


JU.ST SOME CUPS AND SAUCERS. 

By John Oxenham, Author of Our Lady of Deliverance, &c. 

PART I. 

■ ’T was -a-ciliarming old cottage, over- Miss Williams, tlie dressmaker, was not quite sure 
I run with roses ‘ and . lioneysiiclde at whose expense the mournings were made — 
- . -r V-' whether at her own or Mr Yaile’s ; for the 

single chimnej^-pot. It was, per- gossips had long since exhausted themselves as to 
haps, somewhat more charming to how old Mrs Jones had managed to keep body 
look at than to live in, for its and soul and Gwen and the cottage together, 
'rooms were, small and daih, and the creepers out- except when Mr Yaile was there in the summer, 
side induced creepers of ’ another and less pleasing It was hardly to be expected that they made 

kind inside,- against which the occuj^ants waged a enough out. of his two months’ msit to live on 

war of extermination as ceaseless as it was use- all the rest of the year. The little dressmaker 

les^;"* No , matter how manj^ earwigs, sj^iders, and had not been able to bring her mind — or perhaps 

flat-backs' ;y0u Jailed' before, breakfast, .there were one should say her li^^s — to the point of asking 
•’ just. ah,' manyi'"bef ore dinner 'waiting to be killed; at such a time, ‘YHio’s going to pay?’ Any- 
* yoit tiirnej d^ym the bed-clothes as, a matter of way, it was as well to be as much on the safe 
> ’course, aW' looked 'carefully under the clean white side as bare decency would permit; so she cut 
pillow/beforn getting into bed, and gen Jy notified, Gwen’s mournings according to the possibilities, 
all intruders Jthat you preferred their room to’ and both were somewhat skimp. Dick’s testimony 
• the company’ .of the^ .niost, highly polished earwig was a black tie, which he was quite aware did 
or the ha,irihstc;aiid niost persevering of spiders. not tone at all well with his brown honiesj)uns. 

However^ Am' %ite ’\of th^^ little drawbacks,- Gwen' was a girl of fifteen, flat, and shapeless 
Dick Yaile delighted hr ' lie old cottage, Yliere in figure as yet, and somewhat awkward in her 
for three years lie had spent two lieaA’^eMy months movements ; but her dark;, oval .face was xfieasant 
each summm\ Perhaps i|,Tie had lived" there all' to look upon, and gave prpmise df'-beauty. 
the year 'rounJ, winter as well as summer, he^ Eichard Yaile, artist m._ 2 :>osse, aged twenty-one, 
might not have enjoyed it quite so much. As , for' yfound .himself suddenly in the position- of un- 
Gwen Jones, she had lived' there with her grand- ' official guardian to this young lady through the 
mother all her life, and . had grown to some death of her grandmother. He had been very 

extent inured to. the discomforts of this, natural friendly with ‘ them for two months in each of 

* overcrowding.' - the past three years, and they had few friends 

Another visitor had come to the cottage three outside. For one thing, they spoke no more 
days ' ago — the visitor whose ' coming is always a ' Welsh than he did, and so there was a barrier 
shock even though his visit was foreseen and , betAveen them and their neighboiu’s, who could, 
.expected; and GAven’s grandmother had j)ut her indeed, mostly speak English after a fashion of 
hands' into his and gone quietly aAvay, leaAung their OA\ai, but aaJio none the less regarded as 
the girl all alone, except for Dick Yaile, aaEo. foreigners all Avho AAme unable to understand the 
happened to be there on his usual summer Ausit. uncouth beauties of the language of the Princi- 

They had buried her that day, and these tAvo sat pality. Odder still, both GAven and her grand- 

no av in the strange solitude of the parlour-kitchen mother spoke French — not the* French of Paris, 

facing .one another and GAven’s future.' indeed, but still quite imderstandable French; 

GAven Avore the black garb of . ciAulised Avoe, and ,they spoke it, moreoA^er, not as an alien but 
. rather sk im ply made and none too Avell fitting, since as a mother tongue, at once thinned and thickened 
1S3.~Yol. lY. [All Diylds Beservcd.] June 1, 1901. 
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— like an Australian desert stream — by distance 
from its original source, but still a tiring to 
clierisli and take pride in. 

Of tire , reasons for tlieir being able to converse 
in it at all never a word bad Dick learned. Rot 
that they often conversed in it ; but just now 
and again words slipped out in a way that 'sliorved 
tliein to be familiar, and even wben tliey spoke 
Englisli tire involuntary action of band and brow 
and sboulder often reminded Yaile of France. It 
was very strange ; and to Dick, wbo bad on two 
occasions passed part of tbe year in Paris, it only 
added a new cbarm to bis annual stay in tbe 
Welsh valley, for having once found quarters at 
^Irs Jones’s cottage, be never dreamed of going 
anywhere else,- 

Dick’s brow was knitted in perplexity. He 
musingly charged a pipe with thoughts and 
tobacco, and lit it, tbe first pq^e be bad smoked 
inside tbe bouse for ten days, die gazed ab- 
stractedly at tbe pretty oval face, and tbe soft 
dark eyes looked ' anxiously back at him with a 
glance like that of a dog whose master is pain- 
fully meditating a seiDaration.. 

He got up at last and began to march about 
with bis bands in bis 2 ^ockets. Gwen bad just 
iDeen calmly suggesting that she would go and 
live with him, since she bad nowhere else to go. 

Ht. wouldn’t do, child,’ be said. Won see. I’m 
a man, and you’re a girl, and you’re going to be 
a very pretty girl in time. People don’t, live 
together like that unless they ’re brother and sister, 
or married.’ 

‘I’ll marry you, Dick,’ said Gwen promptly, 
since it was obvious that nothing could make 
them brother and sister. 

‘ If you were two ' or three years older I ’d do 
it like a shot, old girl. It would be a case of 
kicking along, though, for a time, till I ’d made 
a bit of a name and found a regular market.’ 

‘ I could kiclc along, Dick — vdtb you ; but I 
can’t make myself any older.’ 

‘We’ll talk about that later on, dear, wben the 
time comes. ; The' question is what we’re to do 
with you now. You’ve no idea what your grand- 
mother bad to live onV - 

Tbe girl shook her bead. ‘A little money 
used to come from somewhere ; but it was very 
little. I know she was always very glad wben 
you came. So was I.’ 

‘Same here,’ said Dick. ‘I wish tbe old lady 
bad lasted just two or three years longer. 
Then’ and be nodded at tbe girl. 

‘I wonH go to tbe workhouse, Dick,’ she said 
]Dassionately. ‘ It would kill me to wear a tight 
straw bonnet and a brovm cloak dovm to my 
knees, and’— — ‘ 

‘You sba’n’t go to tbe workhouse, my dear. 
You’re fifteen — aren’t you, Gwen?’ 

‘Sixteen next July.’ This was tbe fourth of 
August. 

‘ When ’s that beast coming again ? ’ 


‘ He said be wouldn’t come till after tbe funeral. 
He may come any time.’ 

■ ‘ Well, now, I tliink tbe best thing we can do 
is to let him sell tbe sticks and take* bis rent. 
Then, with what there is left over’ — be couldn’t 
see that there would be anything much left over, 
but there was no need to go into details — ‘you 

shall go to a boarding-school’ 

Gwen cla25ped her bands and said, ‘ Ob Dick ! ’ 
‘ And then,’ said Dick, ‘ we ’ll see. I ’ve got four 
pictures ready, and old Abrams will advance me 
a bit on them; and I’ll work like a nigger at 
tbe big one. Wliat is there to sell, Gwen?’ 

‘ Just tbe furniture and some of granny’s , old 
things iqDstairs. I ’m afraid they ’ll not fetch much.’ 

. ‘ Well, you couldn’t keep them anyhow, so we ’d 
better get what we can for them ; and wben old 
Pound-of-Flesb comes we’ll tell him to go ahead 
as fast as be likes.’ 

‘ I shall be glad to- have some more school. I 
used to go before father died, and I ’ve learned a 
lot from you, Dick ; but there are heaps of things 
I want to know — things, you know, that yoio 
don’t know.’ ' 

Then Dick nodded and hoped he would be 
able to manage it all. So much dej)ended on 
old Abrams ; and when old Abrams knew that, 
he was a most depressing old gentleman to have 
any dealings with. However — ; — A . 

The sale was fixed for the following Wednes- 
day, as that was market-day at Pwlldw, and some 
people might come along ‘ to buy ; and on the 
Tuesday evening Mr Evan Evans, the auctioneer, 
dropped in on his way home from Pwllchrw. to 
see what there ^ was to sell.’ ' He looked round, 
the living-room and appraised it all at a glance, 
and shook his head. ‘ • 

‘Rot much here,’ he said. ‘I’ll knock, it all 
down in half-an-hour. • Shall we say -a ' couple of 
pounds for expenses,' Mr : Yaile ?’. . . 

‘Seems a bit stiff,’ said Dick, ydtli' a business- 
like air j ‘but if yoii can’t do it for less I suppose 
it’ll have to go.’ ^ 

‘Anything upstairs?’ 

‘Bedroom furniture, and odds and ends. I can 
sx^eak for one very -comfortable bed;’ and Dick 
led the way to the t\Yo’ ux)X)er rooms. 

‘H’m!’ said Mr Evan Evans. ‘Y^ell, say 
thirty shillings. Anything in those boxes?’ 

‘They’re old .things of granny’s,’ said Gwen, 
oj)ening one of the boxes. 

There were* 'koine ancient books. Dick ox)ened 
one — a Huguenot Bible, date 1540, and in age- 
3 ^ellowed ink on the fly-leaf the name ‘ Guenfre 
Joanne.’ That exx)lained Gwen’s French. Rext 
some old crockery was exhumed — half-a-dozen 
Clips and saucers, as many x^lates, and a psar of 
curious little round bowls lilce sugar-basins, only 
flatter and wider, and two still more curious little 
cream-jugs, which were evidently closely related 
to the other pieces. They were all of the same 
deej), dark, beautiful blue, vdth gilt rims and 
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waves and ripxJes of lighter blue where the colour 
seemed to have run. They were decidedly ancient 
in shai^e, but nevertheless ideasing to the artistic 
eye as bits of colour. ' 

Mr Evan Evans looked them over, and presently 
asked, ‘That’s the lot?’ 

‘That’s all,’ said Gwen. ‘I think I’d like to 
keep them if I might.’ 

‘ Certain^, dear, keep them,’ said Dick. ‘Thej'-’re 
evidently things the old lady treasured, and they 
belong to you. I don’t suppose they’d fetch 
much anyhow.’ 

Mr Evan Evans pursed his lips. 

‘Well, niow. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mr 
Vaile. If you like to put everything in the pot 
I’ll give you twenty-five pounds for all that’s in 
the house, and save you the annoyance of a sale.’ 

It was a tempting offer ; but Dick hesitated. 
After paying the rent there would be about fifteen 
pounds ' towards Gwen’s schooling. He doubted if 
the things would fetch more ; but he didn’t know 
.very much about them. He might be making a 
mistake. 

‘It’s as much as they’ll bring luider the 
hammer — more maybe,’- said Mr Evan Evans. 
‘You never can tell. I’ve seen things go. for 
nothing one day, and just the same kind of things 
sell for twice their value next day. It depends 
what women are there, and what fancies they 
take. What do you say ? ’ . 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Dick, filling his pipe slowly. 

‘Well, say thirty 2 ^ounds, and make an end of 
it, and I ’ll throw in the conimission.’ 

‘I’m inclined to sell under the hammer and 
take the risks,’ said Dick ‘But I’ll take thirty 
pounds if you leave .these old things for Miss Jones.’ 

Mr Evans* ’seemed to turn this over in his 
mind. ‘ Ho, I doubt- if I ’d come out level on 
that,’ he said at last. ‘I reckon to get at least 
five pounds for that crockery, and, as I say, one 
can’t tell Avhat the rest’ll bring. Thirty poimds 
for the lot 1 ’ . , 

‘ I think we ’ll sell in the regular waj^, if you 
don’t mind.’ 

‘ Oh, all right. It ’s for you to say. I only 
wanted to save you trouble. Will you be selling 
the crockery or keeping it? I’m asking because 
I . know one or two people who sojnetimes buy 
stuff like that, and if you’re going to sell it I’ll 
let ’em knoAV. Ho good bringing them here if 
you decide not to sell.’ 

‘We’ll likely sell a ^^iece or two anyhow. De- 
pends how the other things go. We Avant all Ave can 
get for the girl, you see. If the other things don’t 
, fetch much Ave’ll put in some of the crockery.’ 

‘Eight ! Then I’ll be here to-morroAV at four.’ 
Mr Evan EA^ans climbed into his gig beside his 
clerk, and Avas A^ery thoughtful all the AA^ay home 
to pAAdldAV. He got out at the post-office and sent 
the clerk on Avith the gig. 

• Dick Vaile sat most of the evening peering into 
the deep shining blue of the old cups and saucers, 


Avith a conviction groAving upon him that- it Avas 
A^ery beautiful old Avare, and might possibly be 
/ AAmrtli more than Mr EA^an Ea^iis aa^s aAAnre of, 
or at all eA^ents than he gaA*e any outAAnrd and 
visible signs of being aAA'are of — AAffiich Avas perhaps 
another matter. He examined every piece sepa- 
rately, and AAdien he had done he began again and 
i AA^ent over each piece AAuth the- most minute care 
and groAving appreciation. He’ smoked four full 
pil^es over them after Gavcu had gone up to' bed, 
and AAdien he retired he AA’-as still thinking so 
much about them that he could not sleep. 

At four o’clock next day there aa^s a croAvd of 
close on tAA^o dozen people in the kitchen of the 
cottage, and Dick Avondered AAdiere on earth they 
all came from. Mr EA^an EA^ans, not being a 
prince, AA^as not punctual. It AA'as after the .half- 
hour AAdien he drove up in his gig, and bustled in 
Avith his clerk at his heels and an air . of ‘ knock 
this lot off in five minutes ’ about him. HoAvever, 
to Dick Valle’s obserA'ant eye it seemed that that 
AA^as only put on for a purjiose, for he got through 
his Avork A^ery much more sloAvly than might have 
been expected. .He made a humorous speech to 
begin Avith, and descanted at length on almost 
eA^ery article, even the most commonplace. He 
also described AAuth minute particularity the con- 
ditions of sale, and eispeciaEy emphasised the rule 
that ten per cent, of each purchase AA^as required 
to be paid on the nail. A prejudiced person 
might, indeed, have thought he AA’as tallving against 
time AAdtli some ulterior motive. The greater part 
of the multitude Avere farmers’ AAUves from the 
neighbourhood, after bargains, if any Avere going ; 
but before Mr Evan Evans had got half-AA^ay 
through the sale tAvo or three men, AAdio seemed 
of a different class, and AAdioni Dick failed to 
place, dropped quietly in. 

Dick had thought of buying the old coffin-case 
clock himself as a memento of the old lady and 
of the good times he had had at the cottage ; and, 
besides, it kei^t remarkably good time on its oaa'ii 
account, in spite of its age, and had doubtless 
ticked several generations of Joamies into eternity. 
He had ten j)Oi-^i^ds to spare — at all events AAdiicIi 
die intended to spare for Gaacii’s benefit — and AAdtli 
it he thought he might possibly get the clock and 
— if they AAcre to be sold — some of the blue cups 
and saucers to share Avith Gavcu. To his surprise, 
hoAvever, one of the strangers eAdnced a strong 
desire for the clock, and backed his desire so 
pertinaciously that Dick retired at eight pounds, 
and the stranger got it. 

At last eA^ery thing AA’as sold except -the blue 
cups and saucers and plates and the Ettle round 
boAvls and beakers. 

‘VTiat do you say, Mr Vaile? Am I to sell 
them?’ asked Mr' EA-an Evans. 

‘ Wliat ’s the total up to date ? ’ asked Dick. 

‘ TAventy-tAvo — sixteen — three,’ said Mr Evans, 
glancing at his clerk’s book. 

‘All right; try a cup and saucer. I’d rather 
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like one of them myself,’ said Dick. ‘We’ll sell 
two cups and two saucers.’ 

j\Ir EA^ans picked up one of the cups and 
a saucer, and told liis clerk to hand them round 
for examination, and not to drojD tiiem. 

The farmers’ AA*Les had no use for them. They 
had all the cixps and saucers they needed. Some 
of the strangers examined them carefully. 

‘ How much for one Avhole. old blue cup and 
saucer?’ asked Mr Eauiis in a would-be jocular 
tone, A\diich neA^ertheless to Dick’s suspicious ear 
covered more than appeared on the surface. ‘ Mrs 
Jones of Pwlltre? — for one of the girls, noAV — a 
nice, useful present. "WHiat shall we say ? ’ 

‘ Nay, I ’fe cot all the cups and saucers I 
want,’ said Mrs Jones, blushing at this sudden 
notoriety. 

‘ Oh, Avell, start it, somebody, please ! We don’t 
want fo sit here all night over one blue cup and 
saucer,’ said Mr EA^an Evans. 

‘A shilling,’ said Dick. 

‘Thank, you! Any adA^ance on one shilling for 
the blue cup and saucer?’ 

‘Let’s liaA^e another look at it,’ said one of the 
strangers. ‘;Npt cracked, .is it?’ 

‘Not cracked, L ^Mnk,’.. said Mr EA^'an EA’-ans ; 
‘ at least it .AAUsn’t* Avhen'it.vleft me.’ 

‘ One-and-six,’- said the; stranger, ‘ if you guar- 
antee it sound.’ ‘ . ' 

‘ Guarantee nothing,’ said Mr Evan Evans. 
‘Take it on .its merits.’ 

‘TAAm shillings,’ from Dick. No outsider aaus 
going to run off AAuth one of GAven’s blue cups 
and saucers for one-and-six. Not if he kneAv it. 

‘Tavo — six,’ said the stranger. 

‘Three,’ snapped Dick. 

‘ Three — six.’ 

‘•Four.’ 

The farmers’ AAUA^es began to prick up their 
ears and grin to one another. Here Avere tAvo 
men-bodies buying things they didn’t knoAv hoAV 
to buy, and like to burn their fingers, AAdiich aaus 
very enjoyable. Mrs Jones of PAAdltre had got up 
to go home. ..She sat down again. It Avould be 
something to talk about. It Avas. 

. ‘Eour — six,’ from the stranger. 

iEh^e,’ from Dick Yaile. i-,-.- 

. ‘ Slnllings noAV, |)lease,’ said Mr EA-aii Evans, 
‘if ‘you ’re going any further.’ 

‘ Six,’ from the stranger. 

‘SeAun,’ from Dick. 

Then the stranger muttered a bad Avord and 
said ‘Ten,’ and the farmers’ Avives gurgled out- 
right Avitli enjoyment. It aaus quite a treat to 
them. 

‘ TAventy,’ said Dick, beginning to see daylight 
and to enjoy himself also. 

‘Thirty,’ from the stranger, AAuth a vindictNe 
look — not, curiously enough, at Dick, but at Mr 
Evan EA^ans, aaJio Avas trying to look amused, 
but onl}^ succeeded in smiling like a man AAutli 
the toothache. 


‘T\Am j)ounds,’ from Dick. 

‘ Three,’ from the stranger. 

When Dick at last bid ten pounds he felt like 
the man avIio stands shivering on the top step of 
his bathing-machine and looks out over the cold 
sea, and is not quite sure after all if the plunge 
that day aauII be good for his health or not ; but 
the stranger said .‘ Eleven ’ so Auciously that Dick 
felt bound to driA^e hiin up another jDeg if he 
had to paAvn his watck 

At last — ‘Twenty’ from Dick. 

‘ TAventy-one,’ from the stranger. 

It seemed as ’ if he Avould go one better AAdiatever ' 
Dick bid. He Avould haA^e to groA'el on his hands 
and knees to old Abrams ; but no matter, Gavcii 
AA muld benefit, and he’d pull through somehoAV. 
Mr EAnn Evans Avas leaning back in his chair 
making a frugal meal off the inside of liis lips 
and looking sulky — ^possibly because he Avas no 
longer the centre of observation. Possibly there 
AA^ere other reasons. No one looked at him. 
EAmry eye in the room flashed synchronously 
from Dick to the stranger, and from the stranger 
to Dick, as the bids snapped out like shots. 

‘One hundred pounds,’ from Dick at last. His 
hair AA^as creeping. as though earAvigs and spiders 
Avere playing hide-and-seek in it. His spine felt 
damp and cold as though the marroAv* Avere oozing 
sloAAdy out of it and freezing. He had no notion 
Avhere he Avas getting to ; his brain Avas in a Avhirl. 
Pie had a A’-ague idea that ten per cent, of one 
hundred j^ounds Avas ten pounds, and he caught 
Gavcu’s dark eyes fixed upon him' in a hypnotising 
stare. She thought he. Avas mad. 

‘ One hundred and ten,’ said the stranger. 

■ ‘One — tAA^enty,’ said Dick. 

The stranger hesitated. 

‘ Any advance on one hundred and tAventy 
pounds for the blue cup and saucer?’ asked Mr 
EA^an EA^ans, suddenly jerking himself into life 
and notice again. 

Then the hammer fell, and Master Richard 
Yaile found himseK the proud possessor of a blue 
cup and saucer on AAdiich, AAdien he had paid the 
dejiosit of tAveh^e pounds, he Avould oAve exactly" 
pne hundred and eight pounds. He pulled out 
his pocket-book, extracted a crisp neiv ten-]iound 
note, found tAvo sovereigns in his pocket, and de- 
posited them in the grimy hand of Mr EA^an 
Evans’s clerk, AAdiich quNered Avith emotion. Then 
Dick jingled his remaining Avealth in his trouser- 
pocket, and his fingers informed him that the 
sum total amounted to fiA^e shillings and three 
pennies. Not another copper had he in the Avorld 
till he had grovelled at the feet of Mr Abrams. 

‘Another blue cup and saucer similar to the 
last,’ said Mr EA^an Ea^is. ‘IVhat shall aa'c say 
for this one?’ and he looked Amguely round. 

‘ Ten pounds,’ said the stranger, in the eAudent 
hope that the first round had jmmped Dick 
completely. 

‘ Rot I ’ said Dick, kindling to the fight. ‘ I 
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want tlie pair. ‘ One luniclred and twenty, same 
as tlie last.^ 

The stranger said something unintelligible, and 
then added, ^ One hnndred and fifty.’ 

‘ One — sixty,’ said Dick. 

‘ One — seventy ! ’ ‘ One — ^eighty ! ’ ‘ One — ninety ! ’ 
‘ Two hnndred 1 ’ snapped out like pistol-.shots, and 
the spectators sat gasping, with blank, distended 
eyes and pale faces, like fish out of water. 

At two hundred and fifty pounds Dick let the 
stranger have that blue cup and saucer, and felt 
exceedingly ha]3py. 

‘Will you sell any more, Mr Vaile?’ asked Mr 
Evan Evans. 

Dick went over to Gwen, Avho sat in a dream, 
and asked her in a whisper if she , cared to sell 


more ; but Gwen was dazed, and could only say, 
‘ Have we all gone mad, Dick V 

Then Dick said to Mr Evan Evans that ]\Iiss 
Jones preferred not to sell more of the cujis and 
saucers at present. 

‘Then that’s all, ladies and gentlemen,’ said the 
auctioneer. 

The sj^ectators, when they had sufllciently re- 
covered, straggled out into the evening sunshine, 
still dumb with surprise ; and some of them did 
not come to themselves till they had got home 
and gone carefully and hoj^efull}^ through their 
own ecj[uipment of china, which they handled as 
they had never in their lives handled china 
before. 

(To he continued.) 


SOME OIJEIOSITIES OF THE OIYIL LIST. 

By W. M. J. WiLLiAiu.s. 


NE of the consec^uences of the 
lamented death of Queen Victoria 
and the accession of Edward VII. 
is the necessity of again settling 
the Civil List. The term ‘Civil 
List’ was first applied to the public 
provision made by the country for the comfort 
and dignity of the Sovereign and his household 
in the case of William of Orange, when a certain 
sum — then £700,000 — was ear-marked, so to say, 
for that ]3nrpos.e, as distinguished from other sums 
voted for the more national part of the public 
exj)enditure. The mention of the above sum as 
William’s Civil List makes us warn the reader 
to avoid misleading deductions from comj)arison 
v*ith the figures of Queen Victoria’s Civil List. 
Queen Anne’s List was nominally the same as 
that of William III. and George I. George II. 
was guaranteed a minimum of £800,000 for his 
Civil List, and the .same amount was fixed ' for 
that of George III. George IV., of inglorious 
memor}^ for alternate extravagance in youth and 
parsimonious ways in age, had a Civil List- 
of £850,000. , VTien William IV. ascended the 
throne lie accepted £510,000 as the amount of 
his List ; and lastly, in 1837, when Queen 
Victoria became Sovereign, her List was fixed at 
£385,000. But it would be a wholly misleading 
conclusion were the reader to think that Parlia- 
ment had l^een engaged since the Revolution in 
doing what Burke plirased as ‘ curtailing the 
splendour of the Crown,’ still less in cheese- 
paring by a mean support of its dignity. For 
the truth is, no comparison between the above 
amounts v^ould be valid which was not based on 
a careful examination of the details of the various 
Lists, noting from time to time, from acces- 
sion to accession, tlie j^rinciple of separating the 
personal expenses of Crown and Court from the 
more public expenditure of the kingdom. When 


Charles II. was restored to the throne, his List 
was fixed at £1,200,000; but out of it he was 
supposed to (but did not) defray all expenses, even 
that on the army and navy. The . old method of 
fixing the Civil List cannot be coup^ared, there- 
fore, with the present one ; and, for instance, it 
could be shown that William IV. ’s £510,000 was 
almost identical with Queen Victoria’s £385,000. 
The annuity of the previous reign allowed to 
Queen Adelaide — namely, £50,000 — together with 
£75,000 from the Pension List, was transferred 
to the Consolidated Fund, or, in other words, to 
the general fund of taxation, and so. accounted 
for the difference between the two latest Lists. 
In the same way, it may be observed, £600,000 
was transferred when William IV. came to the 
throne, and again £400,000 when George IV. 
succeeded liis father. It cannot be cpuestioned 
that Parliament lias ever been liberal in maintain- 
ing ‘ the honour and dignity of the Crown : ’ and 
it may be added with confidence that the method 
of keeping such expenditure quite apart from 
the maintenance of all the other services of the 
country is a great improvement upon the old one. 

The Civil Lists of the last two reigns "wex’e 
summarised as follows : 

Class William IY. Victokia. 

I. Privy Purse £110,000 £60,000 

II. Salaries of the Royal Household 

and Retired Allo-vvances 130,300 131,260 

III. Expense of Household, or Trades- 

men’s Bills 17L500 172,500 

IV. Royal Bounty and >Special and 

Secret Service 23,200 13,200 

V. Pensions 75,000 

Unappropriated Honeys S,C40 

Totals £510,000 £385,000 

£10,000 for secret service money and £75,000 for 
pensions were transferred to the general expendi- 
ture on the Consolidated Fund when Queen 
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Victoria came to tlie throne, and, as has alread}^ 
heen pointed out, £50,000 on account of Queen 
Adelaide was omitted from Class I., or the Privy 
Purse. 

Queen Victoria’s £385,000 must not, in turn, he 
confounded with . the cost of the Royal Eamily. 
The Queen was Duchess of Lancaster in her onm 
right, and received its revenues as an appanage of 
the Crown throughout her reign. These revenues 
were at first only £5000 in 1838, and £12,000 
in 1839 ; hut at her death the Queen received a 
net £60,000 a jqslt from this source. Again, the 
eldest son of the Sovereign is horn Duke of 
Cornwall, and enjoys the estates appertaining to 
that dignit}'. In the Queen’s early 3^ears this 
income was about £12,000 ; hut for some years 
of late the net income of CoriiAvall j)^^yahle to 
the Prince of Wales has heen over £60,000, and 
for the year ending with 1899 Avas nearly 
£07,000. Then the Prince of Wales receWed an 
ainiuity from Parliament of £40,000 and the 
Princess of Wales £10,000. In addition, since 
1839 the Prince has heen in receipt of £36,000 
a year for the henefit of his children. MoreoA^er, 
in the year 1900 there Avere also i)aid the 
folloAAung annuities to members of the Royal 
Family : the Empress Frederick (Princess Royal), 
£8000 ; the Duke of Saxe-Cohurg- Gotha, £10,000 ; 
Princess Christian, £6000 ; the Duchess of Argyll, 
£6000 ; the Duke of Connaught, £25,000 ; tlie 
Duchess of Albany, £6000; Princess 'Beatrice, 
£6000 ; the Duchess of Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, 
£3000 ; and the Duke of Cambridge, £12,000. 
During Her Majesty’s reign, also, there Avere 
granted marriage portions to her children as 
foUoAvs : the Princess Royal, £40,000 ; the Prin- 
cess Alice, £30,000 ; the Prince of Wales, £23,455 ; 
the Duke of Edinburgh, £5883 ; the Princess 
Helena (Christian), £30,000; the Princess Louise 
(ArgyU), £30,000 ; and the Princess Beatrice, 
£30,000 — a total of £189,338. Lest it should he 
thought that the proAusion made for the CroAm 
in 1837 Avas inadec[uate, the reader may he 
reminded that in 1889 the Queen, through Mr 
Goschen, informed a committee of the House of 
Commons that up to that date £824,000 had 
heen transferred from seA^eral classes of the Chdl 
List to Class I.— that is, into the Privy Purse — 
as saAungs. Before leaving this section of the 
subject, it must he added that by the Cml List 
tlie Queen aius empoAvered to grant pensions not 
above £1200 per annum ; hut these Avere payable, 
not from her CivR List, hut from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

HoAvever, all tliis, so far as the King is con- 
cerned, Avill become obsolete six months after the 
death of the Queen, according to an act jiassed 
in the first year of her reign. A neAv List has 
noAV heen arranged for by Parliament, and the 
King, as Avas to he expected from a Prince so 
trained and experienced in constitutional AA'aj^s, 
had declared that he placed himself com]3lctely 


and confidentl}’’ in the hands of the House of 
Commons. Much knoAvledge of this arrangement 
hetAveen peoj^le and Sovereign cannot noAv he 
said to he common, and it is Avith the object of 
diffusing some idea Iioav the SoA^ereign’s house- 
hold expenses are defrayed and incurred that we 
liaAm draAvn up this article. Each of the seAmral 
heads of expenditure of the Civil List Avill need 
some notice. 

Of Class I. it is only necessary to say that it 
proAudes for the Sovereign’s prh^ate purse, and 
is not, and cannot he, an object of curiosit}^ any 
more than a prh^ate gentleman’s means. It may 
he permitted, perhaps, to point out that the 
precedent of Queen Victoria’s reign favours the 
practice that should any savings on the remaining 
heads occur tliej may he transferred to the credit 
of Class I. — namely, of the priA^ate purse ; and 
this seems hut fair, esj)ecially as the spirit of 
recent years has discouraged any applications for 
extra proAusion in any AA^ay for members of the 
R03M Family. 

Class II. comprises the three dexiartments of 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and 
the Master of the Horse. In the Queen’s List 
the total salaries and alloAvances of these depart- 
ments Avas laid doAvn at £131,260, of aaEicIi the 
Chamberlain’s accounted for £66,499, the SteAvard’s 
for £36,281, and tliat of the Master of the Horse 
for £27,650. It is found that of these three last 
sums the item of expenditure on Retired and 
Superannuation AlloAvances is a A'eiy x^i’oi^hient 
one in each case, being £7556 in the first, £6365 
in the second, and £2776 in the third — a ninth, 
a sixth, and a , tenth of the total respectively. 
Such points are Avorth notice, as already the 
amount of the King’s Cml List is matter of 
discussion, and suggestions liaA'C heen made tliat 
certain offices might he abolished Avith adA^antage 
to the Sovereign’s Pri'V}^ Purse, Avithout impair- 
ing the comfort and dignity of his household. 
Comparing Queen Victoria’s List Avitli that of 
William IV., Ave find instances of such revision 
Avhich AA^ere deliberately made. 

In this Class II., as found in Queen Victoria’s 
List, there is an item AAdiich fastens the eye as 
the items are scanned because of its old-Avorld 
character. In 1842, about fiA’-e years after the 
accession of the Queen, an act Avas passed sub- 
stituting the Queen’s Bench Prison as a place of 
detention for debtors instead of the old Marshal- 
sea, and directing that the salaries and alloAvances 
of keeper and officers of the latter, Avhich Avere 
charged heretofore on the CiAul List, should be 
jDaid into - the Consolidated Fund ; for in the 
Lord SteAA^ard’s department of the CiAul List Avas 
found an item : ^ Knight Marshal, Marshalmen, 
and Exx^enses of the Marshalsea Prison, £1924.’ 
To this day there is in the finance accounts of 
the United Kingdom an item of £615 recewed 
from the Civil List on account of the j)ay to the 
officers of the late Marshalsea. Such an item, Ave 
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may be conMeiit, will not aj)pear again on tlie 
new Civil List; and tliis .affords a capital 
instance of tlie manner in wliicli tlie Sovereign’s 
List used to be loaded witli irrelevant charges ; 
it was on Queen Victoria’s List a survival, not .of 
the fittest, but of the unfittest for such a jfface. 
Now the principle of charging on the List 
nothing which is not directly connected with the 
dignity • and comfort of the household will be 
strictly adhered to. 

On the Queen’s List the Chaplains at Windsor, 
Kensington, and Brighton, and the Preachers at 
Whitehall, were down for £1236. Tlie mention of 
Brighton in especial, and of late ^^ears 'Wliitehall, 
in this item, tells us of the changes which had 
taken place among the royal establishments during 
the Queen’s sixty-four years. The ]\Iedical Estab- 
lishment of the royal household was set down for 
£2705, and the Master of Music and the Band 
for £1916. The Governor of Windsor Castle and 
the Lieutenant-Governor were set down for £1293, 
of which £173 was the share of the latter ; but 
the Committee on the Civil List in 1837 recom- 
mended that only one office for this purpose 
should be maintained, and the Duke of Arg}dl is 
now in sole charge as Governor. A curious arrange- 
ment is that by which the ^ Cliaxiel - Royal 
Chajilain at St James’s, VTiitehall Chapel, and 
Lutheran Chapel, £3535,’ is found connected with 
the Lord Steward’s department, whereas other 
chaplains, and even ‘preachers’ for Whitehall, as 
we have seen, were placed under the Lord 
Chamberlain’s. Brighton aj^pears in the old List 
also in the Master of the Horse’s establishment ; 
but that, of course, is of the past. Such is 
also the case with the ‘ Master of the Buck- 
hounds, £1700,’ which is ■ in the same List, but 
will now be altogether abolished. ' VTiy the 
Ranger of Windsor Home Park, £500, should be 
charged on the CLdl List is not clear, seeing 
that all the rest of the charges for maintain- 
ing the great Windsor proj^erty fall upon the 
Commissioners of the Woods and Forests, who 
manage the Crown estate ; and there is reason for 
thinking the same officer is i^aid from that source 
also. 

Class III. of the Civil List of the last two 
reigns also has to do 'with the three departments 
of the household wdiich were named above under 
Class II. VTiereas Class II. has to do vith the 
salaries and allowances of all classes of royal 
servants from great officers of the household to 
clerks of their- offices and menials, Class III. has 
to do with the more purely domestic" side ; in 
short, with the commissariat, as seen in trades- 
men’s bills. The application of this j)rinciple of 
arrangement was, however, by no means thorough. 
VTien the Commons Committee fixed the Queen’s 
List in 1837, they had before them many detailed 
analyses of expenditure for each year of the reign 
of William IV. ; and it is • a strange view that the 
citizen gets, all the more that it is partial, of 


what is spent on the table, on the kitchen, and 
in the stables of a royal household. It is well 
known that in 1843 the late Prince Consort under- 
took successfully a reformation of the organisation 
of the royal household. Before that reform the 
state of things is thus depicted by Baron Stockmar, 
in Martin’s Life of the Prince Go7isoTt: 

‘The Lord Steward finds the fuel and lays the 
fire, and the Lord Chamberlain lights it. . . . In 
the same manner the Lord Chamberlain j>i’Ovides 
all the lamx^s, and the Lord Steward must clean, 
trim, and light them. Before a x^ane of glass 
or cux)board door could be mended, the sanction 
of so many officials had to be obtained that often 
months elax)sed before the' rej^airs were made. 
As neither the Lord Chamberlain nor the 
Master of the Horse has a regular dex)uty resid- 
ing in the palace, more than two-thirds of all 
the male and female servants are left without a 
master in the house. They can come on and go 
off duty as they choose, they can remain absent 
hours and hours on their days of waiting, or 
they may commit any excess or irregularity : 
there is nobody to observe, to correct, or to 
rex^rimand them. The various details of internal 
arrangement, whereon dex^end the well-being and 
comfort of the whole establishment, no one is 
cognisant of or resx^onsible for. There is no 
officer responsible for the cleanliness, order, and 
security of the rooms and offices throughout the 
X^alace.’ 

Such a state of things, it is well known, has 
been a thing of the x^ast for man}’ years ; ' but it 
win yet be of interest, and a guido to the ex- 
XDenses of the Court in detail, if we bring forward 
some of the items of the days of WiRiam IV. 
uX 3 on which Queen Victoria’s List was founded. 

In the Lord Chamberlain’s dex^artment during 
the years 1831-36 the tradesmen’s bills reached 
an average of £42,000 or £43,000 a year. Windsor, 
Brighton, St James’s, Buckingham, Hampton, Ken- 
sington, and Kew Palaces figure in the items ; 
and as one reads the list there arises in imagina- 
tion a XJrocession of tradesmen of all ' sorts, from 
chimney-sweex^s to cabinetmakers, all carrying their 
bills to the Lord Chamberlain. Nor are some of 
the bills of small amount. The uxffiolsterers and 
cabinetmakers easily take first place with from 
£10,000 to £12,500 every year. The locksmiths, 
'iromnongers, and armourers range from £2372 to 
£4119 x>er year. Washing is, of course, a heavy 
item, and ax3pears for £2174 to £3014 x^er annum, 
and in this connection it is curious to find the 
soap bill amount to from £399 to £491 a 3 ^ear. 
Seamstresses vnre evidently enix^lo^nd with great 
regularity, ' while tailors seem to haA^e been sub- 
ject to much fluctuation in the amoimt of busi- 
ness done Avith the household. 

VTien Ave tiuai to the Lord SteAvard’s accoiuits 
for the same years, Ave get a still more hirnian 
AueAv of the necessities of life eA^en in a Royal 
Court. The outgoings ranged during 1831-36 
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from £85,669 to £92,065 a }mar. Tlie Eoyal 
Gardens figure for £9910 to £12,607 a year, 
the Maundy Charity for £257 to £276; the 
board-wages of the Yeomen of the Guard amount 
to from £2145 to £2315, and other board-wages 
to from £3273 to £3615. ’ There were also some 
‘ allowances for beer and board,’ ranging from 
£757 to £925 a year. Wq then come to the 
commissariat pure and sim^Dle, and find that 
the one outstanding feature is a tendency- in 
almost all the entries to a rapidlj’’ growing ex- 
jDenditure. But Ave must remember that six or 
seven years after came the Prince Consort Avith 
his ‘ neAV broom ’ SAveeping clean many dirty 
corners. ' 

The Master of the Horse’s deioartment also 
presented a return of expenditure in those same 
years. They ranged from £37,506 to £40,290 a 
year. Of course, some of the items shoAV accounts 
for articles of a similar nature to those found 
in the Chamberlain and Steward’s departments. 
Lamps and gas-lights is an item Avhicli in each 
department is a prominent one, and in that of the 
.Master of the Horse ajDpears for from £642 to £1219 
a year. Coal and Avood, too, range from £855 to 
£978. Some of the chief items are liA^eries, Avhicli 
cost from £5730 to £6475 ; forage from £4413 to 
£5722 ; farriery from £1012 to £1159 ; horses from 
£3345 to £5712 (but there were horses sold from 
£.529; to £1665) ; carriages from £1803 to £4825 ; 
harness from £324 to £2070 ; saddlery from £577 
to £145.7. In addition there Avere bills for spurs 
and bitsj.r.AAd.iiiDS, stationery, turnery, candles and 
soap; /.washing; f ironmongery, lodgings, traA^elling, 
.p.dstrliorsesy'.ki'n^s jDlates, and stucl and hunt bills. 
'.IJpoh the expenditure of this dej^art- 

:inmitr wiis^^ steady, and averaged a little beloAV 
. £4o;000;.’ a . year.-. . , 

• V Class the CIauI List Avill need a feAv Avords 

only p'.dt:.4sA ’tliat concerned Avitli Eoyal Charities 
and Bounties, and Avith Special Service. The sum 
voted for this purpose in William lY.’s List Avas 
£23,200, of AAdiich £10,000 was for Home Secret 
SerAUce. This last sum Avas omitted from Queen 
Yictoria’s List, as it aa^s a charge better fitted to 


appear among the more x^ublic expenditure of the 
Consolidated Fund. Ea^cii there, since these days, 
this expenditure has been much objected to, as no 
account of it can be giA^en ; but to this day a sum 
is set aside for the lAurpose every year. For the 
rest of Class lY. of the CiAul List nothing can 
be said save that no account is ever given of the 
administration of this fund, AAdiicli is a matter 
altogether left to the SoA^ereign’s bounty and 
goodAvill. 

Class Y. of the List is concerned Avith Pensions. 
Y^illiam lY.’s aaus burdened AAuth £75,000 a year 
oil' this account, and that Avas light compared 
AAutli that of his iiredecessor. In those da^^s 
pensions oozed out of eveiy corner of the public 
accounts, and not froin the CiAul List only. YHien 
Queen Yictoria came to the throne the^ Pension 
List AA^as placed on the Consolidated Fund, and she 
AA^as giA^'en poAver, as wq haAm said, to confer pen- 
sions up to £1200 a year. The last poAA^er AAns so 
exercised that in 1900 the sum charged on the 
public accounts on this score AAns £24,059, 19s. 4d. 
The pension c^uestion is not yet in quite an un- 
objectionable position ; but so large a matter, Avith 
so many ramifications, cannot be dealt Avith in this 
article. We can, liOAveAmr, rejoice in the great 
improAmment Avith regard to this subject since 
the days AAdien, in the first forty years of last 
century, the various Black-Books Avere x^'^iLlished, 
shoAving liOAv scandalously the pensioning poAver 
had been used for a long period. Nor can 
it be anything ' but a matter for congratulation 
that the arrangement made in 1837 on the settle- 
ment of the Chdl List proved so satisfactory ; 
it cannot AA^ell be improved upon in the neAv 
List. 

The interest taken in all matters pertaining to 
the CroAAui by all classes of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects is Ausibly groAving. There can be no ques- 
tion that the favour in AAdiich the Eoyal Family 
liAms is largel}’' due to the quiet glor^’- of the late 
Queen’s remarkable life as sovereign for nearly 
sixty -four years, the estimation in AAdiich the 
OroAAm AAns held being A^astly diff“erent at the end 
from AAdiat it AAns at the beginning. 


THE LOYEH EHGITIYES. 

By Jou^ Fixnemore. 

CHAPTER XXII. — AA"E SURPRISE SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


HEN all AA-as ready I SAvung Cicely 
up to the saddle, tossed the pack 
Avhich held our luggage across the 
pony’s back behind her, and led 
him directly aAAny. Jack Horne 
came AAutli us to see us started, as 
he said, and Ave Avent quietly through the toAAm, 
the streets still empty and deserted, and struck 
the road AAdiich led toAvards the head, of South- 


ampton Y^ater. Taa^ miles out of the toAAm 
Jack Horne turned back. He AAns returning to 
London in the brig. Y^e thanked him again and 
• again for AAdiat he .had done for ns, and he 
AArished ns luck a score of times. J j^P^Aniled 
' iqion him to take a f eAv guineas for himself and 
tAAm or three for Tom, to AAdiom I had had 
no chance to give anything, so hurried had 
been our departure from the Liichy Venkire.' 
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After we parted we looked back again and 
again, and every time Jack was waving bis cajD, 
till at last we turned a bend and saw Inm no 
more. 

Now we set our faces towards Rusbmere in 
earnest, and I stepped out at a brisk pace, the 
jDony, a nimble, willing creature, ambling easily 
beside me. The morning was bright, and deli- 
ciously fresh. The road was good underfoot ; the 
sky was blue overhead. We glanced at each other 
in sheer pleasure. 

‘Do we look our ^Darts?’ she asked. 

‘Perfectly, I believe,’ said I. ‘I’ve seen many 
a small tradesman or respectable citizen taking a 
short journey in this fashion, himself on foot, 
his wife mounted. One thing is lacking, per- 
haps. I ought to have a stout staff ; but that is 
easily remedied at the next plantation of young 
ashes.’ 

As we went up the quiet country road that 
golden autumn morning we laughed, we talked, 
we sang. We were practically under sentence of 
death, of course, sup^Dosing some one met us who 
knew us, and was willing to earn the reward of 
the informer ; but no one did know us, or could 
know us for many a mile yet, and we meant to 
be careful in time. We skirted the head of 
Southampton Water, and then made directly for 
the New Forest. Soon we left travelled ways 
behind, and marched by grassy heath-tracks, the 
turf underfoot like velvet, or by lonely rides 
which took us deep among the trees. We made 
a long stretch of our first march, and it was 
close upon midday when I called a halt in a 
sunny hollow of the forest where a clear s^Dring 
bubbled \ip and ran away over a bed of silver 
sand. 

I had bought some .provisions at a hamlet we 
passed, and now these were spread on the turf, 
and we sat dovm, while the pony crojDped the 
grass. 

We made a halt of Three ^hours, and then went 
on easily. We were within ten miles of Eush- 
mere ; and though we were approaching it 
through a very thinly inhabited heath and forest 
countr3q of which I knew every inch, ^^et I was 
not willing to enter upon the last three or four 
miles before the dusk had fallen. , The sun went 
down in a sky of clearest amber, and we halted 
to rest the pony on a wide, lonely common a 
few miles south of Eushmere. As the dusk 
thickened we moved on again. The moon would 
not be up till three hours after sundovui ; but 
the starlight was ample for me to track way 
by. A couple of hours’ slow, cautious marching 
brought us under the wall of Sir Humphrey’s 
park. Cicely sj^rang dovm, and I stripped the 
harness from the pon}^ This and our baggage I 
thrust under a thicket of . brambles. The pony 
shook itself and began to feed. I patted it 
approvingly, for it had shovui itself a good little 
beast without trick or vice. 


Then we went softly under shadow of the wall 
towards the park entrance a quarter of a mile 
away. There was a shine of fire in the lodge 
vdndow, but the door of the house Avas closed 
and all Avas silent. We Avent over the foot-stile 
beside the great iron gate and Avere in the 
aA^enue ; but Ave soon turned aside to the park 
and crossed the grass to a priA’-ate door leading 
to the gardens. Luckily it Avas unlocked, and in 
AA^e stepped. Noav the house aa^s in full sight, a 
great ebon mass against the starry sky, Avith 
liglits shining here and there. 

‘I fancjq’ said I, ‘that perhaps the best thing 
Avould be for me to go ahead and discoAnr, if 
I can, how things stand.’ 

‘We mustn’t make a mistake,’ said Cicely. 
‘We haA^e our friends to think of as AA^ell as 
ourselves.’ 

‘It AAns in my mind too,’ I replied. ‘Here AA-e 
are just at the great summer-house. Sup230se }nu 
stay in it a little AAdiile I reconnoitre.’ 

She agreed, and I left her there and Avent 
quickly forAA^ard. In the front of the house 
there Avas no light in any loAver AAundoAAq and 
I AA^ent softty along the terrace toAA’’ards the wing 
Avhere I knew the Lesters had their favourite 
rooms. As I Avent I thought of that August day 
Avhen I had seen Cicely and Kesgrave pace up 
and doAvn this A’-ery terrace, and of hoAV she had. 
seemed cold to me. To think that she sat noAv ’ 
AA^aiting for me in the summer-house, and Avbuld' 
be tenderly uneas}^ if I Avere long aAAny;. seemed 
mingled fire and sunsliine in my he^rt,&M^gaA^e 
this autumn dusk a gloAv that brigll||ifeAitgu^^^^ 
never knew. ' 

I turned a corner and saw a wii^lbAVAAediy^^ 
firelight. I had iny hojDes at 
nearer and peej)ed in. heart'Jle|pei$\jP34^ 
Avithin me. I saAV a great, paneUed"^arl6i&^ 
three figures sitting about a gloAAung firh''6f-' ibgs. 
Sir Humjdirey sat on one side, his Avife on the 
other, and the Commodore had dragged u^) an 
elboAA-chair and AA'as seated betAveeii them. 
Candles stood uj)on the table, but they were 
unlighted. The leaping flames were amjfle for 
the talkers as they chatted cozily in their 
dancing light. 

‘All’s Avell,’ thought I, and turned to fetch 
Cicely. Then I stojDped. It looked A’^ery Avell; 
but AAdiat if there Avere other and less convenient 
"uests than the Commodore in the house? I 

0 

AA^ould make certain of that first. Half-a-dozen 
]Daces beyond the AAundow was a side-door leading 
to a galler}^ u]3on which the ^oj^ened. 

1 Avent stooping under the AAundoAA-, gained the 
door, and lifted the latch. It AAns so early in 
the evening that it AAns unsecured, and the door 
opened to my 2 )^^sh. There Avas no light in the 
gallery, and no sound of any one moAung. I 
slipj)ed across to the parlour, and went straight 
in, lifting my hand for silence. The}^ turned 
their heads as I appeared, and for a moment 
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stared at me in an astonisliment so complete 
tliat the outcry I feared from the Commodore 
■was an impossibility. 

AMiat !’ he hello-wed at last. 

‘Hiish!^ I whispered as I came forward. 
‘Yes, it is I, George.^ 

‘ George ! George ! ’ murmured Sir Humphrey ; 
wliile Lady Lester, who ' was nearest to . me, 
sprang up and took me in her arms. 

‘ My dear lad ! ^ said Sir Hum23hrey, coming 
up and seizing my hand. ‘ And is it you, 
really?’ 

‘Ay, ay, thank God, it is,’ said the Com- 
modore, Avaying his hook in his delight, ‘But 
quiet ’s the Avord,’ he called out at least ten times 
as loudly as Avas necessary ; ‘ not a sound, brother. 
Quiet, sister ; ask him no cpiestions yet. We 
must hide him till your j)eo 23 le are abed.’ 

‘First of all,’ said I, ‘have 3 ’ou any other 
A'isitors about the house ? Any one likely to 
come in here?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Lady Lester. ‘No one but 
ourselves.’ 

‘Y^ell, then,’ I returned, ‘Avith your j)ermission 
I Avill fetch my companion, for you must know 
I am not tiwelling alone.’ 

‘Fetch him in, -poor felloAV ; fetch him in !’ 
cried the Commodore. ‘There’s many a one in 
your 2 )ickle, my lad, hiding about the country 
yet.’ 

. ‘ One of our lost ones come back,’ said Sir 
IIuriijDhrey, patting my arm and looking at me 
affectionately ; ‘ one of them at aii}^ rate, Heaven 
be praised ! ’ 

‘ And have you heard nothing, then, of Cicely ? ’ 
I asked. 

■ ^ Not a Avord,’ said the Commodore, Avagging his 
liead'-^ ' ‘ Poor lass ! ’tis a sad case. She Avas tre- 
panned, I’U swear to that. TreiDanned she must 
liaA'-e been. To A^anish and 'leaA^e no sign. ’Tis 
not the first case knoAvn, either. But fetch the 
other' i^oor lad^ in. Sister’ll Avarm and feed ye 
like jprinces. Be sure of that.’ 

‘It isn’t a man,’ said I; ‘it’s a lady.’ 

‘ A lady ? ’ said Sir Hum^jhrey, 02 )en-mouthed. 

‘A lady?’ echoed the Commodore, and looked 
uneasily at his companions. 

‘ Yes,’ said I ; ‘ my Avife.’ 

‘ Wife ! Married ! ’ You should haA^'e heard 
them jDijDe out then, and the Commodore clenched 
his exclamation Avith a great oath. 

‘You are married, George?’ said Lady Lester 
in a tone of incredulity, and looking earnestly 
into my face. - 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘I have got married on my 
travels. . But I Avill fetch her in from the dark 
and the cold, Avhere I left her till I 'had looked 
over the ground.’ 

Not a Avord Avas said as I left the room, only 
the Commodore began to make a half-AA^histling, 
IiaK-bloAving noise Avhich always betokened that 
he Avas someAvhat puzzled and not oA^er-jDleased. 


I S23ed SAviftly back to the summer-house. 

Cicely kneAV my ste2) and ran to meet me. 

‘All’s aaMI,’ said I. ‘They are in the oak 
23arlour. We can get in by the side-door, you 
remember.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ I knoAv it Avell. YTio are 
there ? ’ 

‘Sir Hum23hrey, Lady Lester, and the Commo- 
dore. And I ’ve left them in a state of Avonder 
beyond speech. I told them I Avas going to 
fetch my Avife ; but they haA^en’t the least 
idea aaJio the lad}^ is.’ 

‘ Oh 1 ’ laughed Cicely. 

‘ There ’ll be an uproar Avhen they see your 
face,’ said I, joining in the laugh. 

As Ave 2 ^assed the AvindoAV I glanced in. The 
three in the 2^arlour had not sat doAvn again. 

They stood looking at each other as if talking and 
taking counsel, and I saAv Sir Humphrey shake 
his head in a A^ery 23erturbed fashion. The candles 
Avere noAv 'lighted. I had left the door slightly 
ajar, and in Ave Avent, across to the 2^3'Hour 
door, and in there. Lady Lester ste232^ed forward, 
very stately, to recede us. In sheer mischief I 
had taken Cicely’s hand to introduce her in 
formal 2^iii'^se, Avhen she snatched it from iny 
gras23, flung back her hood, and sprang toAvards 
Lady Lester. 

‘ Cicely 1 Cicely 1 ’ 

I belieA^e it Avas more sur23rising to them to 
see her than to see me, so com 2 fletely had she 
been gh^en over, and their excitement and dMight 
Avere in 25ro2)ortion. Lady Lester took her to her 
breast. Sir Hum23hrey shook her hand again and 
again, and the Commodore fairly ski2)25ed in his 
joy. Then he 25roA^ed himself the most Avide aAvake 
of all by S23ringing across the room and draAMng 
the curtains. I ste 2 )i)ed back to the door and 
sli 2 )ped a catch so that it could not be opened 
from Avithout, and Ave all gathered about the 
fire. 

‘It seems impossible!’ said Sir Hum23hrey, as , 

he kissed Cicely. 

‘ So this is your Avife, you rogue — is it ? ’ cried 
the Commodore, digging his hook into my side. 

‘ Nothing AYould satisfy ye, you young dog — eh ? . 

— ^but the 25rettiest maid in all the Avest-country. 

And Avhere in the name of AVonder' did ye 2 >lck ^ 

her up ? — Cicely, my lass, I ’m ten years , younger ; 

at sight of ye.’ 

‘Cicely come back again? And George? And 
you’re married?’ Lady Lester’s usual com230sure | 

Avas utterly gone, and she Avas laughing and . ) 

crying together. , * 

‘ Tell us your story,’ cried the Commodore. 

‘They must haA^e their su232^er first,’ said Lady 
Lester. — ‘ From where haA^e you come to-day ? ’ 

‘From Southampton,’ I ansAvered. 

• From Southampton ! ’ she said. ‘ You must 
be Avorn out.’ 

She went aAvay at once, and soon returned AAuth 
a tray of food and Avine. We Avanted to tallt, 
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Lilt our old friends would liave us eat and drink 
' first, and we were compelled to do tlieir Lidding. 
Then chairs were drawn up to the fire, and we 
entered on a recital of our adventures. Turn 
and turn aLout, as the story twisted, we sjDoke, 
and for an hour or more our hearers listened to 
us in Lreathless silence, excejDt when the Commo- 
dore became too much wrought up to remain still, 
and fired off volleys of comminations at Damerel 
or Kesgrave or Colin Lorel. 

‘And now,’ said Sir Humphrey, breaking into 
tlie stream of questions and comments when 'we 
had accounted for ourselves up) to the moment, 
‘the future?’ 

‘ We have been thinking of getting abroad,’ 
said I. . 

‘It would be best,’ he agreed. ‘England is no 
place for either of you at present.’ 

‘ Hast p)lenty of money ? ’ demanded the Com- 
modore. 

‘That’s the point,’ said I. ‘We have scarcely 
any left.’ 

■ ‘ God bless me ! ’ cried the Commodore. ‘ Ye 
must never stand for money. We’ll find je 
^ plent}^ Why, thou knowest lad, every stick, stone, 

and penny of mine will come to thee when I 
die. And here’s brother and sister as ready to 
help) ye as any in this world.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Sir Humphrey. 

‘You shall have everything you want,’ added 
Lady Lester. 

We thanked these good friends again and again. 
How delightful it was to be once more in safe 
quarters and in safe hands ! The shadow of 
further wanderings lay over us ; but for the 
instant we could bask in the firelight and stretch 
our weary limbs, sure of the p)resent moment, 
with no fears to break or disturb it. 

‘Have you any chatterers about 3mur house- 
hold, sister ? ’ asked the Commodore. 

‘ I was just thinking of that very thing, 
Eichard,’ she replied. ‘Most of the servants are 
reliable, but I cannot be sure of some of the 
younger maids. It will not do, I fear, for George 
and Cicel^^’s presence to be knovui generally.’ 

‘ Ho, no,’ said Sir Humphrey ; ‘it is best to 
run no risks. We can stow them away in the 
east wing beyond our ovm rooms, Eacliel. Prac- 
tically none, of the servants go that way save 
Deborah, your woman, and my man Thomas. 

' They may know safely ; the rest must be kep)t in 

ignorance.’ 

‘And how go things at Wliitemead?’ I asked. 
‘Are old William Quance and the rest all right?’ 

‘ William is ver}^ well, for I saw him ' this 
morning,’ said Sir Humphrey ; ‘ but he is no 
longer at Whitemead. He refused to stay there 
under Mr Eennison, and so did most of jouv 
other servants.’ 


‘Mr Eennison?’ said 1 . ‘Arjd, pray, who is 
he? And what is he doing at YTiitemead?’ 

All three looked at me in surprise. 

‘ Have }mu heard nothing about Whitemead ? ’ 
asked Lady Lester. . 

‘Hot a word,’ said I. 

‘"Wily — confound the greed}^ rogues! — it’s 
filched from }mu, lad,’ cried the Commodore. 
‘You being in the pickle 3-011 were, it was 
declared that- 3mur estate was forfeited, and this 
fellow Eennison, having claims in some fashion 
on the King, was p)aid off by a grant of White-, 
mead.’ 

‘Whitemead gone?’ I murmured, for it was 
a wrench — I cannot deny that it was a wrench. 

‘ Gone for ' the moment, George,’ said Sir 
Humphre3^ quietly ; ‘ but I think we shall 

get it back. I fancy Mr Eennison wiE be 
willing to seE, and that at a p)rice far belmr its 
value.’ 

‘Doesn’t he like the old place?’ I asked. 

* ‘ ’Tisn’t that,’ chuckled the Commodore ; ‘ but 
some desperate card or other fired at him one 
night as he rode home from Eomse3^ in the moon- 
light, and the baE went through his hat. He 
was off to London next da3^, and I’ll warrant 
he’ll be glad to get liis bargain off his hands 
and see cash instead. Brother ’s dealing with him 
now, and we’ll raise the money among us, never 
fear.’ 

‘ You heap kindness on kindness,’ I began ; 
but the Commodore interrupted me with ' a 
snort. 

‘Hark at the ladl’ he cried. ‘As if' we’d 
an3^bod3’’ else to see after, and he and Cicel3- 
running together, too.’ . 

‘A3',’ said 1 . ‘Great Barrow? How there ■?’k;‘, 

‘Ho better than 3^11,’ said Lad3^ Lester. ‘But* 
to whom it has gone or what is being done we 
don’t know 3'et.’ 

Cicel3’ looked round at us from the chair 
where she sat and smiled. 

‘ I give 3mu m3^ word,’ she said, ‘ I have 
been so uneas3' at what might hapi^en to our- 
selves E we were caught that I troubled but Ettle 
about house and land. Yet, to be sure, it’s a 
shame for them to take Great Barrow.’ 

‘The whole affair is shameful, m3’ child,’ said 
Lady Lester. ‘ After the way the3^ murdered 
poor Dame Lisle— and murder is the 03 E 3 ^ word 
for that — ^no one can wonder at what hap)pens. 
We have heard that the maids of honour have 
been as bold as an3^ in begging for the fines 
and forfeits laid upion suspected peojDle and 
places.’ 

‘Certainl}^ the country has come to a desperate 
p)ass,’ agreed Sir Humphrey, ‘ and this fashion 
of quelling the rebelEon must teE bitterl3^ in the 
end against the King.’ 
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THE CASTLE OF THE MOUHTAINS. 


T the time of the Third Crusade, a 
j)eriod singular!}^ fruitful of fable 
and legend, omens and superstitions, 
it is doubtful if anything seized 
more on the pojDular imagination 
than the almost legendary Castle of 
the jMountains. To the Crusaders it was the 
embodinient of all that was mysterious and ter- 
rible : a place where unknown torments awaited 
the captive, and from whose ogre-guarded gates 
no prisoner ever came out alive. In the records 
of the older chroniclers we frequently come across 
references to it and the dread it inspired ; and 
inan}^ a bluff, fearless soldier, listening at the 
camj^-fires at night to the tales circulating around, 
would — turning his e 3 "es for a moment to the 
Cross on his gabardine — frequentl}^ murmur a 
prayer that God would preserve him from the 
Castle of the i\Iountains. 

To many its name is familiar ; but perhaj)s few 
are aware that the famous Castle of the Mountains 
is none other than the Citadel of Cairo. In the 
following pages I propose to give a short account 
of its history. 

Apart from its own strange history and vicissi- 
tudes, a place where three such men as Saladin, 
.Napoleon, and Mohammed Ali once lived cannot 
fail to be of interest ; but for Englishmen the 
citadel possesses a personal and peculiar attraction, 
touching our island story, as it does, at some of 
the most glorious epochs of its history. Built on 
the north-western slope of the Mukattam Hills, 
at a height of about two hundred and fifty feet 
above .the city, its battlemented Vvalls and enclosed 
mosque of Mohammed Ali, with its taiDering and 
slender minarets, are the most prominent features 
that take the eye of the stranger in Grand Cairo. 
Founded in the year .1166, by the order of 
Saladin, it was built under the direction of the 
famous Emir Karakush with stones taken from 
the smaller pyramids of Ghizeh, no fewer than 
lift}’ thousand Christian prisoners being employed 
upon the works. To the genius of the architect 
and the thoroughness of the labour, the history 
of eight hundred years bears testimony. Looking 
at it now, with its solid masonry towering in 
places sixty feet above the level, its numerous 
loop-holes for arquebuse and bow, and its narrow 
entrances flanked by huge towers, one realises 
its practical impregnability to engines of ancient 
warfare, and how the occiq^ation of this fortress 
gaA^e to the possessor a power not to be ob- 
tained by any other means. Time after time in 
the tumultuous history of the country since the 
twelfth century has it been proved that he who 
was in possession of the citadel held Lower Egjqit 
in his grasj). 

Not once only has a sultan, taking refuge from 
his rebellious subjects within those impregnable 


walls, bided his time until, sweeping out at the 
right moment with his Mamelukes, he crushed 
rebellion with sword and fire, and garnished the 
castle turrets with the heads of his enemies. If 
the walls could not be taken by assault, neither 
could the garrison be readily forced to capitulate 
through starvation, for this was no small medieval 
castle. A town was practically enclosed within 
its mile of f rooming walls — space enough to 
contain food for many years ; and water — that 
scarce and ever-precious commodity in ' rainless 
Eg}q)t — was there in abundance, being ju’cvided 
by the skill of Karakush, who sank the famous 
Well of the Winding Stairs. This well still 
exists, and, under the name of Yussuf or Saladin’s 
Well, is one of the sights that tourists never 
miss. 

Though Saladin lived here for many years, the 
Castle of the Mountains was not completed until 
long after his death — in fact, not until the follow- 
ing century. It was his intention to have en- 
circled the whole of Cairo by a gigantic wall 
reaching from each side of the citadel ; but this, 
together with the ambition of an Eastern empire, 
was frustrated by the untimely, death of the great 
sultan at Damascus in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. Little now remains as relics of Saladin’s 
own time. Most of the walls and the general 
plan are his ; so also the well which bears his 
name ; and very probably also those circular 
towers, needing but ‘ a little ivy creeping up the 
gray walls, or some moss growing into the mortared 
interstices, to carry one back in mind to those 
old ruins at home which are relics of the days 
when knights in armour laid lance in rest for 
the guerdon of a lady’s smile ; for these towers 
are Norman in plan and execution, and probably 
they were Norman hands which piled stone xipon 
stone, since, as prisoners of war, they laboured 
for the conqueror. 

The Dar-el-Acll, or Great Hall of Justice, was 
also situated here. Popular tradition has given 
it the name of the great sultan ; but it is more 
than probable that it was not built until some 
years after Saladin’s time. However that may 
be, it was for centuries the admiration and pride 
of Eastern chroniclers. No trace now remains of 
its massive granite pillars, each carved in one 
solid piece from the living rock. Its beautiful 
bronze gates, unique of their kind, have dis- 
ax^peared ; so also has the throne of ivory and 
ebony, in which successive sultans sat and gave 
judgment to all comers. Some x)ortions of the 
walls, however, were standing in the year 1830, 
when they were dovui; by order of 

Mohanuned Ali, to make room for the x>resent 
great mosque which bears his name. Of Saladin’s 
time one interesting relic still remains in the 
bas-relief of a large stone eagle which, carved on 
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tlie wall, looks down upon Cairo from its height 
of over two 'hundred feet ; it was probably 
sculptured by the order of Karakush to com- 
memorate his work — H4arakush’ meaning a black 
eagle. Long afterwards the eagle became invested 
with many a strange legend and fable, and was 
said by the superstitious to give a warning cry 
whenever any calamity was about to befall the 
city. 

The mosc[ue of En Nasir Mohammed, though 
sometimes attributed to Saladin, was not really 
built until 1318, b}^ tlie sultan of that name. It 
has now fallen into decay ; the dome has gone, 
but the minarets and the walls still remain, their 
mutilated fragments telling of the mosque as it 
had been in the heyday of its beauty. 

Erom the time of Saladin on •until- the end of 
the eighteenth century the liistory of the Castle 
of the Mountains is principally that of many 
and quickly-succeeding sultans, vdio followed one 
another as swiftly as intrigue and treacheiy, 
Avith their handmaidens, the dagger and poison- 
cup, could effectually do their work ; and this 
was so thoroughly that the average reign of each 
barely exceeded six years. We have, however, 
an interesting account of the state held at the 
citadel by the Mameluke sultans in the 
sixteenth century, from the pen of Barbafella, 
who was secretary to the Yenetian ambassador, 
Benetto Sanuto, on the occasion of a mission 
sent b}^ the Doge. 

On the morning of 24th Ainal 1503, attended 
by numerous sheiks and IMameluJces, the Yenetian 
Envoy and his retinue presented themselves at 
the castle. Ascending a high flight of steps, they 
passed through an iron doorway guarded by three 
himdred jMamelukes, and eleven inner gateways, 
each guarded by u]d wards of a hundred Mame- 
lukes, before they entered a spacious coimtyard, 
which Barbafella reckoned to be six times the size 
of St jMark^s Square. Here, on a raised platform, 
surrounded by twelve thousand white-clad war- 
riors, the Sultan Canso el Ghoury sat, clad in a 
dress of dark-green cloth, a muslin turban on 
his head, and a naked scimitar by his- side. 
This sultan met his death in that bloody fight 
which gave Eg}q)t into the hands of the Sultan 
Selim and his victorious Turks, when it became 
part of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mameluke sultan after ]\Iameluke sultan held 
the citadel and Cairo under the jegis of the 
Porte from this time on until one July morning 
in the year 1798, when a Erankish army, led by 
the greatest soldier of modern times, iNapoleon 
Bonaparte, First Consul of the French Eepublic, 
marched in and took formal possession. The 
preMous day, on the t>lains of Embabeh, Eastern 
valour had gone down before the unshaken 
discipline of the army of Italy, and another 
step had been gained in that gigantic plan of 
Eastern conquest mapped out in the brain of the 
great Corsican — a plan which some little time 


later was rudely shaken, first by a one-armed 
British sailor who sent the French fleet to the 
bottom of Aboukir Bay, and again by another 
British sailor who sent the invader worsted and 
beaten from before the walls of Acre. 

For three years the French held possession; 
then, some time after Napoleon had left for 
France, and Kleber, his best general, had been 
assassinated in what is now the garden of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, they departed, leaMng j\Iameluke 
and Turk, to fight for possession. Out of this 
heterogeneous mass struggling for power there 
rose one man, a soldier of fortune, who, tliough 
he once sold tobacco in the streets of his nati^^e 
Cavalha, was yet a man of destiny ; and suc- 
ceeding where the great Corsican had failed, he 
bequeathed unimpaired to his children a kingdom 
which he had won with his sword. 

At the time of the French embarkation 
Mohammed Ali was but a captain of Albanian 
mercenaries ; but in four years, by his consum- 
mate address, he had made himself master ofi 
Cairo and the citadel, from which he drove 
Khurshid Pasha, the nominee of the Imperial 
Ottoman Porte. Khurshid had taken refuge in 
the citadel, confident in its powers of resistance. 
But the times had changed. The days of the 
battering-ram and scaling-ladders had passed 
away, and villainous saltpetre had come into use ; 
and jMohammed Ali, vdth that ready adaj^tability 
which ever characterised him, had cannon dragged 
up to the Mulcattam Heights, from which he had 
the citadel at his mercy. 

Two years later Fraser’s ill-fated 'expedition 
went to Eg}q)t ; and — ^liowever humiliating the 
admission to one’s national pride — it was defeated 
by Mohammed Ali in fair fight at the battle of 
El Hamad, and four hundred British soldiers 
were imprisoned in the citadel drmgeons. How- 
ever, the captives were well treated by Mohammed 
Ali, and eventually liberated. It is a most 
extraordinary fact, as illustrating the Angaries of 
fortune, that the citadel Avas lately garrisoned by 
the regiment Avhich Avas imprisoned there in 1807 
— the Seaforth Highlanders, or Eo’ss-shire Buffs. 

It is not our intention to enter into details of 
all the bloody deeds Avhich history relates as 
liaAing occimred in the citadel. That Avould 
proA*e an endless topic, for it is doubtful if any 
fortress of either ancient or modern times could 
furnish such a sanguinary record ; but there is 
one incident Avhich no accomit of the citadel, 
hoAveA'er brief, can leave unnoticed. 

By the year 1811 Mohammed Ali had Avorsted 
most of Ms enemies ; there yet remamed, how- 
eA'er, the remnant of the ancient lords of the 
country, the Mamelukes, whose insatiable hatred 
Avas neither to be appeased . by favoiu' nor 
mitigated by fear. As long as they simdved 
there AA'as danger : and !Mohammed Ah in his 
march to power Avas not the man to be hanix^ered 
by slight qualms of conscience. 
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On the morning of the 1st I^Iarch 1811 his 
son, Toussoun Pasha, vras to he invested %vith the 
pelisse of commander-in-chief, and aU the nota- 
bilities of the country' 'had been inMLted to take 
part in the ceremony, the Mamelukes included. 
Pour hundred and eighty strong, they rode to 
the citadel, secure in their numbers and prowess, 
and resplendent in their gorgeous trappings and 
magnificent uniforms. As honoured guests they 
■;cere received ; and, well pleased, they departed 
down the long, narrow lane, flanked with high 
v.'alls and rocks, which, passing through the great 
gate of Azab, opens out u^jon the Eomneylia 
Srpiare. The foremost had already almost reached 
the entrance, and those in the rear had passed 
v/ell v'ithin the lane, when suddenly Saleh 
Khosh, the chief of Mohammed Alfs Albanian 
Ijodyguard, shouted out an order, and in an 
instant the rocks and walls around swarmed 
with men, who fired volley after volley upon 
the seething, swearing, struggling mass below. 
Pruitlessly the Mamelukes forced their horses up 
the slope, or, dismounting, tried to climb the 
rocks to get at their enemies. It was all in vain. 
The place was a trap, and of the four hundred 
and eighty Vr'ho set out that morning not one 
came out of those shambles alive. It is said that 
one Mameluke, Emin Bey by name, escaped by 
binding the eyes of his charger with his turban 
and jumping him over the battlements ; and 
dragomans to this day point out to the trusting 
tourist a spot from' which the drop is at least 
eighty feet, remarking with due solemnity, ‘Here 
Mameluke jiuiip.^ But, however picturesque, we 
fear that the story is only one of those very 
pleasant fables of which the land of Egyqpt 
furnislies such a fruitful crop. The truth, as 
far as can be gathered, is that this j)^rticiilar 
Mameluke came late, and bolting into Syria, 
lived securely there for many years, no doubt 
ofteji thinking that, whilst punctuality might be 
a virtue, there are times when the want of it is 
not altogether without its compensations. 

From this time on until, with years, his 
position had become more assured, and he moved 
into his country palace at Shoubrah, Mohammed 
All resided in the citadel ; and he was buried, 
in 1849, in the mosque which bears his name. 

Peaceful times fell upon tliis grim and battered 
old fortress henceforward, until Arabi Pasha 
raised the Hag of revolt in 1882, when again it 
became the centre of warlike activity, to be held 
by tlie mutineers until, oh the evening of the 
13th September 1882, one hundred British sol- 
diers, spurring up their jaded horses, which had 
carried them from the field of Tel-el-Kebir, rode 
into the citadel, and by sheer audacity com- 
pelled the Egyptian troops to lay down their 
rifles and yield themselves iip as i^risoners of 
war. 

Although this grim old fortress is so rich in 


historic associations and stories of stii*ring deeds, 
it is yet set amongst surroundings in comparison 
-mth which it is hut a thing of a day. It has 
often been said that the '^dew from its battle- 
ments is the finest in the world. However that 
may he, it may be asserted that from no other 
smgle standpoint can he seen spread out to 
view places and things of richer interest or of 
more momentous import in the history of the 
w'orld. 

Right below at oiir feet lies Cairo, vdth its 
four hundred mosques — Cairo, an ancient city, 
but yet a thing of yesterday compared mth 
Memphis, which lay far over on the left, 
where now can he seen faintly the pyramids of 
Sakkarah — Memphis, which was no mushroom- 
city when Abraham came into ‘Egypt, and on 
whose heax^ed-np mounds the squalid village of 
Mitrahenny now stands, and amongst whose 
broken pottery half-naked Arab children x^lay. 
Here, too, long after, the Assyrian came, when 
mad Cambyses slew the Apis bull, the sacred god 
of the Egyptians. 

There, thrown into bold relief by the setting 
sim, wliich dips just behind them, are the great 
pyramids of Ghizeh ; and near by is the ^ullage 
of Embaheh, where Nax)oleon defeated the Mame- 
lulces, and delivered the well-known oration be- 
ginning, ‘Soldiers, fifty centuries look down upon 
you ! ^ Those great mounds of earth, too, hoiuiding 
Cairo to the south are practically all that remain 
of El Postat, where Amru, the Arab conqueror of 
Egypt, first X)ifcched his tent, and, sword in hand, 
promulgated those doctrines which yet remain 
as the religion of its people. 

Par away on the right, near what is now the 
^allage of Matarieh, was Heliopolis, the City of 
the Sun, whence Joseph the alien took his vdfe, 
aiid where the youtliful Moses drank deep of the 
fount of Egyptian learning. There, right along, 
seen here and there, is the glinting surface of the 
father of rivers, the bountiful genius of Egypt, 
whose waters, now laden with ghiassas and steam- 
boats, have yet reflected the gorgeous sails of 
Cleox)atra’s yacht, and borne the weight of CaBsar’s 
shix^s-of-war. 

Out far beyond Cairo, river, and 
stretches the inscrutable, silent desert, from which 
the gloom steals up at night, leaving for a moment, 
ere night itself falls, the battered old pila bathed 
in the rich after-glow of an Egyptian sunset. 

The Castle of the Mountains has had many 
masters, and upon it the soldiers of an alien race 
now hold their grix^. Saracen, emperor, soldier 
of fortune — they have all passed away • and the 
old walls which once echoed to the stirring sound 
of SaladiiHs war-drums, as they called the faithful 
to figlit against the infidel, now echo with equal 
iinx^artiality to the sound of the bugle as it 
rouses the British soldier from his bed in the 
morning. 
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THE ETHICS OF LUGE:. 




1 


S luck a reality or a superstition? 
Tliis is a question apt to arise in 
the mind that is sulFering from 
the supposed vagaries of this impe- 
rial phantom. Are the succession 
of bad cards for a whole evening 


and the loss of a fortune alike unequivocal 
tokens with a plump legacy and ‘five by cards 
game’ of tlie good or ill humour of the fickle 
imp ? 

It is noticeable that luck, spoken of simply as 
luck, signifies good-luck. ‘What luck P thinks 
the speculator as his shares go up by leaps and 
bounds. The peasant drinks to ‘luck’ in the 
eleemosynary glass which he owes to the chance 
generosity of a stranger. ‘How lucky to have 
reached home before the storm broke ! ’ as though 
the storm luid been delayed by tlie wayfarer’s 
luck, and only ventured to come down wlien lie 
was safely housed. ‘ Give a man luck, and cast 
him into the sea,’ says tlie proverb ; ‘ he cannot 
drown, any more than the boat that carried 
CoBsar and his fortunes could founder.’ ‘It is all 
luck’ is the phrase that consoles the loser and 
moderates the pride of the winner at the game 
of life, or any other game, all the world over. 
‘And this success I. owe not in any way to 
fortune’ was reckoned a foolhardy boast even in 
the mouth of the Ca3sar wlio made it. For, 
however lucky a man may have been, the luck 
may turn, may desert a former favourite- for a 
new and luckier comer ; and therefore luck must 
neither be provoked by ingratitude nor irritated 
by futile complaints. 

But into these errors the really lucky man 
seldom falls ; he believes in hiniself too implicitl}'', 
and is more apt to trade upon his luck than 
to defy it. Everything he touches turns, in tlie 
popular phrase, into gold ; and his friends and 
followers cling to the fiction of his infallible luck 
with a blinder and more obsequious fidelity even 
than his own. They whisper that he has the 
‘ devil’s own luck,’ without considering jierhaps 
that that potentate’s luck is scarcely lucky. One 
of the very luckiest of modern speculators — 
lucky to the tune of fourteen or fifteen millions 
sterling — has himself put it upon record that 
he was ‘the most miserable devil on the face of 
the earth.’ His diabolic promptings or his Jay 
Gouldish dexterity, one or both ; his unflinching, 
rigid, remorseless pursuit of his one object, let 
who would go to the wall, so he kept the crown 
of the causeway, ended in riches beyond the 
dreams of avarice and wretchedness below tliat 
of the lowest of Adam’s sons. Fortune has been 
merry — has granted him his heart’s desire, and 
a fatal consciousness of the leanness of his own 
soul therewith. 

A fool is proverbially lucky. The best of cards 


are dealt, to him who least knows how to profit 
by them — to" him they’ bring but the embarrass- 
ment of riches ; or, rendered prodigal by siicli 
unearned and iinlooked-for luck, lie runs easily 
through a couple of fortunes, and dies a beggar 
at the end. 

On the' belief in luck have augurs, divinators, 
fortune-tellers, all traded from time immemorial 
to the present age. They ‘calculate’ the incalcul- 
able ; and, necessarily, arbitrary dogmas take the 
place of a logical basis on which to work out 
their schemes. They rely in the luck of odd 
numbers ,* in them the imperial phantom — either 
in birth or chance or death — loves to reside. 
Seven has always been a number to conjure 
with, and the seventh child of a seventh child 
born in the seventh month comes clad in a myste- 
rious panoply of foreknowledge absolute * ^Yhile 
nine was at one place and period looked upon as 
a symbol of deity. Great men will have their 
lucky day or month, as one of th‘e Ciesars gave 
his name to the eighth month — tliat in which 
the most fortunate events of his life had occurred. 
The blood of a great family, like that of the 
Stuarts or the Bourbons, for instance, is said to 
carry with it, even in its collateral branches, the 
taint of that ill-success, ill-health, which is summed 
up as ill-luck. Certain gems, such, for instance, 
as opals, are esteemed as stones of ill- omen — 
talismans reversed. It is not, of course, that 
their beauty is brittle, but that they carry with 
them ill-luck to their wearers or owners. The 
truth of this superstition is demonstrated by the 
violent deaths which have befallen unlucky opal- 
wearers. Have they not succumbed to the ill-luck 
attending a gem, to gain possession of which a 
fellow-creature has not hesitated to shed, their 
blood? No doubt it is very unlucky to awaken 
the covetousness of a robber and a murderer. 
And as opals are especially esteemed in the East 
for their talismanic powers, changing their irides- 
cent hues according to the danger or safety of 
their wearer, to this imaginary gift their evil 
reputation is doubtless due. For, like other talis- 
mans, the opal is capable of having its action 
reversed in the hands of a new owner ; or so 
it is believed. Indeed, the carriage so artfully 
designed by Napoleon the Great — so commodiously 
fitted up, so lavishly furnished — sufficed to carry 
him first to Hoscow and last to Waterloo ; and 
having wrecked the fortunes of its great con- 
triver, it made those of its two succeeding owners, 
and is still ‘going,’ in more senses than one, for, 
like Wallenstein’s horse, very little is left of 
the original article, owing to the enthusiasm of 
curiosity-mongers and collectors. 

The Oriental mind, with a strong leaning 
towards fatalism, is by consequence a devout 
believer in luck. In a well-known allegory, two 
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friends — one a believer and the other a sceptic 
in the imperial phantom — agree to test luck. 
Two honest, industrious poor men are selected 
to be experimented on. The sceptic gives to one 
honest, industrious poor man sufficient money to 
start him in business ; the believer in luck simply 
presents to the second poor man the first thing 
he happens to pick up — a piece of lead. By a 
series of the most unforced natural accidents, the 
money-gifted poor man returns ere long to his 
poverty. The experiment is repeated ^Yith the 
same result. In the meanwhile the man. endowed 
with the insignificant piece of lead rises by 
means of it — and luck — to opulence. So that, in 
this instance at least, the ^ proverb that it is 
better to be born lucky than rich is borne out 
by the event. 

To the practical Western mind, accustomed to 
trace the necessaiy concatenation of human 
events, the theory of a personal luck is not 
without its absurdit3^ Yet when it is considered 
that by walking down one side of the street 
instead of the other, by entering or abstaining 
from entering a room, the whole future of a 
man’s life has been coloured, we cannot reflect 
without wonder on the causes, trivial and acci- 
dental in the highest degree, on which turn the 
vicissitudes of our lives. Add to this, what has 
been so often observed that it has ciystallised 
into a proverb, that misfortunes never come 
singly (just as j^i’osperity is drawn as b}^ a magnet 
to the prosperous) ; and the sense of being pur- 
sued, either b}'- ill-luck or good, necessarily exer- 
cises a considerable influence over 'our thoughts, if 
not our actions. 

A good man struggling with adversity — ill- 
luck — is popularly said to be a sight for the 
gods ; the entertainment is certainly, at times, a 
prolonged one. To protect oneself, therefore, if 
it 111 a}' easil}^ be done, from the malice, and to 
propitiate the favour of the phantom, has natu- 
ralW occupied man’s imaginative nature. Why 
witches were supposed to be disarmed of their 
unholy powers by horse-shoes we do not know ; 
but in houses of recent erection the superstition is 
still extant. Within the past year we have observed 
no less than seven nailed over the door of a quite 
modern mansion, and the owner’s justification of 
his credulit}’' was threefold: first, that they couldn’t 
be seen because of the jasmine ; second, that Helsoii 
had one nailed to the mast of the Victory ; and 
last, that if he were to remove them his wife 
would be sure they would be ruined the week 
after. It has been argued that the confidence 
inspired by a favourable augury gave to the 
Roman soldiers that assurance of conquest which 
is in itself half the victory. In ' like manner 
Napoleon was used to point to a sunbeam as a 
symbol of success, like that which the Sun of 
Austerlitz had brought him and his veterans ; 
well knowing the effect of a happy omen on the 
common mind from the influence which it was 


prone to exercise over his own uncommon one. 
For it cannot be denied that the greatest intel- 
lects have been by no means free of the spell 
which a belief in luck casts over its votaries. 
But while a strong mind may indulge harmlessly 
in a pet superstition, well knowing it to be such, 
the same credulity will relax into hopele.ss de- 
moralisation that mind which is not braced by- 
l^rinciple or guided by ethics higher than those 
of luck. To an infatuated belief in or a con- 
fidence unreservedly bestowed on luck the gambler 
owes the misery of a life wasted in the worship 
of a phantom. Soli Beo gloria carries, too dazzling 
a brilliance for weak eyes to contemplate, and 
the strongest crutches are impediments to hands 
too feeble and unaccustomed to grasp them firml3\ 
So we limp unrejoicingly along the road of life, 
and peer through smoked glass darkly for the light 
of our Muck-’ 


WHICH OP US TWAIN? 

I HEARD one sing beside tlie stream, 

When eve was robed in sad and gray : 

‘ Dear heart,’ he sang, ‘ which of us twain 
Has lived his life to greater gain ? 

For I have lived to joy alway, 

And I have laughed in every day, 

And I have lived in every breath. 

And I have sucked each sweet ; and you 
Have knelt— as He of Nazareth — 

And sipped of joy and siqDped of rue, 

And looked toward a day of death.’ 

‘Dear heart,’ I said, ‘if life were all — 

If life were life, and death were death — 
Then life might judge betwixt us twain 
Which life is lived to greater gain. 

If life were all, and with the breath 
Your life and mine should cease to be, 

Then life might judge ’twixt you and me, 
And say which seed was better grown, 

And which dead blossom bloomed most gay, 
And which lived best : who lived aloire, 

Or he "who sought the crowd alway. 

But life and death shall cease to be ; 

And who shall speak of gain again. 

And who shall say what wisdom is, 

Or ask which seed were best unsown, 

Or what were- rue, what happiness ; 

And who shall judge ’twixt you and me 
When sight is come to sightless men. 

And He of Nazareth to His own ? ’ 

Agnes Orozier Herbertson. 
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A BEND OF THE TWEED. 


VERY one 'wlio knows tlie river 
Tweed from its rise in Tweed^s Well 
to Berwick-on-Tweed, wliere it is 
lost ill tlie German Ocean, lias 
each his or her oi\m favourite bend 
or reach or valley of that classic 
stream ; and those who know it only here and 
there will be prepared to swear that the part 
they know is the best and finest stretch in all 
its course. The stretch we have in view is less 
known than some others, but is not less distin- 
guished ; and, once known, it becomes ‘ a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever.’ 

Almost opposite to Ashiestiel, in driving, walk- 
ing, or cycling, there is a choice of two roads : 
one by Caddonlee and Clovenfords, over the hill to 
Galashiels ; the other, which hugs the Tweed, by 
Caddonfoot, Fernilee, and the Rink farm, where 
there is a Roman canix^, on to Selkirk or Gala- 
shiels. It is this lower road that, either in 
coming up or going down the river, will be 
found so full of interest and charm. Ruskin has 
praised it ; so have all the j)oets belonging to the 
Edinburgh Angling Club, and so has Andrew 
Lang. The latter in thinldng of this spot 
says: ^Life is always “the boy” when one is 
beside the Tweed. Times change, and we change, 
for the worse ; but the river changes little. Still 
he courses through the keen and narrow rocks 
beneath the bridge of Yair. . . . Still the water 
loiters along by the long boat-pool of Yair, as 
though loath to leave the drooping boughs of the 
elms ; still it courses with a deep eddy through 
the Elm YTieel, and ripj)les under Eernilee.’ And 
this Eernilee was the home of Alison Ruther- 
ford, whose letters have been edited by Mr Craig- 
Brown. 

Those who have felt the indescribable charms 
of the river Tweed will be prepared to agree 
with Christopher iSTorth that Gve love them too 
well to describe them.’ . William and Dora 
Wordsworth characterised the scenery on their 
journey in' 1803, between Peebles and Clovenfords 
Inn, as — 

No. ISA-t-Yol. IY. 


More pensive in sunshine 
Than others in moonshine. 

But they journeyed to Melrose over the hill to 
Galashiels, and so missed this bend of the Tweed. 
It is possible we have thus missed a sonnet also ! 
Lockhart says that houses or lands would have 
had little permanent interest or charm for Sir 
Walter Scott unless they were situated in Ettrick 
or Yarrow or 

Pleasant Teviotdale, 

Fast by the river Tweed. 

AsMestiel, in. Ettrick Forest, fast by the Tweed, 
was Scott’s happiest home, for one always asso- 
ciates Abbotsford, wliich is five miles lower down, 
with the tragedy of his later life. Scott has 
othervuse thrown the glamour of romance over 
the vale of Tweed in his Monastmj^ Ahlot^ Tlie 
Black Dwarfs and the introductory poems in 
Marmion, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Abbotsford are 
places of pilgrimage ; vdiile Innerleithen, claiming 
to be St Ronan’s Well, has cunningly named the 
j)roduct of its mineral well after the novel of 
that name. Traquair is near by, with its ghostly 
old house.: the poem by Principal Shairp, ‘The 
Bush aboon Traquair,’ preserves the charm of the 
place ; while Dr John Brown’s Minclvnioor is the 
best of guide-books for those who msh to tramp 
over the hills into Yarrow. 

This bend of the Tweed between Ashiestiel and 
Yair Bridge, so full of literary and scenic interest 
and charm, is less visited than some parts, though 
when once seen it rises up in the memory and 
imagination again and again like the daffodils 
Y^ords worth saw dancing by the lake-side. Sir 
George Reid has done his best for the river in 
the illustrations to his River Tioeecl; so has, Mr 
Burn-Murdoch, who has several sketches of this 
bend of the river in Andrew Lang’s Angling 
SJcetches. Two j)rose papers by Lang and one or 
two of his poems do justice to the Tweed here 
and elsewhere ; but whether is Christoi^her North 
or Andrew Lang the greatest story-teller about 


tills very bend of the Tweed ? There is a curious 
similarity in their angling experiences here. Both 
[All Rights Resei'ved.] JUNES, 190]. 
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arrive at the river when a splendid ‘rise' is on, 
and both are siinilarh’ nnprepared. John Enshin, 
driving np to Ashiestiel, was impressed with ‘the 
murmur, whisper, and low fall of the stream, un- 
inatehed for mystery and sweetness d while Andrew 
Laug confesses that ^ one cannot reproduce the 
charm of tlm strong river in pool and stream, of 
the steep rich banle that it rushes or lingers hy, 
of the green and heathery hills beyond, or the 
bare slopes where the blue slate breaks through 
among the dark old thorn-trees, remnants of the 
Forest. It is all homeh’ and all haunted ; and 
if a Tweedside fisher might have his desire, he 
would sleep the long sleep in the little church- 
yard that lies lonely above the pool of Caddon- 
foot, and hard by Christopher Nor tins favourite 
quarters at Clovenfords.* A brave fisher does 
sleep , there, Eobert Shortreed, known as ‘ Eobiii 
o' the Xest,' keeper for forty years of the head- 
quarters of the Edinburgh Angling Club. Just 
here at Caddonfoot, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
when a lad, wandering thither from Melrose, with 
his fishing-rod, threw it aside and took up his 
sketch-book instead. Andrew Lang has further 
helped to haunt this region by his pretty faiiy- 
story The Gold of Fcrmlec^ the deserted mansion 
of the Rutherfords near Yair Bridge. Alison 
Rutherford or Cockburn of Fernilee, who fore- 
told the future greatness of Scott, ha^ung seen 
him as a child of seven in his own home in 
George Square, Edinburgh, wrote a version of the 
‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ and when an old 
woman pictured her youthful days at Tweedside : 

can this minute figure myself running as fast 
as a greyhound, on a hot summer day, to liave 
the pleasure of a plunge into Tweed. I see 
myself made up like a ball, with my feet wrapt 
in lu}' petticoat, on the declivity of hill at 
Fernilee, letting myself roll down to the bottom 
with infinite delight.’ 

Scott made Clovenfords Inn his headquarters 
ere he took Ashiestiel : not the present inn, but 
Whytbanlc-lee Cottage, which seems likely again 
to be transformed to its original use. Thither, 
Christopher North tells us, he once drove from 
Edinburgh at 4 a,:m., and took a breiikfast such 
as only a hungry angler could face. The style 
affected by Christopher North in Blackwood has 
gone out of literature, and few now read the 
Nodes. Yet what a graphic power he wielded ' 
YTiat poetry, wholesomeness, and freshness in 
every page of his writing ! — there were giants in 
those days ; like a modern kinematograph, images 
and pictures are made to dance before the mind’s 
eye of the reader. His writings are as full of 
exuberant life as the man himself, and the three 
hoiu's and five minutes he takes to do the thirty- 
six miles from Edinburgh thither pass verv quickly 
in his company. To 'Wilson the Tweed was then 
the best trouting stream in Scotland, and he would 
have hear til}' endorsed the lines of , Thomas Tod 
Stoddart in its praise,- or those of a later laureate : 


. Of all the bends on silver Tweed 
Vvliere is there one so fair 
As that in front of Fernilee, 

The famed boat-pool of Yair? 

The fringing trees droop tenderly 
From banks of sward all green, 

And in the waters, passing by, 

Their mirrored grace is seen ; 

And when the summer zephyrs blow, 

And s^ving the brandies hanging low, 

Soft kisses pass between. 

YTiat reminiscences Wilson has given us of fish- 
ing here and elsewhere, mixed with his ovm 
exuberant humour ! And he takes time to tell 
of a visit to Ashiestiel when Scott was there. 
William Wordsworth signalised liis msit to 
Clovenfords Iw writing Amrrow Unvisited.’ Since 
1S67 Clovenfords has. been famous for the Tweed 
Yineries, where luscious grapes and orchids 
for the London market were grown by the 
late William Thomson, once gardener to the 
Duke of Bnccleuch at Dalkeith. He made this 
barren hillside blossom like the rose with his 
scientific methods and his patent manure. At 
Dalkeith he raised two new varieties of grapes ; 
here at Clovenfords he founded a 
industry which was soon widely imitated. The 
X)lace became quite an important little ^ullage, 
with a station on the Galashiels and Peebles 
Railway, and is a famous nursery for young gar- 
deners. He had gold medals at Hamburg and 
Paris, and was a sj^lendid examx)le of a successful 
self-made man. 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder terms Ashiestiel Sir 
Walter Scott’s Paradise. By his own confession, 
the x>Griod he spent here between 1S04 and 1S12, 
when he removed to Abbotsford, was a very 
hax:)X\y time. He was storing those images and 
imxnessions which were afterwards to be given 
forth in his X'O^try and his novels. Here Mar- 
onion and the first C)f TFaverley were 

written, as weU as that precious autobiographic 
fragment vdiich Lockhart has rightly pjHced in 
the forefront of the Memoir. Professor Yeitch is 
correct in saying that the introductory cantos of 
Marniion are the most exquisite of all his 
writings. Tliese were the direct inspiration of 
this jff ace. and its surromidings : Cis if felt and 
written amid the glow of heather, sheen of 
bracken, and ri^q^le of the burn, while the heart 
is filled and stirred by old legend and stoiy and 
romance.’ He wrote in the dining-room, which 
now forms part of a passage ; his books were 
kex:)t in the dining-room. Through a window in 
the old dining-room Scott’s greyhounds, Douglas 
and Percy, used to bound out and in as he Sitt 
at work. Here the family lived simpffy, killed 
their own mutton and ];)oultry ; and, as they were 
seven miles from kirk or market, the master read 
prayers on Sunday, and would tell the young 
folks Bible stories after dinner in the op)en air, 
it might be beside Elibank Tower. Lockhart 
thought a more beautiful place for a could 
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not be conceived. It suited liis disposition, for 
jie said if he did not see the heather once a year 
lie would die. Scott thought the place seques- 
tered, simple, solitary ; the situation ‘ nnconimoiily 
beautiful, by the side of a fine river, whose 
streams are there very favourable for angling, 
surrounded by the remains of natural woods, and 
by hills abounding in game.^ Thither came John 
Hurray to consult Scott about the Quarterly 
Feview ; Southey was also a msitor, and at Wil- 
liamshope, at the head of the glen, he said a last 
good-bye to Hiingo Park, the African traveller. 

Christopher North was there also, and heard 
him chant from the quarto sheets of HS. the two 
first cantos of Marmion, with look, voice, and 
action appropriate to the spirit-stirring poetry of 
war ; he also rode with a party over the hills to 
Newark Tower, where the minstrel was in at the 
death of the sole hare killed that day. In later 
years John Buskin drove thither, up Tweedside 
from Abbotsford, and described the Tweed and 
his impressions of the j^ktee with the hand of a 
master. The nucleus of the place was a Border 
peel, once the property of the Eers ; in Scott’s 
time he rented it from his cousin-german, Colonel 
Bussell. There was then no bridge over the 
Tweed here, and a kitchen gmte lay for long at 
the ford in the bed of the Tweed. Tlie hitting 
thither from the banks of the Esk he considered 
the greatest bore in creation ; that to Abbotsford 
no less so.. Wlien he moved, his neighbours were 
delighted with the procession of his furniture 
down Tweedside, in which old swords, targets, 
and lances were much in evidence. Probably 
such a nondescript flitting as that of Scott’s from 
Ashiestiel never was seen before on Tweedside. 
In leawiig this home he turned his back on ease 
and peace of mind. 

How perennial is the interest in Scott and 
his writings may be judged by the publication of 
three diSerent editions of his novels close upon 
the heels of one another at the beginning of 
1901, the annonnceinent of a limited ^Edin- 
burgh^ edition, and also the issue of a brief 
Life of Sir JFalter Scott (Sands & Co.) by Pro- 
fessor Hudson, of Stanford University, California. 
This last is a somid and well-balanced piece of 
work, winch it is a pdeasure to meet with, and 
from which we learn that in Great Britain 
his romances are bought and read as widely 
as ever — ^as widely as the novels of Dickens, 
and more widely than those of Tliackeray. Scott 
w.:as fortunate in having as biographer his son-in- 
law Lockhart, whose great work Iras been supple- 
mented by the issue of the Letters and Journal. 
Bobert Chambers, George Gilfillan, B. H. Hutton, 
Profeasor Saintsbury, and James Hay have all 
written brief biographies. Professor Hudson,, his 
latest biographer, is probably right in setting 
dovm the. central principle of Scott’s career as 
ambition for the Alan Scottd Personal fame and 
fortune were all subservient to this. He spent 


some seventy-six thousand pounds on Abbotsford.- 
^His j)oems and novels,' says Professor Hudson, 
Are incidents of his existence, his life-work was 
Abbotsford.' Scott left his name unstained and 
had no enemies, and the kind of pride whicli 
makes a man in the decadence of his powers 
espouse a debt of about one hundred and thiity 
thousand poimds, which was only partly his own, 
is not so common that we cannot admire it. 
Hark Twain recently accepted the same position, 
and lectured and scribbled himself out of it, and 
survived the ordeal. In range and depth of 
influence, Scott, according to Professor Hudson, 
comes after Goethe as the most important single 
tigure in the imaginative literature of his time. 
That imaginative literature Professor Hudson has 
again ax:>p>raised, and, while he is just to Scott 
as a poet, he shows liis shortcomings. Of the 
novels, he thinks Blaeh JDicarf 2Ionasfery, and 
Betrothed the ]iootest of the lot; Ivanhoe is daih 
and plaster:’ wliile, with Lord Tennyson, he 
regards Old Mortality as the greatest in sustained 
dramatic -povrev. To the Antiquary and Guy Man- 
nering he also gives a high place. 

^ Still the old tower of Slibank is black and 
strong in ruin : Elibank the home of that Huckle- 
Houd Heg.’ So writes Andrew Lang of Elibank 
Tower above Asliiestiel ; but historical research 
proves the story to be a myth as told by Scott 
and later writers. Scott of Harden’s son and heir 
was said to have been made prisoner by Sir 
Gideon Hurra}’ of Elibank, and was on the x>oint 
j of being hanged, when the lady of Elibank 
i suggested the gentler p>unishment of allowing hiiii 
; to get on if he would wed their youngest and 
I most ill-favoured daughter, Uduckle-Houthed 
I Heg.' He consented, and she made an excellent 
wife. Now there is a document extant, seven feet 
in length, which shows the marriage to have been 
carried out in perfectly legal form. Agnes (not 
Hargaret) bringing Harden seven thousand nierks 
as dowry. It is a goed story, but without founda- 
tion in fact. Bobert Brovning in his last-pub- 
i lished volume of po'cms, Asolaiido. also gives a 
I version of the story. 

That jovial, rollicking society, the Edinburgh 
I Angling Club, for the past hfry years has rented 
I a stretch of water on this bend of the Tweed, 

I and seems to have liad good and bad times on 
I the. river, but always good times in the evening 
I in the Nest — the little cottage hrst rented near 
Yair Bridge., and now situated 

■Where Ashiestiel looks down on Tweed 
And Tweed rolls broa-d on Caddonlee. 

It was here that the best salmon- fishing was 
repnted to begin, and in one pool Scott and 
Hogg were upset in Tweed while huming the 
water. The sp-ort in the Nest exceeded the sr-ort 
ontside, a Tweed salmon when caught costing its 
owner from three to five pounds. Tliere have 
been three selections issued of the songs oi this 
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dub ; the tirst two ure nor to be bad either 
for love or money. The last, mtli a preface by the 
present editor of the Scotsmany is entitled S'^ngs 
and Sdedians from the Atbum of the Eduilncrgh 
Angling Clnf mounded lS47j with illustrations 
drawn and engraved by members of the Club, 
blew and enlarged edition, edited by J. Smith, 
y[J): Many notable authors, artists, and business 
and professional men have been members of thus 
dub. bTearly all the members of this Xest seem 
to have been singing-birds. Eefore 1857 they 
lutd rare times, and indulged in such questionable 
baits as worm, salmon-roe, and minnow : and * all 
was rish that came to their net' Eobert Short- 
reed, the keeper of the iSest, is described as 
man of few words, but of mighty piscatorial 
prowess, the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
those thrice-happy anglers who hsh the Tweed.’ 
One of the most famous members was the late 
^dexander Kussel of the Scotemany of whom some 
funny anecdotes are given. A member thus de- 
scribes his advent : 

Anxious I iisteu for the usual histle 
That hails the advent ox the Immortal HusseL 
Tor who so famous bv the Tweed's fair banks 
As he who plays there such prodigious pranks ! 

Has not each stretch, from Berwick to the source. 

Full oft resounded to his shouting hoarse. 

As, rushing, dashing, plashing through its tide. 

He bawls for help to all the country-side! 

lYe thought to tell tlie story of Eussel and the 
‘cod's head and shouldei-sd but luther refer the 
reader to the volume. The angler would doubtless 
need all this fun at the Xest to make up for the 
times when he has stood ‘mid- way in the gelid 
Tweed, his shoulder aching, his teeth chattering, 
his coat-tails atioat, and his basket empty.' 

Thomas Tod Stoddart recalls the halcyon da}‘s 
of Tweed angling when thirty pounds of ash 
was considered a good day's work. Mr Gra'Uam 
Bell, advocate, had a record day on Iimerleiclien 
water when the river was coloured, and rook 
between forty* and hfty pounds of trout, one of 
them five poiuids in weight. Sir Humphry Davy 
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CHAPTE.R XSm. — VTS 

T was on a Thiu*sday evening that 
we arrived at Eushmere, and we 
lay snugly concealed in the ample 
shelter of the east wing until the 
next Thmsday. It was rpiiet : but 
we were in no humour to gi-imible 
at that : as well expect the himted stag to 
repine in the sweet, shady covert where he lies 
secure from the hoimds, 

MTiile we rested and spent a few halcyon 
‘lays our friends were busy for us. The Com- 
modore's man, Peter Catlin, as ti-ue-blue an old 


hooked and landed a salmon of forty-two pounds, 
after a desperate struggle, in the pool above Yair 
Bridge : twenty poimds is a good weigh r for a 
Tweed salmon. StiEj as of old, there are men 
who haniit the rivers banks, poor weavei's and 
others, with indiiierent rods and tackle, wlio do 
wonders. It is to be hoped that the new salmon 
hatchery for tlie Tweed and Temor at Hist 
Learinouth, near Gornhill; may be of gi*eat benetir 
to Tweed iislungs. 

TTe prefer this bend of the Tweed, as we have 
often seen it, and as the poet of the Angling Club 
describes it, in the month of June or in late 
autumn, with its ‘gloving red': 

Go view tliat scene in month of J une 
TThen the havrthom is in kovrer. 

And the iiakes of pure white blossom fall 
Like snow in summer shower. 

The sweetness of that fairy spot 
Sinks to the inmosx soul : 

Here one could ilream his life away, 
hTor seek for farther goaL 

The poet is quite correct, although he may 
have added the last line for the sake of the 
rhyme : for hunger and business drive the most 
poetical onward. TThen the sun comes dovm 
through the trees at Tair Bridge, and the woods 
ai'e alive with songsters, and thar upward 'i>end 
of the Tweed breaks on the vision, one feels 
richer, for a lifetime, in the wonder, gladness, 
and beauty of the scene and the hour. AH rhis 
wonder and beauty ‘sank to the inmost soul' of 
Scott, Christopdier Xorth, TTordsworth, Andrew 
Lang, Alexander Smith (‘ I lay by the Tavec-d,’ xc.), 
and a host of others born to blush unseen : and 
may also be the inheritance of all who go thither 
vith a quiet lieart. 

I felt it a toy indeed 
To wnisper again and again to my5e'f, 

‘This is the. voice ox the Tweed.' 

I had dreams : but most ox the river. 

That, guttering mile on mile. 

Flowed through my imagination. 

As through Egypt nows the hTile, 


EIJ&ITITES. 

HASE A FBESH START. 

• ' salt as his master, vuis despa tehe^5: to a village 
in the southern reach of Southampton YTacer 
to arrange that a lugger should be ready for us 
: on Thursday night, when the tide would serve 
about eleven o'clock. 

On the Tuesday evening, some two hours 
■ after dark, the Commodore rode up to Eushmere, 
very drimk, and with a large bag of gold in 
his pocket. It had been his errand that day 
to obtain money in Eomsey, and he had not 
neglected, his opportunities at the niarket-diuner. 
StiH, so seasoned a vessel was he that the 
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unnost strong liqnor conld do was to iluster liiin 
slightly ; liis seat and his speech it never 
ahected. 

'Here'S your money,' said he, jingling the 
hag down on the table of the oak parlour, 
where Sir Humphrey and I were sitting ; * and 
it ’s time for you to go.' 

'How's that?' I asked. 

*Ylio d'ye suppose I saw to-day?' he said, 
wagging his head portentously. ' Hy Lord 
Kesgmve, if you jdease, walking about vdch 
as smooth a face as the honestest man in the 
fair.' 

‘ Kesgrave ! ' said I, and we looked at each 
other. 

‘That's the man,' i-eplied the Commodore, 
Ltnd I told him my mind as ] 3 Hin as ye like. 
For lie came up to me offering to shake my 
liand, but I would have none of him. ''Aly Lord 
Kesgmve," says L “you're a scur^y rogue — a 
damned scur\y rogue," and with that I put my 
hand in my pocket.' 

Kind wlien was it you met h'lm ?' I asked. 

' About half-an-hour before I started home,' 
mplied the Commodore. 

It was the answer I expected. 

' And did you explain why you set such 
names on liini ?' I asked bitterly. 

* Geoige ! ' cried the Commodore, cocking a.n eye 
of drunken wisdom on me. 'As if I should be 
sueli a fool as that ! ' 

' How did he rake yoiu' attack. Eichaid 1 ' 
asked Sir Humphrey. 

'Juist laughed and went his way,' replied his 
bi'other-in-law. 

'I don't like the look of this,' I remaiked 
to Sir Humphrey, as the Commo-dore settled him> 
self in a chair and began to nod in the warmth 
of the room. 

'Xor I, my boy,' he renirned. 'But, thank 
Heaven 1 you are off: soon.' 

He drew the bag of money towards him and 
besun to tell it. When he had done so we 
returned to our conversation on the lunire 

few minutes we were interrupted in an odd 
fashion — a fashion whion miuht easiiv nave 
proved very dangerous for us aE. Of a sudden 
we heard the handle turned, the door was 
opeiieo. a littie, anu a votcc ca.it eu out, '’t>ri 
Humphrey, are you here ?' 

1 . imew It at once*, ana ma''re ?! 

close by the width of a tiny slit, through which 
I could look into the room, and thev were srili 


ferrety eye came my way before he spoke to Sir 
Humphrey. 

' I was just riding home from Eomsey.' he 
said, 'and it occurred to me to call and ask for 
the loan of your copy of the paper from London 
about the new revenue taxes. I found the front 
door ajar, so fastened my horse and came direct 
here, as I knew it was your habit to sit in 
this parloiu' of an evening.' 

' Take a chair, blh Hampton,' said Sir 
Hmnj^'hi^ey, 'and be seared for a moment. I will 
fetch the paper from my justice-room.' 

Hr Hampton murmured his thanks and apologies 
for the intrusion, and away went Sir Humphrey. 
The Commodore continued to nod by the ffre. 
Scamely had Sir Humphrews creaking step ceased 
to soimd along the passage than, to my great 
uneasiness, I saw that Squire Hampton weis 
about to leave his chair. He looked with the 
utmost caution at his nodding companion, half- 
laised his body, and nxed his cimous eye on my 
renrear. It was e\’ident he felt ceruiin some 
one was concealed there : and I knew it would 
be utterly beyond his self-control to refrain from 
pr^dng into a mystery. 

Then he sro<od up> and began to 01*055 iiie 
room with slow, stealthy steps, I clenched my 
ffst and p^rep^ared to strike him frem the shelter 
of the curtciios, vrhen of a sudden the Com- 
modore leapt to his feet, made two strides up 
to him, and caught him by the collar vrith 
the hook which served my kinsman as a hand. 
Squire Hampton wri^ed and attempted to 
spu'ing aside : but the hook was fast in his cravat, 
and held him as tightly as ever hook held trout. 
Then the Co mm odore's open hand, hard as a 
slab of oak, took bim with a resounding ouif 
along the side of the head and rolled him over 
and over towards the door, the cravat tearing 
away, and a long shred of it nuttering 021 the 
hook like a streamer of victorv. 

The squire called out. in his pain like a boy 
not yet old enough or man enough to set his 
teeth and take his gruel without yelping, and 
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saddle. Then the Commodore laughed loudly 
and waved his hook in triumph, the tatter of 
cravat tossing like a pennon in the wind. 

‘Brother, brother, what new madness is this?^ 
cried the baronet. , ' 

‘ J.Iadness, Humphrey ! There 's more matter 
than madness here, 1 41 let ye to know,’ cried 
the victor. ‘Yon rogue was about to draw the 
cover and beat Master George out when I, 
caught him and hauled him u^d short.’ 

‘It is quite true, sir,’ said I, coming forward. 
‘Hampton was half-way towards me Avhen the 
Commodore checked his .advance with a ven- 
geance.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ roared the old gentleman, hate 
the knave like poison. It was Ijetter than meat 
and drink to give him yon clout and kick.’ 

‘Well, brother, pray Heaven he be not ren- 
dered too suspicious by this awkAvardness,’ said 
Sir Humphrey. ‘And no^v as to the vessel in 
which they hy. Is all settled plainly so that no 
mistake can be made?’ ■ 

‘ As straight and as simple as can be,’ replied 
the Commodore. — ‘Thou knowest thy way, lad, 
from here to Hythe ? ’ 

■ ‘ Perfectly well,’ said I. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ he rejoined. ‘ Well then, Peter Catliii 
liimseK will be waiting for ye to see ye on board 
and bring back word at once to us. ‘ Take .time 
so that ye draw towards Hythe between ten and 
eleven of the clock. Peter will lie beside the 
road, and whoever comes he will advance towards 
them whistling The Leather Bottel.” • If it be 
strangers he will pass them with a good-night ; 
but you, hearing the tmie, \yill speak to him, and 
he will know ye and lead ye straight to the spot 
where the lugger lies.’ 

On the Thursday evening as soon as tlie dusk 
was deep enough Cicely and I set out on our 
travels again, this time provisioned royally Avith 
money to carry us Avhither Ave Avere bound. We 
parted from Sir Hiunphrey and Lady Lester and 
the Commodore in the park, then Avalked g mile 
and a half into the depths of the chase, Avhere 
Thomas, Sir Humphrey’s man, A^■as aAvaiting us 
Avith the pony I had bought at Southampton. He 
]iad caught it on the day after our arriAnl and 
safely stabled it against our departure. It seemed 
to be best to march exactly as Ave did before, Avith 
nothing about us A\diich Avould do mischief to a 
third ]Derson should Ave be unlucky enough to come 
to grief. Our baggage Avas still as slender as ever, 
for Ave meant to purchase abroad Avhat Ave. required. 
Three minutes after Ave reached the copse Avhere 
Thomas stood Avith the j)ony Ave Avere on our 
road, and he Avas hurrying back to the Hall. The 
night Avas clear and pleasant ; there Avas no moon, 
but the stars shone steady and serene. I took 
the rein and stepped out SAMftly,. and the pony 
ambled beside me. For three hours we traA’-elled 
thus through the de.wj, starlit silence ; sometimes 
Ave talked ^ together in soft , tones, sometimes Ave 


kept silent for long stretches— a silence as com- 
panionable as speech. Then as Ave passed the 
AAundoAv of a Avayside cottage, through Avhose 
curtain shot a chink of light, I paused to look 
at m}^ Avatch. 

‘Ten o’clock,’ said I. ‘We are timing our- 
seHes to a moment.’ 

‘Hoav much farther have AA^e to go?’ asked 
Cicely. 

‘ We ought to be there,’ I replied, '‘ in an hour, 
or a little more.’ 

The hour passed and Ave Avere noAv less than a 
mile from Hythe. We slackened our pace and 
adA^anced at an easy Avalk. We Avent half a mile 
farther, then checked ourselves and AA^aited, for a 
man Avas coming toAvards us Avhistling cheerily. 
It Avas the air agreed upon, and 1 Avhistled a bar 
or tAvo in ansAver. He came up and turned on 
us a tiny slit of Tight from a dark-lantern he 
carried. ‘ 

‘ Your saiwant. Captain,’ said the iieAV-comer ; 
‘and yours, madam.’ 

‘ So, Peter,’ said I, ‘ it ’s you ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Captain,’ said Peter Catlin. ‘ And all ’s 
ship-shape for the trip 3^11 knoAV of.’ 

He turned and Avalked beside us., 

‘Wh}^ do 3^11 carry a lantern?’ I asked. ‘The 
night is not dark.’ 

‘ ’Tis true, sir, I do not AA^ant it here,’ he 
replied ; ‘but Ave shall need it before Ave get to 
the spot Avhere the boat lies. We’ve to go along 
narroAV Avater-side xmths, and I made it ready to 
spare time.’ 

‘ What is the name of this lugger ? ’ said I. 

‘ The Aferry Brother^ sir ; Jem Peeke, master,’ he 
replied. ‘Hoav has the joume3" passed Avi’ ye?’ 

‘ As' smoothl3^ as possible,’ said I. ‘You are the 
first person Ave liaA-e seen on the road since aa'c 
left Eushmere.’ / - 

‘ Please God, I hope it ’U end as Avell,’ said the 
old man. 

‘ What do you fear ? ’ I asked, quicldy marking 
the current of feeling in his tone. 

‘ If ' I kneAV that. Captain,’ he returned, ‘ I ’d 
be easier in m3^ mind. There ’s a something on 
my spirits, and I don’t rightl3^ knoAV AAhat. All 
the afternoon 3"esterda3^ as I rode doAvn here I’d 
a strange feeling that I AA'as foUoAved. I ne’er 
caught a glimpse o’ aught, and Lord knoAVS I 
turned in m3^ saddle often enoAv to look. I ne’er 
heard a sound, and 3^et I felt so. There seemed 
no reason for it, but there ’tAvas, and there ’tis 
iioaaC 

‘ It is a feeling common to all enterprises in 
AAdiicli hazard lies,’ said I reassuringly. ‘ Hoav far 
have Ave to go again ? ’ 

‘We turn here,’ he rejoined, and led the pony 
across the highAA^a3’' toAA^ards the hedge. As Ave 
dreAV nearer to the taU black shadoAv the mouth 
of a lane became Ausible. Ifeter led the j)on 3 ^ into 
it, and I folIoAved beliind, for there AA^as not room 
enough to march abreast. We had gone half a 
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mile or more along tliis narrow byroad when, our 
feet being silenced by a strip of turf, I caught a 
sound as of two or three horsemen coming on far 
behind us. 

‘Peter,’ I called softly, ‘is this road inucli used 
by riders?’ 

‘ Little or never, sh,’ he replied. ‘ The}' keep 
to the main, and very few walking have occasion 
to come this way.’ 

‘There are people on horseback coining towards 
us, nevertheless,’ said I. ‘Do you go on a little, 
and I will wait at this bend to make sure.’ 

‘Oh, do not run into any danger!’ breathed 
Cicely. ’ . 

‘Danger, dearest?’ I replied. ‘I will give it a 
wide berth, be sure of that. If I am satisfied 
there are people follovdng us, I will catch you 
up in a moment, and we ’ll hide ; though, to be 
sure, they can only be people of the country 
-returning home late.’ 

They went on, following the grassy margin, and 
I laid my ears in my neck and listened. The 
clink of horse-shoes had died away. A fox barked 
in a copse ; a • chafer droned overhead ; ho other 
sound broke the intense stillness. I remained 
without moving for full two minutes, then turned 
and hurried after Cicely and her attendant. 

I was still, twenty or thirty yards from them 
when I heard a low, breathless cry full of excite- 
ment and triumph, and at the same instant a 
choking groan and the sound of a heavy fall. I 
ran forward at full speed, and at the sound of my 
feet a harsh, strained voice called out : 

‘The reward is mine, my lord. He is down, 
and here is the lady.’ 

‘My lord!’ thought I. ‘Ho, ho! you call to 
my lord.!’ 

I said nothing, and my ready-witted Cicely, 
cool and alerts in the j^resence of danger, made no 
sound of appeal to me. She left' me the full 
advantage of surprise. The lane was dark, , for 
the hedges rose high above it and almost met,^ 
yet I could see Peter’s body on the grass and a 
man grappling with Cicely so that she could not 
ride away. I had my sword, but I dared not use 
it. Strength was the only weapon I could employ. 
I stepped up, and by the luckiest chance at first 
touch seized a hand with a knife, in it. I shut 
my fingers about the hard, knuckly fist and put 
out all my strength, crushing his hand into the 
haft he held. He - would have screamed ; but now 
I had him by the throat and strangled his cry 
into a faint, throttled yelp. His other hand was 
pn my wrist in an instant tugging fiercely to 
free his windpipe, and I knew that Cicely was 
released. 1 swung him aside into the hedge, 
caught sight of a stout hawthorn bole against the 
starry sky, and dashed his head against the laiotty 
trunk. He fell all limp in ni}^ hands, and I 
tossed him into the grass. Peter’s lantern had 
fallen from his grasjD, had rolled into a rut, and 
now stood upright burning steadily, for the 


candle-fiame shot a. tiny pencil of light through 
a crack of the door, I 2:>icked it uj^ and turned 
the light on Peter. The rogue had stabbed him 
in the shoulder, the blood welling freely from the 
wound, and the old man, dazed with the sudden 
attack, was only now coming to himseK. I next 
turned the light on the assailant. He had the 
look of a groom or a keeper, and I did not know 
his face at all. Cicely was down at once, and 
began binding \rp the wound with, her kerchief. 

‘ Go on, Caj^tain,’ said Peter feebly, attem^^ting 
to rise. ‘ That wor’ a foul stroke, if ye like. 
Took me in the back. But do ye go on a quarter- 
mile again to a cottage by the roadside. There ’s 

a man there will show ye ’ His voice droj^jDed 

and failed. 

‘ We must carry' him to the cottage he speaks 
of,’ said Cicely. ‘ Put him on the pony, George. 
I will lead it, and you hold him steady.’ 

I did as she said, and we went as quickly as 
we could from the spot of the ambush. There 
had been no sign of any other living being about 
the 2)lace, but wq knew very well who were in 
the neighbourhood. ' To be attacked by - them, 
encumbered as we were, would be to suffer a 
fatal disadvantage, and for my part I dreaded 
that Kesgrave and Colin Lorel lurked in every 
shadow. I felt certain that the Commodore’s ill- 
timed indignation iay at the bottom of this. 
Kesgi'ave would siiS2)ect at once whence arose my 
kinsman’s ill-temjDer, and, without a doubt, had 
flung out a cloud of sj^ies to watch every move- 
ment of our friends and their servants. 

We reached the cottage in safety, though n.iy 
heart was in my mouth at the rustling fall of every 
leaf which fluttered from the trees, and I knocked 
at the door. A female voice jDarleyed with us 
from within, but oj^ened upon Peter S2)eaking to 
her, and I carried the old man into the house. 
Cicely followed me, leaving the pony to croj) the 
grass of the lane, and the woman clap)ped-to the 
door again and fastened it by a heavy wooden 
bar falling into the staples on either side. Then 
she led the way into an inner room, where a fire 
of billets blazed on the hearth. Here I laid Peter 
down, and we,, made careful examination of his 
wound. Luckily the knife had missed a vital 
2)art ; yet, tearing a long, ugly gash in the flesh, 
it had left an injury too serious to admit of 
Peter moving farther. The sole occiq^ants of the 
house were two women, one of whom x^i’onwtly 
brought a bottle of brandy from a cu^^board in 
the wall. A strong dram -revived the old man, 
and he , looked \ip eagerly. 

‘Where’s your husband? T\Tiere’s Tom?’ he 
asked of the woman who administered the brandy. 

‘I don’t know,’ she rej^lied. 

‘They must be taken to Jem Peeke’s house at 
once,’ murmured Peter, x^oiiitiiig to us. 

‘They must wait, then, till Tom comes back,’ 
said the woman ; ‘ there ’s no one here who can 
take them.’. 
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'Noj no — ^at once/' pleaded tlie old man ; ‘tliere’s 
danger abroad — people on the watch for them.’ 

^ AYliat people '? ’ said the woman of the house, 
little bo}- told me of three strange men 
he’d seen about here to-night,’ broke in the 
second woman — ^ two on horseback and one on foot.’- 

Suddenl}' there came a furious knocking at the 
door. There had been no sound of aii}^ approach, 
but the lieary blows thundered through the house. 
The woman started forward. 

‘No,’ said Peter, waving his hand feebly to • 
keep lier back. — ‘ Ely ! Ely ! ’ he called faintly 
to me. 

‘There is nothing else for it,’ said I to Cicely. 

‘ To stay here will be only to bring dreadful 
trouble upon folk taken in our company.’ 

‘Have you any other way from this house 
besides yonder door ? ’ asked Cicel}^ of the mistress j 
of the house. 

‘Yes, mistress; and Jane Block vdll show it to 
ye at once, and good luck go with ye,’ she replied, 
being a woman clearly used to pursuit and flight, 
a thing not uncommon in that smuggling neigh- 
bourhood. The laiocking redoubled, and Jane 
Block started forward nervously. 

‘ Go, go ! Only go ! ’ whispered old Peter. 

We bade him farewell, thanked the cottage 


woman, and followed our guide. She led us 
through a rude outbuilding behind the house, 
unfastened a door, and we were out in the night. 

‘This waj',’ she Avhispered, and took Cicely’s 
hand. Cicely took mine, and we wallved thus 
through thick shades of trees until we felt by the 
swish of grass about our feet that we had entered 
a field. We came out from under the trees, and 
graduall}’ my e 3 'es attuned themselves to the dim, 
faintly lighted landscape — the cottage had been 
filled with the strong shine of a lamxD. 

We went down a slight slope, and at the foot 
of it I saw the twinlding of stars reflected in a 
smooth, full stream. It was crossed by a plank 
and hand-rail, and here the woman stopped. 

‘ Cross here, and go right on,’ she said ; ‘ the 
23ath is wide, and you can easily keep it, for the 
grass is long on ' both sides. It will lead you over 
a stile into the road. Make straight ahead, and 
you’ll soon come to a little bunch of houses by 
the water-side. Any one there will guide you to 
Jem Peeke’s.’ 

‘ Could you not come a little farther ? ’ I asked. 
‘ We are strangers to the byways of this country.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she cried ; ‘ I must haste home at once. 
I have left my children alone ; ’ and with that 
she turned and ran away into the darkness. 


ELEOTHIO 

By E. G. 

N the early part of the nineteenth I 
century the advent of the steam 
locomotive was regarded as the 
fulfilment of a prophecy. The 
famous Mother Shipton, whose 
reputation as a ‘wise woman’ was 
made about the year 1550, is resjDonsible for the 
prediction that some day in the far future car- 
riages without horses should go. Robert Stephen- 
son’s genius had, however, only substituted a 
horse of iron for one of flesh and blood. j 

The locomotive was, and remains, self-proj)el- j 
ling ; but as its function is to draw a train of I 
carriages behind it, it would seem that the true | 
embodiment of the vehicle foreshadowed in the 
prophecy above alluded to was to be found 
nearer the end than the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The ideal carriage without a 
horse is now a familiar object in all parts of the 
world ; whereas in the steam locomotive nearly 
the whole of ^ the vast framework is applied to and 
required for the propulsive power. With the self- 
propelled carriage referred to the exact reverse 
holds good. The huge and elegantly equipped 
vehicle ju'opelled by electricity carries its living 
freight of perhaps eighty persons without even 
an indication that a certain insignificant portion 
of its bulk is all that is reserved for the power 
that can drive it along at twenty miles an hour. 


T E A C T I 0 K 

Craven. ■ 

Moreover, the question of speed is one merely of 
detail and local conditions. 

Possibly the champions of the petroleum motor- 
car may be disposed to claim for this form of 
horseless carriage a share in the fulfilment of the 
Shipton prophecy, and not without justification ; 
but space will not permit of a discussion on tliis 
subject, nor does comparison of this kind come 
within the scope of the present article. 

Electrical propulsion has been spoken of as 
ideal, and it remains to show how far the em- 
23loyment of this term is justifiable. It is pro- 
posed in the first place to trace briefly the 
application of electrical energy as a motive-power 
from its initial stages up to the present time. 
The earliest electric motor of which we have any 
reliable data was that invented b}^ Jacobi in 1838. 
This machine was made to drive a small boat on 
the Neva at the rate of about two miles an hour. 
Another early form of electric motor is that of 
Elias of Amsterdam, 1842. In this elementary 
machine two batteries were employed, by means 
of which one ring mounted vdthin another, each 
fitted vdth magnetic poles, was revolved by their 
alternate attractive and repulsive action. In 
another, by a simple mechanical arrangement, 
bars of iron placed at equal intervals on the 
periphery of a wheel were . in turn attracted 
towards a fixed electro-magnet which derived its 
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power from a primary battery current, tbus 
causing the wheel to revolve. As may be 
imagined, this elementary motor possessed only 
feeble strength ; but a useful little apx^aratus for 
the rotation of vacuum-tubes is still constructed 
bn this p>rinciple. Eor maii}^ years no important 
advance was made in the direction of using 
electrical energy as a source of motion. Eicordon^s 
reciprocating motor was, however, introduced ; and 
a modification of its jjrinciple is still used to 
advantage in the construction of rock-drills. 

It is, perhaps, not very complimentary to those 
who were devoting their lives to the study of 
electricity, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
discovery which forms the absolute basis of all 
modern electric motors was the result of chance. 
It seems hard that this result should not have 
been led up to in the ordinary course of investi- 
gation ; but the irony of fate decreed that the 
development of the principle destined to revolu- 
tionise locomotion throughout the world was to 
all intents and j)^u'poses due to an accident. 

To the unenlightened it should here be ex- 
plained that an electric generator — or dynamo, 
as it is now familiarly called — consists virtually 
of two all-important parts, on the correlation of 
which depends the efficiency of the machine as a 
whole. One part, consisting of frame, pole-pieces, 
and field-magnets, is stationary ; the other j)art 
revolves, and is termed the armature. This is 
sup^Dorted by bearings, and is driven either by 
power applied direct to the shaft or through the 
medium of belting. It is not necessary to 
describe here the principle on which the electric 
current in such a machine is generated. It is 
related that on a certain occasion experiments 
were being made with two dynamos, each driven 
with separate belts, but discharging their current 
into the same pair of conductors. By accident 
one of . the belts slijDped off its driving-pulley ; 
and, to the surprise of the experimenters, the 
dynamo to which it belonged, instead of stopping, 
continued to rim at apparently the same sj)eed as 
the other, which was stiU being driven b}^ belt. 
In a moment it was seen that the current from 
the one still receiving power from the engine was 
being delivered into the other, causing the arma- 
ture of it to rotate, and that the latter was 
indeed acting £is a motor. The problem of con- 
verting electrical energy into mechanical energy 
had been then and there solved for aU time. 
Briefly speaking, all dynamos are motors, and 
vice vei'sd, though it does not follow that the 
efficiency is in each case the same. That an 
illimitable field for the application of electric 
power had been opened u^d at once became 
ob\dous, and from that time forward the atten- 
tion of engineers has been devoted thereto. 

. The law of the suiudval of the fittest may 
perhaps in its fullest sense be said to govern the 
construction of electrical machineiy generally, and 
in no direction more than that of the manufac- 


ture of motors. In this particular branch of 
industry, as in many others, America has taken 
the lead. The most assiduous experiments have 
resulted in the production of machines combining 
a minimum of weight with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and strength. At the present moment it 
is hardl}^ possible to conceive a situation where 
electric power might be advantageously applied 
for Avhich a motor of appropriate design cannot 
be obtained. 

However, our purjDOse is to deal with the 
electric motor in its relation to locomotion ; and 
in this connection we are face to face with a 
battle of the systems, compared with which the 
old battle of the gauges sinlcs into insignificance. 
The systems which are now more or less promi- 
nently before the public are the overhead or 
troll}^ system, the undergromid or conduit system, 
the surface- contact system, and the storage-battery 
system. To these must be added a fifth, which 
is in effect a combination of the trolly and the 
storage system. The old saying, ‘l^Tio shall 
decide when doctors disagree?’ never had a truer 
significance than in its application to the present 
subject. We now propose to take each system 
separately, briefly summing up their merits and 
demerits, with the object of as far as possible 
coming to a conclusion as to which is best. 

In the first place it vdll be well to define as 
clearly as may be the advantages that should be 
possessed by an ideal system of electric tramways. 
These are as follows : (1) independence of move- 
ment ; (2) elasticity ; (3) flexibility ; (4) power to 
overcome gradients; (5) moderate electrical 
sure, and consequent safety ; (6) immunity from 
breakdown ; (7) facility and cheapness of main- 
tenance. 

The overhead or trolly system is one by 
which the current is conveyed by overhead 
conductors from a central source of supply. 
Electrical contact between the cars and the 
conductors is eflected by means of a flexible 
arm carrying a grooved trolly wheel, the 
rail itself being used as the return conductor. 
The overhead system offers somewhat limited 
advantages as regards Eos. 1 and 3. Each indi- 
vidual car is dependent on its own electrical 
contact vdtli the conductor through which it is 
supplied with current. The movements of the 
car are, therefore, confined to certain limits. As 
regards No. 2, the system possesses exceptional 
advantages, though always subject to the restric- 
tion above indicated. The system may be said 
to possess advantage No. 4 in a high degree. In 
regard to No. 5, it is usual to adopt the highest 
pressure which is permitted under the Board of 
Trade rules — shock at this pressure, though not 
fatal to human beings, is sufficiently severe, and 
has been knovm to kill horses. For No. 6 it 
may be argued that any properly equipj^ed system 
of overhead vdres ought to be practically immune 
from breakdovm ; but it is not always possible to 
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provide against the ravages of storms, and the 
service is at all times at the mercy of the source 
from which the power is obtained. It possesses 
advantage Ho. 7 in a marked degree. Of the 
seven advantages enumerated, it may be fairly 
said that this system has a right to claim four 
and a half. 

We now turn to the underground or conduit 
system, which appears to be the natural outcome 
of a desire to do away with o^■erhead wires. In 
it the conductor, supported on suitable insulators, 
is jDlaced mthin an annular sj)ace or conduit 
which runs the whole length of the line. This 
has a narrow continuous slot along the top to 
permit the passage of an arm or plough, as it is 
termed, which forms a rubbing electrical contact 
between the car and conductor. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this system 
may be summed up on similar lines to the above 
with the exception of Ho. 7. The conduit itself 
has not inaptly been called an open sewer. It 
must from its very nature become the receptacle 
of all the' slush and hlth of the street ; and 
unless of a size sufficient to permit of workmen 
walking upright, so as to allow of inspection and 
repairs, breaking up of the streets vrould be a 
constant source of difficulty and annoyance. The 
conduit system may perhaps be credited with 
three and a half advantages ; but it has in many 
instances , been abandoned in favour of the trolly., 

Hex t on our list is the surface-contact system; 
but as this has hardly passed the experimental 
stage, it is obvious that its comparison with 
another would be unreasonable. It may, how- 
ever, be explained that its object is the, very 
desirable one of doing away with both the oj)en 
slot and the trolly wire, and that electrical con- 
nection between cars and conductors - is effected 
by means of slightly i^rojecting studs which are 
momentarily pressed down by the 25assage of slid-, 
ing contact-pieces fixed below the car-body. 

Coming to, the storage-battery system, we have 
one in which the car carries with it the source 
of electricity from which its motion is derived. 
As regards advantages Hos. 1 and 3, this system 
possesses both in the fullest sense. The poAver 
being self-contained, each car is as independent 
in movement as though dravni by horses. As for 
Ho. 2, the system is not regarded as equal to its 
competitors; but Avith the imimovements that are. 
taking xhace in the construction of storage-cells, 
the comparison is becoming less and less un- 
favourable. This remark may also be fairly 
applied to Ho. 4. Hot that self-propeUed cars 
haA^e at any time been found unequal to the task 
of climbing gradients. They are, in fact, only at 
a disadA^'antage AAffien such are either excei^tion- 
ally severe or of unusual length. MoreoA^er, 
means have been successfully deAused by AAffiich 
the down-grade momentum is utilised to drwe 
the motors as generators, thus returning a con- 
siderable j)si"^sntage of energy to the storage-cells. 


As regards adA^antages Hos. 5 and 6, the system 
may be said to enjoy both in a marked degree. 
Eor Ho. 7 there is not so much to be said ; but 
here again the remarks made resj^ecting Ho. 2 
may fairly ajqdy. On the Avhole the system is 
entitled to claim five of the seA^eii advantages 
named. • 

The remaining S3^stem to be considered is that re- 
ferred to as being a combination one. It AAns tried 
AAntli excellent results at Hanover ; but the oA^er- 
head jmrt of the equi^nnent has noAv been disjDensed 
AAuth, and iq^Avards of thirty miles of traniAvays 
are run entirely Avith storage cars. It is evident, 
hoAveA^er, that under certain conditions of traffic a. 
sj^stem AAdiich combines self-jDrojDulsion by cells 
Avith aj^pliances for automatically charging them 
from a trolly -AAure after a certain point is 
reached 2)ossesses a distinct advantage. 

It may be remarked that the item of economy 
has not found a 2)Hce amongst the desiderata 
aboA^e mentioned. Haturally the j)romotors of 
any such electrical undertakings as haA^e been 
described lay great stress upon the commercial 
efficiency of their 2>articular schemes ; and it need 
hardly be said that each of the systems referred 
to has its A'Otaries. HoAvever, the patience, or 
2)ossibly the iin2)atience, of the 23 ublic aaMI be the 
most imj)ortant factor in determining the final 
selection of the fittest. The vast majority A^dlose . 
profession or business necessitates an unfailing 
and speedy means of locomotion are not con-, 
cerned AAuth the saAung of a fraction of a peniiA^ 
on the car-mile cost. 

It must be borne in mind that the subject has 
so far, in this article, been treated only in its 
connection Avith street traniAAnys — that is to say, 
the comparatively short but numerous lines carry- 
ing' a vast number of passengers, but on AAdiich 
the traffic is limited to single cars (or at most 
tAvo coupled together) folloAving each other in 
rap)id succession, the track sjiace being access- 
ible to A^ehicles of all descriptions as Avell as 
2)edestria!ns. - 

In this connection it may be noted that the 
aA^erage AA^eight of electrical tram-cars carrying a 
full complement of jD^ssengers (say fifty to sixty) 
is from' ten to tAveh^e tons. In storage-cell cars 
the Aveight is increased by an aA^erage of tAvo 
tons. A car AA’'eighing. ten tons on an ordinary 
track requires about nine-horse' poAver to driA^e it 
at the rate of scA^en miles per hour, though three 
times this amount is needed for starting and 
accelerating uj) to the sjieed named. 

Turning noAv to electric raihvays as dis- 
tinguished from traniAvays, the p>i"oblem of select- 
ing the best system is more easy of solution. In 
the first 2)lace, the line is p)i’otected throughout 
in precisely the same AA^ay as an ordinary rail-- 
road, the only ^^ortions accessible to the qniblic 
being the stations. It foUoAA^s, therefore, that 
under these ' conditions - a system can be adojited 
Avith safety and adA^antage A\diicb, hoAvever perfect 
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botli electrically and mecliaiiically, would be quite' 
unsuitable wliere tlie lines were entirely exposed, 
as in tire case of tramways. Moreover, it is in 
most cases possible to arrange for stations to be 
placed at the top of inclines, thus allowing the 
train to start with much less exj^enditure of 
power, to be quicldy accelerated, and easily 
stopped. In other words, energy is stored up 
vdien ascending to the stopping-x^lace, and re- 
turned when it is most required — namely, at the 
point of departure. An electric train may be 
hauled by a locomotive, as in the case of the 
Central and the South London Eailways ; or it 
may be propelled by a certain number of the car- 
riages themselves equq^ped with motors, as in the 
Liverpool Overhead Eailway. The usual method 
of transmitting the electrical energy to trains is 
through a continuous conductor placed parallel 
with the rails, and having a smooth surface along 
which rubs a conducting shoe fixed to the car 
and connected with one jDole of the motor, the 
other (being connected* with the rails) forming 
the retmn. 

Before referring to what has been and is 
being done in regard to the development • of elec- 
tric traction in this country, it may be as well 
to glance at the comparative cost per car-mile 
of the four systenis of haulage with which we 
are more or less familiar. According to a late 
authority on this -subject, there is not much differ- 
ence between horse and steam, electricity is less 
than half the cost of the latter, and the cable 
about midway between the two. On the South 
London Eailway the trains, including locomotives, 
weigh approximately forty tons, and ■ the train-mile 
cost is nearly sixpence. The motor-equipped car 
trains on the Liverpool Overhead Eailway cost 
about fourj)ehce train-mile; but the latter is 
an eas}" line, and, being more recently con- 
structed, has benefited by the exj)erience of the 
former, which has been rightly termed the pioneer 
Ene. 

By comparison with other countiaes, notably the 
United States, Great Britain is very far behind 
in regard to electric traction. No doubt the Board 
of Trade regulations have largely conduced to this ; 
but as these were framed in the interest of the 
public safety, there is less cause for complaint, and 
we are no\\^ about to benefit by the experience of 
others. Festma lente is a good motto in matters 
electrical. The Light Eailway Act of 1896 gave 
an immense impetus to electric traction, and it 
is quite evident that the present boom will go far 
to make np for lost time. Including the Central, 
the ■ South London, and the Waterloo and City 
lines, there are now eleven miles of subterranean 
electric railway in London. Of old schemes, up- 
Avards of thirty miles are under construction or 
authorised, and there are nearE a hundred 
miles of new 2 )rojects and extensions on lines 
already authorised. This, however, does not 


include the much-needed conversion of the Metro- 
2 )olitan and District Eailways, a gigantic under- 
taking, the estimated cost of which will shortly be 
made pubEc. Altogether, it apjDears that a sum 
of about sixty million 2 )Ounds sterling will be re- 
quired to carry out the scliemes which we have 
alluded to. It is to be hoped that the autho- 
rities will see the wisdom of following in the 
footsteps of our cousins across the Atlantic in the 
matter of fares. The Metropolitan Street Tramway 
Company . of New York has a mileage of two 
hundred and twenty-four miles, distributes five 
hundred thousand ]30unds a year in dividends, 
and by its transfer system can carry a 2 )assenger 
fifty-four miles for twopence-half penny. 

Space wEl not ^^erinit of detailed reference to 
the many schemes of electric traction which are 
now in hand throughout the country. There are, 
however, upwards of a hundred either ui opera- 
tion or under construction, to say nothing of many 
which are authorised or for which authority is 
being sought. No article on the subject under 
consideration, however unpretending, would be 
com23lete without a reference to a possibiEty of 
vast dimensions which has lately been discussed 
by the Institute of Electrical Engineers. This 
relates to the eventual su 2 )ersession of the steam 
by the electric locomotive on the great trunlc- 
Enes of this and other countries. It is j)oiiited 
out that the world^s coal-sui^xdy must sooner or 
later be exhausted, and that the best — in fact, 
the only — way of economising what' remains 
will be to centralise the sources of 
other words, it is cheaper to keej) one huge 
engine of twenty thousand horse-X)ower going than 
it is to run twenty of one thousand horse-po^yer. 
Electricity offers the only means by which power 
can be transmitted over distances of many miles, 
and it is regarded as possible that some day central 
stations may be establislied at suitable sjDots, from 
which many thousands of horse-power may be con- 
veyed at higli pressure to sub-stations, there to 
be transformed down and ax)plied to the working 
of trains, propeUing them by electrical energy 
instead of steam. What this means may better be 
realised when one considers that many of our 
express locomotives draw a total weight of five 
himdred tons over distances of over one hmidred 
and fifty miles without a stoj), and have re^Deatedly 
indicated no less than twelve hundred horse-power 
when hauling their trains on a gradient. A wise 
American statesman is credited with haAng said,' 
‘Never ‘^^lAess you know;’ and where 

electricity is concerned the unexx)ected has so often 
hax)pened that y^i’^diction may be best left alone. 
It is a delusion, however, to suj)pose that the 
science is stEl in its infancy; and if the reigning 
monarch of the iron road is to be de^DOsed, his 
would-be successor Avill have to prove a better 
title to the throne than he ax)pears at present to 
XDOSsess. ' 
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■JUST SOAIE OUPS AND SAUCERS. 

PABT II. 


£ 


and rouiit. Tavo liuntert and fifty 
X^ounts for a bine cii^d and saucer ! I bought 
a coux)le just lilve ’em for six- three the da}^ before 
3' es’day. Some one ’s gone crazy, Mrs Chones ; 
but, thank the Lort ! it’s not me nor 3^011. 
MHiat would Chones sa3^ if you’t bought that 
blue GiTp and saucer for two liuntert and fifty 
pounts, Mrs Chones?’ 

^ He ’d peen p)ast worts, ]\Ir3 Chones, I udss, and 
me too belike.’ 

H shoult think so,’ said Mrs Jones, of Pwlltre. 

The bu3^er of the last cup and saucer came 
across at once to Dick Yaile. He bore no ill-will. 
He still saiv a x:)rofitiin that cixp and saucer, and 
a still larger x^rofit in the two. 

‘YTiat will.3mu take for your cux^ and saucer, 
sir ? ’ he asked. ‘ I would very much like to have 
the pair.’ 

‘ I ’m very much obliged to you,’ said Dick ; 
Mint I’ve just made a x^resent of mine to this, 
young lady.’ 

‘And what will 3^11 take for them, miss?’ 
asked the man. 

‘ Oh, I couldn’t sell them,’ gasped Gwen ; 
■‘never, never!’ ’ . 

‘It’s a wonderful bit of stuff,’ said the man. 
■‘MTiere on earth did it come from, and how did 
it get here?’ 

‘Been, in the famil3^ a long time,’ said Dick. 
'‘Chelsea — isn’t it?’ 

‘Good Lord, man I it’s 1740 Sevres. Do 3^011 
niean to sa3^ 3^11 didn’t know it?’ 

‘Never saw a xhece before in 1113^ life, so far as 
I know,’ said Dick cxuietlx^ ; ‘ but it took my ■ 
■fanc3^’ 

‘Well, I — ^h’m,’ said the man, and opened his 
mouth twice to say more, but thought better of 
it. He x^3.id over his two hundred and fifty 
pounds, wrapped the cup and saucer uxi in cotton 
wool, and placed them in a black leather bag. 
As he was leaving he handed his card to Dick, 
•and said, ‘ If ever the young lady thinks of sell- 
ing an3r more of them I’m open to business.’ 
The card bore the name and address of a well- 
known firm in AVardour Street, London ; and 
Dick thanked him and x^^t it carefully into his 
depleted pocket-book, just to keexi its insides from 
;grating against one another. 

When ^Mr Evan Evans came up, rubbing his 
hands in a congratulatory ‘ manner, and suggested 
that Mr Ahile should settle up for his x^urchase, 
Dick coolly scribbled him an I OH for one hun- 



M I awake, Mrs Chones?’ asked 
Mrs Jones ol Pwlldw of Mrs 
■! Jones of Pwlltre. 

‘Ton’t ask me,’ said Mrs Jones 
of Pwlltre. ‘ M3’' het ’s going rount 


dred and eight pounds on a scrap of paper, and 
told him Miss Jones would accept it. 

Then, when the auctioneer smilinglx^ suggested 
that thirt3^ shillings was not an over-liberal 
honorarimn for so extensive a sale, Dick quietly 
asked him, ‘AAhat would. Miss ^ Jones have got 
for those cux)s and saucers if I hadn’t hapx^ened 
to be here, Mr Evans?’ Mr Evan Evans did not 
attemxDt to sa3^ ; he settled iqD his accounts, de- 
ducted his thirty shillings, and drove awa3^ home, 
feeling that things had not gone exactl3^ as he 
had hox)ed. 

The x^Brchasers of the other things were busy 
dismantling the house and loading the disin- 
tegrated furniture on their carts. Dick made 
Gwen unpack her small.' trimk and carefully 
rex^ack it with separate . x>leces of blue china 
between the folds of articles of her dress and her 
scant3^ stock of linen ; and he x^^-cked the re- 
mainder in similar fashion into his own box, 
together with the old books. Next he paid the 
landlord, who was there waiting for his monex^, 
and handed him the key. Gwen plucked a bunch 
of roses and honeysuckle, and her e3"es were 
bright and soft with the x^ain of x^arting as she 
climbed into the two-wheeled cart Dick had 
hired. Dick himself gingerly handed in those 
valuable boxes, and the3’' drove into Pwlldw to the 
little inn where they were to stox) for the night. 

Mrs Jones, the landladx’’, received them with 
oxien arms and much curiosit3^, for the news of 
the craz3^ doings out at Pwllchoran had already 
got alDroad. 

‘Whateffer’s the meaning of it all, Mr A^aile?’ 
she asked. ‘Is it lies the folks is telling, or dit 
3mu all go off 3^our hets at the sale to-ta3^?’ 

‘Not a bit of it, Mrs Jones. It siinx^x^ means 
that old Madame Joanne’ 

‘Old who?’ said Mrs Jones. 

‘Madame Joanne of Pwllchoran — Miss Guenfre’s 
grandmother, whom 3^11 humorous x^eople chose 
to call Mrs Jones — was the x^ossessor of some very 
valuable old china — more valuable than an3^body 
was x)robabl3^ aware of, which was x^srhaxos just as 
well— and we sold a x^iece or two just to tiy the 
market. Miss Gwen is ' going iip to London to 
boarding-school: Will 3^11* make us the best tea 
you can manage as cxuick as you can, and get a 
couple of rooms read3'' for us ? We ’ll stox^ for the 
night, and go on to-morrow.’ 

Gwen leaned her elbows on the table among 
the dishes after tea, and resting her little round 
chin on them, looked at Richard A^aile. 

‘Dick, is it reall3^ true, or is it all a dream? 
Did that man really X3a3^ two hundred and fift3" 
pounds for that cuxi and saucer?’ 

‘He did, 1113’’ child; and unless I’m very much 
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mistaken, the party he sells it to Avill pay con- 
siderably more. The money ^s in my pocket. See ! 
five hfty-poiind notes. There’s nothing so con- 
\dncing as looking at the money. I remember 
feeling jnst that way when I sold my first picture. 
I looked at the money — it was five pounds — 
about every five minutes for three days, and it 
nearly broke my heart to spend it; but my 
landlady was at my elbow all the time, and I 
had to break it.’ 

‘ If one cup and saucer are worth two hundred 
and fifty pounds, what do jmu sujDj^ose all the 
rest of those things are worth?’ 

‘Dear knows! Hea^DS, I should say. You’re a 
young lady of fortune, and — my dear, I’m heartily 
glad of it. You need never give a thought to 
the future.’ 

‘How do you mean, Dick?’ 

‘I mean you’ll always have enough to live on 
— and no fears of the workhouse,’ he added, with 
a great laugh in which there was the ring of 
genuine gladness. ‘ The tight straw bonnet and 
the brown cloak down to your knees will neA^er 
liaunt your dreams again, Gwen.’ 

‘How did you know I dreamt about them, 
Dick? I neA^er told you.’ 

‘I didn’t know, dear. You needn’t. liaA^e done 

so. I Avould neA^er’ and there he stojDped. 

SomehoAv it Avas easier to tell her last night that 
he Avould see to her future than it Avas noAV to 
assure her that he would liaA^e done so. 

‘I dreamt it more than once since granny 
died,’ said Gwen. 

‘Y’^ell, don’t you eA^er go and do it again. 
We’ll sell the rest of the things in London, after 
making proper inquiries about them. Then the 
money shall be safely iiwested for you, and you 
shall go for as long as you like to a good school 
— say, the one my sister iSTell Avent to at Will- 
stead. They’re aAvfuUy nice old ladies, and Avere 
as good as gold to her till — — She died there, 
you know. I’A^e told you about her.’ 

GAven nodded. 

‘And then ?’ she asked, with her chin in 

the upturned palms of her hands and her soft 
dark eyes sparkling at him. 

‘Then Avhat?’ 

‘YHieii I’A^e been to school for tAVO or three 
years ? ’ 

‘ Oh, then you ’ll be- able to do just Avhat you 
nice, go where you like, live as you like — travel 
perhaps on the Continent’ 

‘Yes, I should like that. I’d like to go to 
Paris and Eome and— Do you know, I think 
I’ll be an artist, Dick.’ 

‘That’s all right, dear, since , you ’A^e got, enough 
to live on. It’s a deuce~I mean a bit of a grind 
at first, Avhen your bread and butter and tobacco 
depend on your things selling.’ ^ 

They Avent up to London next day, and Dick 
took Gwen straight to the old ladies, Avho Avere 
still keeping school at the old house of Kochel- 


laine at YTllstead. It Avas some years after this 
that they came into, their own little kingdom and 
retired, as some of my readers Icnow. He ex- 
plained all the circumstances of the case to them, 
and begged them to fit Gwen out properly, and 
left them ample funds for the purpose. 

Eor the j)resent, and someAvhat to their tre23i- 
dation, Dick left the Avonderful china in their 
charge ; and j\Iiss Georgina dreamt of burglars 
for three nights running, and Avrote a letter to 
him each morning afterwards, begging him to 
take it aAvay and restore her pteace of mind. 

Dick Avas ‘swotting’ blue china for all he Avas 
Avorth, at the British Museum and elseAvhere ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he learned more in 
one hour from his friend Harold Bertie, Avho Avas 
slightly touched that Avay, than three days’ hard 
labour OAmr the books taught him. He A^en- 
tured to bring Bertie out Avith him to Eochel- 
laine to insj^ect the things that Avere there ; 
and, Avhat Avith the china and Dick and Bertie,. 
Eochellaine had not been so upset in its strictly 
> ordered courses since the days ' of Charles de 
Nerval. Bertie handled the cups and saucers as 
a young father handles his first-born. He gazed 
long and reverently into the Avonderful deeps and 
shaUoAvs of their mysterious blue surfaces, Avith 
the capricious little ripples and ruffles of lighter 
colour, like Avind-flaws on the bosom of a moun- 
tain tarn, or as though the inischieAmus lips of a 
child had blown on the molten colour in the 
furnace. But Avhen Dick set before him the little 
round bowls Avith the curious little beakers inside 
them, he sat down suddenly in a chair and said, 

‘ Oh Lord 1 ’ and no other Avord for full fifteen 
minutes; and if you eA^'er met .Bertie you know 
Avhat that means. 

Then he asked quietly, ‘Do you know anything 
about their history? They must have a history.’ 

■ Dick said, ‘Yes. Here’s their little story.’ He 
2 )roduced the ancient Bible, and turned to a fly- 
leaf betAveen the Old and the NeAV Testaments, 
on Avhich Avas inscribed a record of the family of 
Joanne from the year 1573, Avhen Pierre Joanne 
of Eochelle married Guenfre Chavannes of Mont- 
auban, right doA\Ti to 1760, Avhen another Pierre 
Joamie at SeAnes married one Marcelle DiqJessis, 
and their daughter Guenfre Avas born at Chelsea 
the foUoAving year ; and so on again to the year 
1870, Avhen the Guenfre Joanne Avho sat listening 
on the other side of the table Avas born at Derby. 
On the bach of this leaf, in the cramped hand of 
Pierre Joanne of Sevres himself, Avas the folloAUng : 

‘ I leave as an inheritance to ’those who follow 
me the tAvo small rose-Avater boAvls and beakers 
Avhich I made by command of S.M. the King as 
a 2 )resent for Mine, des EtoEes’ 

‘ La Pomp)adour,’ said Miss Georgie ; ‘ I know 
her,’ in a tone which in itself alone Avas a con- 
centrated libel, though doubtless counsel on the 
other side Avould liaA^e admitted justification, and 
Avould possibly liaA^e retired from the case. 
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‘S.M. did not like the shape, and hade me 
keep them and make others after his o^^m design, 
which therefore pleased him better, though they 
were not by an}^ means equal to those I had 
made. — (Signed) Pierre Joa]S'Is^e. SeAT?es, 1760.’ 

‘That’s enough,’ said Bertie quietly. ‘They’re 
worth a little fortune.’ 

Next day he introduced Dick To Burghley, of 
the hrm of Burghley, Boyson, & Co., who, he said, 
had knocked do’sm more old china than any 
man in England. They described the bowls and 
beakers, and he read the writing of Pierre Joanne. 
He asked why they hadn’t brought one down for 
him to look at, and Dick confessed that since he be- 
came aware of their value the earth began to heave 
under his feet when he took one into his hand. 

‘ lyiaat do you value them at ? ’ asked Burghley. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Dick, ‘ but something quite 
enormous.’ 

So Burghley grew interested, and consented to 
go over with him that evening to Rochellaine and 
look at them. 

‘Yes,’ he said after a critical examination; 
‘ they ’re all right. I suppose you want all you 
can get for tlxem ? ’ 

‘ Well, we don’t exactly want to give them 
away,’ said Dick. ‘You see, they are this young 
lady’s patrimony.’ 

‘ I would like you to give me a month,’ said 
Burghley, ‘ and then come along to the sale 
yourself. ‘You’ll meet some swells there. Are 
the, other things to be. sold too?’ 

‘Yes,’, said Dick, who had fully discussed the 
matter with Gwen:, and the old ladies; ‘all you 
see. Miss Joanne is keeping all she wants.’ 

One month later he was sitting in Burghley 
and Boyson’s big saleroom with Gwen and Miss 
Georgie and Bertie, who was pointing out celeb- 
rities to them so very glibly that Miss Georgie 
felt doubtful as to the genuineness of his infor- 
, mation. He had a name for everybody without a 
moment’s hesitation— whether the right name or 
not I am not quite sure. Some of them were 
household words, and some merely wealthy collec- 
tors quite unkno^vn outside their- own special lines. 

‘ See that little chap in the round hat — there, 
at the end of the table,’ said the exuberant Bertie. 
‘ He looks as if he’d be the better of a twopenny 
wash and brush-up. I ’ve seen him spend hve 
thousand pounds in a single day on china in this 
very room, and he didn’t get very much for the 
money, either — not to look at, anywaj^’ 

Then Burghley took up the parable and got to 
business, and in, due time, and after a special 
introductory speech, came to the Joanne china. 
Four cuj)s and saucers sold raj)idly for three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each ; six plates produced 
one thousand five hundred pounds, and then 
came ‘ The Pompadour Bowls and Beakers,’ as 
he called them. 

Every possible purchaser had already had the 
opiDortunity of inspecting them to his heart’s con- 


tent during the time they had been on view in 
Burghley ’s private office. Nevertheless they were 
brought out now and set u]3 on high on the 
rostrum to stimulate weak-kneed bidders. It had 
been decided to offer the two lots sej^arately ; then, 
if the purchaser of the first set wanted the second 
also, and could afford it, it was open to him to try 
for it. 'Wliereas, if the two sets had been offered 
in one lot, the circle of buyers must have been 
considerably reduced. 

The little rippled blue things looked very small 
and insignificant up there with the large Burghley 
playing background to them. Miss Georgie could 
hardly believe her ears when the bidding ran 
briskly up ’to five hundred pounds — six hundred 
pounds — seven hundred pounds— eight hundred 
pounds— nine hundred pounds. 

.‘ Is it possible ? ’ she murmured. 

As for Gwen, her capacity for surprise at any- 
thing the purchasers of Tlue .china might do had 
long since been exhausted. i . , 

It looked as though the first set would go 
for nine hundred or a thousand pounds, which 
seemed a very wonderful price for so .very small 
a thing, when, through some sudden movement of 
Burghley’s — ^lie said afterwards there was a wasp 
. or an earwig trying to get into his ear, under 
which circumstances one jump is allowed to any 
man. Anyway, he started suddenly, and the edge 
of his open book caught one of the bowls. Bowl 
and beaker described a graceful parabolic curve 
in the air, and fell on to the table below with a 
little splintering crash that made the collector- 
blood present run cold and the collector-heart 
stop beating. In their nightmares they had 
heard that avfful sound and awakened in cold 
perspirations. 

There was a moment’s dead silence. Miss Georgie 
went pale. Dick Yaile went red and white. Gwen 
sat looking at the pitiful blue pieces strevm on 
table and floor. 

‘That is a misfortune,’ said Burghley quietly, 
but without turning a hair. ‘We will go on with 
Set No. 2. Yriiat bids, gentlemen? This set is 
now, as you see, absolutely unique. There never 
were but the two sets made. There is now only 
the one set in existence. The j)ossessor of it 
need fear no rival.’ 

‘Two thousand,’ said a quiet voice, and Miss 
Georgie and Dick awoke violently. 

‘ Thank you ! Any advance on two thousand 
pounds — ^for this absolutely unique specimen of 
Louis Q.uinze Sevres ? ’ 

‘ Two — two ! ’ from another quarter. 

‘ Two — four 1 ’ from , another ; and so at last, 
after a very sjDirited race, the little blue bowl and 
beaker which Louis XY- had not thought good 
enough for Madame Pom 2 Dadour fell to the old 
gentleman who had made the first bid for it, and 
the price he paid was three thousand three hun- 
dred pounds. He came across and had a little 
pleasant chat with Miss Georgie and Gwen, and 
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congratuLated tliem on having been instrumental 
in putting so beautiful a specimen of the potter’s 
art upon the market. . 

^ That 7 /as very cleverly done ' on your part, 
Burghley,’ he said, with a humorous twinkle in 
his kind old e^'es as that worthy joined them. 
‘I’m inclined to think you .did it on purpose, 
you know. 

‘No, your Grace, I assure you. It was entirely 
an accident, and I am heartily ashamed of it. Such 
a thing has never happened in this room before, 
and I would sooner have paid one thousand pounds 
than had it happen now.’ 

‘You wrought better than you knew, my friend,’ 
said the . old gentleman. ‘ I suppose I ’m entitled 
to the fragments of the other one ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think Miss Joanne will object to your 
Grace taking them,’ said Burghley. 

‘ Oh, no, indeed ! ’ gasped Gwen, who was not in 
the habit of conversing.' with dukes. 

‘Will yon oblige ‘me by gathering up the frag- 
ments yourself, Burglile^^j and making them into 
two parcels for mef I will send for the other 
things to-morrow,’ said his Grace. When the 
sharp-cornered little parcels were given to him 
he put one of them into Gwen’s hands, and said, 
‘Keep that, my dear, as a reminder of a fortunate 
accident. Things that we Ibok on as misfortunes 
sometimes turn out after all to be but blessings 
in disguise, and Louis Quinze Sevres is too pre- 
cious to be throtvii away even in fragments.’ Then 
he, shook hands with, them and went his way. 

And afterwards 1 Were they married, Dick and 
Gwen ? 

Well, if in the course of conversation, you 
should accidentally ask Miss Georgie if they ever 
had a wedding at Eochellaine, the dear old eyes 
will widen and brighten, ' and the sweet old 
tongue will ripple like a spring brook, and the 
beautiful white hands will play inaudible tunes 


on an invisible and unknown instrument ; or per- 
haps it is limning invisible pictures tliey are at. 
Whatever it is, they help you wonderfully to see 
it all as she saw it. 

‘ Oh, my dear ! ’ she will say, ‘ the most delight- 
ful wedding that ever was in this world. Eor 
there never was a sweeter or lovelier girl than 

our Guenfre, and that morning she looked’ 

and the slim white hands express the utterly 
inexpressible. ‘ For, you must understand, she 
had been in love with Eichard ever since she knew 
him — ever since she was a little girl. Indeed, 
Eichard says she proposed to him when she was 
fifteen, and Guenfre does not deny it. And the 
child insisted on Pauline and myself acting as 
bridesmaids — conceive it if you can, my dear — 
and both of us old enough to be her grandmother ! 
Nothing else would satisfy her ; and, mo7i Dieu ! 
we were eligible, trulj^ That was the year, you 
know, of Eichard’s great picture in the Academy 
— the “Ariadne,” and Ariadne was our dear 
Guenfre. Eichard said they would never be able 
to resist her sweet face, and he was right.’ 

In Mrs Eichard Yaile’s very charming drawing- 
room in the low red house at Pinner, you may see, 
among other choice mementoes of many lands, a 
little cabinet all by itself, and in it a blue Seines 
cu^D and saucer, and both cup and saucer are full 
of broken fragments of the same deeply, darkly 
beautiful blue ware ; and if you ask Mrs Dick 
what they are, she will tell you they are the 
most precious things the house contains, after 
little Dick and Gwen upstairs and the stalwart 
Eichard himself. 

If she told you more, which is not likely, she^ 
might tell you that in times of trouble — for it 
is not the happiest of lives that is wholly free 
from trouble — the sight of those broken chips of 
night-blue porcelain have ministered strength and 
consolation to her soul. 


AN OLD LOYE-LETTED 

'^jYEN in this unromantic age there 

1^1 are few people who do not take a 
;g! genuine interest in an old love- 
letter, for is there not here that 
touch of nature that makes the 
whole world , kin? ; The letter 
which lies before me now is not only interesting 
as the outpouring of a tender and troubled heart 
which loved and suffered a Inmdr^d years ago ; 
but it is interesting to catch in the tones of that 
far-off time the very ex^oerieiice that is thrilling 
the heart of so many to-day : Love and TFar I 
That is why I have drawn the old love-missive 
once more into the light of day, and- invite you 
to look over my shoulder and read it witli me as 
I decipher its cramped and faded characters. 


OF NAPOLEON’S DAYS. 

It fell into the hands of the late Lord Lynedoch 
when fighting in the wars against Napoleon, and 
was hj him given td a friend of the present 
writer, to whose family the letter now belongs. 
The. date of the letter, 18th Brumaire,, corre- 
sponds with 10th November 1799 in our ^ calendar, 
and was the date of the coup cVHat which, being 
effected by a great military force, led to the over- 
throw of the Directory and to Napoleon’s election 
as First Consul. From the fact of its falling into 
Lord Lynedoch’s hands we know that the letter 
never reached its destination. \ 

Unlike most letters, the outside has a strong 
interest for us ; and ere we unfold it we will 
pause and look at it, for there is much that 
marks it as different from the letters of to-day. 
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Rote tlie large slieet folded in a square, having 
no envelope, bearing no stamp ; on the front the 
address, ^ An citoyen Louis Asniary, Cax3oral dans 
la huitimne Compagnie de la 11th ' Brigade j)ro- 
%dsiore, en garnison a hisle honorat b> Canes pres 
Mentone ; ^ while on the back we find the quaint 
rude design, coloured in red and blue, of the 
Cap of Liberty resting on the Pike, and on both 
sides a branch of the Tree of Liberty. Above is 
the legend, ‘ Guerre aux Tirans ; ^ and below, the 
bold words, ^ Liberty, Egalite ; ’ the whole bordered 
by a band of blue, white, and red. We are now 
prej)ared in opening it for the date, ‘ Hiere, 
18th Brumere, Tan 5 de la Rex^ublique fran^aise,’ 
a date not associated in most minds ' with a 
maiden’s loA^e-letter ! Row for the letter itself : 

‘Mon tres chair et fidel amant je m’emjDresse 
de t’ecrire ces deux Lignes pour te doner de mes 
nouveles que dieu merci je me porte tres bien je 
souete que la present te trouve de meme. Qant 
une metresse per son Mel amant tout ce que 
son cocur aime [elle] ne pent s’empecher de 
plurer et gemir jai apris que votre batillon doit 
partir pour I’armee mon cceur acable de douleur 
il evanouit parce que tu fairas elas come tou 
d’autre loin de tes yeux loin de ton cceur ai^res 
tan des debats que jai eu avec mes parents 
paraport a toy je lui ai toujour dit que je 
n’aurais jamais d’autre mari que toy juste ciel est 
il possible que mes vceux soit vains quele douleur 
quele creve- cceur jiion cher aman autemoy de ces 
penes souviens toy de ce C[iie je tais ecris dans 
ma derniere letre je ten jeure, la verit4 je suis 
toujour la meme je.nai d’autre choses a te dire 
IDOur le present je suis en attendant la 
tendre et fidele amie en tembrassant des miliers 
et miliers des fois. • Madelin Germein. 

‘Mon ami Ion ne sait quoy comprendre de ces 
afaires ici de voir ton le deux jours changer la 
garnison des iles c’est H cinquieme fois 

depuis cj[ue vous etes jaartis les afaires vont tres 
inal Ion entendire que des assassinats des patriotes 
dans toute la Republique Melene vous salue et 
toute sa famille Yivares Egrouard et Paimable 
Ramel et tout les Republicains de ce pais.’ 

The spelling valiantly defies all the laws of the 
French Academy, and there is no punctuation ; but 
though souete hardly suggests souliaite at the first 
glance, nor pe?’ the letter may be translated 
as under : 

‘ My very dear and faithful lover, I hasten to 
vuite these few lines to give you my news that, 
thank God, I am very well. I hope that this 
finds you the same. When a sw^eetheart loses 
her faithful lover, all that her heart loves so 
much, she cannot but weep and sigh. I have 
learned that your battalion is setting out with 
the army • my heart sinks down with grief ; it 
grows faint, for thou wilt do, alas! as so many 
others : “ Out of sight, out of mind.” After so 
many arguments as I have had with my relations 


in regard to thee, I have always said to them I 
would have no other husban^but thee. Just 
Heaven, can it be possible that my vows are vain ? 
Wiat grief ! What heart-break 1 My dear love, 
take me out of all this trouble. Remember what 
I wrote in my last ; I swear to the truth of it. 
I am always the same. I have nothing else to say 
at present. I am, meanwhile, thy most tender 
and faithful friend, Madelust Germein. 

‘My friend, one does not know what to think 
of things here, seeing the garrison changed every 
few days. It is the fifth time since you left. 
Things go veTj badly here. One hears only of 
assassinations of the patriots in all the Re23ublic. 
Melene and her family greet, you, also Yivares 
Egrouard and the good Ramel, and all the 
RejDublicans in the district.’ 

Alas 1 the brave Louis ; never received this 
tender challenge from his loving Madelin. He was 
alreadj^ on the march^ and the letter fell into 
the enemy’s hands: How -we should like to 
know more of the little group to whom we have 
been introduced-: ’ Melene and her family, and 
‘ I’aimable Ramel.’ We can learn something of 
Madelin and her story from this . one letter ; but 
what of Louis ? Did he indeed prove yet another 
ex]3onent of the sa}dng, ^ Loin de tes yeux, loin de 
ton cceur ! ’ heli:)ed thereto, by the non- 

arrival of this same little messenger of love? 
Or did he die a soldier’s death on' some far-off 
battlefield? Or did he come home covered with 
glory to claim his little bride ? Y^ho caii tell ? 
But our wishes go with the last conjecture. We 
have had a fleeting glimpse of some actors in a 
scene at the close of the eighteenth century not 
unlike some which took 2 )lace at the close of the 
nineteenth. Love and War 1 — the din of battle and 
the clash of arms ; the roar of cannon and the 
glitter of steel ; ay, and the wringing of tender 
hearts through se^oaration, whether that sad se 2 )ara- 
tion when Death, the great divider, ste^DS between, 
or that', which is even sadder, when the waters of 
forgetfulness roll heavy and dark between two 
hearts that at one time, have beat as one. 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 

Beyond the dying sun’s last rim of light, 

That gilds the farthest reach of western sea, 

The 'weary spirit flies in fantasy 
To some mysterious cavern filled with night. 

No star-ray mars the velvet darkness deep, 

Silence and stillness hold each tiny breath 
Till, life stands tip-toe on the verge of death, 
Enfolded in the mystery of sleep. 

Most sweet and dread Hereafter, through what gate 
Shall thy unfathomable life be won, 

When toilworn souls behold the final sun, 
Night-wrapped, descend, and darkness fall like Fate ? 
Sleep may reveal in dream’s entrancing spell : 

Of jealous. Death’s great secret, who can tell ? 

Francis Annesley. 
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tlieir permission to yon, and learn that two hours 
must elapse before the passports will be ready. 
The soldierly official, perceiving that you are a 
stranger, adds a suggestion that the buffet will 
afford you comfortable entertainment. Entering 
that haven, you emit a. sigh of relief. Gone is 
the last sign of officialism ! Hobody asks you for 
a passport or regards you with inquiring eyes. 
Everything is bright and cheerful, and the mind 
instantly regains its buoyancy as it realises that 
the country which sets up such monuments of 
comfort on its frontier-line cannot be so very 
terrible after all. The people are all merry vdth 
the infectious gaiety of Russians. They laiigh and 
chatter lilce happj^ children as they iDuff their 
cigarettes and sip tea, or set themselves to the 
more serious biisiness of eating, a duty which the 
Russian is ever ready to face. On the long 
counter manj’- strange dishes are arrayed. Some 
of them ""set insoluble puzzles to the new-comer, 
and with a frovm he passes them by ; but the 
Russian attacks them boldly, picking here a slice 
of smoked goose, there a pickled mushroom or a 
plate of ca^dare. With a glass of vodka he com- 
pletes his zakusJca, or little dinner, and moves to 
the central tables by which the white-garbed 
waiters hover. They bring savoury dishes from 
the burnished hot-plate at the side, where, with 
refined regard for the health and comfort of 
those who travel, sundry alluring ffiands stand 
ready cooked to a turn for this important 
moment. As you sup the delicious cabbage-soup 
and eat the delicate chicken cutlet you think a 
little sadly of the railway buffets at home, and 
a greater regard for Russia rises in the heart. 
In eating, smoking, and observing, the time passes 
ra|)idly ; and at last the babble of conversation is 
arrested by the ringing of a bell and an official 
intimation to pass along. The genial porter once 
more seizes the bags and beckons you onward ; at 
the entrance to the train the conductor welcomes 
you graciously and assigns a compartment ; - the 
passport officials traverse the corridor and return 
to you Lord Salisbury’s mandate commending 
you to the tender mercies of all whom it may 
concern ; and in a little wbile, with much snort- 
ing and jolting, the train starts away. 

The little chamber in which you are destined 
to pass the better part of the next two days is 
lofty and well upholstered, its chief defect being 
want of light. The only vdndow is a narrow 
and immovable pane of glass on one side, and 
when the door opening on the corridor is shut 
the gloom is greater, for there is no window 
on that side at all. The compartment is cosy 
enough, but distinctly dull ; and you are soon 
driven to tramp up and down the corridors 
which run the length of the train. At one end 
of your carriage there is a stove shut uj) in an 
iron-lined cupboard ; it is fed with wood, and its 
heat is carried to the various compartments, so 
that they are warm enough for a trip in the 


Arctic circle. Prowling here and there, the 
cindous traveller Auews the second-class carriages, 
which are hardly less comfortable than the first ; 
and he sees the bare wood -benched thirds 
packed with a motley and not too clean col- 
lection of human beings, most of them the 
possessors of huge bundles, which are crammed 
into the carriages without regard to the incon- 
venience caused to other travellers. In the 
centre of the train there is a restaurant-car, 
where a meal may be taken on soiled tables, 
and in an atmosphere filled with the cigarette- 
smoke of the Russian travellers. There are no 
fixed hours for eating, and the native traveller 
eats just when the humour seizes him, so that 
there is Rttle leisure for changing linen or setting 
the tables with regard for taste. The vdse man 
may wait till' the train stops for half-an-hour at 
a station where there is one ' of the invariably 
excellent buffets; but ' hunger is a powerful in- 
ducement to disregard the vuhcohgenial surround- 
ings, and you begin to take a personal interest 
in the haggling of the cook with the vendors 
of fowls and eggs and other comestibles at the 
wayside stations. 

The view from the narrow window is very un- 
interesting. A fiat, desolate, unattractive country 
is that through which the train runs. The 
stations are far apart, and are scattered along the 
dreary track, adjacent to hamlets of unpleasant- 
looking houses, poverty-stricken and insanitary, 
with here and there a tovm of some pretensions, 
generally a military station of importance. The 
train travels very slowly according to the ideas 
of an Englishman, and stops at nearly every 
station, where there is always a group of soldiers 
and i)^^sants languidly interested in the pro- 
cedure. Here and there the passengers descend 
to stretch their cramped legs, and, following their 
examxffe, you discover the reason of the engine’s 
frantic efforts to start, and its inability to attain 
higher speed. Its fire is fed with wood, and the 
tender is surmounted by a large framework to 
hold the immense jDile of logs which must be 
carried. Sometimes when the engine is x^'^'^tting 
forth great efforts it vomits out a stream of 
blazing fragments of wood, which fall in a fire- 
work trail along the track. 

.Thus the day x^asses slowly as the train, and 
the darkness settles down. The smart and ever- 
kindly conductor enters and bows, and illuminates 
the compartment with a single candle, which does 
not give sufficient light to enable you to read ; 
and you relapse into a state of depression, wearily 
wishing for sleex). Later, the conductor comes 
.again and proceeds to makeup the bed. He 

turns over the seat on which you have been 

sitting and reveals it as a mattress on the Under 
side ; that part of the carriage against which 

your back has rested is raised, and makes a 

second berth over your head ; but aS the com- 
XDartment knows no other occupant, you have the 


m eussiajst trains. 
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lower berth if you choose. The pillow, without 
which no one makes a long journey in Russia, 
is adjusted, and with rugs you make yourself 
comfortable for the night. The dull rumble of 
the slothful train soothes you gradually into 
slumber, and the- mind is relieved from its 
activities for many hours. Daylight is pouring 
through the narrow window when you open your 
eyes again, but the surrounding country affords 
no greater sources of interest than before. You 
crave refreshing ablutions ; but the lavatory is 
lilve an enlarged saucer, and the yearning for a 
bath must be suppressed. After a time the train 
halts where there is a buffet, and breakfast 
restores equanimity a little. Then jmu resign 
yourself to another- day. spent like the last. With 
terrible- monotony the hours wear on, and the 
traveller seeks to extract excitement from the 
study of the strange- figures by the wayside: the 
beggars who wliine -.their pleas at every station; 
the peasants who. sell their little carved-wood 
toys and leather, wares, |)i;Q(l^'^cts of the universal 
home industries "of Russia ; and the military evi- 
dences fusible at- .every pojDiilous point. YHien 
at last the conducted' . comes vdth a smile to tell 
you that the journey is nearly at an end, you 
receive the news with the gladness of one abput 
to be liberated from a dungeon, and enter with 
joy into the business of bargaining with the 
drivers of the droshJczes at the terminus. 

One who would travel much in Russia must 
make up one’s mind to face much of this weari- 
ness, and gradually one conies to face it calmly, 
for the Russian trains are as comfortable as they 
can be made. Of course there is only one 
train de luxe — the Siberian express which is one 
of the sight-s of Moscow. That remarkable train 
contains nearly every part of the equipment of an 
hotel on wheels. It is lighted with electricity, 
and furnished with electric bells, baths, drawing- 
rooms,. perfect sleeping-berths, a writing-saloon, 
and an observation-car at the end where one 
maj^ gaze upon the dexiressiug monotony of the 
steppes. No cheaper hotel was ever built, for 


one may travel in the first class to Irkutsk, some 
three thousand three hundred and seventy miles 
— farther than from Liverjiool to New York— 
for less than a ten-pound note ; but if ^mur 
travels are restricted to European Russia, you 
may still make the journey in substantial com- 
fort. Most of the lines are now under Govern- 
ment control, and the stations, especially 'the 
termini, are handsome and commodious. There 
are few good trains, seldom more than one every 
day in each direction, and at times of pressure, 
as at holidays, the officials never add to the 
service, so that third-class passengers may be 
seen riding in bitterly cold weather on the out- 
side platforms of the carriages to which they 
cannot find access ; but the man whose means 
enable him to travel by the first or second class 
may ride in a drawing-room car furnished vdth 
arm-chairs by day, and v'hen the night comes 
he can loAver his chair into the form of a couch 
and spend the night in welcome sleep. Toilet 
arrangements such as satisfy the Russian are at 
his disposal ; but the third-class passengers have 
no such luxuries. YHien the train halts for the 
breakfast interval, those who travel third class 
may be seen performing their ablutions at the 
]platform-tap ; they fill a can like a gardener’s 
watering-pot, suck through the spout a mouthful 
of the water, spit it into their hollowed palms, 
and then rub their faces. It is a disgusting 
XDrocess, performed without soai> or towel ; and, 
though it may be amusing to the , onlooker, it is 
not very cleansing to the operator. Yet this is 
the method of ablution adopted by the poorer 
Russian on his travels. 

In that land of vast distances and slow trains, 
it is perhaps remarkable that travel should be 
so comfortable as it is ; but the unaccustomed 
roamer must make up his mind for some dis- 
comforts, and may console himself with the 
reflection that the fares are very low, the trains 
better than might be expected, and that wher- 
ever he .goes he will meet with the greatest 
courtesy and kindness. 


THE L 0 V E H E H G I T I V E S. 

CHAPTER XXn^— THE MEETIXG AT THE MILL. 


E crossed the narrow bridge and 
went along the We found 

the road ; but it forked vdthin a 
hundred yards, and in the double 
darkness both of night and igno- 
rance we marched along the Avrong 
arm. We Avent on and on, and saAv no houses, 
yet had no suspicion Ave Avere in error, for we 
had not marked the other branch of the road 
turn aside, and the pale ribbon of the Avay Ave 
folloAved Avas plain at our feet in ■ the starlight, 
running before us into the gloom. 


AWiere are the houses and Avhere is the water- 
side?’ said I at last. 

‘ Listen ! ’ returned Cicely. ‘ Can you not hear 
the sound of AA’'ater?’ 

We stox)ped, and I heard the noise of Avater 
plainly enough. 

‘It is not the water Ave want, at any rate,’ said 
I. ‘ That is the rush of a stream OA^er a Aveir.’ 

We Avent on a little farther, and a black 
building stood out against the sky to our right. 
‘A mill -weir,’ I. AARispered. ‘Here is the 
mill.’ 
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Across a yard we saw an uncurtained window 
filled with the shine of fire and candle. I stoj)ped 
and looked at it. 

‘ I h^e a great mind to ask directions here/ said 
J. ‘We’ve certainly gone wrong.’ 

‘Would it he safe?’ whispered Cicely. 

‘Wlij^,’ I replied, ‘for a certainty they could 
not know us ; and whatever wonder was aroused 
hy strangers asking questions at this time of 
night, they could not gossq) of it before to- 
morrow, and then it would matter little to us, 
I hope.’ 

We crossed the yard towards the door, a dark 
oblong patch in the whitewashed wall, and 
knocked upon it. I knocked three times before 
any answer was made ; then a voice cried, ‘ Come 
in.’ I lifted the. latch, and the door opened at 
once upon a wide, low kitchen, with sanded floor 
and great open hearth where a faggot was craclc- 
ling merrily. The occuj)ants were two — a man 
and woman, both elderly, and neither turned to 
look at us as we entered. The woman was 
seated near the hearth in an attitude of rigid 
rlespair. The firelight played upon her gray face 
and stony eyes. A look of more dreadful trouble 
I have never seen written on the face of any 
human being. The man was seated b}’’ the table, 
leaning his head upon his hand, and looking at 
her with a fixed, anxious look. The table was 
spread with food, and a' lamp burned on it, but 
the plates were empty ; it was plain the food had 
been left untasted. 

‘Sir,’ I began, ‘will you do us the kind- 
ness’ ‘ ■ , 

As if the sound of my voice had been a spring 
to set him in motion, the man turned his head 
and regarded us dully. Then he began to speak, 
and I stoj^ped to hear what he had to say. It 
Avas irreleA^’ant as far as Ave Avere concerned ; it 
Avas the outpouring of a heart too full to keep 
silence longer Avhen there Avere ears that AAmuld 
listen to him. 

‘I’A^e told her a score an’ a score o’ times,’ he 
said, ‘ that she ’s takin’ tliis trouble agin nature. 
Ye must gi’e your trouble A^ent, or it’ll do ye 
mischief. You see us, friends, in great soitoaa^ 
We neA^er had but one child, a son, as fine an’ 
straight a lad as ever ye set eyes on. An’ 
nothing Avould hold him but he must go to this 
Avar, an’ noAv he’s been taken prisoner an’ sent 
oversea to yonder plantations, they call ’em. It 
all come through him going to hear Master Ray- 
bone, the Indepeiident minister oA^er to Elmleigh 
yonder. He thought a deal o’ Parson Eaybone, 
an’ AAdien he drummed wp a score an’ more to 
join Monmouth, Sam Avor one of ’em. At first 
we Avor mighty glad he AA^asn’t to be torn to 
pieces as tAVO or three of our folks suffered ; but 
as far as I can malsie out, this Avork OAmrsea is 
little short o’ slaA^er3^ It’s a cruel time this. 
He’s been lying in jail someAAdiere far Avest for a 
long time, an’ Ave liad no ucaa^s o’ him till of 


late, an’ then Ave heard the shijo lie Avas ))eing 
carried off in sailed from Southampton this morn- 
ing. We Avent there ; but he ’d already been sent 
aboard, an’ they Avouldn’t let us see him. Yes, 
our only lad has been sent aboard, an’ they 
AAmuldn’t let us see him. Yes, our only lad has 
been carried out o’ the country, an’ for sure Ave’ll 
ne’er see him again, yet Ave never said so much 
as good-bye to him.’ His eyes Avorked round to 
his poor old Avife’s face ; but she made no sign or 
moA’ement. She seemed frozen. 

I murmured a feAv AA'ords of sympathy Avith 
them in their deej) sorroAV, then inquired for 
Peeke’s house. 

‘Eh?’ said the miller A^acantly, turning his 
head again. I repeated my question. 

‘Jem Peeke’s?’ he said sloAAdy. ‘’Tain’t Amy 
far from here. I’d; take ye if. things AA'orn’t 
like this wi’ us/’. ; : ' ’ • . 

‘ Would you ;giye vus. clear directions ? ’ I asked. 
‘It is of the ATery last importance to us that Ave 
should be there within the next hour.’ 

‘Oh, ’taint - an hour aAA^ay,’ ’ said the miller, 
waAung his hand in a dull, preoccupied fashion, 
as if my Avords scarcely struck home to his 
understanding. I Avaited a moment, and then he 
murmured, ‘ Last importance, last importance,’ 
as if, wondering Avhat he had heard of as im- 
portant. 

. ‘So important,’ said I, raising my voice a little 
to arouse him, ‘that it is a matter of life and 
death.’ 

‘Life and death?’ said some one in a Ioav, 
harsh whisper. ‘And is it life and death to ye 
also ? ’ 

I ' started in surprise. It was the milleps Avife 
aaJio was speaking. Her gray face Avas turned 
iqDon us ; her blanched lips Avere moving stiffl}' 
Avith the Avords ; her heaAy, pain-filled eyes Avere 
set full toAvards us. 

With sAAuft, gliding step Cicely started forAvard 
and AAmit up to her. She took the Avoman’s 
rough hand, knotted and tAvisted AAuth long years 
of labour, betAA^een both of hers, and looked doAvn 
at her Avith eyes filled Avith sweet sympathy and 
sorroAA^ 

‘Yes,’ said Cicely softl}^, ‘life and death, for 
my husband and me. They Avho have torn your 
son from you Avould also tear us apart, and send 
us to prison and death.’ 

‘YTiat?’ breathed the AAmnan sharjfly. ‘Were 
' ye in Monmouth’s affair ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Cicely; ‘but Ave haA^e sheltered and 
fed fugitives from the field, and it is knoAAui,. and 
Ave can hope for no mercy.’ 

‘Ay, Jan,’ cried the miller’s AAufe, turning to 
her husband, ‘aa'c must do something for them. 
Ay, that we must, poor young folk ! ’ and she 
took Cicely in her arms, and her tears came in a 
flood. 

‘Thank God!’ cried old Jan softly, and patted 
the table and looked AAdth shining eyes upon his 
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wife’s emotion ; ‘ an’ please God, we ’ll do all we 
can.’ 

‘We wish,’ said I, crossing oA^er to him, ‘to go 
to Peeke’s house, Avhere Ave shall be put aboard 
his lugger, the Merry Brother.^ 

‘And down the Avater and aAvay?’ said the 
miller, nodding his head. 

‘That is the plan,’ I rejplied. 

‘AVell then, master,’ he aiiSAvered, stinking the 
table, ‘I’ll tell ye the best Avay of all. I’ve a 
boat in a creek not fifty yards beloAV my Aveir ; 
and I ’ll ye out into the Avater and doA\ui 

to Avhere the Merry Brother lies at anchor. I 
knoAV the place to an inch.’ 

This offer Avas better and better, and I 
accepted it gratefully. 

‘And ye Avant to go quick?’ : 

‘We should , 'be,; glad : to do'- so, I. ‘It 
is knoAvn,-.: I fear, that Ave are - in the . .neighbour- 
hood.’ n,-'; , f ;., 

‘Ye must vStir\nihibly,',Thehy’- said the miller. 
‘I’ll to the shed .and fetch oars and- siich-Iike.’ 

‘ I ’ll come aiid hel^^ ybu to carry them,’ said I, 
and I folio Aved him out of the room. He Avent 
steadily along in the darkness, knowing the Avay, 
and I tumbled at his heels, for the change to 
the blackness Avithout Avas confusing. We Avent 
some distance, then came to a stojD before a 
building. 

‘The}^’re in here,’ said the miller, ‘I ought to 
ha’ brought a light ; but there, I ’m that mazed I 
don’t rightly knoAV Avhat I’m doing. Stand ye 
still a bit. I’ll soon haA^e ’em out.’ 

He plunged into the shed, and I heard him 
groping about. Soon he returned, saying, ‘ Here 
be one oar, and that’s all. I’ve just minded me 
as t’other oar is down in orchard. My man had 
it daj^s back to knock apples doAvn Avi’. He’s as 
forgitful a chap as eA^er Avor. ’Tis leaning against 
a tree for a croAra. I’ll go. Do ye bide a bit 
Avhere ye are, for there’s Avater all about. ’Tis 
aAAdvAAnrd ’cept ye knoAv the |)a'th.’ 

He Avent away and I Avas left alone. My ears 
told me that the miller spoke truly of the AAnter, 
for it lajDped softly someAvhere A^ery near. Some 
moments passed, and then a faint sliine came 
into the air about me. It, greAv and gradually 
objects about me glimmered into distinctness. I 
saAV that the building near AAdiich I stood AA^as 
beside the road, that an open gate aa^s half-a- 
dozen yards before me, and that the groAAung light 
Avas from a lantern or such held by a person 
coming along the AAny tOAA^ards the mill. Cicely 
and I had eAudently passed this open gate in the 
darkness and gone on to the next giAung on the 
yard of the dAA^elling-house. I moved back roimd 
a near angle of the buildingj for as I stood the 
light Avould fall directly upon me. I heard the 
footsteps, but could gather nothing clearly from 
them, for the Avay Avas very sandy hereabouts, 
and muffled the tread. 

The liglit came nearer, striking up strongly 


into the trees Avfflich overarched the road, and 
causing a smooth ashen trunk to shine like 
frosted silA^er, and it paused opposite the gate. 
This I could judge by the shadoAv of the building, 
AAdiich SAvept steadily back, then stood still. Tlie 
light striking into the mill premises from the 
j road shoAved a broad path, a path of grass, and 
I then a full, smooth, dark stream lipping the bank 
Avdthin a feAv yards of me, and gliding on toAAnrds 
I the Aveir AAfflich roared beloAA". I heard a murinin 
of Amices, and suddenly the light greAv rapidl}^ ; 
projecting corners and angles sprang into AdeAv ; 

, the pebbles of the path shone. The person 
I carrying the light, folloAved by his companions, 
AA^as coming through the gate. I Avas draAving 
backAA^ards across the grass as they came round 
j the corner. As fortune AAmuld have it they 
tinned my AA^ay, and the red light of a blazing 
torch fell full upon me. 

‘ My luck again,’ said a soft, laughing voice ; 
‘my luck against the Avorld. It never failed 
me.’ 

There AA^as a shine of flashing steel as my Lord 
KesgraAm saluted, me Avith his draivn sA\mrd. 
Colin Lorel Avas behind him, and a man lighted 
them Avith a torch. 

‘’TAvas an odd thing that I felt so resolute 
to turn in and see if aught Avere knoAAm here,’ 
AAmnt on the Earl. ‘Tlie Dates had compassion 
on me, I suppose, and Avere unAAolling to see 
me further balked. Atropos took up her shears. 
She kneAV there aa^s a thread shortly to be 
snip]3ed.’ 

^ . Of a sudden Kesgrave’s raillery Avas oddly in- 
terrupted. The man holding the torch Avas the 
felloAV I had dashed against the haAvthorn bole. 
I had cracked his skull in my rough handling, 
so much AAns clear, since blood had trickled 
from among the hair and dried upon his face. He 
AAdiipped a pistol from his breast and fired full at 
me. He missed me, luckily, but I felt the AAdnd 
of the bullet on my cheek. The crack of the pistol 
AAus folio Aved by an instant cry of anger. It ^Yas 
from Kesgrave. Then, from his position a little 
behind the torch-bearer, he struck a fierce, SAveep- 
ing bloAv. The SAA'ord, gleaming in the red light 
of the torch, flashed cold and bright as it darted 
through the air and fell upon the AAudst still 

holding out the smoking pistol. So fierce and 

skilful AA^as the stroke, so trenchant the blade, 
that the pistol fell to earth, the fingers clutched 
round the butt still clasping it. The hand aagis 
severed from the arm. Eor an instant the un- 

happy AAwetch stood at gaze, his eyes fixed upon 

the sxDOuting stumj) ; then he tossed aside the 
torch, grasped his Avrist desperately to check the 
floAV of blood, and hurried, groaning, from the 
place. 

Colin Lorel had seized the torch instantly 
before I had any chance to take opj)ortunity of 
the slight confusion, and Kesgrave puffed out a 
long breath sloAAdy. 
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‘ Insolent rogue/ lie inurinurecl. ‘ To come 
within an ace of balking me of my vengeance. — 
Mr Ferrers, it has been a great temptation to me 
to despatch you along the common path of such 
as face Jeffreys in these days j to hear you 
harangued by that past-master in the art of ^ 
consoling those who are presently to dangle from 
a beam, and then to see you in the hands of the 
common hangman. But I could not do it. It is 
true that I am depriving thousands of my fellow- 
countrymen of the pleasant sight occasioned by 
the disposal of a rebel ; but, at times, selfishness 
is too strong. As it would not be permitted that 
I should place the noose about your neck and 
drive the cart from under you, I am compelled 
to deal with 3^011 25l4vatel3^’ 

MTiile he talked Colin Lorel made one stej) 
aside, kee2)ing a waiy eye on me all the time, 
and thrust the torch into a bank of soft earth. 
There it stood, the flame rumiing uj) to a 


ill the Aviudless night and illuininating strongly 
the jiatcli of grass lietween the barn and the 
river. I had only one wish. I wished I had 
had a chance to striji off mj coat. I love 1113^ 
shoulders free when I have tough work before 
me, and it was tough now with a vengeance. 
I had tried both men. I feared neither singl3^ 
But together ! I had given odds at sword-pla3" 
man3^ a time ; but such odds as these ! Behind 
me the orchard wall ran down to the water’s 
edge. I backed to it and stood on guard. My 
enemies addressed themselves instantly to their 
work, and came . across the green toward me. 
For an instant I gave them no heed. The3^ 
might have been in another world for the atten- 
tion I 2)aid them. Strongl3", warml3^, my thoughts 
went toward Gicel3". She Avas in 3mnder black 
bulk of house, ^ consoling the bereaved mother. 

Who Avas to console her if ? I beat the 

thought back. I must come through. 


COLONIAL METHODS OF SPAIN. 

By PouLTNEY Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of White Man's Africa, 


NE hundred years before ISTeAi^ Eng- 
land AA^as settled b3" our Puritan 
ancestors Spain had secured firm 
foothold in San Domingo ; and 
in Cuba she felt strong enough to 
send from that island an ex^Dedition 
against the mainland. Slavery AA^as a 
institution in the colonies, hcAA'CA-er sentiment 
might be divided on 'the subject in Madrid or at 
the Yatican. One might liaA^e su2>posed that the 
handful of AAdiite men so far settled in the West 
Indies AA’ould liaA’C been satisfied to deA^eloj) the 
land they alread3^ jiossessed rather than AA^eaken 
their forces 113^ organising neAA" conquests ; but the 
Spaniards of 1519 AA^anted gold and gloiy, and 
their imagination AA-as inflamed b3^ the stories 
then current of a countr3^ to the AA^est, AA'here the 
qtrecious metals Avere to be had for the 2)icking 
up. 

In that 3^ear, 1519 , an obscure monk in a 
North German cloister brooded and brooded AAuth 
Teutonic thoroughness until at length the courage 
came to him from on high, and he challenged the 
Roman Catholic Church in the name of religious 
libert3^ His voice found an echo throughout 
Northern Eurppe — at the courts of ruling lorinces, 
amongst the scholars of Leyden and Heidelberg, 
and, above all, amongst the rude but thinking 
2Deasantr3' to AAdiose hearts the rugged S2)eech of 
Martin Luther found immediate access. Papal 
excommunication and threats of Auolence onl3^ 
strengthened the force of this great aAA-akening. 
Eveiy courier brought to Rome neAA's, of fresh 
disaster to the arm3^ of infallibilit3^ and neAv 
conquests for Protestantism. The danger aa^is 
great, and Rome realised it. 


In ItaL and Spain the act of the Witten- 
berg monk AA-as received as an insult to the 

Latin race. There AA^ere niunbers in the ^^ajDal 
ranks Avho desired reform, aaRo belieA’-ed that 
the Church should take the lead in sj^reading 
scholarship and scientific truth no less than 
theology and morality. The birth of Protestan- 
tism brought AAuth it a iicaa^ force in Roman 

Catholic development — a force that AA^as based 
upon kiiOAAdedge of the AA^orld, mastery of the 

sciences, fluency in sjDeech, dij^lomatic tact ; in 
short, CA^’ciy art AAdiich assists one man in domi- 
nating the mind of another. This alone meant 
reformation to no, small extent ; but AAdien to 
all this AA^as linked the daring and fanatic zeal 
of a Lo3^ola, there AA'as created the one force 

capable of setting bounds to Luther’s Bible. The 
great Reformation had a iDolitical. and an intel- 
lectual side no less iinx^ortant than its theological 
one. 

The 3'ear 1519 , the 3’^ear of Martin Luther, AAns 
also the 3^ear of Hernando Cortes. YTiat the 
Po2)e lost in Saxony, Spain AA-as conquering in 
Mexico. 

It Avas in March of 1519 that Cortes landed on 
the Mexican coast, in Tabasco, AAuth five hundred 
and fifty AAdiite men, tAvo thousand three hundred 
Indians, and some horses, cannon, and negroes. 
Of these only three hundred Avhites started into 
the interior. Cortes had, besides fifteen mounted 
men, seA^en x^ieces of artilleiy and thirteen hundred 
Carib soldiers. ■ 

The Mexicans had nei^er seen a horse, or a nian 
ill armour, or firearms of an3^ descri2:)tion. They 
had no Aveapons that AA^ere in any resjDect half 
the equals of those of Cortes, their country AA^as 
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divided by civil war, and tlieir religious teacliers 
had spread amongst them the fear of this invasion. 
They were morally beaten before the contest com- 
menced ; and if they fought, it was tlie hght of 
men made desj)erate by injustice, who struggle 
not in the hope of victory, but merely to make 
tlie tyrant pay dearly for his triumpli. 

The conquest of Peru was also a splendid feat 
of arms ; but, as the records were kept mainly 
by the Spanish conquerors, we cannot expect 
them to contain the whole truth, Avhich will 
only be ascertained should some strange accident 
furnish us with evidence on the other side. 

The courage of Cortes was great ; but those 
interested in comparing relative bravery might 
with jDrofit coinj^are the conqueror of Mexico 
with the man who won India for the British 
Grown. When Clive with only", two hundred 
Englishmen and three hundred sepoys marched 
out to the relief of Arcot in 1751, it was to 
meet, disciplined armies commanded by Europeans, 
as well armed as his own, famous as ' horsemen, 
and familiar with the white maAs methods. No 
superstitious awe cowed the natives of India, who, 
• when they laid down their arms, submitted not 
as to a god, but to a man superior to them in 
courage, in j)hysical j^ower, in organising capacity, 
and, above all, in knowledge of government. 
Clive entered India as a scourge ; he left it amid 
the tears of g]’ateful natives. The Sj)aniard 
entered Mexico as a guest ; he remained a scourge ; 
and he left it, after three centuries of misrule, 
amid curses. 

Slavery entered Mexico with Cortes, and 
flourished from the start. The noble Las Casas, 
in the hope of bettering the lot of the Indians, 
had urged Charles V. to encourage negro slavery 
instead, and to suj>plement this by immigration 
of white labour. Therefore negro slavery was 
furthered, but Indian slavery did’ not cease ; nor 
was any encouragement given to white laboim, 
for of course no Sx3aniard would work in the hob 
sun when Indians could be made to work for 
him. Thus Las Casas, one of the great humani- 
tarians, is x)ractically the father of the slave-trade 
in African negroes. 

Charles Y. caused inquiry to be made as to 
how many negroes would be needed in the West 
Indies, and the Seville Chartered Com^Dany answered 
that four thousand in all would be sufflcient — 
one thousand for each of the islands, Jamaica, 
San Domingo, Porto Eico, and Cuba. In j)aren- 
thesis, to show how little of the x>i’ophetic was 
mingled with this opinion, let us note that in 
1870 the number of black slaves in Cuba alone 
was three himdred and sixty thousand. 

The license to iinjiiort the four thousand 
Africans was given to a court favourite, and he 
in turn sold it to a Genoese broker for twenty- 
five thousand ducats, or about fifty-six thousand 
dollars. This sum x^urchased a monopoly of the 
American slave-trade for. eight years. The Genoese 


broker, however, had an interest in keeping up 
the x^idce of negroes, so he only sux)xfiied a small 
nmnber at a time. This did not at all satisfy 
the x^l^-iiters, who met this deficit by vigorous 
slave-raiding amongst the native Caribs. It 
illustrates the sentiment of tlie time that, while 
Las Casas was ’ urging Charles Y. to abolish 
.slavery amongst Indians, the Bishox^ of Darien 
was x^roving to the same monarch that these very 
natives had been intended by the Almighty as 
slaves. No wonder that the ‘most Catholic^ 
monarch was x^^^^^led when the Church itself 
showed doubt. So he' x^assed laws which sus- 
tained Las Casas in theory while in x^i’actice 
slavery sx^read unchecked — ^Ijoth negro and Indian. 
The x^lantation system in Mexico was similar to 
that which was inaugurated in the islands : estates 
were given to settlers, who had to cultivate .them 
for eight years before they got a clear title from 
the Crown. 

The Church entered ux)on this new field with 
fiery zeal, and in thirty years claimed to have 
made nine millions of converts. These figures 
are ox^eii to question ; but, however they may be 
modified, there is no reason to doubt that, in the 
absence of any coinx^eting religious denomination, 
the Eoman Catholic Church did make substantial 
X^rogress in Mexico. 

Mexico had not been conquered more than five 
years when, in 1524, an exx^edition was fitted out 
to conquer Peru. Pizarro was to command the 
fighting force ; but the x^i’ohts were to be shared 
by a little syndicate consisting of three peoxfie — 
one of them the Yicar of Panama. The Yicar, 
who had advanced twenty thousand (dol- 

lars) towards fitting out the exx^edition, was to 
receive one-third of all the land, treasure, and 
slaves they might secure. Pizarro x^romised to 
make good any losses the Yicar might sustain ; he 
had to be very careful with the Yicar, for it was 
laiowii that this Churchman rex)resented some 
cax^ital subscribed by the Chief -Justice, who was 
forbidden by law from ax3X3earing in such trans- 
actions. It was also necessary to interest the 
Governor in the enteiq^rise, and that meant 
another share in the concern. However, by joint 
effort of these three, Pizarro started for Peru 
with the blessing of the Chimch, the x^rotection of 
the law, and the goodwill of the Governor. On 
that occasion all went well with Pizarro.' On his 
X^reliminary joiu’ney the natives received him with 
hosx^itality. 

Pizarro then returned fidl of x^lans for the future 
conquest of the country and the enslaving of the 
unsusxDecting X3eox)le. Going first to Madrid, he re- 
tailed his discovery and was made Governor-General, 
with all sorts of x^rNileges ; the Yicar' was made 
a bisliox^ ; and the King made out a patent for 
Pizarro, enjoining, abo's^e all things, gentleness 
towards the natives 1 Pizarro x^romised everything, 
and sailed away iii 1531 to the conquest of Peru. 

In 1532, with one hundred and seventy-seven 
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soldiers and sixt^^-seven liorseSj Pizarro started 
to meet tlie Inca at Caxamalca. Tlie Inca 
came forth to meet Pizarro unarmed, sur- 
rounded by his court dignitaries ; and the 
great square was crowded b}^ the curious. He 
was led to expect a meeting with Cortes ; 
but, instead of that, a Dominican monk came 
toward him, a book in one hand, a crucifix in 
the other, and in a loud voice called upon the 
native ruler to turn Christian, and acknowledge 
Charles Y. as his master. The Inca was naturally 
surprised and annoyed at this unexpected altera- 
tion in the programme, and expressed himself to 
that effect. This was what the monk desired, so 
he made a signal, and fire was opened by the 
S 2 Danish guns on the 25eo2:)le ; and while the con- 
fusion was great the horsemen charged in and 
tram 2 )led women and children under foot. In ImK- 
an-hour Peru became SiDanish — a conc[uest which 
makes us blush for the race to which we belong. 
There were thousands of corjoses to be buried that 
night, and the booty was amj^le. Pizarro cele- 
brated his -sdctory by a banquet, and by his side 
sat his timid, gentle victim, who hoj^ed, j)erha 2 )s, 
to yet serve his countr}^ by bowing meekly to the 
S^Daniard’s yoke. The Inca offered to buy liberty 
by filling his dungeon with gold, and nearly ke^Dt 
his iDi’omise. Pizarro, however, jorobably concluded 
that he could fill it himself equally well ; so, in 
1533, he 2:iut his royal i^risoner to death, first 
taking the ^^recaution to have him ba^Dtised into 
the Catholic faith. ' : 

Pizarro noAV divided ifiunder to the extent; pf 
seventeen and a haK million dollars. Peru was 
divided up amongst the followers of the con- 
querors. Soldiers who had never before knovTi 
more than the fare of a Catalonian peasant now 
became grandees of the soil, and were waited uxDon 
by many slaves. There was no more desire to go 
home. Sx^ain offered no such glories to them as 
were to be found here ' on the ruins of Inca 
palaces. SlaA^ery became here as elsewhere the 
most important section in the colonial constitu- 
tion. Men who had murdered inoffensive women 
and children were not likely to deal gently Avith 
any one attacking Avhat they regarded as their 
A^ested interests. 

Only eleA^en years after the murder of the Inca 
Atahualpa by Pizarro, Spain had to face in Peru 
her first colonial insurrection. In 1544 Charles Y. 
attempted to enforce the successive decrees against 
slavery, AAdiich had uniformly been ignored, notably 
one of 1543. In ^Mexico one hundred and fifty 
thousand natives Avere nominally set at liberty, 
for the laAv of Spain ]proclaimed the Indians free 
by Aurtue of being vassals of Charles Y. But it 
AA^as too late ; vested interests had groAAui too 
strong. In Mexico the laAv Avas cA^aded ; for, since 
it applied only to A^assals of the CroAvn, the 
planters Avho held slaves x^i’etended that they had 
been seized for refusing allegiance, and' that plea 
Avas rarely, found defective by a colonial court. 


In 1530 slavery AA^as guarded as jealously in 
Spanish America as it Avas three centuries later in 
a 2 >art of the United States ; no 2 )riest Avas alloAved 
to teach a native anything that could harm his 
master, and to sell a horse or firearms to a 
natiA'-e Avas x^nnishable by death. 

Mexico Avas much nearer to 'Spain than Peru ; 
and AAEere Charles Y. had failed in Mexico, it Avas 
not likely that he Avould succeed in a land so 
much farther aAvay. YTien, therefore, the CroAAm 
ofiicials arrived Avith anti-slaA^ery x^i’ocHmations 
draAvn uj) by Las Casas, it Avas the signal for open 
rebellion. The agents of the great Charles Avere 
02 )enly insulted and driven out of Peru ; it Avas a 
sort of Boston tea-party in a rough Avay — at least, 
so far as the nullification of a royal command Avas 
concerned. More strange still, this monarch, Avhose 
little finger Avas felt the length and breadth of 
Euro2)e, boAved to the storm created by his far-aAvay 
colon}^ He sent out a AvhiteAvashing commission, 
jDardoned the rebels, granted all that the colonists 
demanded, and surreiidered the natiA^es as slaA^es 
to the Avhite man’s Avill. 

The secret of this coAvardice is not far to seek. 
Money, money, and only money, Avas the cry of 
Charles. He feared tliat a fight AAuth the colonists 
of Peru Avould interfere Avith his supply of cash ; 
and to accom^jlish his designs in Euroj^e money 
Avas a Adtal necessity : it Avas not to be got from 
Sj)ain, and could only be draAvn . from America. 
,So Charles satisfied his conscience by 2 )i’oi^iising 
'■ 'reforms and closing his eyes AAdien his laAvs Avere 
treated as dead-letters. 

. , U'p to this time the ^DOAver of SxDain over her 
colonies had not been seriously questioned by any 
EuroxDean 2)OAver, and her claim to the Avhole of 
America a 2 ) 2 Deared to be acknoAvledged by the 
ciAulised world. The commanders of the Spanish 
treasure-shix^s sailed betAveen Sx^ain and her 
colonies Avith no thought of other dangers than 
those incidental to a journey from Cadiz to Bar- 
celona ; but toAvards the end of 1568 a neAv 
Yiceroy, arriAung at A^era Cruz Avith a strong fleet, 
Avas amazed to find that port occupied by tAA^o 
Englishmen. In the estimation of the Sx:)aniards 
these men were x^irates ; but in the eyes of their 
feUoAA^-countrymen they Avere important factors in 
the enterx^rises that made up the glorious reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Mohn HaAvkins and Sir 
Erancis Drake had inaugurated a series of Ausits 
to the Spanish Main, which not only caused x^anic 
on these coasts, but stimulated the sx^irit of ad- 
venture in every port of the British Isles. The 
contemporaries of Shakespeare Avere not the men 
to fold their hands and look on Avhile gold and 
silver were to be secured at no greater cost than 
a hard fight. 

Drake and HaAvkins in 1568 commenced the 
uphill fight betAveen little England and the 
great Spanish Empire — a fight AAdiich enlisted 
the sympathies of the Avorld in so ' far as it 
measured the strength of Protestantism against 
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papal autliority. To tlie Spaniards an Englisli 
sailor was not only a, pirate, but a pirate 
wlio liad tlie audacity to deny tlie autliority of 
tlie Pope ; and for liiin death was regarded as 
a mild punishment. Lucky the English prisoner 
who was not handed over to the Inquisition for 
torture before being publicly executed ! In West- 
ward Ho ! Charles Kingsley has drawn a dramatic 
23icture of adventurous life in those days ; and 
startling as his pages are, they scarcely outdo 
the cold recital contained in official S 2 )anish chro- 
nicles. From the time of the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Mexico (1571), two thousand cases 
are recorded as having been tried in thirty years, 
or more than sixty-six cases each year — a terrible 
record in a young colony with only a handful 
of white men, and a native j)opulation almost 
feminine in their docility. Heed we wonder 
that at the end of the sixteenth century the 
Inquisition, co-o^ierating with the Crown officials, 
had 2 )roduced such misery that the native popu- 
lation had dwindled to a quarter of what it was 
when Cortes first landed in 1519 ? , 

, The British sea-fighters of that day were not 
respectable in the e^^es of the law ; but their 
freebooting acquired the halo of popular sanction 
when it became more generally known that their 
raids were at the ex 2 )ense of men who were the 
enemies of the Queen of England, the enemies of 
their religion, and, above all, ca^Dable of outdoing 
the Mohammedan pirates in cruelty towards their 
captives. . 

English adventurers were soon followed by 
Protestant Dutch, and by French who may or 
may not have been Protestants, but who were 
no less interested in intercepting treasure-shi]DS 
and 2 )illaging the 2 )alaces of viceroys. In the last 
twenty years of the sixteenth century eleven silver- 
fleets left Yera Cruz for Spain ; but frequently, 
says the German authority (Zimmermann), they did 
not x^ay exjDenses because of the cost involved in 
securing them from cajDture. It is imjDossible to 
tell exactly how much gold and silver reached the 
Madrid Treasury during all tlie years when the 
S 2 )anish flag dominated from the Golden Gate to 
the Bio de la Plata. Y^iatever the amount, it was 
never enough to satisfy the unceasing clamour for 
the precious metals which was the burden of every 
despatch from Spain to the Kew World. 

Sjiain was burdened ^prematurely with a great 
colonial em^pire. She had not a teeming indigen- 
ous ]PopMation, nor had she manufactures seeking 
a market. With, the growth of her colonies a 
disjposition to encourage the manufactures of the 
mother-country at the expense of the colonies 
might have been expected even at that period ; and 
Spain did not encourage immigration, although the 
high cost of living consequent upon the discover}’- 
of America would normally have invited a stream 
of white wage-earners from neighbouring countries. 
Therefore, while Spain was steadily drained of her 


most vigorous sons, she did nothing to fill their 
^places. The State did not b}^ any means encourage 
emigration to the Kew Y^orld — at least, not beyond 
the numbers thought necessary for conducting the 
government and securing tribute from the colonies. 
Sjpanish subjects in New S]pain were regarded 
merely as an army of occiqpation, who were to 
act according to orders from home, and to have 
no interests in the New Y^orld except as servants 
of the Crown ; so the Government ^passed many 
regulations intended to discourage those desirous 
of leaving the mother-countr}^ The outgoing ships 
were carefully examined, and the intending emi- 
grant had to show a sjpecial license, to secure 
which he had to jprove, among other things, that 
no member of his family for two generations had 
fallen under the suspicion of the Inquisition. 

Sus^picion, indeed, was the keystone of Spanish 
colonial administration. No sooner had a governor 
or viceroy sailed from Spain than a commission 
followed him, charged with the duty of re^porting 
secretly about his doings. The Crown trusted no 
one, and the Inquisition machinery was set in 
motion for xpolitical quite as much as for theologi- 
cal heresy. The ^partnership between Church and 
State in Madrid was reflected in every Sipanish 
colony, the sole difference being that on American 
soil the Church was the only partner seriously 
consulted. 

Sjpain’s legislation against emigration was due 
less to economic reasons than to her chronic dis- 
' trusts, of ber colonists. She instinctively felt her 
o\vn weakness, and, in the belief that her children 
woitid break away from her as a matter of course, 
adopted the policy of keejping them individually 
weak, and even forbade on pain of death all 
commercial intercourse between one colony and 
another. The Court wanted gold and silver, but 
desired no further commerce vuth the New Y^orld. 
The nimiber of ships that might annually cross 
the ocean and the number of men who sailed in 
them were limited. Spain took no interest in 
su^pplying the New World with S^panish ^products — 
she was not intelligent enough to be even a ‘ pro- 
tectionist ’ — the looms of France, Holland, and 
England furnishing the ^produce which sailed from 
Spanish ports for her Y^estern possessions. Local 
manufacturers complained ; but the Govermneiit 
^preferred the ready cash collected at the Custom- 
. House to the remoter advantages sxpringing from 
busy factories at home. Thus the very indiffer- 
ence, not to say contempt, which the Sjpanish 
Government entertained for trade led indirectly 
to the founding of mills and factories in America. 
Already in the sixteenth century guns v^ere cast 
at Santiago in Cuba, as also in Mexico. The 
Sjpanish nobleman’s inherited aversion to all useful 
occupations blinded him to the military advantage 
of having an army of machinists to fall back upon. 
It was reserved for the United States in 1898 to 
teach this lesson effectively. 
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BODEIT GABRETT, SPY. 

L — THE EPILEPTIC. 

By ^ Y , H. Williamson. 


T was in the early jDart of the War 
of the Secession in the IJnited 
States that General Beauregard, 
with about twenty-three thousand 
men, was near Bull Eun Eiver, 
waiting anxiously for information 
concerning the enemy that his secret agent, 
Boden Garrett, was to bring him. Students of 
American history Avill recall that it was on the 
banks almost of this river that the first big 
battle of the War of the Secession was fought. 
MHowell commanded the forces of the Union 
men ojDjDOsed to Beauregard, and was at Contre- 
ville, six or seven miles east of Manasses Junction. 

Near MLeaAs Ford a picket of raw Union 
men was stationed. They were very anxious, and 
at times ponderously silent. Now and again, 
however, some man would throw out a sugges- 
tion sufficient to startle his comrades or vTuig 
from one a S 2 )eech either of contradiction or 
confirmation. 

As they chatted a man walked ver}- cautiously 
towards the cam]p. He was dressed like a i:)easant, 
but his general carriage was that of a wight. 
He shufiied in his v’alk, and his eyes had a 
vacant look — when there was a risk of iDublicity. 
Occasionally he stojDjDed and Estened with most 
acute ears ; also, occasional!}^ he had a tremor, 
for after all hanging is not a welcome kind of 
death. 

He was ^ouEed xi'p at last, however, by a 
sergeant, who sent him to the General under the 
care of two soldiers. As the two men walked 
along with him, the j^easant listened keenly to 
their conversation, and, by 2 )retending to be 
anxious on account of his brother, wrung from 
the S}^mpathetic Pederals the admission that much 
drilling was taking 2 )lace among the Union forces, 
that nearly the whole cam^) was com 2 )osed of raw 
levies, and much other information that seemed 
of a valuable character. 

There was great dilficrdty in reaching the 
General, and half-an-hour was wasted in the 
confines, of his quarters, during which haE’-hour 
mucli shaking — and Estening — were indulged ui 
by our jDseudo ^Deasant. 

‘ Well ? ^ at last said the voice of the aide. 

SSergeant Donne of the 2nd Ne\v York MiEtia 
has sent us Avitli this man. Colonel. He wants to 
find his brother in the 71st New York. George 
Taggart, he says, is the name.^ 

‘ Y^hat is he like ? A lunatic ? ' Here ! where 
do you come from ? ’ 

‘G — G — (Greg’s Farm.’ 

‘Are you a rebel?’ 


‘ No, sir ; ’ and the poor man’s face lit ujo a 
trifle. 

‘ Y^ant to see your brother ? ’ 

-Y — yes, sir.’ 

‘All right. I’E give you a pass to visit him. 
‘What ’s , his name ? ’ 

‘George Taggart, Colonel.’ 

‘George Taggart in the 71st New York;’ and 
as he S 2 )oke the Colonel wrote. ‘Just show the 
2 )oor creature where the 71st are,’ he added most 
sym 2 mtheticaEy. 

The soldiers saluted and withdrew, much to the 
composure of the poor demented 2 ^easant. 

The aide-de-cain23 was no sooner rid of George 
Taggart’s brother than a doctor, who had been 
2 )resent during the last interview, said : 

‘That man is no lunatic.’ 

‘ YHiicli man ? ’ asked the aide, not thinking the 
remark of great im23ortance. 

‘ThemanAvho says he is the brother of George 
Taggart,’ re 2 fiied the doctor. 

‘ Y^hat ! the epileptic ? Do you mean he ’s a 

sp/"’ 

‘ He is not a lunatic, nor do I think e23ile2)tic. 
His eye was 2 )eculiarly bright at times, and occa- 
sionally he stopped his shaking. The saliva 
running from liis mouth was 2^^^shed out ; I saw 
him do it.’ 

‘ Then he must be a S23y. I ’ll get him slung 
U2X You’ll swear to' what you’ve said, doctor?’ 

‘You wEl have to be careful. If he is a S2^y 
he may act weE ; and the fact that I do not 
consider him a lunatic is no 25i'oof that he is a 
spy.’ 

‘ I ’E have him watched. He won’t sus 2 oect, now 
he’s got clear of us with a 2 ^ass.’ 

He called an orderly. ‘There are two men 
of the 2nd New York escorting a lunatic man 
to the 71st to find his brother, .George Taggart. 
Tell the two men they must return to their 
regiment now ; the other man vdE be able to 
find his way.’ 

‘Yes, Colonel,’ said the orderly, saluting, and 
preparing to go on his errand. 

‘As 'you return with the two men teE them 
to kee23 the man who 2 ^i’etends to be an idiot 
in ^dew. They are to watch him well without 
being seen. Ee23ort to me the moment you 
return.’ 

The orderly saluted, and went on his errand. 

'‘Perha23S I might do something,’ said the 
doctor. 

‘I shall be delighted,’ repEed the aide. ‘Do 
what you can in any way you Eke.’ 

The doctor, on the return of the orderly, went 
in the direction the sus 2 ^ected S2:)y had taken. 
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Tlie wobbling peasant was now alone, and it 
is not unnatural to assume lie was considering 
in bis own mind that tlie journe}^ to bis brother, 
George Taggart of tbe 71st New York Eegi- 
ment, miglit be along a patli of facility and 
security. 

Suddenly as be passed m front of a body of 
men a band struck bim a violent blow on tbe 
back, and a voice sbouted, ‘ Stand up ! ’ 

I believe be thanked bis lucky stars after- 
wards that be did not obey tbe behest. Tbe 
instinct was strong. Tbe very next moment 
tbe doctor bad seized bim by tbe shoulders, bad 
pulled bis bead back, and was looking into bis 
eyes. 

Boden Garrett bad a desire to struggle against 
bis assailant, to look bim in tbe eyes and 
meet bim equally ; but be was no fool, and 
Icept bis presence of mind wonderfully^ and tbe 
situation demanded every atom of it. He rolled 
bis eyes pleadingly, and alloived tbe swell of 
emotion to develo]D in a fearsome way. He shook 
violently. 

SStoj) that fooleiy,^ said tbe doctor. ‘Look at 
me.’ 

The poor lunatic was now shaking on tbe 
ground, groaning rather objectionably, and apj)a- 
rently on the verge of an epileptic fit. 

Some of tbe Union men near were quite sur- 
prised at tbe incident, and wondered what it 
meant. 

‘ He ’s sbamming,’ said tbe doctor, not caring to 
say more for tbe moment. 

‘ A durned good sham ! ’ said one of the 
men. 

He spoke truly. Tbe poor man on tbe ground 
looked a pitiable object. 

Tbe doctor was nonplussed. Hoping that a sim- 
prise-attack might win a victory for tbe theory be 
Iiad advanced to tbe aide, be bad not considered 
further steps. He looked at tbe man on tbe 
ground for a moment, and was probably ’ influ- 
enced to some extent by tbe attitude of tbe sol- 
diers present. They at any rate felt sorry for 
tbe man on tbe ground. 

So tbe doctor shrugged bis shoulders. ‘He’s 
all right,’ be said. However, as be went 
away Boden Garrett fancied be beard bim 
whisper to some of the men. So there was 
danger ahead. 

After a few minutes’ rolling, groaning, and 
frothing to tbe best of bis ability, Boden Garrett 
attempted to rise. He knew that x^erbaps before 
bim lay tbe most difficult x^art of bis enterx^rise. 
He uns amongst bis enemies, and susx3ected. At 
any moment they might discover there was no 
such person as George Taggart in tbe 71st New 
York Kegiment — a fact of which tbe aide was at 
that A^ery moment becoming convinced.. So Boden 
Garrett was, Avbile x^laying tbe harmless lunatic, 
devising desperate measures to escape tbrougli tbe 
Union lines back to General Beauregard. He Avent 


on cautiously and Avarily, skirting knots of men 
here, Avagons there, and made deft avoidance of 
many things. 

Suddenly, as be ambled slowly x^^st a little 
cluinx? of bushes, be beard ^ a voice cry ‘Hist!’ 
He stopx^ed instinctively, and cursed liimself the 
next moment for a fool. Then be glanced round 
Avitbout much movement of bis bead, searcbingly, 
SAviftly, and secretly. There ^yas nobody to be 
seen. 

‘ Hist ! ’ came tbe A^oice again not too loudly. 

Tbe next moment be beard tbe creak of bushes 
breaking, and a A^oice quite near to him said, 
‘Hey!’ 

With bis tongue roAung loosely in bis mouth, 
bis eyes AA-andering as if Avitbout a x^ilot-mind, 
Garrett balf-turned. 

A man Avas lying on tbe groimd, soiled Avitb 
tbe earth, and Avitb leaves clinging to bim here 
and there. 

‘ Hey, mate ! ’ said tbe man, ‘ bev you got any- 
thin’ to eat? I’ve tasted nothin’ for thirty -six 
boms.’ 

Garrett mustered a smix)le smile and iiodded. 
He began to Avonder Iioav ex^ilex^tic x^eople con- 
ducted themselves. He feared exaggeration. 

‘ Say, Avdiat are you ? Soldier ? ’ 

Garrett nodded and mumbled something Avbicb 
tbe man on tbe ground could not understand, 
inasmuch as it Avas not meant that be should. 
Tbe simpermg x^easant also held out a paper, 
AAdiich tbe other man seized and read : ‘ George 
Taggart, 71st NeAV York Begiment.’ 

,‘B — brother,’ said Garrett, pointing to tbe 
Xmper. 

‘ All ! ’ said tbe other. ‘ Am you goin’ to see 
bim ? ’ 

Garrett nodded ' and tbreAV grave idiocy inta 
tbe nod. 

‘Got anytbm’ to eat?’ 

Garrett shook bis bead. 

The other sighed. ‘Any Avater?'* 

‘No.’ 

Tbe man licked bis lips as if the thirst 
ox^x^ressed bim. 

Garrett Avondered AAdiat manner of man be 
could be to desire food so vehemently. So be 
said, ‘PI — plenty food — there,’ and be pointed to 
tbe camp. 

‘ Plenty of durned rope too,’ said tbe man 
grimly. ‘ Can’t you see I ’m hidin’ ? You Avon’t 
betray me — eb, ol’ man? You Avon’t betray me? 
I ’m hidin’ ; ’ and be grasxied Garrett’s bands and 
squeezed them. 

Garrett scarcely kneiv AAbat to do. Tiie Anga- 
ries of tbe imbecile are difficult to 'imagbie. 
So Garrett smiled sympathetically and said, 

‘ N — ^no ; ’ adding, as if to give a touch of truth 
to bis character, ‘ SeA^ — seAnnty-fi — first New — 
York’ 

‘Your brother — eb? Where are tbe 71st Neiv 
York?’ 
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Garrett sliook liis head stupidly, and described 
a semicircle almost as Ire jDointed. 

jimiiiy ! I^ve got it,’ suddenly said the 
man on the ground. Garrett was startled by 
the first exclamation, so he caused more saliva 
to run from his mouth. ‘You won’t betra}’’ me? 
You’ll swear you won’t betray me — eh?’ 

Garrett nodded willingly, wondering A\diat was 
coming next. 

‘I’ve bin in that there hole fer the last two 
days nearly’ — Garrett saw a kind of hollow with 
a bush near it : it was not much of a liole — ‘ an’ 
the Feds want to catch me. I’ll be your brother 
— eh ? George Taggart. That ’s it — eh ? George 
Taggart. I’m. the cuss. If anybody asks who I 
am, I ’m your durned brother, George Taggart. 
You understand, ol’ man — eh? You do under- 
stand? You won’t be a durned sneak — will you, 
;an’ give me up ? ’ 

The man stood up, knocked the dirt off his 
■clothes, pulled his hat as much over his face as 
he could, and took Garrett by the arm. ‘George 
Taggart,’ he whispered. ‘ Come on. I want to 
.get through the lines.’ He had scarcely uttered 
the last word when he turned his eyes in 
.another direction and gave a cry. Garrett, 
■too, was startled, and stood almost rigid and 
-cool ; but he was quick to recover his imper- 
fectness. 

A sergeant at the head of half-a-dozen Union 
soldiers with fixed bayonets was in front of 
them. 

‘I guessed so,’ said the sergeant. ‘Here’s the 
rebel sneak that slipped his noose two days ago., - 
Well, we’ve got him this time, and he’!! see;- 
Mar^dand no more. And this other chap : he ]3re-' 
tends he ’s a durned idiot ; but I reckon he ’s a 
blamed rebel sneak too. We’ll take him, anyhow. 
March ’em both off, boys.’ 

Garrett could have cursed his luck. Even if 
he could play his part sufficiently well to impose 
on his captors, yet delay was dangerous. They 
might confine him till the information he had 
-obtained would be worthless to General Beau- 
regard. Moreover, they might also keep him 
.sufficiently long under surveillance to find there 
vns no Greg’s Farm, as well as to ascertain there 
was no George Taggart in the 71st New York. 
He felt the desperation , of his case in the 
twinkling of an eye ; yet he had to play the 
half-witted. He shuffled, ambled, walked respect- 
.ably, and stopped occasionally, saying in a quiet, 
piteous way that was uncommonly realistic, 

‘Bro — ther — G— George Taggart,’ accompanied by 
.a half -smile of vacancy. The saliva ran con- 
tinuously. 

When they had' gone three or four himdred 

yards he had a fit. It was a luxurious affair, 

and he refused to allow any of the soldiers to 
approach him. He managed to foam this time, 
but it was very trying work. 

‘We’ll jist wait till he’s finished. These 


durned rebs can play some,’ said the sergeant, 
as he stood in a patient attitude. 

Of course, Garrett came to in good — or rather 
a23propriate — time, and was excessively weak ; 
but even his weakness did not move the sergeant 
much. 

One of the soldiers said, ‘’E seems wobbly. Ef 
we 2)nt ’im in ’ere, boss?’ 

‘ Sergeant ! ’ corrected the non-com. 

‘ Sergeant ! Beg 2>ardon. ’E ’ll lop over in a 
minute.’ 

‘Put ’em both in here,’ said the sergeant, 
standing outside a . log- cabin that had been de- 
serted by its owners. ‘ I ’ll go and make my 
re2)ort.’ . 

Garrett and the other man were in an aban- 
doned cabin consisting of two rooms. There was 
a quantity of straw in one room, which suggested 
that the cabin had been used as a sleeping-2)lace 
by some of the soldiers. The only articles in the 
rooms were a cou^ffe of s^Dades and some car- 
2)enter’s tools. 

Garrett began to ask himself if he should 
2)roclaiin his identity to his companion. He 
did not wish to sit idly b}^, for his own safety’s 
sake, and see a member of the Confederate Secret 
Service die, when jpossibly together they might 
manage to outwit the guard ; but a shrewd i^ru- 
dence held him back, and he decided to wait. 
PerhaxDS there were soldiers outside watching 
them. 

Both men lay u2)on the straw. The man who 
had accosted Garrett was looking eagerly at the 
;door. He got up after a while, walked quietly 
/round the interior of their jJidson, .and examined 
it closely, then listened at the door. 

‘I’m hanged ef I’ll swing ef there’s a chance' 
of esca^De,’ he said. ‘Guess you’re no good, mate. 
Say ! What can you do ? ’ 

Garrett was just weighing that question. He 
darted a look at the door : there might be eyes 
beyond. So he turned over and 2)i'<^tended to 
weej). The other man looked interested and 
convinced. 

‘ Thet ’s no use, mate,’ he said. ‘ Your brother ’s 
all serene, an’ they won’t hurt you. I ’m the 
lucky devil. They ’ll use me for a target to 
practise at. Thet’s the 2>^rticular joart of the 
drama I object to. Say, mate ! ’ and he waited 
for an answer. 

Garrett rubbed his eyes vigorously, and they 
appeared red, 

‘Hey?’ he said with careful speech. 

‘Do you tliinlv,’ the other man whispered, 
‘we could manage to escape? They won’t try 
us much. I reckon we can get out of here 
in the night if we’re smart. Can you help 
some ? ’ 

Garrett was just about to repl}^ when the 
door of the hut was 2)ushed rudely 02)en, and 
a soldier entered. 

The soldier looked round to see where the 
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two men were, and said, ‘You kin say your 
prayers. The ColonePs goin’ to send you to 
your everlastin' lionie to-morrow mornin^ We 
donT want Sesesli spies round here.’ However, 
just before he withdrew, Garrett noticed with 
mingled feelings of satisfaction and anxiety that 
the supposed Confederate spy and the soldier 
exchanged winks of familiarity and friendliness. 
Garrett, being no fool, understood the situa- 
tion, which was half the battle. The man who 
pretended to he a spy was only trying to catch 
Garrett. 

The genuine Southerner trembled with the wild 
surf of emotion that broke over him as he made 
this discovery, and thought how near he had 
been to betraying himself. 

The other man, playing a role, was a trifle un- 
decided and unnatural. Eeally, he was watching 
Garrett. Suddenly he threw himself on the 
latter as though in desperation, and spoke with 
well-simulated rage. ‘ Surely you can help 
some ? ’ he said, and looked straight in Garrett’s 
face, and the Southerner was sorely tried. 
The Yankee added, ‘An’ you weep -without 
tears — eh 1 ’ 

.Garrett was very anxious. This other man 
was clearly no fool. Garrett found it difficult 
to drive intelligence from his eyes and bid tears 
flow ; but the role was inexorable now, and he 
paid no attention to the Yankee’s remarks, , save 
to stare as vacantly as he could and murmur his 
refrain : ‘ G — George Taggart, 71st Hew York.’ 

The Yank gave a grunt of disgust. ‘You’ll be^^ 
hanged,’ he said, and threw himself full-lengtli. 
on' the ground. ; 

Garrett was not comfortable. The night was 
approaching fast, and yet the Union man lay 
still. Garrett wondered if he slept, and dared 
not inquire. He did attem^^t a groan as he 
edged towards him ; but the man lay with his 
' face buried in his hands. 

Garrett wondered if the man were trying to tire 
him out. He forgot his epilepsy, and began to 
have doubts too. Was the man really a Con- 
federate or a Pederal? We know the fiend that 
Doubt is. 

For quite three-quarters of an hour the big 
man lay prone, and during that time ' Garrett 
ran the gamut of doubt, desperation, and de- 
spair. Suddenly a plan entered his mind, 
and he got through the first act creditably. He 
had another fit, but managed in the access to 
pitch near the Yankee and knock the man’s 
pockets. The Hortherner betrayed much uncer- 
tainty, and almost seemed to be thinking his 
companion a genuine fool. In that, of course, 
he was mistaken, for Garrett had just discovered 
that his enemy had a revolver — which was valu- 
able information. 

The second act did not follo^y immediately ; 
there was a long interval between the acts, for 
Garrett waited for his cue, which was simply 


that the other man had to lose his patience 
first if possible, and that before the night passed 
away. However, time was passing, and Garrett 
began to get uneasy ; but the other man did not 
disai^point him. This moment was distinctly 
exciting. There was not much light in the 
hut, as may be imagined, though it was not 
pitch-dark, for the cracks in the logs served as 
vvindows. 

The Yankee had been watching Garrett and 
waiting ; Garrett had been watching the Yankee 
and waiting. The Hortherner was evidently try- 
ing another bait. He rose and swore, and seemed 
in perfect despair. 

‘ I can’t be shot ! ’ cried the man. ‘ Did you 
hear what the Yank said, mate ? They are goin’ 
to shoot us — or hang us, maybe. I don’t want to 
die ; but I ain’t afraid, mate — it ain’t thet. I 
don’t want a bangin’. I ’ve done my best f er the 
South ; but these Yanks hev been too many fer 
me at last. Do you know who I am 1 Ho. 
I’m the best spy of the hull Southern army. 
Maybe they ’ll let you go—you don’t hev the 
appearance of a desperate man ; ef they do, 
sonny, let General Beauregard know thet I died 
decently.’ Thffii he broke down. It was a most 
touching affair. 

Garrett, in his prudence, sat watching and 
waiting. 

‘ Ef I could only escaj)e,’ groaned the other 
man at length. 

Then Garrett played his part. He laid one 
hand on the other man’s shoulder and said, ‘I’ll 
. help you.’ 

‘The epilex^sy was gone ; For time was dangling 
her scales between the two men. Astonishment — 
nay, amazement — was VTitten on the other man’s 
face, and written beautifully ! He -svas a capital 
actor. ‘ You ! ’ he exclaimed. 

Garrett nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I am a 
Southerner too. We can perhax^s escax)e together.’ 
But his right hand was ready for emergencies. 

The other laughed deej)!}". ‘You are a durned 
clever actor,’ he said. ‘Secret Serviced’ 

Garrett nodded and smiled. 

‘I think I shaE manage to escax:)e now,’ said 
the other ; ‘ but I don’t fancy your chances. You 
durned fool 1 Wiry, I’ve only been here to make 
you say that,’ and his hand stole to his pocket 
as he chuckled. 

Garrett, however, was at his hip-pocket first. 

‘ Hands up 1 ’ said the Confederate. 

The Yankee comx)lied. Then he managed to 
comx^ose a smile, as with his hands uj) in the 
air he said, ‘Ef you shoot you’re lost.’ 

‘ If I shoot, you are,’ rex)lied Garrett. ‘ Keep 
your mouth shut, x>lease. If we are caught I am 
done for, in which case you will x^i’^cede me to 
eternity. Let us imderstand each other. A shot 
might x)rove fatal to me ; there is no doubt in 
your case. So we will avoid shooting if ^Dossible. 
Turn round.’ 
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The Yankee obeyed, for he didn’t hold the 
cards after all. 

‘You very nearly won,’ said Garrett, quietly 
rolling his pocket-handkerchief into a ^ ball ' and 
quitting it into his left hand; ‘very nearly, but 
not quite.’ He darted forward and clapped the 
handkerchief over the Yankee’s mouth, while he 
held the revolver to his cheek. ‘ Open your 
mouth.’ The man’s obedience was touching. 

Garrett gagged him and abstracted his revolver. 
‘Now turn round.’ 

The two men faced each other, and the Yankee 
looked forlorn with Garrett’s handkerchief in his 
mouth. They had both acted capitally ; but the 
palm was for him who had reached his hip-pocket 
first. 

Garrett talked as he considered. ‘A trifle too 
late, matey. You did very well. Upon my soul I 
General Beauregard will be glad to hear from me 
that you are alive. Now }mu’ll do as I command. 
If I get in a hole I fire, and that’ll not improve 
your bill of health. Number 1 : Take off your 
coat an’ your trousers. Skin yourself. I fancy 
your tilings’ll fit me sweet.’ 

These orders being complied vuth, the Yankee 
lay on the floor in his shirt and pants while 
Garrett reclothed himself with much satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Now I am a Yank,’ he said ; ‘but I had better 
put garters round your vuists. Turn over, ol’ pal, 
an’ init your hands behind your back.’ 

The Yankee obeyed, and Garrett secured the 
man’s arms. Then he looked hastQy round the 
hut to see if escape were easy. The cabin was 
neatly knit, and, though escape might not be very 
difficult, celerity was necessary, for Garrett feared 
the arrival of some one at any moment. He made 
up his mind again quicldy, and resolved on the 
audacious. He took the Yankee’s j)ocket-handker- 
chief— since the Yankee had his — in his left hand, 
and surveyed the cabin carefully. He stood just 
at the entrance to the second room, and with his 
back to the door of the hut. He laughed loudly 
in a queer key, and his laughter was ironical. He 
tried to listen as he laughed, and he was very 
alert. He laughed again — very loudly this time, 
and managed to knock at the door. If the soldier 
outside were in the plot he had to be tempted 
inside. Garrett waited for a moment watching one 
man and listening for another. Then he laughed 
again loudly. 

A key turned in the lock, and as a soldier ' 


entered Garrett was doubled up in his ecstasy of 
hilarity. He pointed towards the figure on tlie 
floor. 

‘ Got ’im,’ said the soldier, and he began to 
laugh also ; but Garrett checked his levity ])y 
flinging his left arm tightly round the soldier’s 
neck, so that the handkerchief was over his 
mouth. 

The soldier struggled ; but Garrett was strong, 
and he had persuasive words and instruments. 

‘ Shut up and be c|uiet, or you ’re a dead man,’ 
he said. 

The soldier, knowing that men did shoot, 
obeyed. 

‘O^Den your mouth.’ 

The soldier’s obedience was touching. 

‘Drop your rifle quietly. Don’t try any larks 
now, or this revolver . will go off ; or there ’s a 
bowie-knife for your throat if you prefer it. Be 
good, and keep all your teeth. Put your bands 
behind your back. Beautiful ! ’ 

Now that the two men were firmly secured, 
Garrett walked cautiously to the door, carrying the 
soldier’s musket. He peeped out, looked around, 
and saw there was nobody in the vicinity of the 
cabin. With despatch he shut the door, turned 
the key, and shied it away. Then he walked 
quickly through the camp, his feet as light, as . 
feathers and almost rebellious. 

On passing a group of 'horses tethered he looked', 
round furtively but quickly, and in a trice was: > 
astride a beast and trotting along the road towards:* • 
M‘Lean’s Eord. Hearing a noise behind, hei^ felt, 
sure the whole Eederal army was at his- .heels ; . 
but his own were in the horse’s flanlrs in an . 
instant, and the beast was tearing along at break- . 
neck pace, with Garrett lying over its neck and 
shouting encouragement in liis ears. A sentry 
tried to stop him as he passed through the lines ; 
but Garrett shouted something incompreheiisible, 
and rode on. There were cries from behind, and 
the hoofs of other horses were ringing on the 
ground. The pursuers yelled and the sentry 
fired, but it was all to no purpose, for Garrett 
passed M‘Lean’s Ford in safety, and^ laughed 
at the adventure from the other side of Bull 
Run. 

General Beauregard, as we know, was successful 
in the battle, ancl Boden Garrett received many 
dangerous commissions as well as congratulations 
as the result of the errand on secret service to the 
camp near Bull Run. 
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OOMAIEROIAL METHODS: HHAIILI ATIONT WAHTED. 

By Norman Alliston. 


N a clear and convincing article on 
foreign competition, by Mr George 
Noble, published in the Eebruary 
number of this Journal, it was 
suggested, and rightly so, that 
organisation and combination were 
urgently needed to set the British farmer on 
his legs again. Nevertheless, I have a lurking 
suspicion that the mischief has not been traced 
quite u]D to its source. One cannot hel 23 thinking 
that the evil results ]oNmarily from the state of 
the British farmer’s mind — he makes the bed he 
must lie on ; and that, given a keen, alert, sensible 
British farmer, the organisation and the combi- 
nation would come quicldy enough from within. 
However, this short article is aimed at the 
British iner chant rather than at his farmer- 
brother, although I fancy that it might easily 
apjDly all round the commercial circle. 

It is one of the unxDleasant characteristics of 
the British merchant that he is ‘ stuck up ’ — not 
personally, perhaps, but certainly so in his busi- 
ness methods. There is no taunt in this; it is a 
sober fact, and we ought to be very sorry for the 
pooryfellow, for he has throvm away millions of 
pounds, in keej)ing uj) his dignity. Our consular 
re^Dorts would make all the more pleasant reading 
were, it hot for this ' stubborn commercial arro- 
gance. How. often do we hear of high and mighty 
British Arms disdainfully refusing a modest order, 
•and of an' obliging foreign firm eagerly sna^Dping 
it up, supplying even at a loss, but thus securing 
the connection ultimately so profitable I There is 
no need, however, to go to Germany and America 
and Ja2)an to drive home the truth that when 
commercial qDride is 2>Lted against willingness to 
engage in small transactions the latter invariably 
comes off with flying colours — and a handsome 
cash balance. Eor this reason, and to qmesent the 
matter more forcibly, only home instances are 
given to j)oint a moral that should be more 
widely 2)ractised and less widely quoted — namely, 
to ‘take care of the j)Gnce, and the pounds vdll 
take care of themselves.’ 

Here is a case in point. Not so very long ago 
a gentleman named Foster died worth two millions 
of money. - Practically every penny of this snug 
little fortune was taken from under the very 
noses of railway com^oanies who were too proud 
or too stupid to pick it up. In their infancy 
these comx^anies — always irritatingly inelastic in 
meeting public demands — found it beneath their 
dignity to accejDt ^^arcels for transmission at a 
less cost than one-and-sixjDence. For this sum, 
it is true, liberal weight was allowed, so that 
those sending large and hea^^ parcels were satis- 
factorily catered for ; but for the numerically im- 


portant small-parcel sender the charge was pre- 
posterous. The companies were petitioned to re- 
duce their exorbitant minimum ; but, as usual, 
they remained sleejnly obdurate. Then one fine 
day a2)peared a man with a liead on his 
shoulders ; he collected small parcels from City 
business houses at twojpence a^oiece, packed them 
in wicker baskets, and sent off the latter at the 
com2)a'nies’ one-and-six2)enny rate. In a few years 
he had offices in most of the large towns, and 
was doing enormous business with the ‘twopenny 
bookings.’ The railway com^Danies then woke up, 
and went to law to sto^^ this man. The ' com- 
2)anies lost their case, but the man with the head 
on his shoulders made two million pounds. Bail- 
way com2)anies have now reduced their rates and 
otherwise followed an expensive examxfle ; but it 
is safe to say that an enormous amount of busi- 
ness is now in private carriers’ hands which, but 
for a stu]Did and short-sighted policy, should pro- 
perly have become almost their monopoly. 

Another section of their lousiness which railway 
conq^anies have neglected is that connected with 
tourist traffic. As tourist agents they have been 
beaten out of the field by enterprising outsiders. 
Wlien wanting a tourist ticket, why we should 
go to a firm independent of the company over 
whose line we intend to travel is certainly 
curious. The truth is that, with a little insight, a 
little trouble, and organisation, railway companies 
could have ke2)t the j)^ofitable tourist agency 
business to themselves. They thought it was too 
small a thing to trouble about, and so j>ri''’'ate 
firms have secured the business and the jMofits. 

Bankers are decidedly overbearing in their pro- 
fessional cajmcity. Indeed, it is not so long ago 
that these su2)erior beings turned up their noses 
at any one who dared to approach them with 
sums under four figures. To piit the matter 
somewhat blmitly, they have had to through 
that uj)turned nose for their lofty airs. Had 
they from the first recognised the .truth set forth 
in the homely motto just quoted, the Post-Office 
would not now be conducting its enormous savings- 
bank and money-order business. Is it not ridicu- 
lous to think that the banker of one in every 
four 25Grsons in England and one in every five 
and a half of the population of the whole of the 
United. Kingdom is the Post-Office ! With lofty 
obstinacy, that woidd be almost incredible did it 
not distinguish the methods of so many British 
commercial firms, the ordinary banker has con- 
sistently ignored the small de 2 ) 03 itor. The result 
is that one hundred and thirty million pounds — a 
nice little sum for a clever banker to juggle ydtii 
— is now deposited at the Post-Office. One 
hundred and thirty millions contemiDtuously 
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filing out of the office-door ! This trade, of 
course, is lost and gone for ever, as far as the 
old-fashioned banker is concerned ; ' although he 
will be the last person in the world to acknow- 
^ ledge in this a lost opportunity. 

With regard to the postal-order business. Here 
is cleaiiy another department of the money- 
merchant’s trade that has been left for other 
people, engaged in other business, to exploit. 
He were a x^i’ophet indeed who had forecast the 
enormous development that has taken place in 
this great ^ side line ’ of the Post-Office ; but 
surely keen-sighted bankers should have had at 
least an inkling of the probabilities. Presumably 
they had ; but evidently they ivere scared at the 
prospect of dealing with insignificant, laughable 
little sums of a shilling, half-a-guinea, or a x^onnd. 
Shillings and pence — ^liow ridiculous ! The Post- 
Office thought otherwise ; and let the latest 
figures of the Postmaster-General sound convincing 
applaiLse. The poundage commission on the postal- 
orders sold during the year ending 31st March 
1900 was three hundred and forty-three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-seven pounds. Alto- 
gether, the modest postal-order has earned a net 
profit of close upon four million pounds during 
the twenty years of its flourishing existence. We 
have become so used to connecting the convenient 
little slips of sendable money with the Post- 
Office that it is somewhat difficult to realise that 
these handsome profits might have accrued to the 
baidcer had he, some thirt}^ years ago, been 
thoroughly alive to the situation. 

It is a characteristic trait of English licensed 
victuallers that they do not supply victuals. 
With stubborn stupidity they have allowed a 
whole trade to drift into other hands. To take 
but one concrete instance : it is clearly the 
ffictualler’s business to supply a hungry public 
with tea and cakes. Instead of coping with this 
demand, and pocketing the profits, the publican 
adopts an insolent attitude, and makes everything 
as:. badly .and as uncomfortable as possible for his 
deH customers. He could not, a^Dparently, per- 
ceive percentage in tea and bread-and-butter. 
Then, suddenly, in London there sjDriiigs iij) a 
great and most practical temperance advocate, the 
Aerated Bread Comj)any. The company have 
now over one hundred dep6ts in London. This 
statement sounds rather bald ; but conceive Paris 
or Berlin with one hundred ^A.B.C.’s’ and all 
their legitimate victuallers (restaurateurs) selling 
only beer and absinthe! As to bread-and-butter 
profits, they are astounding. The average yearly 
dividend of the ■ A.B.O.’ for the last ten years has 
been at the rate of 34 j)er cent. ; for the last 
two years it has been 43 and 42 j)er cent, 
respectively ! It is with genuine pleasure that 
this 2 D ecuniary loss to publicans is indicated, for 
it is due as much to obstinate, disregard -of public 
demand' to dullness of iDerceiDtion.' - . -, . 

To the very same stand-offisli v/dejDreciation of 


the small bargain is due the wonderful success 
of penny-in-the-slot machines. It is a test of 
courage to face the young lady behind the 
counter of a confectioner’s sho^D when one’s 
immediate needs are only a kar of choco- 

late, or to call in at one’s tobacconist’s for a 
2 )ennyworth of cigarettes. There is no reason in 
the world why such transactions should not be 
made with thankfulness and politeness on tlie 
tradesman’s ^Dart. However, as the short-sighted 
retailer jDcrsists in treating pennyworth customers 
with rude condescension, it is not surjDrising that 
polite automaticism should ' be paying a regular 
20 per cent. ^Der annum dividend. The Sweet- 
meat Automatic Delivery Company have now a 
round five thousand obliging automatic salesmen 
scattered throughout the country. During the 
last financial year of the com^Dany, twenty-two 
million x^^ckets of sweetmeats alone were jDur- 
chased from them, and this without loss of self- 
respect to the x)'^'ii'^ikasers. The average takings 
of each machine were twenty-one pounds three 
shillings — direct from the tradesmen’s pockets ! 

The above are a few of the instances that mai^ 
be quoted to show concretely that it does not 
pay to be ^stuck-iqD’ in business. They ax)ply, 
I believe, with additional force to the question 
of foreign comxDetition as treated in Mr Noble’s 
article. With organisation, humiliation ! As a 
nation, from the great business cprjD oration to 
the small manufacturer, we have this lesson of 
due — not undue — humility to learn in our com- 
mercial relations at home and abroad. ResjDect 
for the small buyer is more than asked — it is 
demanded ; and by force of figures — the one* 
force that will move some business x)eox)le— it 
will be compelled. Commerce and conceit can- 
not be successfully bracketed. 

Let us, then, climb down from our lofty 
perches, ajD^Dly ourselves with more assiduity to the 
ajDjDarently small, be less ‘ indexDendent ’ and more 
obliging, take more x^ains and more trouble over 
lesser matters, and we shall have already forged a 
stout joint for the armour that is to defend our 
vitality in the combat with foreign comxDetitors. 


ENCHANTMENT. 

The perfect hush of summer broods o’er all : 

The distant masses of blue, misty trees ; 

The sleeping clouds, like spell-bound palaces, 

Lie motionless, nor heed the parting call 
Of yon belated cuckoo. As in thrall, 

The river scarcely moves; .the gentle breeze 
Is softer than the murmuring of bees ; 

And even the dew wiU hardly dare to fall. 

This charmed peace has brought my soul so near 
To Nature’s heart of deep tranquillity, 

‘ That all the world is far removed from me ; 

And when my thoughts, as, always j turn to thee, 

■ -• It seems a hundred years 'sinc4 thou and I 

Were here together. Did. I-drearaiit, .dear ? r'. 

-James 
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A QUAINT CORNER OF ENGLAND. 

By Henry AV. Lucy. 

H all i^arts of elder England, tlie triangle. Being conveniently contiguous to the 

Isle of Thanet is richest in histori- Continent, it was the jumping-on point of all our 

cal interest. On the surface and earliest invaders. Hengist and Horsa, imdted in 

beneath, it teems with relics of the fifth century to ‘assist’ the early Britons, , 

antiquity. Centuries after the water- landed their Saxon army, and found the country 

way that divided it from the main- so pleasant that they remained. As for the 

land dried up it bears its ancient geograpliical Danes, they, like Christmas, came once a year, 

style. It is still ‘ the Isle,’ Travellers by the Having filled their boats with plunder, they sailed 

railway that runs to Eamsgate, Broadstairs, Mar- away home, x^romising to return. The usual 

gate, Westgate-on-Sea, and newer watering-xfiaces landing-place is known in the early chronicles as 

find it difficult to realise that once upon a time, Hyp-wines-fleote. It is written in the maps to- 

for' shix)s making for the Thames, here was a day Ebbsfleet, and is a portion of the island now 

short-cut. The cautious mariner, instead of going snugly ensconced many miles from the sea. Here 

round the Korth Foreland, steered in by Sand-' in the year 1216 landed Louis, Dauxfiiin ,of 

wich Haven, sailed through the Isle of Thanet, France, on his way to join at Sandwich the 

coming' out into the North Sea far to the west- barons in revolt against King John. Etymologists 

ward of AYestgate. trace back the name Thanet — Tanet, the Saxons 

Thus, according to the Baxon Glironicle^ Earl called it — to the beacons that blazed forth notice 

Godwin — outlawed, and bent on making the that the marauding Saxon or the devastating 

retort courteous by ravaging the English coast Dane was in sight. , 

— approached the Thames. During the Eoman AA’'hilst the land encroaches on the oceaii on 
occiq^ation this was so important a waterway the south-eastern coast, on the north the sea 

that the colonists, after their masterful fashion, viciously strikes the average. Eeculver, in Eoman • 

built a stout fortress at both entrances. Their times the guardian of the northern entrance to 

names, Eichborough and Eeculver, , remain to A\^antsume, has grievously suffered. So Recently 

this day. The island was created by a river as the early years of last century the slim to'jer - 

the Saxons called the A\^antsume. Its site is of Eeculver Church, boldly set on a cliff, fronted 

. now level with the country round ; but the the North Sea. Long ago, like Douglas Gordon, 

A^enerable Bede describes it as three furlongs it was ‘ drownded in the sea.’ For centuries after 

broad. Oddly enough, the union of the island they had finally quitted the island, relics of the 

with the mainland has nearer connection with Eoman denizens constantly turned \xp in the 

Holland than has Tenterden Steexfie with Good- neighbourhood of Eeculver. Eings, spoons, needles, 

win Sands. In the reigns of AYilliam Eufus, bodkins, pins, brass ornaments of long ago, rust- 

Henry II., and Henry III., there came to pass a eaten armour, gold bracelets, and illimitable de- 

great rush of Channel waters over Flanders and posits of broken earthenware Avere the treasure- 
Holland. There does not seem to have been troA^’e. 

enough to go round. So the A^^antsume dried up, Close by Birchington, a thriving though modern 
and the Isle of Thanet Avas taken close into the AA^atering-xfiace some three miles south-Avest of 

arms of the adjacent island of Great Britain. Margate, is the manor-house of Quex. London 

The Isle of . Thanet, measured from,, its old has heard, thanks to' Mr John Hare and 

boundaries, ■ is : rather ’. m than ten miles long Mr ^ miich about ‘the gay Lord Quex.’ 

and; nbout ' five Its irregular shax^e It Avas .from ,11113: neighbourhood, the dramatist 

most n^rlj^ approaches that of the equilateral borroAved ' a; family name, the- x^rpnunciation of 

. . No. T86^--A^dLAA^^^^^^ [All Bights Beserved.]]: '; [ '' JXJNE 22, 1901. 
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Avliicli at tlie outset embarrassed tlie pitite. 
The history of the family seat goes back to the 
fifteen til century. In the old house William III. 
several times dwelt, waiting for a favourable wind 
to carry him on a visit to his beloved . Holland. 
There lingers round the place, memory of a true 
story which illustrates incidents of daily life in 
^ merry England.^ In the year 1657 the lord of 
Quex was Henry Crispe, sometime Sheriff of 
Kent. One night in that year Mr Crispe was 
called out of bed by a company of idsitors who 
had just landed near Birchington. They literally 
collared Mr Crispe, conveyed him in his oini 
coach — ^ convey,’ the wise call it — to the seaside, ' 
lifted him into an open boat in attendance, and 
spirited him over to Ostend. Thence he was 
carried to Bruges, and held prisoner for eight 
months, when a ransom of three thousand pounds 
was wrung from his distressed but reluctant 
relatives. 

It does not come easy to connect Margate as 
we know it to-day with the respectably antique. 
Yet Margate was known to Leland, who writes : 

^ Here is a pier for shippes, but sore decayed.’ ‘ 
Thougli it does not rank as a Cinque Port, 
Margate has from the first been linked with the 
Cinque Port of Dover. Wlien in the eighth year 
of her reign Queen Elizabeth ordered survey to 
be made of maritime places in Kent, Margate 
was returned as numbering one hundred and 
eight houses. It had no less than fifteen vessels — 
eight of one ton, one of two, one of five, one of 
sixteen, and four le^dathans of full eighteen ton 
measurement. St J ohn’s Church has a parish 
register which shows how . Church dues ran 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. For 
marriage and ‘banes,’ as the word was spelled, 
you were charged three shillings and sixpence ; 
‘for burial in a sheete’ onl}^ sixpence. If buried 
in a coffin the rate was doubled. ‘If’ — extreme 
of luxury — ‘the corps be brought into the 
church,’ bang went two shillings. ‘ For churching 
a woman, but must compound for the face-cloth 
or crysome,’ one shilling. 

Margate was ever disposed to be arbitrary in 
connection with charges incurred on behalf of a 
‘ corps.’ In the schedule of the act passed in 
1809 for the building of the old pier there is 
wide discrimination of charge. For example, you 
might land a mahogany bedstead on the pier on 
payment of a shilling, whilst a thousand bricks 
incurred no higher duty than two shillings and 
sixpence. But ‘for every corps’ the charge was 
two guineas, contrasting abruj)tly vdth the cases 
cited, or with the modest sixpence charged ‘for 
every hundredweight of pork or beef contained 
in any cask.’ 

The name j\Iargate, like Kingsgate, Ramsgate, 
Westgate, and the rest, is graphically indicative 
ofi the earliest conditions of the islanders. Cooped 
up inland by the cliffs that sentinel the coast, 
they just cut a way through. These were their 


gates to the sea ; and, slowly broadening, on them 
was built a town. Kingsgate was earliest knovui 
as St Bartholomew’s Gate. There was a small 
bay here, and in Cromwell’s time the fishermen 
cut their way to it through the solid rock. In 
June 1683 Charles II., accompanied by his 
brother the Duke of Y'ork, journeying from 
London to Dover, landed in the bay. He was 
graciously pleased to order that thereafter it 
should be named Kingsgate. When an opening 
to the sea was cut where Margate now stands 
there was a little mere. Meregate in time became 
Margate. 

Amongst other evolutions, Margate witnessed 
the birth of the bathing-machine. Up to the 
middle of the eighteenth centuiy bathers were 
carried out to sea in a covered cart recruited 
from tlie ordinary farmyard. Ui)on the active 
mind of a local Quaker, one Benjamin Beale, 
there hashed the idea of the caravan that may be 
seen to this day in some of Keen’s pictures, with 
its pendant covering of canvas, umbrella-shaped, 
capable of being let down or drawn up at the 
pleasure of the modest bather. Sad to say, Mr 
Beale, like some other public benefactors, lost his 
fortune. in the endeavour to popularise his inven- 
tion. He died in extreme poverty'- ; and a grate- 
ful tovm, beginning to prosper under the shadow 
of his big umbrella, provided his widow with a 
home in the Draper’s Almshouses, where, aged 
ninety, she died, babbling of bathing-machines 
and of man’s ingratitude. 

Charles Lamb, writing in the London Magazine 
for July 1823, speaks of a week at Margate as the 
most agreeable holiday of his life. ‘ Can I forget 
thee, thou old Margate hoy,’ he exclaims in 
rhax^sody, ‘ with thy weather-beaten, sunburnt 
captain and his rough accommodations exchanged 
for the foppery and fresh-water niceness of the 
modern steam-packet? To the vdnds and waves 
thou committedest thy goodly freightage, and did 
ask no aid of magic fumes and spells and boiling 
cauldrons. With the gales of heaven thou wentest 
swimmingly, or, when it was their pleasure, stood 
as still with sailor-like patience. Thy course was 
natural, not forced as in a hotbed. Hor didst 
thou go poisoning the breath of ocean with 
sulphurous smoke — a great chimera chimneying 
and furnacing the deep, or liker to that fire-god 
parching up Scamander.’ 

A line of steam -packets between London and 
Margate was established eight years before Charles 
Lamb made this protest. He voiced the con- 
servatism of the day, vdiich finds expression in a 
local record of the early century. It is there 
admitted that, Avhilst the j\Iargate hoy took from 
twent}^ to thirty-six hours in achieving the 
passage, the new steamers did the voyage in ten 
or twelve. Nevertheless, it is complained that 
‘in the motion of the steam-vessels there is a 
very unpleasant monotony; and from the x)OAver 
of the machinery there is also a constant vibration 
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of the timbers, which renders the' voyage un- 
pleasant to many. These circumstances, conjoined 
with the liability to accident from the bursting 
of a boiler, &c., will most likely be the means of 
still keeping employed a certain number of the 
sailing-packets.^ In spite of the ominous ^&c.,’ 
the long-endeared hoy was doomed, the steam- 
joackets in turn giving place to the railway. 

In a darker age, Ellington, hoAV a suburb of 
Ramsgate, had its ghost. The endowment arose 
out of a tragedy which in its fascinating horror 
exceeds that of the murder of Mr Weare, famous 
in song : 

lie cut his throat from ear to ear, 

His head he battered in ; 

His name was Mr William Weare, 

He lived in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Before the time of Edward IV. a stately mansion 
at Ellington was the residence of a family of that 
name. A century or two later it came into the 
possession of another ancient Kent family, named 
Sprackling. The head thereof had for nineteen 
years been married to Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Robert Lenknor of Acrise Place. Having .wasted 
his substance in riotous Rving, lie found it con- 
venient to lock himself ujd in his house, the 
myrmidons of the civil law besieging. Time 
hanging heavy on his hands, he one night — it 
was Saturday, December 11, 1752 — quarrelled 

with his spouse. He struck her on the face with 
a dagger, and on her attempting to open the door, 
cut off her hand at the wrist vdth a cleaver. 
According to the evidence given at Sandwich 
Sessions, she falling on her knees praying God to 
forgive him, he ‘cleft her head in two, so that 
she immediately fell down stark dead.’ Tried on 
the 22nd of April 1753, Mr S. was found guilty of 
murder, and with commendable celerity he was 
hanged on the following day. 

It is a curious illustration of the manners of 
the time that in the dead of the second night 
after his execution he was buried in St Law- 
rence’s Church, close by the remains of his 
hapless wife* Thus, though in life she was 
dissevered, in death they were not divided. This 
seems to be carrying respect for family feeling a 
little too far. Probably it is responsible for the 
fact that for years after, when the anniversary 
of the dread December came round, a woman 
with streaming hair, her right hand hanging 
from her wrist, was seen running through 
the shrubbery at Ellington, casting behind her 
fearful looks as if she heard the footste]DS of a 
pursuei\ 

Lord Holland built his soul a lordly pleasure- 
house at Kingsgate, a little to the north of the 
Foreland. It was modelled on Tally’s villa on 
the coast of Baiie. He conceived the whimsical 
idea of surrounding the villa with ruins made on 
the spot by the British workman. One repre- 
sented a castle, another a convent, a third a 
temple of Hep tune, and so on. VTien he died 


he bequeathed the property to a greater than he, 
his second son, Charles James Fox. I do not 
find any record of the great statesman ha’vdiig 
lived here ; it was too remote from Brooks’s. 
He certainly occasionally visited Dandelion, an 
ancient mansion a mile and a half out of Margate, 
which also came into his father’s possession, and 
was bequeathed to his favourite son. Dandelion 
was the seat of a family who were big peoj^le in 
the reign of Edward I. Wlien they came' over 
from Hormandy they spelled their name Dent-de- 
lyon. The Kentish man, turning the Lion’s Tooth 
over in his Iq^s, presently brought it to Dandelion, 

' a form accepted by the eighteenth century de- 
scendant of the early Kormans. Lady Holland 
died at Kingsgate. Writing to Lord Carlisle under 
date ‘July 30, 1774, ' Saturday night, Almack’s,’ 
George Selwyn gives us a peep at the place and 
the times : ‘ Lady Holland will be removed on 
Monday, and my thief one of her outriders. All 
Lord Holland’s servants since he had the house 
at Kingsgate have been professed smugglers ; and. 
John, as I am informed, was employed in vending 
for them some of their contraband goods, fpr 
which he was to be allowed a profit. He sold 
the goods and never accoimted to his principals 
for a farthing ; so now they make him sit up 
with the corpse of the family, and to act as one . 
of their undertakers, that they may be in part 
reimbursed.’ A gruesome revenge. 

Hear his pinchbeck ItaRan villa, with its grotesque 
attendance of ruins, Lord HoUand had for statelier 
neighbour the lighthouse on the North Foreland. 
It was not the structure that to-day dominates 
the sea at this point — a j^illar of fire by night, 
a pillar of stone by day ; but it was a great 
improvement on the one it superseded after a 
hundred years’ service. From 1683 to 1793 the 
North Foreland Lighthouse was a primitive build- 
ing of flint. On its summit was an iron grate, in 
which, open to all the winds of heaven, flared a 
Are of coal, sedulously fed through the night. 
According to local record, its coal-bill in the 
reign of William III. reached proportions that 
compelled the attention of economists. By way 
of decreasing consumption, the grate was enclosed 
Avithin a kind of lantern, belloAvs being kept 
going in order to make it flame ; but ships per- 
versely Avent ashore on the GoodAvins AAFen 
attempting to Aveather the North Foreland thus 
half-lighted. So the Avelcome fire blazed again, 
till, at the close of the eighteenth century, ad- 
A’^ancing science substituted lamps Avith a maguify- 
ing lens, and a highly polished metal reflector 
behind. 

Minster, through AAdiich the nineteenth century 
railAA'ay runs, dates directly back to Saxon times. 
It derives its origin and name from the churcli 
and nunnery founded by the Princess DonneA^a, 
daughter to Ermenred, eldest son to Edbald, King 
of Kent, and A\dfe to MerAA'ald, son of Penda, 
King of Mercia. Hoaa^ poverty-stricken are ■ the 
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])ages of Burke’s Peerage compared with this 
tninipet- toned roll ! On the site of the old 
Minster stands to this day an ancient church, 
Avhose nave is said to he part of the Saxon j)i‘e- 
decessor. Its rare beauty has been curiously 
deformed by a miserable modern spire, stuck on 


the top of its stately tower ; but nothing can 
utterly spoil the grave, solemn beauty of the 
structure. Little known to the modern traveller, 
it carries us straight back to Saxon times, when 
England was rided by the Hejjtarcliy and there 
was a King of Kent. 


T H E L 0 V E R FUGITIVES. 

CHAPTER XXV. — HOW ALL SCORES WERE SETTLED. 


PLACED myself in guard, my great 
sword gripped as I had gripped 
it on the niglit when the blood- 
hounds attacked us, the flesh of my 
hands v^edged into the ribs of the 
stout brass handle. In my left 
hand I held my hat. 

Slowly, almost solemnly, and with even step, 
my opponents drew across the patch of turf. 
The torchlight flashed along the Earl’s cheek. 
It was twisted into a smile. His e3^es I could 
not see ; but I knew quite well how the}^ looked. 
I knew the cruel mocking which filled them. I 
had never been face to face with him since I 
learned of the foul marriage he had j)Hnned for 
Cicely. Pierce anger burned up within me ; but 
I crushed it back. This was no time for any- 
thing but the coldest, nicest calculations. When 
almost within striking distance the two moved 
apart. Between them, the flaring torch struck 
full into my eyes. I drew mj^self closer together, 
felt my feet square under me, and was altogether 
surprised when Colin Lorel alone sj^rang upon 
me. His attack was swift, furious, and masterly. 
I held his darting blade, checked, parried, guarded 
— no more. I dared not attempt a return stroke. 
It would have laid me open to the Earl, who 
stood on 111}^ left hand. To extend ni^^self for 
either cut or thrust woidd have given him the 
choice of A^d^ere he should drive his A^^eapon into 
me before I could recover. He would have had 
me still more at an advantage had he stood on 
ni}" right ; but I knew ver}^ well why he chose 
to stand on the side where my heart lay. I 
watched him with the corner of ln3^ eye, and, 
again to my surprise, I found Colin Lorel Avas 
Avatching him also. The Earl made a movement. 
I half turned. 'Lorel stepped back, relinquished 
the combat, and .made a noise in his- throat, a 
sort of dissatisfied groAvl. But the eyes of both 
men Avere upon me keenly ; their SAVords Avere 
ready. I could take no advantage of this strange 
lack of common purpose. 

‘Well, Avell,’ murmured Kesgrave tolerantl}^, 
as if humouring a foolish fancy, ‘ I hold to 
my promise. I Avas but marking the fifth 
rib.’ 

I Avas at no loss noAv to divine this promise. 
Burning Avith rage at his defeat, Colin Lorel had 
].>argained for a chance to redeem his lost credit ; 


he Avould beat me single-handed if possible ; if 
not, then the combined assault. 

The yahie of the EaiTs promise Avas seen 
Avithin the instant. Lorel engaged me again Avith 
the desperate fury AA^hich marked his play Avhen 
his sullen j^assion Avas aroused, and almost Avitli 
him Kesgrave sjArang at me. He gaA^'e no Avarning 
of his attack. He feared too much the jealous}^ 
of his follower ; but I kiiCAV it Avas coming. I 
felt it in my bones. I dared not disengage my 
Aveapon. I had but my left hand. With m3" hat 
in it I made a SAvift snatch, and kncAV that I had 
hold of the SAvord. I felt the keen edge come 
through the stout felt and sink into my fingers ; 
but I turned the blade up and aAva3", and at the 
same moment Colin Lorel groAAded again like a 
dog Avhose bone is being snatched from him, and 
slackened his assault. It Avas my chance. There 
AA"as no time for pla3" of arm or bod3". I set the 
strength of 1113" Avrist against the sheer AA^eiglit of 
m3" heaAy Aveapon and slashed at Kesgrave’s head. 
With a furious oath he tugged fiercely at his 
SAA"ord to disengage it from my grasp. I tightened 
m3" grip though the edge AA"as grating against the 
bone. Better lose fingers than lose life. He saAv 
that he could not get his blade free in time to 
meet 1113" cut. With an angiy cry he loosed the 

hilt and leajAt back. I dropped the SAvord and 

2)ut 1113" heel upon it, and turned to Colin 

Lorel. His AA"eapon hung threateningl3' aboA^e 
me. He had returned to the attack on seeing 

liis master lose his SAVord, and A\"as launching a 
furious cut at 1113" head. I made m3" parr3", 
barel3" in time. The SAveeping bloAv AA"as no more 
than caught on the guard of the liilt and turned 
aside, the flat of the blade descending on m3" 
AA"rist AA"ith such force and catching the bone so 
shreAA"dl3" as to beniunb m3" grip. I felt my 
SAA"ord slipping from my hand, its OAvn AA"eight 
dragging it earthAA"ard. I tried to tighten my 
clutch. In vain. The jarred muscles refused to 
answer. I saAv KesgraA"e’s hand drop to his 
pocket. I did not AA"ait for the pistol to appear ; 
I did not AA"ait for Colin Lorel to mend his bloAv. 
I let 1113" SAvord fall and sprang full upon the 
Earl. M3" leap took him utteiU by surprise ; I 
had him in 1113" grip in an instant. I retained 
the command of the upper part of m3" SAVord-arm, 
and pinned him Avith the left hand and right 
elboAV. I held him AA"ith his back to me, his 
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arms fast to his sides. He struggled furiously 
to get free ; he lashed out with his heels like a 
wrestler at a Avest - country fair ; he tried to 
dash his head into my face. j\Ian3^ such a bout 
had I played, and my experience stood me in 
good stead. Colin Lorel Avas up in an instant. 
I interposed his master’s body as a buckler. He 
darted about ; I A\dieeled. He SAAuing up his 
SAvord to strike at my head, AAdiich stood higher ; 
he hesitated. I felt the life begin to tingle back 
into my numbed fingers ; I locked my Iiands 
together ; I put out eA'-ery effort to crush Kesgiwe 
into stillness. My strait A\^as desperate : my 
strength Avas the strength of fury. I crushed his 
shoulders together ; I felt bones strain and go. 
My enemy screamed, and called upon Colin 
Lorel. The latter sprang in, his SAA^ord shortened 
to stab me AAdthout fear of striking his master, 
Avhen round the corner came the miller, the scull 
OA^er his shoulder. I AA^as facing him. I saAA’’ 
plainly the look of surprise he cast upon the 
fiaring torch, the look of AA-onder upon the knot 
of combatants. Then the old man laid his scull 
before him, pikeAvise, and ran upon Colin Lorel. 
The latter had seized my shoulder and draAAUi his 
arm far back, Avhen the broad blade of the heav^'- 
scull took him in the ribs and trundled him OA^er 
like a ninepin. I had a moment free in AAdiich 
to act. I took a stride to the edge of the riA^er, 
and . giving a mighty lieaA^'e, tossed KesgraA^e a 
couple of yards into the stream. 

‘ ’Tis deep and SAAuft 1 ’ cried the miller. 

I kneAV it not before I threAV him ; my only 
object AA^as to liaA^e him out of the Avay for a 
AAdiile. ‘I do it for you as Avell as myself,’ 
said I as I sprang for my SAVord. Supposing 
Colin Lorel held me in play, I had no mind 
to A^enture the old man armed only AAdth an 
oar against the Earl, Avdro had pistols AAdthout 
a doubt. Come Avhat might, charge and priming 
AA^ere ruined for the present ; and time — a little 
time — Avas everything. As Lorel gained his feet, 
splash ! dropped his master into the dark, smooth 
current. The man ran to the bank, taking no 
further notice of us. I stood once again, SAA^ord 
in haiid, ready for AAdiat he Avould ; but I 
AAns noAV no more than a spectator, and the 
old miller, still clutching his oar, remained 
beside me. 

‘ ’Tis deep and SAvift, master,’ he murmured. 
Upon the instant I had a proof of it. Colin Lorel 
gave a cry, and ran full ten yards along the 
bank. I folloAved him AAUth my eyes, and saAV 
a AAdiite face rise to the surface — a AA^hite face 
AAdth Avdld ej^es. The stream had carried KesgraA’-e 
so far betAveen sinking and first rising. Colin 
Lorel cast aside his SAVord and plunged into the 
mill-race. He SAvam Avith SAAuft, poAA^erful strokes, 
and seized his sinking lord. That conquered me. 
I had no reason to loA^e eitlier * but I could 
respect that staunch, dogged faithfulness. Wlio 
better? I had been so seiwed myself. 


EUGITIYES. 


I caught the scull from the miller and ran for 
the torch. ‘ Gather the SAVords ! ’ I called to him 
as I Avent. I hurried to the bank, and tried to 
reach the struggling man Avith the oar. I say 
man, for Kesgrave AA^as doing nothing to help 
himself. Whether he could not SAAdm, Avhether 
I had crushed him helpless, I kneAv not, and 
I shall never knoAv. I saAv only that Colin Lorel 
had fixed his teeth in the cuff of his master’s 
coat, and Avas striking for the bank Avith strong, 
SAA^eeping strokes. He aa^s a good tAvo yards 
beyond my reach, but draAving nearer inch by 
inch as he tra Allied doAAm Avith the current and 
forged in toAA^ards the shore. His strong, AAdiite 
teeth shone in the torchlight ; his dark, strained 
face AA^as full of the eager passion of his struggle. 
I encouraged the SAvimmer AAdth a cry of hope. 
I thrust the oar doAvn beside the bank to see 
if I could wade out, j^et not lose my depth ; 
but the long scull Avent doAAm, doAAm, and touched 
no bottom. 

^’Tis a sheer ten feet,’ said the miller, AAdio 
came up. The strength of the stream, too, AA^as 
prodigious. It nearly snatched the oar from my 
grasp. 

‘ God help them ! ’ murmured the miller. Then 
he demanded suddenly of me, ‘Are they King’s 
men ? ’ 

‘ It comes to the same,’ said I. Noav that 
I kneAv the strength of the flying race, I 
could measure the splendid fight Colin Lorel 
AAns making, and I lay doAAm on the bank, 
stretched my body across the water, and held 
the oar at my farthest reach. It AA^as a yard 
from him stiU, and his eyes AA^ere now AAuld, 
desperate, like some creature in its death-agon3\ 
His strength Avas failing, and he felt it ; and 
the pitiless, inexorable stream, its strength could 
not fail. 

‘ He is yielding,’ said the miller. It was true. 
I sprang to my feet. The old man. clutched my 
arm and pulled me back. 

‘ Wliat madness is this ? ’ he cried. ‘ And AAmuld 
you also throAV your life aAvay? What of 'the 
lady?’ 

What of the lady indeed ? I gasped and came 
to myself. The sight of that grand fight for life 
for himself and master had utterly carried me 
aAvay. It AAns beyond mortal poAver to stand by 
idle and not take a hand in the game ; but the 
miller’s AA^ords sobered me, and the next instant 
the Avater AA'as blank. Without a sign, AAuthout 
a sound, Colin Lorel had yielded in the unequal 
strife, and the dark, smooth stream AA^as empty 
of all saA^e the SAAuft bubbles and streaks of foam 
gliding OA^er its polished surface. 

‘We may reach them beloAAq’ said the miller. 

I caught up the oar and hurried after him. 
He Avas running round a thick clump of aaoIIows 
AA'hich edged the stream, and as I cleared the 
trees the noise of the weir grew and greAV and 
thundered in my ears. 
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^ No, no,' said lie. ^ Look ! ^ 

He held the torch high, and a faint glimpse 
of white showed in the middle of the stream : 
it was a face come to the surface ; the current 
had carried them farther out. We followed step 
hy steii ; but we saw no more of them until the 
brink of the weir was reached. Then, just as 
the water curved to its leap, smooth and full 
and round, before it broke into a thousand foamy 
falls, a dark mass rose at the very lip of the 
descent, as if some power had thrust it upwards 
to ride over clear in our sight. ’Twas but for an 
instant we saw it. Yet, plainl}^, we made out 
two men locked in the fierce death-clutch of 
those who go dovm together in deep waters. 
They shot with frightful speed down the smooth 
water-slide, and the roaring turmoil below received 
and swallowed them. 

‘ Naught can help ’em now,’ said the miller. ' 
^We can go no farther along the stream here. 
'An’ the river’ll carry ’em like a racehorse down 
into the creek.’ 

I told the old man of all that had happened 
since he left me, and he went to search for the . 
severed hand. He found it at once, and tossed 
it far into the deep stream. In like manner he 
disposed of the two swords, and lastly flung the 
torch after. 

'Not a sign left,’ said he. 'I’ll throw some 
earth on the blood. Come ! ’ 

I stumbled through the darkness after liim 

back to the house. He had both oars now, 
and laid them down by the door. He opened 
it, and I looked in over his shoulder. The lamp 
burned brightly ; the fire blazed and crackled. 
Cicely and the miUer’s wife were seated in talk 
near the hearth. It was the quietest, the most 
peaceful scene. We went in. It seemed to me 
that Cicely must surely turn eyes of wonder 
on me, marvelling what had delayed me ; but 
she only glanced up and siiiiled toward me, 

and returned to her talk. Could it be that it 
was but a short time ago we had left the quiet 
kitchen, and that then my Lord Kesgrave and 
his man Colin and a poor varlet rejoicing in 

two hands had been walking along the way in 

as good case as man could wish to be? And 
now! 

I glanced at my watch. It was a matter of 
minutes. So I told myself, but it was a thing 
beyond accejDtance to the reason. I took a hand- 
kerchief from my pocket and wrai3ped .it round 
my fingers. The bleeding had stopped, but I 
wished to hide the stains. The miller’s wife 
pressed me to eat, but I had no heart for 
food. . 

'YTiat time did ye bargain to be wi’ Jem 
Peeke at?’ asked the miller. 

' By the turn of the tide,’ I answered. 

'Ye see, wife,’ said he, 'they must be away at 
once. The tide’s turning now.’ Pie lighted a 
lantern, and we all set out. Now we moved in 


the other direction, lea^dng the roar of the weir 
behind us. We went through a garden, a field, 
a coppice, and came to a little wooden landing- 
stage at the water-side. Here a boat was moored 
by its painter. The miller drew it in, and his 
wife took the lantern. We parted from her with 
many thanks, and the good soul, who had room 
in her heart for other feelings besides her great 
sorroAv, wished us good luck and happiness a 
hundred times. 

Then we sat down in the stern seat, and the 
miller took the oars and pulled away down the 
river, a red shine from the lantern following us 
as we went. 

'Hasn’t everything turned out fortunately for 
us?’ whisx3ered Cicely, with a little fond ^Dressure 
of my arm. 

'You may well say so,’ I rejDlied, for she spoke 
truer than she knew ; nor did I add more at the 
moment. There would be plenty of time soon, I 
hox3ed, to relate the story at leisure. 

I had unwound the handkerchief from my left 
hand, which hitherto I had been lucky enough to 
keej) out of sight, and was trailing my fingers 
through the water to wash the blood away, when 
the boat struck something. It was something soft 
and yielding, for it scarce checked the boat’s way, 
and there was no sound of impact. Then I felt 
that my fingers were among a tangle of floating 
hair and sweeping a cold, wet face. The boat shot 
swiftly on again, as the miller dipped the oars, on 
which he had hung for an instant. In a moment 
he began to speak. The tone was that of a man 
who talks to himself. It was low, musing, and 
yet had a ring of decision. 

' I care nought,’ he said — ' nought. ’Twill never 
trouble me for a second that I saw it. Such as 
they care less for a man’s life than a sheep’s. 
’Twas their turn this time.’ 

He said no more, but X)^^ll^d steadily on. It 
was ]3l^hi he sus^Dected what the boat had struck 
upon, and was chewing the affair over to himself. 

Soon the little vessel began to rise and fall 
uX 3 on somewhat rougher water. My eyes by this 
time had become accustomed to the faint star- 
light, and I could make out that we had been 
moving along a broad creek and were now coming 
out ux3on the open water. The miller considered 
his bearings for a moment, then pulled along- 
shore. A quarter of an hour passed, and I saAV 
the rigging of a vessel rise against the starry 
sky. 

' Ship ahoy ! ’ cried the miller softly. 

'Ay, ay,’ came a voice in return. 

'’Tis the Merry Brother ^ said the miller to me. 

‘ ’Twas Jem Peeke who s^joke.’ 

'YTio’s wi’ ye, Silas?’ asked Peeke, for the 
recognition by voice had been mutual. 

'Your j)assengers,’ rex3lied the miller, shix)ping 
his oars as we rah alongside the lugger. 

There was a whistle of surprise, and then a 
lantern was hung out over the vessel’s side. 
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A few words between tlie skipper and myself 
assured him that we were the peoj)le he had been 
engaged to carry. He flung a rope-ladder down 
and blew a shrill note on a whistle. The ladder 
was for us, the whistle a signal to the shore. We 
had -barely reached the deck when the plash 
of oars was heard, and a seaman who had been 
awaiting us rowed up. The boat was hoisted, the 
anchor raised, and sail was made. Tlie good 
miller stood by to see the last of us, and waved 
his dusty cap as the- lugger felt the breeze and 
moved from her anchorage, leaving him. beyond 
the glow of the lantern. Soon we were well in 
the fairway, and the lantern was put out. Wind 
and tide favoured us, a lively breeze swelled the 
canvas, and the Merry Brother slipped southwards 
tlirough the night towards the open sea and 
safety. 

■ As there may be many who would like to know 
just how things ended with people in our strait, I 
add this note, written in the month of November 
in the year 1689. We reached Holland safely, and 
lived for three quiet, cheerful years in a house 
overlooking a canal which runs from the Hague 
to Scheveningen. In November 1688 I came over 
in the train of the Prince of Orange to Torbay. 
All England rose at us, but in friendship and 
joy at our coming. The day of James and Jeffreys 
was over, once and for all. Our leader came to 
the throne as easily as ever man did in like case, 
and Cicely was free to join me, and we settled 
dovm in our house at Y^hitemead in January of 
this year. Whitemead had been redeemed at an 
easy composition by Sir Humphrey, but my vdfe 
lost Great Barrow utterly. ^Tis fortunate the loss 
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two or three j)aths by which the summit can be 
reached. These paths are recesses and ravines 
exceedingly steep, where half-a-dozen resolute men 
could keep an army at bay. The top of the 
moimtain is flat and well watered, affording good 
pastui'age. The most remarkable fact concerning 
this stronghold is, that it has never been taken 
by an enemy, EurojDean or native, although often 
besieged. 

It was Moselekatsi, a Matabele chief, who be- 
sieged the Mountain ; but failing to take it by 
assault, he sat dovm with his warriors at the foot, 
and tried to starve out the defenders. At last, 
however, his oum peoj)le were tliemselves obliged 
by hunger to raise the siege. Tlien the Basuto 
chief, Mosheesh, the holder of the Mountain, when 
he found that the besiegers were reduced to such 
straits that they had marched away, hurriedl}^ de- 
spatched a messenger vdth some of his ovm cattle, 
and with instructions to sa}^ that he would never 


WENTY-EIYE years ago the state 
of affairs j)revailing in Basutoland 
differed very much from the con- 
ditions of the present day. Then 
the tribes were not amalgamated; 
in fact it was scarcely correct to 
regard the Basuto people as a nation. True, 
the process of amalgamation was in. progress ; 
but this was very slow. Nevertheless, it was 
progressive. 

It was Mosheesh (Mshwehshwe), the finest black 
man that ever stood in South Africa, who drew 
around liim the remnants of the various tribes, 
which had been almost exterminated in the in- 
numerable Zulu wars, and taught them that in 
union lay strength ; that their country was inacces- 
sible to foreigners ; that Thaba Bosigo^‘ the Moun- 
tain of Night’ — was impregnable and might be held 
against all comers. This mountain stands eight 
hundred feet, above the jDlain, and there are only 



never costs her a thought. M}^ scattered servants 
have rallied about me ; Tom Torr, Jim, William 
Quance — all of them. The Lees and Jan have 
been to see us and wish us joy on being home 
again. 

In the summer I rode over to see the 
miller and his wife, and found them hearty and 
cheerful, being in great hopes of redeeming their 
son through a sliip-captain of their accj[uaintance. 
They had never heard a word more of that 
night’s doings, so the man with the severed hand 
must have kept his own counsel. Of him I 
know nothing. Of the disappearance of the Earl 
and his man strange stories are current. I have 
been told some of them myself since my return, 
but not one comes within a long shot of the 
truth. 

A month since Cicely and I went to London 
to j)ay a visit to her aunt. One day towards 
dusk I called at ^ Old Man’s ’ to see Major 
Temple, who is to be found there at that time. 
Oddly enough, the circumstances of four years 
before were rej^eated, yet perhap)S not oddly ■ 
when it is remembered how fixed are the habits 
of men. I was standing in chat with my friend, 
and yet the current of underthought was running 
upon the wretched, hopeless afternoon of four 
years ago, since which time I had not been in 
the place, when up came a carriage and in came 
Damerel. He saw me at once. It is possible I 
was not looking over-friendly ; but, to the great 
delight of my companion, he turned and fairl}’- 
ran for his coach, and beat an instant retreat. I 
could afford to laugh with Temj)le. He laughs 
best who laughs last. 

THE EHD. 
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see a brave enemy starve, and so had sent on food 
for their refreslinient. That -was partly policy and 
partly bravado, and affords a key to the character 
of Mosheesh, who never, if he could by any means 
avoid it, lost an opportunity of buying friendship. 
To the Basuto peo]Dle Hhe Mountain of Eight' is 
a ‘ holy mountain,' because their great founder and 
chief lies there. It is some distance from where 
Mosheesh was born ; but his fine military eye re- 
cognised its importance. None, the chief who 
owned it prior to that time, actuallj^ lived at the 
base when Mosheesh dispossessed him and dispersed 
his followers. Of great administrative capacity, 
Mosheesh was a wonderful statesman, a splendid 
soldier, yet withal one of the mildest-sx^oken of 
men. 

As members of the great Bantu race that 
occupies the whole of Central and South-Eastern 
Africa, the Basuto people believe in witchcraft, 
they have faith in charms and fetiches, and 
procure their wives by dowr}^ ; they differ, how- 
ever, from other members of the race in their 
dress, the division of labour between men and 
women, and, above all, in their dialect. 

Basutoland itself may well be called the 
African Switzerland. A glance at the map shows 
that it lies along the inner ' slopes of the highest 
j)ortion and along the lowest point of the Drakens- 
berg, and is more than five thousand feet above 
the sea-level. Dimng the winter months — May 
to August — the mountain-tops are frequently 
covered with snow, and. in summer ^dolent 
thunderstorms pass over the country. “ 

Between Basutoland and the Orange Eiver 
Colony flows the Caledon Eiver ; and between two 
ranges of mountains, and only seventy-two miles 
from Bloemfontein, is the town of Maseru. The 
streets are planted with the fragrant eucalyptus, 
which flourishes well in this country, where trees 
are A^ery scarce and Avood consequently is of fabu- 
lous value ; it is very rare — quite a luxury, in 
fact — for the house even of a European to j)ossess 
a wooden floor. Mud floors are the order of the 
day. These are frequently reneAved, and it is 
customar}^ to turn in a flock of sheep to trample 
doA\Ti the loose earth, the family taking an out- 
ing for the day ! The houses of the Basuto are 
built of sods Avell cemented together Avith clay, 
the Avails being about fiA^e feet high and • the roof 
constructed of j)oles thatched Avith reeds and grass. 
The general style of hut is round ; those dcAuating 
from the usual t}qDe are oblong. When in ordi- 
nary health, it is seldom that the natiA^e is found 
Avithin his Avattled hut during the day ; he Iwes 
in the open air, unless sick or Avhen sleei)ing. 
Built around the hut and protecting it from 
Avind is a substantial palisading of reeds, Avhich is 
quite handsome in its Avay, and affords an excel- 
lent screen. Within the courtyard of this screen 
cooking operations are carried on. Here, on the 
hot summer afternoons, men, Avomen, children, 
and animals all lie huddled together in sleep. It 


is quite easy by glancing at any of these huts to 
tell the points of the compass, tlie doorways in- 
A^ariably facing east, as the natives love to catch 
the raj^s of the rising sun ; indeed, so much Avas 
this a custom Avith Mosheesh that he hiA^ariably 
got up as the first rays of morning sunshine 
appeared, and stepped outside, exclaiming as he 
looked towards the east, ‘ The light ! Ah ! I have 
seen the light.' He would then re-enter his hut 
and resume his repose. 

The cAwyday life of a Basuto Aullage is a A^ery 
simple affair Avhen compared Avith the life of a 
British village. Take, for instance, the food-supply. 
Porridge is made of mealies, and thickened and 
ilaA^oured Avith sour-milk (majl) or herl)s ; and it 
is seldom that a Mosuto — Basuto in the singular 
becomes Mosuto — comes to his meal leaving his 
appetite behind him. Another standard dish is 
locust-porridge, a plentiful supply being kept up 
by the constant shoAvers of locusts, Avhich are 
A^eritable godsends to the natiA^es in a country 
Avhere food is A^ery scarce. The Basuto collect tons 
and tons of these insects, and carefully store them, 
first |)^^ning off the heads and Avings. As occa- 
sion requires, they i^lace quantities in large ]3ots, 
and boil them until soft and pulpy, flavouring 
the porridge Avith fat, and making it saA'oury Avith 
salt. The locust to an unprejudiced European is 
not unpalatable, closely resembling the shrimp 
in taste, though scarcely so nice. ’ .Greatly as 
the Mosuto appreciates steAved locust, he likes 
still better the young green maize steAA^ed and 
served with melted butter ; and certainly not the 
most fastidious could desire a more delicious 
food. 

The natiA^e beer is not of good quality, being 
A’-ery pungent, and almost maddening in its effect. 
It is true that, besides this, they make a light, 
refreshing drink of a sub-acid flaA^’Otir, knoAAui as 
leting ; this, hoAvever, cannot be considered as 
beer proper. To skim the flies — very prolific in 
Basutoland — from their beer the Basuto use straAv 
sjDoons, AAdiich they manufacture in a pretty open 
pattern. ' 

Turning from a consideration of the food of the 
Basuto to their dress, Ave And them more advanced 
toAA^ards ciAulisation in the manner they clothe 
themseWes than are their Kaffir neighbours. To 
begin AAuth, they Avear more clothes than other 
natWe races ; they do not content themseh’es Avith 
the skins of beasts rubbed Avith red clay and fat, 
nor AAuth the Icaross^ or coloured blanket. On the 
contrary, they jiatronise European clothing, and 
filler}^ too. It goes AAdthout saying that the Basuto 
AA^omen are eA^en more fond of dress than their lords, 
eAdncing the greatest pleasure in the possession of 
all kinds of European trumpery. On one occasion 
an English lady, the Avife of an official, presented 
to seA^eral of her native female guests a handful 
of blue glass beads. ‘ They are very fine,' said the 
recipients, shoAAung them amongst their neigh- 
bours ; ‘ and there can be no doubt that tlie 
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Queen of England wears such every day of lier 
life.’ 

Amongst the curious customs of the Basuto — 
customs which never change, but are handed 
down from generation to generation — are those 
connected with marriage. Suppose, good reader, 
you were a young Mosuto, and had been smitten 
by the sight of a pretty face (the Mosuto idea 
of beauty is quantity ; the lady must be fat — very 
fat — or she has no chance of being considered 
lieautiful), you would be an aggressor against all 
the laws of etiquette were you to speak to her, 

, though you might look at her admiringly. 

Should the attraction prove irresistible, your 
proper course of procedure would be to hunt up 
some old lady friend — if a mutual friend so much 
the better — and confide to her your wish to settle 
do^vn and marry that particular fair one, begging 
her to arrange everything for you as soon as 

possible. This she Avould gladly do, taking the 
first opportunity to call on the mother or friends 
of the vdshed-for bride. The two ladies would 
; then talk it over, discussing ways and means, 

" and your position in Basuto society. A large 

amount of tact is necessary, as the mother of 
the lady must be convinced that the marriage 
is in every way desirable. If your friend could 
convince her that such was the case, you might 
consider that fortune smiled on your cherished 
plans. 

To secure to the lady of your choice the full 
rights of a wife you would pay over to your 
future father-in-law so many head of cattle, 
according to agreement, which is always based 
on the supposed value of the bride, her social 
position, personal appearance, height, size, beauty, 
&c. This transfer of cattle makes binding the 
marital contract, securing the woman from ill- 
Y treatment at the hands of her husband ; for, 

I should he ill-use her, she may return to her 

' father or guardian, and so the man loses both his 

j mfe and his oxen. The parents of your wife 

1 would argue that the payment of cattle was the 

very least you could do to recomj)ense them for all 
the terrible anxieties and expense that they had 
' to in bringing \\p their daughter for you. 

Nor do the Basuto ever alter in this respect ; 
even should they become Christians, their chiefs 
compel the payment of cattle for their wives. Of 
course herein lies the explanation of the joy 
manifested at the birth of a girl in a Basuto 
; family. She is taken up and exhibited by her 

M grandmother, who first slaps her and then kisses 

' . her, saying, ‘Luck! Erom this child come many 

r herds of cattle.’ The birth of a boy, on the other 

hand, is deplored ; for he is regarded as an ex- 
pensive and unprofitable trouble. 

But to resume. Being now a son-in-law, you 
; must have a care how jmu deport yourself towards 

your father-in-law, as you will be expected to 
take a subservient position in regard to him, 
k He may send for you at any hour of the day or 


night to do all kinds of menial work, and you 
may only refuse at your peril. He can require 
you to prepare skins ; bray, dr}^, and clean them 
for him ; -plough his fields, sow seeds, and attend 
to his crops ; in fact, you are virtually liis 
servant. Eor the first year after your marriage 
you would not take your wife far away from her 
father’s home, but would dwell with her in a kraal 
quite close to her parents. On the birth of the 
first child you would perform the ceremony of 
molcadee, which consists in presenting your mother- 
in-law with a certain number of cattle. Until 
this time you are not allowed to speak to your 
mother-in-law, or even to look at her ; should 
you meet her unexpectedly, politeness and custom 
make it necessary that you should hide your 
head. 

As a Mosuto you need not limit your atten- 
tions to one wife, although you would distinguish 
your favourite lady as your ‘chief’ wife, and it 
is her children who inherit, her son being known 
as the ‘great’ son. The present ruler of Basuto- 
land, Lerothodi, is the ‘great’ son of the ‘great’ 
son of Mosheesh, before referred to. 

Passing from the marriage customs of the 
Basuto, we will refer only very .briefly to another 
custom connected with their social life — that of 
dancing. It goes without saying that all natives 
of South Africa are fond of dancing, and the 
Mosuto is passionately so, no matter whether the 
dance be an ordinary molceti, or dance following a 
feast, or a more virile war-dance. The war-dances 
are held before going to battle, and with still 
greater enthusiasm and intensity of feeling after 
a victory. 

In their combats their shields present a re- 
markable sight, being of a curious form and 
surmounted and balanced by tall plumes of 
black ostrich feathers. Wlien attacking lions 
these ]3Bniies are invaluable, as the beasts will 
not advance against a number of them stuck in 
the ground. Should a herdsman wish to leave 
his cattle he sticks one of the plumes in the 
ground, and the cattle gather around and lie 
down beneath it, regarding it as a protective 
friend. So many feathers are used in the making 
of a single plume that one plume is considered 
equal in value to an ox. The chief weapon of 
warfare employed by the Basuto is the assegai, 
fitted with a short handle formed of reeds ; a long 
handle is also carried in case of need. 

It Avill not be out of ^ place here to offer a 
few remarks with regard to the Basuto horses, 
which have been so serviceable in the South 
African war. These animals are more accurately 
described as ponies ; and the real history of their 
pedigree seems to be that about sixty j^ears ago a 
butcher in Grahamstown, named Canood, imj)orted 
from Scotland a number of Shetland ponies. The. 
ponies were lost, and subsequently foimd their 
way into Basutoland ; and it is quite q)robable 
that it is from these lost animals that the famous 
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Basuto cob has been etolved — a cross between the 
Shetland ponies and the Dutch horses first intro- 
duced about 1830. The characteristic of these 
animals is sure-footedness over rocks and great 
stones and up steep mountainSj which ‘they climb 
quite easily, descending the sharpest inclines, and 
traversing maybe a narrow path on the edge of a 
deep 23recipice, with the blue waters of a foam- 
ing river rushing to the sea just visible at the 
bottom. The ponies prefer to hug the edge when 
ascending or descending a ravine, and they never 
fall. Their Shetland derivation is distinctly trace- 
able in their small round feet and long mane 
and tail. 

The Mosuto is not nearly so brave in warfare 
as the Zulu. The peoi^le of the latter nation 
invariably come out on the open plain and attack, 
but the Basuto send out mounted men where they 
don’t expect to meet opponents. In past times 
they committed very great barbarities ; but their 
mode of defence is to draw an enemy into their 
country, and then defend their strongholds. In 
1867 and 1868, when at war with the Dutch, their 
women were put in front, and they sheltered 
themselves behind, many being killed on that 
occasion. If, however, the Basuto men are not as 
brave as the Zulus in the field, they comxmre 
favourably until them at home in time of peace, 
as they are not ashamed to work in the fields, 
whereas the Zulus leave work of every kind , to 
women and children. The Basuto males are 
certainly the most industrious of South African 
natives ; but, like others, they require excitement 
at times, and when they can obtain it legiti- 
mately they do so ; otherwise they go in for 
fighting. The work of the Basuto men is not all 
agricultural and pastoral ; they, as well as the 
women, are very skilful at basket-weaidng. Many 
of the baskets are of a size sufficient to contain 
from nine to thirty-six bushels, and may be seen 
arranged about the native huts, outside the fences, 
filled with Kafiir corn ; the}" are secured by flat 
stones cemented on the narrow opening at the 
'top by means of a little cow-dung. They are a 
sufiicient protection against the iveather, and 
thieves would appear to be disregarded. 

We now turn for a moment to the government 
of the Basuto. The real ruler of Basutoland is 
Lerothodi ; but the country is nominally governed 
by the Resident Commissioner of the British 
, Government, as it is now an imperial possession ; 
he alone, assisted by a Court of Commissioners, can 
inflict capital punishment.' The task devolving on 
His Majesty’s representative and his helpers is 
very difficult ; it is no less than the keeping in 
order from a quarter to half a million savages, 
or peojfle ■ just emerging from the state of bar- 
barism. The representative of Great Britain 
has no armed force behind him that can be 
summoned in a moment of difficulty; only the 
hilismanic name of the British Sovereign. All 
the world. Imows how loyal the Basutos have 


been to us during the Boer war. The native 
Basuto have a keen appreciation . of moral recti- 
tude and integi’ity in their governors, ‘Is he a 
straight man?’ is the invariable c|uestion asked 
when they learn of the appointment of a new 
ofiicial. It is character alone that tells as an 
irresistible force amongst these rude men. The 
national assembly of the jDeojDle is the pzYso, or 
native parliament ; it is convened by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, and is held annually at 
klaseru, the government capital, or in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hew laws and regulations are not as 
a rule introduced into Basutoland without being 
first laid before the piYso. All the great chiefs 
are summoned to the gathering, and ever}" Mosuto 
can attend it if he pleases. As a rule the people 
leave the talking to their superiors. The number 
of natives assembled at a pto varies between six 
and ten thousand men, and includes the chiefs 
and the representatives of His Majesty ; and the 
speeches from both sides are carefully listened to 
and discussed. A very spirited and interesting pfiso 
was that held at Maseru on Thursday and Friday 
the 16th and 17th of October 1879, when the 
Hon. J. Gordon Sprigg spoke in the name of the 
late Queen on many subjects, including those of the 
hut-tax and disarmament. Lerothodi replied to 
that speech, concluding with the words, ‘I say 
to you, chief men of the tribe, I asked you to 
intercede for us with the Government, and asked 
the Governor’s agent to intercede for us. I do 
not wish to say many words ; but the custom 
with us is that when a boy- begins to run about 
he sharpens a stick and calls it an assegai and 
stabs field-mice with it, and now we have grown 
up we have guns, and these guns, we say, belong 
to the Queen. ... If we have committed a crime 
and trifled with the peace of the Queen, then let 
it be said right out to us, and let us be told 
that we are naughty boys, and that we have 
broken the peace of the Queen. All that I have 
to say is, that my gun belongs to the Queen, and 
that I will folloAv the Queen about -with this gun 
wherever she goes, and I will stick to it. I have 
a gun that my father lent me ; but there is also 
one, my ovui private property, that I worked for.’ 

The Basuto are addicted to metaphor, and their 
metaphorical sayings are numerous and interest- 
ing. The follovdng are a few in common use, 
and are given as specimens : ‘ Men may meet, 
but mountains never ; ’ ‘ Do not prick an enemy 
with a two-pointed needle, as that hurts yourself 
quite as much as it does him ; ’ ‘A mother is 
like the cow which sustains the family in time of 
drought;’ ‘One handwashes another;’ ‘A sitting- 
hen never gets fat’ — an answer to our ‘rolling 
stone’ aphorism. '\Ylien all is quiet in the land 
they say, ‘We are sitting down building 
houses.’ Another saying is, ‘A man who is 
patient eats fatted beasts ; but an impatient man 
has to content himself with the flesh of a lean 
'goat.’ 
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The Basuto people are veiy superstitious, and 
rain-makers and witch-doctors still flourish. A 
rain-maker in good practice will receive, during 
a season of drought, as many as ten fat bullocks 
for his incantations. Not long since a lady resi- 
dent in Basutoland, who had nursed the chiefs 
wizard -doctor during an illness, received from 
him a charm worn as a necklace by the Basuto 
chief. The charm was composed of men’s fingers, 
bits of bone and joints of the hands, baboons’ 
fingers, and small horns of goats, &c., and was 
credited with bringing good luck and curing all 
diseases if a little were scraped off a bone and 
eaten by its possessor. 

The crest of the Basuto, and of several other 
tribes of the Bantu race, is the huena^ or crocodile. 
The Basuto call themselves the Ba-kuena, or 
‘ people of the crocodile,’ and they are proud of the 
title. The rivers of Basutoland are now cleared 
of crocodiles ; but if a skin at any time finds its 
way into the country it is seized by the medicine- 
man and cut up into strips for charms, &c. 

Of course it will be understood that these super- 
stitions have no hold on the Christian Basuto ; 
and that more than one-fourth of the entire 
Basuto nation is ^professedly Christian is mainly 
due to the devoted labours of the French mis- 
sionaries of , the Paris Evangelical Society, who 
have been working now about seventy years in 
the country. Mosheesh, the astute and large- 
minded, knew their value and made use of them 
for his purposes. They taught the children, 
established schools, and showed the Basuto how 
to cultivate the fields and grow wheat ; they also 
introduced garden-plants into the land. In every- 
thing they displayed remarkable tact, and were 
able and good men. Among their converts are 
many fine specimens of native men, one of whom. 
Job Motuane, is really intelligent and useful, and 
a thoroughly good man, too. There are to-day 


between thirty and forty French missionaries in 
Basutoland ; the mission was commenced there 
with three. 

We cannot perhaj^s do better, than conclude vdth 
a speech made on the occasion of a missionary 
gathering by Mosheesh to his father, who, by the bj^e, 
was too aged and feeble to be present : ‘ Eejoice, 
ye Macare and Mokachane [liis father] ; ye rulers 
of cities, rejoice ! We have all reason to rejoice 
on account of the news Ave have heard. There 
are a great many sayings among men ; but . the 
false have remained with us and multiplied. We 
ought, therefore, to -pick up carefull}^ the trutlis 
we hear, lest they should be lost in the rubbish 
of lies. We are told that we have all been 
created by one Being, and that ^ye all sprang 
from one man. Sin entered man’s heart when he 
ate the forbidden fruit, and we have got sin from 
him. These men’ — the missionaries and converts 
— ‘ say that they have sinned ; and what is sin 
in them is sin in us, because , we come from. ^ one 
stock, and their hearts and ours are one thing. 
Thou, Macare, hast heard these words, and thou 
sayest they are lies. You that are grown in 
years are the great men to us, therefore we look 
to you ; but if these words do not conquer, the 
faiilt will be with you. You say you will not 
believe what you do not imderstand. Look at an 
egg. If a man' break it there comes only a 
watery yellow substance out of it ; but if it be 
j)laced under the vdngs of a fowl there comes a 
Ihdng thing from it. Who can understand this? 
Who ever knew how the heat of the hen pro- 
duced the chicken in the’ egg? This is incom- 
prehensible to us, yet we do not deny the fact. 
Let us do like the hen. Let us place these 
trutlis in our hearts as the hen does the eggs 
under her vdngs ; let us sit upon them .and take 
the same pains, and something new vdll come of 
them.’ 


THE MIHEHTA BEST. 

By John Stafford, Author of The Golden Bars, &c. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


UTH MAITLAND ! The sight of 
the printed name moves me 
strangely. Like a whift' of for- 
gotten scent, or a tune of old days 
heard once again, it brings crowd- 
ing to me a thousand memories 
which else had rested on in the sleep of years, 
many of them j)erhaj)s never to awaken more ; 
but there be a number of them whose slumber is 
light, which start up at odd moments vdthout 
any bidding, especially in the night hours, when 
dreams are afoot, and the mind, shut out from 
the present, gets busying with the things past 
which have sunk most deeply into it. Little 


wonder that the happenings of that summer and 
autumn should have made a haunted house of 
my brain, and that the name of Maitland 
should have power to set it so astir. Yet so 
it is, and I v^ill take up pen and tell you why. 

It had been a year of tribulation to us from 
the very start. The terrible winter floods, the 
loss of sheep and cattle, the mifortunate lambing- 
time, the long weeks in early summer of drought 
and blasting heat, then the heavy rains, and 
again the rise of devastating waters : all these 
brought matters to such a pass that ruin itself — 
though never a word did he say — was staring my 
father in the face. 
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A cruel fate it had been that my father, 
after his own father's death, should have had 
such a hard struggle to keep both ends fairty 
meeting. He had been brought up as the son 
of a veoman of standing ; had been allowed, as 
an only child, to spend all he liked in reason, 
and to marry, when he was barely twenty-one, 
with the assurance that he was well able so to 
do and to rear his children — if the Lord willed 
to send him any — without fear for bit or sup 
so long as he helped to keep things together and 
to make the farm continue its proper duty. It 
had been, indeed, a time of identy, and now and 
again of abundance ; and, as sharers in it, my 
sister and I had had an upbringing which ill- 
prepared us for the hard and narrow living of 
later days. On the death of 1113^ grandfather 
everything was changed. I w’as but a slip of a 
lad at the time, but well do I remember it. 

It wMs in the thick of the hop season. The 
old man had been to Warstone market, as his 
weeldy custom was, though my father now* 
managed all business dealings. grandfather 

liked the noise and bustle of the stockyard, and 
to meet there and at the market dinner at the 
‘Green Dragon^ old familiar friends who had 
bought and sold with him a generation or more. 
It was one of these men, as I have been told, 
who, standing at the hotel windowy beckoned to 
liim, and pointing to the small crowd gathering 
round Harston’s Bank, gave him a look and a 
nudge as hint that he should also be there. 
There had been a heavy bank failure some days 
before at Holchester, and it w'as not unnatural 
to think at the moment that Marston’s W’as totter- 
ing too. ^I}' grandfather therefore hurried out, 
and forthwith drew all he had to his credit — 
a matter of some two thousand pounds. It 
was but a scare, as he came to know^ later in 
the day ; but it had stirred his timorous nature. 
Instead of redepositing the sum, wdiich he ought 
surelj'' to have done, he kept it in his possession ; 
and he accex^ted an invitation to make one 
that night at a dinner at the same hotel in 
honour of the local member. 

Wandering round the quaint and winding 
streets to kill the time, he happened on a curi- 
osit}^ shop. He had a liking for old odds and 
ends of all sorts ; and, looking in at the wdndowq 
his e^'es suddenly fastened on a life-size bust of 
^linerva. He knew' not wdiose face it represented ; 
but it w’as so startlingly like the fair 3’oimg 
w'ife he had lost years agone, and for whose 
inemoiy he had a tenderness most pathetic, that 
he entered the shop and straightw'a}- bought 
the image. It w*as a whimsical fanc}' in one 
raspect ; but he never saw^ the incongruity of 
a Greek hekiiet surmounting the peaceful girlish 
face w'hich in his 3'ounger days had been so 
much to him : he saw onH the comely features, 
and the}^ w'ere hers. So it followed that- he 
was one of the blithest of the guests round 


the table that night ; and at a late hour, bear- 
ing oE his prize, he mounted his gig, a little 
unsteadil}' it may have been, and headed for 
home. 

It w'as a dark and cloudy night ; and though 
the w'ay w'as long, it wns familiar to man and 
horse alike, and all w'ould have been w'ell had 
not a part}' of drunken hop-pickers stojDped the 
gig ill the black middle of Copston Wood. Tw*o 
of the men w'ere up in the gig and rifling 
his pockets before the astonished traveller could 
lift a finger. He struggled hard, as became a 
Haynes, wdiatever his age ; but his da^'s of 
strength w'ere passed, and the ti^isy rascals w'ere 
all too much for liim. Then the}' jumped to the 
ground, laughing, and disappeared among the 
trees, my grandfather swearing after them, wdth 
never a halfpenny in his pockets. 

Slow'ly and miserably he drove home ; and 
my father, anxiously w'aiting for him, w-as told 
the sad story. Its effect may be imagined. Tw^o 
thousand ];)Ounds, and tw'enty more in gold, all 
gone at a stroke 1 It w'as terrible. Of course the 
police W'ere informed of the robbery, my father 
galloping hard to Copston the moment he 
heard of it ; but the constables round our part 
are more fit to catch frogs after a show'er than a 
slippery gang of money-lifters ; and from that 
day to this the authors of that midnight out- 
rage remain undiscovered. 

One effect of the untoward incident was to 
apparently upset my grandfather’s w'its. On the 
following morning he was too unwell to go to 
Warstoiie, as he had intended ; but quite early 
he called for his purchase of the day before, 
and w’hen I w'ent up later to take him an egg 
and milk — for he had had no food — I found 
he had removed the paper covering and placed 
the bust on the mantelpiece. He was then 
sitting up in his dressing-gowm, and rubbing his 
hands and chuckling in a way most uncanny. 
After handing back the glass, he looked at 
the bust wdth the tenderest eyes, and asked 
my opinion of it. Being but an ignorant boy, 
I asked in turn if it was meant for Joan of 
Arc. He smiled and rubbed his hands again, 
saying maybe it • wns, but that, Joan of Arc 
or Joan of anywhere else, it w'as the very picture 
of my. grandmother — rest her soul ! — and that was 
wdiy he ‘ had bought it. Then suddenly he put 
his hand to his heart and gave me an affrighted 
look. He had a w'eakness there, and I too felt 
some concern. How'ever, he w'as soon himself 
again, and, once more gazed fondly up at the 
jMinerva. 

‘Look here, lad,’ he suddenly said, droj^ping 
his eyes and staring at me half fiercely ; ‘ if 
anything should happen to me — I don’t say it 
w'ill, but the years are telling on me — if any- 
thing should happen, sudden-like, don’t let Dick’ 
(my father) ‘nor any one part wi’ that image. 
It’s the face of my dear little wdfe— yes, it is 
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— and tlie moment I set eyes on it I said, 
“Why, that’s my Marjory,” I said, and went 
straight in and bought it. But it wants her colour, 
lad — such colour she had ! The blush-roses in 
the garden would drop their petals at the sight 
of her. Then those plaster eyes, they are not 
hers ! Hers were as the woodland violets, 
George ; an’ the lashes of them were as black 
as night, an’ they had an upward curl. Ay, they 
were the sweetest eyes a young blood ever lost 
all his heart to. But them features be hers, 
bar the mouth maybe ; for her lips were tenderer 
nor them, an’ as red as hips, they were.’ 

Then he went on muttering to himself of 
his lost j\Iarjory. Turning quickl}^ to me again, 
he said, ‘D’ye hear, George? Never you part 
with it. Sooner nor that, smash it — smash it ! 

An” Here the pain took him again, and 

he fell back in his chair, with a screwed-up 
face as white as milk. 

/Brand}", lad, brandy — quick!’ 

I shot downstairs three stejDS at a time, and 
with my startled sister Edith, then nearly a 
woman grown, hastened u^d with the spirits, half 
fearing, from what I had seen, to find the old 
man in some dire extremity, if not in the grip 
of death itself. He was l}dng as I had left 
him, gasping hard for breath, his features all 
distorted, and his eyes fixed with a stare as of 
death on the impassive face of Minerva. Edith 
put the brandy to his lips, and he took a 
heiirty i)ull. Then he came slowl}" round, and 
blew off at last a big sigh of relief. Yet so 
battered and broken did he seem, so unlike his 
usual hale and rudd}" self, that poor Edith’s eyes 
filled with tears, and she turned away to hide 
them. 

‘ Nay, don’t take on, lass ; don’t take on,’ 
said he in quavering voice ; ‘ it were but a 
sudden turn — a twist o’ the heart like — an’ I’m 
all right now, though you may as well leave 
the brandy. There, leave me — ^leave me 1 I ’m 
all right now — all right now.’ 

So we left him ; and t'svice during the next 
two hours I went softly up, to find him deep in 
a peaceful slumber. 

Early in the afternoon my -father returned 
from Warstone, and told us of his visit to the 
county police, and of the measures' taken to 
recover the stolen money, of which nothing at 
all had so far been heard. Nor was it likely 
we ever should hear of it. The numbers of the 
notes had not been taken ; and they were as 
untraceable now as the odd gold itseK. It was 
heart-rending. 

Troubles, like rooks, rarely come singly. Even 
while my father was talking to ns, and before 
we had time to tell liim of what we had 
seen that morning, we heard a heavy thud above 
us, and rushing upstairs, we found the j^oor 
victim of . the robbery stretched prone and 
apparently lifeless on the floor. It was a stroke 


of paralysis ; and though he came quickly round, 
and was conscious of all going on about him, he 
was unable to move a limb or speak a word. 
He died at eleven next morning without having 
uttered a sound, though he tried to do so 
in a way almost desperate. The look in his 
dying eyes I shaU never forget ; but towards 
the last a blessed peace came to them, and the}* 
turned slowly to me and then to the Minerva 
bust ; and fondly gazing at that he died. 

With Dr Maitland that morning Ruth had 
come, having always been a pet of my grand- 
father’s ; and it was' while we were standing 
in the room together, her little hand in mine, 
because of the s}"mpathy moving her, that, after 
the final moments, she turned impulsively and 
gave me her first kiss. I don’t know why, but 
my heart went out to her then as it had never 
done before, and from that day on we were 
friends inseparable, she with the years growing 
only too fond of me, I remaining just as a 
brother to her — that and no more. Ah 1 if I 
could only have returned her passion, how much 
might have been saved to all three of us 1 But 
it is all well now, so let me not think unkindly 
of one whose gi’eat love led captive her con- 
science, and urged her to doings which in days 
after brought the red of shame to her cheeks. 

Time went on, and I shot up into a long, 
stalky youth, loose of Hmb and awkward of 
movement, as all half-growths are ; but j)romising, 
as my father said, to fiU out into a fine fellow 
enough when the sap of me was become less 
active, and not so much inclined to run to 
wood. I looked at his six feet of sturdy inan-^ 
hood, and hoped heartily that I might some 
day grow into as fine a figure. People tell me 
that it has come to pass ; but that is neither- 
here nor there. Yet it was while I was still 
in the lathy stage, and therefore little likely in 
shape or manner to woo the eyes of a gentle- 
maid, that I first exchanged words with my Lois. 

I had seen her several times since her mother’s, 
recent coming to Holly Cottage, on the margin 
of Copston Wood ; and my eyes had taken in 
her fresh young comeliness, tdl, working in my 
consciousness, it made a ferment there the like 
of ^^dlich I had never known. It could onl}" be 
love which had so transformed her pretty cottage- 
home, making it a thing sacred in my eyes ; which 
took me so often up to Eir-tree Knoll to gaze- 
ardently across at it, with hopes belike of a 
sight of her ; which made the thmnping inside 
me almost painful whenever I passed it by ; 
and my sick heart, wliich knew what the- 
matter was now, because I had told it, could 
no more stop its hammering, whensoever I took 
it thereabouts, than it could leap from out my 
breast. And on that very day of Jime, as I was- 
tramping- the road through the wood, after the- 
Beckley coursing, I was tr;ying to keep it quiet 
without avail, when, all at once, it almost 
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stopped dead with fright. A sudden and piercing 
scream had rung through all tlie wood. Pulling 
myself together I ran as hard as I could cut in 
the direction of the troublej and came quickly 
upon it. First of all my stick broke the 
back of a snake, and by its markings and the 
flattened head of it I knew I had killed a 
full-gro^^m viper. Three yards away she stood, 
with pain and terror in her face, and with one 
foot lifting and falling, as though a giant had 
trodden upon it. 

‘The snake — it bit me!^ she cried. ‘And, 
oh ! it is so painf ul. "Wliat shall I do ? The 
right foot, just above the ankle. Yes — there. 
But what are you doing ? You mustiTt 1 ^ 

I had knelt down and having whipped out 
my pocket-knife, was callously cutting open her 
beautiful, sillc stocking. It was no time for 
ceremony. 

‘Lean against that tree,^ I said pretty shafihy, 
‘and keep your balance. Ihn going to draw the 
poison.^ 

I looked at the little red spot standing out 
against the white of the skin, and without more 
to-do bent and drew what I could of the 
poison in nature’s simplest way. Then I re- 
arranged the damaged stocking as well as I was 
able, and rose to my feet. Her face and neck 
were as red as sunset, but a light there was of 
gratitude in the gray of her eyes ; and without 
a word, because she ' couldn’t say one, she obeyed 
my request to take my arm and hasten home 
for the benefits of salad-oil. 


That was how it began ; and how I went so 
coolly through it, and could speak so sternly to 
her, puzzles me to think, unless it was that the 
masterful side of me— -now so strong, they say — 
was having a bit of practice. Prom that ' day 
on bur lives’ romance began to open' out. She 
was but sixteen, a short-frocked, free-haired girl ; 
but love came early to her, her heart being very 
warm, and already waiting for it. 

Of course such a boy-and-girl affair could not 
remain long unnoticed ; and it was Euth, I grieve 
to say, who, after seeing us wandering through 
the wood one evening — she had followed us there, 
as now I know — went home and wrote the two 
unsigned letters which were the cause of our 
being so cruelly parted. Lois, I doubt not, had 
as severe a reprimand as I got, for the letter 
put my father in severest temper ; but our hearts 
had grafted for good and all, and there was no 
undoing what nature had so well begun. We 
were in love with one another ; and, as God was 
in heaven, we knew we would never be out of 
it. We saw each other occasionally, as we were 
bound to do, being almost neighbours ; and some- 
times Ave Avoidd meet and have no one nigh to 
knoAV of it. Though Ave Avere pledged on our 
honour never to go beyond ordinary civilities, our 
eyes naturally broke the bond, and our smiles 
backed them up ; and in spite of parental cruelty 
— Avhich perhaps Avas Avisdom— our lives greAv 
more and more as one blessed thing, and in the 
midst of our Avoes sat Happiness ever draAving 
their stings. 


A NBAV FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE: 
THE SOUTHERN SHAN STATES. 


^EOBABLY feAV British subjects out- 
side the adjoining proAunce of 
Burma are aAvare of the immense 
capabilities in the Avay of trade and 
agriculture possessed by the Southern 
Shan States. Inhabited as they are 
at present by nearly half a million of the keenest 
traders in the Avorld — Avho themseh^es thinlv noth- 



ing of carrying heuAy pack-loads OA'er journeys of 
six Aveeks’ or tAvo months’ duration — these fertile 
lands are rapidly increasing in population, and 
are destined Avhen joined Avith the Burma railAA^ay 
system to advance Avith still more rapid steps on 
their prosperous career. The peaceable and laAv- 
abiding nature of the population may be gauged, 
by the fact that they have only one j)oliceman 
to six hundred and seventeen square miles of 
country ; and, except Avhere iiatAes of India and 
Burma haA^e settled, the inhabitants manage to 
exist in comfort AAdthout this ordinary appendage 
• of cmlisation. 


Prior to 1886, AAdien Upper Burma came under 


British rule, the Shan chiefs Avere tributary to the 
Burmese kings ; but the chiefs often rebelled, and 
their states AA^ere constantly the scene of strife. 
When they Avere not harried by the Burmese 
they occasionally indulged in internecine struggles. 
They AA^ere also plundered by the Eed Karens, an 
independent tribe AAdio Eved only by committing 
depredations on their neighbours — plundering their 
cattle, and carrying aAvay AA^omen and children, 
eitlier for ransom or to be sold as slaves in Siam, 
China, or Upper Burma. The British annexation 
of Uj)i3er Burma has put an end to this state of 
things for ever, and the Eed Karen is noAv as 
quiet and laAv-abiding as the Shan. As a pure 
race, he seems to be dying out ; but he inter- 
marries AAuth the Shans and Taungthoos, cultiA^afes 
and trades AAdiere he formerly robbed, and to some 
extent has migrated to Burma. The Superinten- 
dent, Mr A. H. Hildebrand, C.I.E., aaEo had 
tiwelled in the country in 1875, says the change 
in the people is mosb striking ; from being a 
blustering set of semi-saA^ages, all going about armed 
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to tlie teeth with guns, swords, and sx^ears, they 
are now a shrinking, timid peoxhe, going about 
almost unarmed. Where twenty-live years ago hun- 
dreds visited their camj), each one carrying two or 
three sx)ears or swords, and most of them a gun, 
they now seem to have wholly lost their j)redatory ' 
instincts, and are completely reformed. They had 
no comx)laints to make ; they are well treated by 
their chiefs, who, supported by us, have much more 
influence over them than they ever had before ; 
and their taxation is light, their harvests good, 
and their food-sux)ply jolentiful. The Red Karens 
themselves seem to be surx)rised at the change that 
has come over them ; and the very ease of their 
X^resent life axDX^ears' to be antagonistic to their 
instincts and constitutions, to judge from their 
dwindling numbers. The Shans, on the other 
hand, are rax^idly increasing everywhere. ViRagers 
who used to live in large communities with a 
stockade around them as a protection against the 
Red Karen forays are now breaking these up, 
and small hamlets of five or ten houses are 
sx^ringing up everywhere, to be near the culti- 
vated ground. 

The Southern Shan States have no large navi- 
gable rivers to convey their surplus produce to a 
market ; the consequence is, that a large x^roportion 
of it is wasted. Wheat grows splendidly ; but 
no kind' of grain or agricultural produce can be 
conveyed profitably over long distances b}^ bullock- 
carts. After sux)X)lying the requirements of the 
commissariat department, the surxDlus (some .two 
hundred thousand pounds) was sent down to 
Burma in carts, and realised three rupees x^^r 
hundred x^o^i-uds, the cart-hire amounting to two 
rupees. Potatoes were such a drug in the 
market that large quantities were left in the 
ground undug, often selling at the absurd rate 
of eight annas x^er hundred viss — about forty-five 
pounds for a penny ! Salt, costing twelve rupees 
on the Burma railway, brings from thirty-four to 
thirt3'-five rux^ees in the Shan States, owing to 
the hea^^ item of cart-hire. 

Eriendl}^ intercourse took x>Uce between the 
British Assistant-Superintendent and the Erench 
officers at Keng-kok, on the borders of their re- 
sx^ective administrations. The Erench Commis- 
sioner, M. Ganese, asked Cax^tain Drage to try to 
arrange that the Erench dollar, or 'piastre de com- 
merce, which at par is worth two rupees five annas, 
should be taken by the Shans at its x^roper value. 
The Erench estimate the rupee at fortj^-six cents, 
whilst the Keng-tung traders will give only one 
rux^ee twelve annas for the Erench coin, and some- 
times only one rupee eight annas. Cax^tain Drage 
bought some for one riix^ee twelve annas. The 
matter is considered a grievance by the Erench 
authorities and their subjects, as the dollar is not 
current as a coin in British territory, whilst the 
rux^ee circulates everywhere in Laos, where the 
Erench have only the dollar and a few twenty- 
cent and cent x^ieces. The Shans use the Erench 


coins, which they buy so cheaply, by melting them 
douTi for handles of swords and betel-boxes. If 
the Erench would agree to coin rupees of the same 
standard as our ovm, an arrangement between 
the two countries for the mutual circulation of 
the coins of each, such as exists between India, 
Goa, and some of the native states, should be 
easity arrived at, and would at once do away 
with the difficulty the Erench have brought on 
themselves b}’- the introduction of the dollar, or 
piastre de commerce, where it was not x^reviously 
kno'vvn. 

All the Shan chiefs have shoum themselves 
zealous in opening out roads, making bridges, 
sinking wells, planting roadside trees, building 
rest-houses, and all other works for the con- 
venience of travellers. These works acquire ‘ merit ' 
from a Buddhist x^oiut of view ; but they also 
encourage trade and add to the chief^s income 
and x^opularity with his subjects. Many of the 
chiefs have received remissions of tribute from the 
British Government in token of the x^ublic service 
they have rendered. 

Both cMefs and x^^ople, as well as the British 
SuxDerintendent, are urgently asking for a railwa}^ 
As railway carriage is not yet available, it might 
be as well to state that one x^ious Buddhist asked 
why galvanised iron sheeting used for roofing 
monasteries and other buildings were always made 
in such large sizes, which was so inconvenient to 
carry on mules, ponies, or bullocks. If, instead 
of making sheets six and eight feet' long, our 
manufacturers could give the Shans a tile of 
eighteen or twenty-four inches* in length and 
proportionate width, the demand for these light 
and hand}^ tiles in hilly districts would be enor- 
mous. PerhaxDS, if our British manufacturers are 
too conservative to alter the sizes of their galvan- 
ised iron sheets, German or Belgian manufacturers 
will be more accommodating in endeavouring to 
meet the wishes of the consumer ; and the first 
firm which does so will soon have a monopoly of 
the inland trade. Eor, whilst large sheets may 
suit admirabl}^ for seax^orts from which there is no 
inland carriage exeex^t transmission from the wharf 
to the place where the sheets are to be used, it 
is different when the sheets have to be taken 
several days’ journe}^ on pack-animals and over 
hills of from three thousand to five thousand 
feet high. 

Mr Hildebrand, the Sux)erintendent, has recently 
submitted a scheme for joining Taungg}d, the 
headquarter-station of the Southern Shan States, 
with the Burma railway by a light-railway line. 
He points out that the benefit to the enormous 
area — some fifty thousand square miles of the 
states — would be incalculable. The line would 
XDay its way from the commencement ; and tlie 
expansion of trade and stimulus to exertion 
given thereby would soon raise Rangoon, which 
now gets its wheat from Calcutta, into a wheat- 
exporting port. In the Southern Siian States 
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every European grain, fruit, and vegetable can be 
successfully grown ; but tlie produce cannot be 
sent anywhere profitably by cart, nor can it stand 
the journey of so many days which transj)ort to 
Burma now requires. It is to be .hoped the 
period of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty will be 
associated for ever with the introduction . of rail- 
v\a}^s into the Southern Shan States, where they 
would pay so well and be so greatly appreciated 
by the loyal and law-abiding population, who have 
proved for the past fifteen years how well they 
ap 2 oreciate the blessings of jDeace secured to their 
country under British rule. 

There should be no money difficulty in con- 
nection with the Southern Shan States railway. 
In Churchiirs TJie River War we may read how 
the Egyptian Government got its Nile reservoirs 
on the instalment system, its contractors being 
paid not with money but with promissory notes. 
These were arranged to be discounted or cashed 
with a corporation, payment commencing in July 
1903, and extending over thirty years. The 
Governmefit of India might readily get the 
amount required for a paying railway on the 
same terms. As it ^Drogressed, the revenue . 
derived from it would be sufficient to meet the 
instalments, and at the end of the period the cost 
of the railway would be paid uj), and the line 
would be State proj^erty. The Southern Shan 
States are far away, whilst Egy^)! may be said 
to be at our doors ; but if British Chambers 
of Commerce are interested in railway extension 
in a country of keen and loyal traders, where 
there are no jdaysical or dijDlomatic difficulties 
to be encountered which could not be easily sur- 
mounted, ^ then they should press for this line 
of railway, which is in a country administered 
by Great Britain through native chiefs, whose 
positions we have im]proved and who are all 
thoroughly loyal, as they see it is their interest 
to be. 

We have only touched on the agricultural 
wealth of the Southern Shan States ; but there 
are parts recently visited by officers of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India which ajqDear to be rich 
in minerals. Gold, silver, lead, co]Dper, iron, zinc, 
coal, 2)lnmbago, sulphur, and nitre are all Avorked 
in a more or less 2)i’ii^dtive Avay. A Chinaman 
Avho had no X)revious experience of mining obtained 
from his silver and lead mines over five hundred 
tons of pure lead and thirty-tAvo thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven taels of sih^er last 
year. Until there is a raihvay to bring in 
labour, machinery, stores, &c., and to carry aAvay 
the minerals, the primitive method of Avorking 
Avill continue. There is abundant coal AAuthin easy 
reach of all the mines ; but, as in the matter of 
agriculture, horticulture, and natural forest pro- 
duce, no appreciable advance can be expected 
without a raihvay. 

For the information of those interested in the 
subject of this article, and Avho desire further 


details, Ave may state that the official Report on 
the Administration of the Shan States is obtainable at 
the Government Printing Press, Kangoon, at a cost 
of tAVo shillings, including postage. 


WHICHEVER WAY I TURN MY EYES. 

Whichever way I turn my eyes, 

Or listen Avitli a hearing ear, 

Nature prepares some sweet surprise 
Of sight or sound to soothe and cheer. 

The emerald gleam on mossy stem, 

The rough red-brown of northern pine. 

The tender pinky -white of birch ; 

These and a thousand joys are mine. 

Dew-pearls and diamonds scattered free, 

A myriad gems, a shimmering bliss, 

The magic of a frosted tree : 

What are the Orient mines to this ? 

The faiiy sprays in mossy bed, 

The half-blown primrose faintly sweet. 

The bright-veined ivy brown and red : 

These are the treasures at our feet. 

The trailing garlands of the rose. 

Fit for the pearly gate of Heaven ; 

The glory that afc sunset glows 
Like benediction freely given. 

The ripple of a tiny brook, 

The deep-toned murmur of the sea : 

Page after ^lage of Nature’s book, 

A wondrous choral symphon}'. 

The colours on a crumbling wall, 

The shadow of a leafless bough ; 

Beauty abounds in great and small, 

God-given wine to cheer us now. 

The silent beauty of the night. 

The solemn stillness of the morn. 

The colours paling into light. 

The joyous songs at day new born. 

The lights and shadows in the wood. 

The thousand voices of the spring. 

When all creation seemeth good, 

And joy in every living thing. 

The beauty and the tender grace 
Are earnest of a brighter day ; 

In golden outlines Ave can trace 
A Land not ‘very far away.’ 

C. F, 
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THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF JULIUS STANDEK 

By Gilbert Stanhope, 

Author of Bohhi/s ProUg6e^ Sjyray of Jessamine, His Darkest Hour, The ColoneVs Little Girl, 

On the Honeymoon, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


ULIUS STANDEN was walking 
along the field-path that led from 
Trevanioii Court to the little town 
^ of Penruth, lost in a brown study, 
his hands behind him, and the 
cigar between his lips forgotten. 

It was not often that his busy professional life left 
him time to saunter across the fields. More often 
than not his cob, his dogcart, and his bicycle would 
all be in turn put into requisition to enable him to 
get through his rounds ; but to-day he had taken 
a great and decisive step in life, and he wanted 
leisure and solitude to think over what he had done. 

He had started out that morning without any 
idea of making a change in his way of life, and 
was now trying to trace in his mind the various 
phases of feeling he must have unconsciously 
passed through before he became the accepted 
lover of Efiie Lessingham. He smiled as he 
thought of all the stir and excitement the an- 
nouncement of their engagement would cause in 
the little provincial town. People would consider 
it great promotion for him to marry the lovely 
young widow, the niece and -probable heiress of 
old Mrs Trevanion of Trevanion Court ; but he 
knew that if one sentiment more than another in 
the com]Dlex state of his mind had influenced his 
proposal it had been that of compassion. There 
was something so cliild-like in her confidence in 
him. She had gro^vn so dependent on his counsel, 
had got so into the way of appealing to him in her 
loneliness and her grief ; and to-day, when she 
had broken down in talking to him about the 
baby-girl they had both loved, she had looked 
so lovely and so pathetic in her girlish abandon- 
ment of grief that, before he realised what he 
was doing, he had foiind himself laying his heart 
at her feet. 

. He reached home at last ; and, slipping into 
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an easy coat, he flung himself into a comfortable 
chair by the fire and slowly and meditatively 
filled a big inpe. He wondered at, himself that 
he did not feel more elated. He thought of Effie 
Lessingham’s sw’eet voice, of her slender and ifiiant 
figure, of the grace and charm of her every move-, 
inent, of her clear-cut, delicate features, and of the 
soft, wild-rose flush that came and went in her 
cheek. He ought to be the happiest man in the 
kingdom ; he was — of course he was ; he tried 
to assure himself of this, and yet — and yet 

Meanwhile, at the house he had not long left, j\frs 
Trevanion had come to an end of the leisurely 
tour she had been making through her hot-houses 
and conservatories, and entered her drawing-room, 
where her niece came forward to meet her with 
a little nervous trepidation in her manner. 

‘Aunt Clara, I have something to tell you,' 
she began, rather breathlessly. 

‘ I wonder if I can guess what it is,’ the old 
lady rejoined arclily. She was stout and pale and 
j)onderous-looking, and archness did not suit her. 
You were irresistibly reminded of an elephant 
performing comic tricks. 

‘Dr Standen’ began Effie again. 

‘Was here a very long time,’ pursued the old 
lady, still graciously. ‘I thought he left half-an- 
hour ago ; but I just saw him go down the shrub- 
bery j)ath. You look a little flurried, dear. YTiat 
has happened?’ 

‘Dr Standen has proposed to me,’ said Eflie, 
clasping and unclasping her hands in a rather 
nervous manner, ‘ and I — I have accepted him.’ 

‘My child!’ said Mrs Trevanion, folding the 
girl to her capacious bosom, ‘nothing could please 
me better I I shall always have you near nie now.’ 

Effie Lessingham gave a sigh of relief. 

‘ I was afraid you might not aj^prove,’ she said. 

Mrs Trevanion sat down in a comfortably up- 
Reserved,]^ JUNE 29, 1901. 
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liolstered arm-cliair and ^Droceeded to imfold lier 
views ill a sententious manner. 

^ Of course, my dear, you won’t have the posi- 
tion you Avould have had if poor Philip had .been 
spared.’ Philip was the departed ]\Ir Lessingham. 
‘There is no doubt that you might make a more 
brilliant match from a worldly point of view. 
But Dr Standen is quite an excex^tional young 
man. Pie is not a common country doctor either ; 
every one knows that he is one of the Warwick- 
shire Standens ; and, taking into consideration viy 
XDOsition in the county, you will be able to hold 
your own with the best of them. As for Dr 
Standen himself, you know what a high ojoinion 
I have of him. I shall be' quite x^leased to admit 
him into a closer relationship.’ 

.Mrs Lessingham sat in a low chair opjiosite her 
aunt, and listened attentively to this exposition 
of the state of affairs. She sj^rang uj) when the 
latter had finished, and bent over the old lady, 
kissing her lightly on the brow. She was very 
youthful in all her movements, looking rather 
less than her actual age, which was only twenty- 
three. About the middle height, she ax)peared 
taller than she was, her head being small and 
. her figure very slender. Her face was delicately 
beautiful ; the softest tinge of x)ink on her cheeks 
relieved the clear pallor of her comx)lexion, and 
the blue^gray and rather dee^D-set eyes were shaded 
with long lashes several , shades darker than her 
hair. She was dressed in mourning, but wore no 
widow’s cap, and her light-brown hair was beauti- 
fully dressed. One must call it brown for want 
of a better name for the shade ; but it was that 
sort of hair that startles one when the sun shines 
on it by revealing unexj)ected gleams of gold. 
She had not expected such a ready accjuiescence 
in her engagement, for Mrs Trevanion usually 
thought a good deal of rank and social iDOsition. 

.Mrs Trevanion had lived at the Court ever since 
she had, rather late in life, married its OA\uier. 
Being left a childless widow, she had taken her 
niece, EfRe Wilson, to live vdth her. Fond as she 
was of the girl, she had never formally undertaken 
to provide for her. There had always been a tacit 
understanding that her benevolence was contingent 
on EfRe’s good behaviour ; for Mrs Trevanion 
clung to power and patronage with aU the tenacity 
of a weak character that must stand by the aid 
of extraneous circiunstances if it is to stand at all 

; EfRe’s conduct had been eminently satisfactory. 
In her Rrst season she had won the heart of the 
eldest son of a wealthy baronet of ancient lineage. 
‘A very nice family to be connected with,’ Mrs 
Trevanion had murmured ax)provingly to her in- 
timate friends ; and she liad been very generous 
in the matter of the trousseau. It was not EfRe’s 
fault that her husband had died from the result 
of a polo accident within two years of her mar- 
riage, nor that her baby was a girl. 

Mrs Trevanion was very glad to have her niece 
back again, as the comx)anionshix) suited her ex- 


cellently ; but she had been all along a little 
X^iqued that the Lessingham family had not been 
more cordial to Eflie and Eflie’s relations. The 
old baronet had increased the widoAv’s jointure 
Avith some liberality, considering that he had 
three other sons ; but he took no further count 
of the connection than civility absolutely required. 
This Avas a sore X)oint Avith Mrs Trevanion, Avho, 
not haAung been of much consequence before her 
marriage, Avas uneasily sensitive noAV about being 
treated ‘ in accordance Avith her x>osition.’ 

The only member of the Lessingham family 
Avho kex)t uj) an affectionate intercourse Avith the 
young AvidoAV Avas the second daughter, Beatrice, 
A\dio often x^aid long visits to Trevanion Court — a 
solace to Mrs TreA^anion’s x^i’ide ; for, after all, it 
Avas not so much the fact of the baronet’s holding 
aloof from her that grieved her, as the thought 
that other x^eox^l^^ might observe that he did so. 

MTien Dr Standen had Rrst come to Penruth, 
an elderly cousin of his father’s, Lad}^ Letitia 
Standen, had come doAvn to help him to start his 
housekeex^ing. She hax^x^ened to have knoAvn Mrs 
TreA^anion, in the early days of the latter’s married 
life, and for Julius’s sake she reneAved the acquaint- 
ance noAv. She Avas a homely, hard-featured old 
maid, dressed far more shabbily than her OAvn 
housekeeper ; but Mrs TreA^anion kneAV her to be 
an earl’s daughter, and that fact Avas sufiicient to 
make Mrs Trevanion unusually gracious to the 
young medical practitioner. PIoAvever, she soon 
greAV to like Julius Standen for his oavii sake. He 
had that chwalrous regard for all Avomen most 
commonly found among men who have no female 
members of their OAvn family to serve as continual 
object-lessons on the foibles of their sex. His 
mother had died in his infancy, and he had no 
sisters to tease and 'tyrannise oA^'er ; thus feminine 
nature had for him the charm of an imdiscovered 
country, Avith its endless Avealth of' x)ossibilities. 

]\Irs Trevanion Avas something of a malade 
imaginaire; and though to many of the mysterious 
aches and ailments of AA^hich she comx^lained it 
Avas difRcult to assign a name and a cause, Julius 
Standen had a large store of synix^athy for ills 
that, for aught he kneAAq might be real enough 
to the inscrutable feminine temperament. 

/ Then, Avhen Mrs Lessingham returned to her 
aunt’s house as a Avidow, Avith her delicate little 
girl, they Avere ahvays AA^anting Dr Standen, either 
professionally or to gh^e advice on those thousand- 
and-one matters about AA^hich women lilce to have 
‘a maids ox^inion.’ 

‘ Little ‘ Fairy,’ as they called the child, though 
she had been christened Clara after Mrs Trevanion, 
AA^as a lovely little thing,' AAuth a fluff of light 
golden hair round her head, and big, serious blue 
eyes ; but she Avas AviHul and cax)ricious as only 
a thoroughly sx^oilt child can be. When laid up 
Avith the chill that eventually snax^ped the slender 
thread of her life, she Avould hardly let her ‘ dear 
dotter,’ as she called him, out of her sight ; and 
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Julius s 2 oenfc a great deal more of liis time tlian lie 
really ouglit to liave done at tlie bedside of tlie little 
mite, wliose hours, he knew, were numbered, though 
he could not find it in his heart to say so to the j)oor 
young mother, who was hanging on her darling’s 
every look and word. It was he, too, who had 
done his best to comfort the heart-broken" girl 
" when all ivas over, and he who had hel23ed the two 
ladies with all the arrangements for the fimeral, 
and with Mrs Lessingham how that 

corner of the cemetery in which the child lay 
was to be turned into a veritable fairy bower. 

All this had brought them very near together ; 
but he — though his heart was full of sym23athy for 
her — had no thought of anything more, until to-day, 
when in her talk with him the sense of her deso- 
lation had swept over her like a wave, and she 
had burst out crying, saying in her low, tremulous 
voice that ‘she had absolutely nothing to live 
for now.’ Then Hie had turned and looked at 
him, her beautiful, tender blue eyes gleaming 
through her tears, her slight form C2uivering with 
emotion, her face and whole attitude an uncon- 
scious appeal ; and, giving way to a sudden, irre- 
sistible im 2 Dulse, he had taken both her hands in 
his and told .her that if she woidd trust her life 
in his keeping he would do his best to comfort 
her and make, her happy. Efiie had yielded 
herself to his guidance with what seemed to him 
the most touching confidence ; she had nestled up 
caressingly against him; and. when, with a touch 
of tre23idation, he had bent dovm and 2 >i’essed his 
first kiss upon hm' lips, she had received it with 
a blush and a laugh of ha2i2^y embarrassment that 
could not but provoke a repetition. 

What more could man want? Julius asked 
himself the C2uestion as he sat after his dinner 
and mused over his meerschamn. He came at 
last to the conclusion that the fault lay in him- 
self. He was one of those fools— he had thought 
so often before, and he was now convinced of it — 
who expect too much of life, whose dreams are 
too transcendental, Avhose ideals are too lofty for 
realisation in this work-a-day world, and who are 
therefore predestinated to disap 2 )ointment ‘as the 
sparks fly U23ward.’ He must learn .to moderate 
his ex23ectations, to take the goods the gods pro-" 
vide and be thankful. He knocked the ashes out 
of his pi23e, and rose and stretched himself. It 
was early yet, not quite nine o’clock ; he would go 
round and see Geoffrey Ormiston. He had had 
enough of self-introspection — a dismal occu23ation 
at the best — enough of his own society ; and a 
tallvi with Ormiston was always a treat. 


CHAPTER IT. 

FFEEY OEMISTON .Hved in a house 
lat, though nearly in the town, was 
y no means of it. The river that ran 
irough Penruth cut it into two imequal 
portions. The larger portion of the tovm con- 


tained all the 23rincipal streets ; the other consisted 
mostly of rows of small houses occu 2 )ied by the 
workers in the neighboming factory, and from this 
the road led up over the brow of the hill to the open 
country. Half-Avay up, commanding a view over 
the whole valley, stood Geoffrey Ormiston’s house. 
The high waUs round the garden, flanked vdth trees 
that completely shut the house off from view, had 
given rise to its being named ‘The Hermitage.’ 

The saying that h gtte fait connatire h gihier is 
often falsified in these days, when few people stay 
long enough in one habitation to impregnate it 
thorouglily with their own individuality ; but Mr 
Ormiston had bought this house ten years ago, and 
had declared his intention of making it his home 
for the remainder of his natural life. 

The extreme, almost unnatural, neatness of the 
garden and the velvety smoothness of the lawns, 
without the vestige of a dead leaf anywhere, spoke 
of a bachelor tenant who could command the best 
of service ; the square entrance-hall with its tables 
spread with news23a23ers and scientific journals in 
various languages, and the library with its wealth 
of books, betrayed at once the studious and the 
cosmo23olitan tastes of their owner. The 2 ^ictures, 
busts, and ornaments were few, but each was the 
very best of its kind. The furniture was simple - 
almost to severity, but solid and handsome. The 
surroundings spoke of a man whose wants were 
few, but who had no need to count the cost in 
gratifying them. 

When Standen was ushered into the library — 
a long, lofty room 02 )ening into a conservatory at 
one end, and into a room that had been fitted up 
as a laboratory at the other — Geoffrey Ormiston 
rose from his chair to 'meet him, and welcomed 
him with genial friendliness. 

Geoflrey Ormiston was a very tall man, and his 
■ frame was broad in proportion ; but nature’s ob- 
vious intention of making a fine specimen of 
humanity had been thwarted, for he was thin, 
almost emaciated, and liis shoulders were very 
much bowed. His face was the face of a dreamer ; 
heavy-lidded, gray-blue eyes looked out from their 
ahnost cavernous sockets rather wearily upon a 
Avorld from which he had ceased to ex 2 )ect the 
im 2 )ossible ; the lines about the mouth spoke of 
an eager, 23assionate nature rigidly self-repressed. 
He was a man of few friends, but he had always 
taken kindly to Julius Standen, and many were 
the questions the two men had thrashed out 
together over their pi23es in that comfortable room 
in the long winter evenings. 

‘I felt restless to-night,’ said Standen as he 
sat down 0232^osite his friend, ‘and couldn’t settle 
dovTi in solitude, so I came to inflict my tedious- 
ness upon you. There’s an ’ atmos23here of calm 
about this house that’s infinitely soothing to a 
man who has been knocking about all day.’ 

‘ Glad to hear it,’ said Ormiston ; ‘ it makes me 
feel that I do not keep up my establishment here 
altogether in vain.’ 
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‘ It ’s like an oasis in tke desert to me,’ pursued 
the other — ‘the desert of provincial gossip and 
petty worries. But whether I could live altogether 
in this aloofness is another matter. I think I 
am more human than you.’ 

Standen was a great contrast in every way to 
the man before him. Not above the middle height, 
his sinewy frame looked alert and vigorous to the 
last degree. His fair hair was crisp and curly, 
and his face, clean shaven except for a slight 
moustache, was full of energy and resolution, not 
belied by the keen, well-open blue eyes. It was 
a face instinct with life and power, and his move- 
ments corresponded with it, and had nothing of 
the meditative languor which characterised Geoffrey 
Ormiston’s every action. 

‘ I ’m afraid,’ said the latter, smiling, ‘ I shouldn’t 
be a success in your place, however well you might 
lit into mine.’ 

‘ I can’t imagine you feeling old women’s pulses 
and prescribing for the “bro^vn kitis” and other 
strange diseases,’ laughed Standen. ‘ But I ’ve 
a great ]3i®ce of news for you to-night. 1 ’m 
going, to make a change in my way of life. I ’m 
going to marry.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ cried Ormiston, aroused 
out of his usual calm. ‘Well, you do astonish 
me 1 I hadn’t seen a sign of anything iinusual 
about you to j)i’Gpare me for news of this kind.’ 

Julius laughed in rather a sliamefaced sort of way. 

‘ If you were more in the habit of hearing local 
' gossip you would surely have heard of my frequent 
visits to the Court commented on.’ 

‘ The Court ! ’ cried Ormiston, with unwonted 
‘ animation. ‘ Then it ’s Mrs Lessingham, that 
sweet-looking young widow V 

‘Yes, it’s Mrs Lessingham,’ said Julius. 

‘Well, I wish you every happiness, my dear 
fellow. You’re the sort of man who ought to 
marry, and I congratulate you heartily.’ 

‘ Thanks awfully,’ said Julius, who was greatly 
relieved now that ‘the murder was out.’ He had 
rather shrunk from introducing the topic, for, 
with all the intimacy that existed between the 
two men, the subject of love and marriage had 
never been discussed between them. There was a 
feeling of delicacy on Standen’s part, who feared 
to touch a tender spot, since Geoffrey Ormiston’s 


marriage had been an unfortunate one, and his 
wife was now, as some j)eople euphemistically 
expressed it, a nervous sufferer under the care of 
Dr So-and-So. As a matter of fact she was 
hopelessly insane. 

‘ I am running up to London to-morrow for a 
couple of days,’ remarked Ormiston. ‘There’s a 
meeting of the Geographical Society I want to 
attend, and a sale of old books that tempts me. 
Is there anything I can do for you?’ 

‘No, thanks. I shall have to take a day off 
and go up myself soon. I almost wonder you 
don’t live in town, so as to be in the midst of all 
that is going on.’ 

‘For the matter of that, distance is ^practically 
annihilated nowadays. I ’m not too far off' to feel 
the throbbing of the great pulse of the Metropolis. 
One’s mind can live in the vortex of modern 
thought and activity wliile the body enjoys the 
peace and quiet of rural solitude.’ 

‘ You always seem to me to be pure mind,’ said 
Standen, looking at him thoughtfully. ‘I often 
wonder that, living for the intellect alone, as you 
do, you still have that fund of human sympathy 
on which I come and draw.’ 

Ormiston smiled constrainedly. 

‘We cannot judge of lives of which we know 
only one side. I have compensations you do not 
dream of. But that is not my own secret. Let us 
turn to your aff'airs. YTien is the marriage to be ? ’ 

‘ Oh, that ’s a .question we haven’t come to yet. 
Remember, it was only settled to-day.’ 

‘ Only to-day ! ’ echoed Ormiston, wondering. He 
looked keenly at his '\dsitor, whose manner showed 
none of the usual elation of the young lover who has 
carried his wooing to its triumphant close. Then 
their talk turned to other and impersonal topics ; 
but when the two men parted each found his mind 
occupied with the problem of the other’s conduct. 

Ormiston could not understand how Standen, 
a man of quick impulse and strong feelings, 
should be so little moved at such a crisis in his 
life ; while Julius was ^Pondering over the other’s 
words about unknown compensations, and wonder- 
ing what secret tie there could be which kept warm 
the heart of this solitary man, who apparently 
cultivated only scientific and literary friendships. 

{To be continued.) 


ON PET ANIMALS. 

■ By F. G. Aflalo. 


HEAD-MASTER advocated, some 
little time since, the ’ educational 
advantages of establishing school 
a^daries ; and his proposition 
brought home to some of us the 
curious fact that, in an age given 
to all manner of movements for the better treat- 
ment of animals, from horses to lobsters, no change 


should have come over public oj)inion touching 
those caged captives facetiously termed ‘ 2 Pets.’ It 
had almost seemed as if the times were proj)itious 
in this country for a general resolve to incarcerate 
at least only such animals as take almost kindly 
to captivity and, above all, to the British climate. 

Those who have never strayed amid tropical 
forests can scarcely, perhaps, be expected to realise 
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ill quite full measure how very horrible the 
British climate must aiixoear to many creatures 
unable to voice their loathing and dread of its 
fogs and changes. I am not for one moment 
alluding even indirectly to the lions and anthro- 
poid apes confined in our Zoological Gardens, for 
every precaution is taken against the fogs that 
will not be denied ; and it is absolutely right that 
such animals should be on view, even at the cost 
of some individual lives. To strain such prin- 
cqiles as it is hoboed to advocate in the present 
article beyond the practices of private individuals, 
those more particularly who are not endowed with 
the means of giving their captures all the comfort 
and attention that they would get in the large 
public gardens, with specialists to care for them, 
buildings skilfully constructed to reproduce the 
conditions of temperature and light to which they 
are accustomed, and food cunningly adapted to a 
plausible imitation of their natural diet, would 
be to strain them to breaking-point. 

The schoolmaster’s dream of school aviaries is, 
I think, open to criticism on more grounds than 
one. If the study of wild life means anything to 
the young — auything, that is to say, beyond an 
excuse for ‘cutting’ cricket and school athletics — 
it means _an inducement to them to pass some 
spare time in the o^oen air, an incentive to 
walldng and climbing in the fields and woods, 
together with the mental gain of developed 
powers of observation under the very practical 
tests of patience and discernment. Loafing in an' 
aviary would be little better than loafing in the 
school museum ; for the captives, under the con- 
stant influence of an artificial environment, can- 
not possibly teach' the same lessons as those 
which are to be learnt at first hand from nature. 

Besides, this pedantic proposal invites contem- 
plation from another standpoint ; and it is more 
particularly with this that I am at present con- 
cerned.' It is very questionable to what extent it 
is desirable to encourage in boys this practice of 
keeping ‘pets.’ It is a truism that hobbies are 
wholesome in the boy as in the man; but it is 
not to the advantage of the boy that his moral 
education should be accomplished at the expense 
of lasting discomfort, if no worse, to dumb 
creatures. There are plenty of hobbies, from 
stamp-collecting to model-yacht racing, to engage 
the leisure of healthy boys of everj^ taste without 
any further immolation of silkworms and white 
mice forgotten in the waistcoat-pocket, goldfish 
and newts dying of hunger in bowls of filtered 
water, or tortoises and hedgehogs seeking in vain 
those garden worms and insects on which, relying 
on the assurances of the venders, boys conmionly 
believe them to subsist. 

There is, of course, an even graver aspect of this 
captive-animal question, and that is the sufferings 
of lions, tigers, and bears, which from formerly 
lending distinction to the triumphs of Boman 
generals, have now sunk to the still more vulgar 


level of performing for the amusement of peaceful 
citizens, safely sheltered by strong bars. This, 
however, is before Parliament as I write ; and it 
opens such wide issues, involving the share of re- 
sponsibility that may fairly be debited to those 
who patronise , these shows, that with this passing 
mention it must be omitted from these remarks. 

It is not proposed, then, to compare or contrast 
the lot of the ‘pets’ with that of the performing 
animals, but with domesticated animals — the half- 
dozen species, that is, which man has reclaimed 
from the wild state for his own uses ; and such 
comparison is not unwarranted by the facts. Man 
has been brought in touch with the wild 
creatures, most of the correspondence having been 
conducted with arrows or bullets, ever since 
Adam named them and Noah went afloat with 
a selection. Man, as the Destroyer, has held 
the stage. Here and there, however, there have 
been signs of a gentler association ; and some 
few of the beasts and birds, not wholly to their 
disadvantage, have been brought within the 
pale of domestication. True, the majority are 
eventually slain for food or worn out by hard 
labour ; but they are well fed and sheltered from 
stress of weather — it pays even the most callous 
to treat a horse with consideration — and their lot 
is on the whole rather better than it would be in 
the natural state. The ‘pets,’ however, stand on 
another footing, for most of these unliappy para- 
sites are either overfed and j)anipered to the verge 
of apoplexy or neglected and bullied into a decline. 
Wild birds are penned in vermin-infected cages, 
scarcely commodious enough for the vermin alone ; 
cockatoos are chained to poles in such manner 
that a broken leg is certain as the result of a 
fall ; snakes and lizards are shut away in boxes, 
and would be forgotten until the Day of Judgment 
were it not that nature has forbidden forgetful- 
ness of decaying bodies. These and many more 
creatiues are the martyrs of a cruel and idiotic 
fashion. There is no scientific value in these 
captives. The great unenageries of the world, 
continually replenished by paid and amateur 
collectors in every land, contain all the material 
. requisite for the student of every degree. Useful 
as many of these animals may be in a state of 
freedom, they cannot possibly, in direct contrast 
to the horse and dog, serve any x^nrpose in bond- 
age. A tortoise that has survived the most fear- 
ful horrors of overcrowding on the high seas — 
and no other creature, except perhaps the parrot, 
as I can testify from personal observation both 
on board and at the docks, is so cruelly packed 
for transport — may possibly so far recover as to 
swallow a few noxious garden worms ere it is put 
out of its misery by the merciful vagaries of a 
climate designed perchance for the moulding of 
the British character, but assuredly not for the 
comfort of the human or any other animal. Like- 
'vvise, a more than usually conscientious cat may 
occasionally leave the most comfortable arm-chair 
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in tlie room and ostentatiously enongli capture a 
sporadic mouse. But these are the exceptions. 

The useful animals dedicated (by himself) to 
the sermce of man must be briefly noticed in 
their past and present relations, as it would 
otherudse be imjDOssible to appreciate the posi- 
tion of the ^i)ets’ in the social fabric. The actual 
chronology of our modern live-stock is obscured 
in the mists of the past. Exactlj^ when the horse 
and ass (and their compound, the mule), the dog 
and cat, the ox, yak, sheep, the camel, the Indian 
elei)hant, and the reindeer, otter, cormorant, pig, 
rabbit, ]poMtry and pigeons, came under human 
control we shall never know. To the above list 
might be added, on reasonable grounds, the fallow 
deer of our parks ; but the inclusion of these and 
the hand-reared iDheasants woidd in^dte considera- 
tion wide of the truly domesticated animals of 
house and farm, and they are best omitted. 

Laboratory palosoiitologists and groping anti- 
quaries, wantonly revelling in such complex 
exercises in the higher mathematics of social evolu- 
tion, have from time to time based credible but 
unconvincing attempts to assign dates in the arts 
of domestication on the cave and river remains 
or on the figures crudely depicted on Assyrian 
monuments. These endeavours have not met with 
much success, and their practical bearing on the 
present question is almost negligible. At the 
most, some little reasoning is admissible in tracing 
the order in which the ■ domesticated animals came 
within the sphere of human influence. It is per- 
haps fair to suppose that the dog came first ; 
then probably flocks and herds ; then the horse 
and camel and reindeer. However, such a sup- 
jDOsition may equally be in error, resting as it 
does on nothing more sound than the probability 
of man’s first four-footed companion having helped 
him to capture and keep the rest ; his subsequent 
discover}^ that to breed’ sheep and cattle for their 
flesh might be more profitable than depending on 
the precarious supplies of wild game ; and the 
later need of saddle, pack, or harness animals in 
a more advanced stage of prosperity and further 
developments of nomadic enteriDiise. 

Clearly, this is all merest guess-work ; nor 
can it be pretended, however convenient such 
hypothesis might be, that the history of animal 
domestication has been written at uniform speed' 
and along homogeneous lines in every continent. 
Much has depended on racial aptitude for assert- 
ing this prescriptive dominion over the brutes. 
The higher races of man have been able to tame, 
where the lower could only destroy the indi\ddual 
and endanger the type. The case of the two 
species of elejflaant in adjacent continents is a 
somewhat trite illustration of this difference ; but 
it is difficult to fijid a better. The African 
eleiDhant, formerly, as we know, used by man in 
both j^eace and war, has long been regarded as 
untamable ; .whereas the Indian animal, pronounced 
by those who have had long experience of both 


in menageries to 'be not a whit more docile than 
its African cousin, has continued down to the 
present day the close associate and faithful servant 
of man, and is in that character strictly preserved 
by the Indian Government. 

The existence of wild elejfliants, vdth a pro- 
portion of dangerous ^rogues’ side by side mth 
the educated animal, suggests to the historian of 
the subject the useful distinction between those 
domestic animals of which the identical species 
survives in the absolutely 'svild state — such are 
the elephant, reindeer, and otter — and those, on 
the other hand — lilce the dog, cat, and horse — 
which no longer have identical wild x^^ototypes. 
Any investigation of this contrast must neces- 
sarily be gravely complicated by the x>resence of 
‘feral’ individuals, jDarticularl}^ cats, that have 
reverted, to the wild state ; and a case in point, 
recorded only last summer, of a cat rearing a 
family of kittens- in the ux»per branches of a lofty 
tree at Richmond may indicate a reversion to the 
wild habit of the race. On the borderland of these 
categories stand such doubtful sx)ecies as the ass, 
rabbit, ox, pig, and camel. The wild and domesti- 
cated ass and rabbit are perhaps, if Ave malce due 
allowance for variation in captmty, x>i’3.ctically 
identical ; but micertainty is generally alloAved to 
rest on the surAUA^al of genuinely A^dld camels and 
British oxen. The famous British strains of vdld 
X)ark cattle — the Chartley, Cadzow, Chillingham, and 
others — are, hoAvever, alloAved by Mr J. E. Harting 
and other authorities to be the descendants of the 
old stock of our shorthorns, red-jDolls, and' Jerseys. 

Not in every case has domestication made in 
the direction of increased iDhysical beauty. The 
sxflendid wild asses that may be seen at. the 
Zoological Gardens are a reproach to the doAvn- 
cast donkeys of Co vent Garden ; .while the lazy 
sty-pig, Avith its defunct teeth and snub face, has 
degenerated beyond recognition from the chal- 
lenging A^dld-boar, Avith his suggestive tusks and 
tax)er muzzle, a mretamoiqDhosis induced by such 
OAmrfeeding as is outlined in the Bothamsted 
Memoirs, Wonderful changes, xfliysical and mental, 
haA^e thus been Avrought in the animals of the 
farm by selection and breeding. The hornless 
CheAdot ram and the short-coated South DoAm 
haAm no equivalent among the Avild sheep that 
temjpt ambitious hunters aboA^e the clouds and into 
the pall of the eternal snoAV. The Rouen duck 
may recall the mallard, but nature gives us no 
AA^hite counterpart of the Aylesbury ; and it is the 
AAffiiteness of many of our British AAuld cattle 
that, in the ox^inion of some AA^ell qualified to 
judge, x^oints to a domestic origin. 

HoAA^ever, haAung glanced at the conditions of 
•domestication, I must not go off at a tangent on 
the very fascinating A^ariation of domestic breeds, 
Avorked out by DarAvin, Pidtrement, Marsh, and 
many others. The poverty in x^oint of numbers of 
maffis domesticated animals is a strange comment 
on his claim of OAAmershix^ of the AAdiole. Yet it 
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would seem as if tlie limits of liis art had been 
reached. The performing bears and lions above 
mentioned can in no sense be Adewed in this light. 
A few more deer and game-birds may possibly be 
acclimatised by sportsmen; but any permanent addi- 
tion to our saddle or pack animals is beyond our 
imaginings. The only recruit that suggests itself 
for the stable is the zebra ; and the carefLil exjoeri- 
ments already made on that unpromising quadruped 
in harness have not been such as to encourage our 
belief in its usefulness for saddle puriDOses, while 
the man who would, in liis sober senses, put his 
foot in the stirrujD is yet to be found. Compared 
vdth the horse, too, the camel is only half- 
domesticated, as those know who have travelled 
with it in the land of its adoption and watched the 
morose ruminant, which fears, indeed, its scantily 
dressed master, but feels no affection for him. 

The usefulness of man^s four-footed and feathered 
associates is thus limited to species that may be 
counted on the fingers of his two hands ; but what 
of the useless companions of our home-life — 
the functionless cats and dogs, ornamental sur- 
vivors of a more practical age ; the birds that 
mope behind bars ; obscene parrots chained to 
jDosts ; the hedgehog that counsels respectful hand- 
ling ; the mischievous and wholly unprofitable 
monkey? lYhat of these cai^tives, which, being 
retained for neither use nor profit, run a far 
greater risk of neglect than the farm animals that 
must, on selfish grounds, be well cared for? In 
what implanted instinct, divine or the .reverse, 
shall we seek the genesis of this remarkable 
mania for imprisoning quite useless animals 
about our dwellings ? This universal hobby of all 
lands and all ages, the strangest jDerhaps of all 
the manifestations of human eccentricity, this 
love of owning ‘ pets —whether it takes the form 
of adopting and spoiling a child or of confining 
a rattlesnake in a sugar-box and giving it the 
wrong food at the wrong intervals — obviously rests 
on motives which are not all bad. The frail and 
attractive ladies of olden time took special delight 
in such property ; and it was to so commonplace 
a creature as a sparrow, a pampered fellow with 
only sharp pecks for his lady’s finger-tips, that we 
are indebted for a dozen lines of the most peidect 
Latin ever .printed. This proclivity for keeping 
jDets has indeed a quite resj^ectable antiquity, 
dating back even farther than cock-fighting. 
Yiidisthira parted with his dog only at the gates 
of heaven, and Mohammed treated with such kind- 
ness his cat filuezza that cats have been all but 
worshipped in Mussulman communities ever since. 
Great Englishmen, and Erenchmen too, have 
cherished their cats. Chesterfield pensioned them, 
Johnson fed them with oysters, and Gray melted 
into tears and poetry when . the ‘ pensive ’ Selina 
was drowned in a raid on some goldfish. Yet the 
cat is never domesticated like the dog. There is 
. almost the same difference as between the camel 
' and the horse. The uselessness of the modern cat 


and dog in many households is appreciated, as re- 
gards at any rate the latter animal, by the Board of 
Agriculture, which, in its recent warnings touch- 
ing the admission and isolation of dogs from 
foreign ports, carefully differentiated the dogs 
imported for useful purposes. 

Without the least desire to be consigned to the 
serried ranks of those uncomfortable persons who 
criticise, for criticism’s sake, every institution, old 
as well as new, I have ventured to regard this 
fashion of keeping pet animals as one of ques- 
tionable benefits. Not that the mere uselessness of 
these anifnals for strictly practical purposes should 
in itself constitute a serious impeachment of their 
place in the family circle. Beautiful paintings on 
our walls, exquisite fiowers in our gardens, have 
an influence for good quite apart from utility. 
So, too, with folks of a certain temperament, a few 
of these furred and feathered prisoners may serve 
some moral pur]DOse, as providing com2:)anionship for 
the solitary ; but as the love of the lower creatures 
grows, the esteem for their fellows is apt to wane. 
I am not prepared to regard this as a wholly 
desirable attitude. Desirable or not, however, it 
is certain that the spinster hugging her fondled 
cat and scorning man and woman alike is the 
exaggerated type of a class. 

There is, however, a curious contrast between 
this love of diunb animals and the apparently 
compatible indifference to their sufferings in cap- 
thdty. A captive lark, beating his wings against 
the bars of a small cage, might possibly afford 
relief to some nonagenarian nailed to his couch 
by a well-earned visitation of gout ; but it is diffi- 
cult to understand what pleasure the well-balanced 
mind can derive' from the contemplation of small 
^vild birds cabined and confined in sight of liberty. 
A comfortably appointed aviary, with room for 
the beating of vdngs and stretching of legs, some- 
thing after the style of the attractive aviary of 
ibises and flamingoes beside the main entrance 
to the Zoological Gardens of London, may be a 
delight to its owner and a joy even to its inmates. 
The hai^py birds in such an asylum and a draggled 
nightingale cooped away in the fifth floor attic in 
a slum are not less far apart than the prisoners 
in St Helena and the prisoners in Hollowa}-. 
Cajitivity is a relative horror, as liberty may be 
a . relative blessing ; liberty is a very relative bless- 
ing indeed to men stationed at Gibraltar. 

It vdll perhaps be urged that I am j)roposing to 
confine the right of keeping pet birds to those who 
have country mansions, and to deny^ it to those 
who live in slums and need the bright company 
of their j)efcs. It is certainly hard to have to con- 
demn as unwholesome a practice that implies such 
wholesome regrets as those of the city labourer for 
the rural districts he has been forced to leave. ‘ I 
have every sympathy, in principle, with the yearn- 
ing that sees in every pet a fragment of vdld life 
to mitigate the hideous monotony of cities ; but 
there is no help for it, and it is only injustice . 
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that comj)els the freer creatures of air to share 
a captivity, from which not they but their owners 
draw some slight material benefit. 

Carelessness, not cruelty (unless in this connec- ‘ 
tion they are inseparable), lies at the root of half 
the sufferings of j3et animals. Those who keep 
them will not, for want of a little energ}^, acquaint 
themselves vdth their prisoners’ natural require- 
ments in the matter of food and temperature. In 
the rare cases of exotic animals reaching this 
country for the first time little or no blame can 
attach, as the specimens are sometimes brought 
in by natives who have no knowledge of their 
natural food, and then shipped to England as soon 
as x^ossible in order that they may arrive alive. 
An example of this occurred a little while ago, 
when some of the little blind fish from the Ken- 
tucky caves, presented to the London Zoological 
Gardens b}^ Mr Walter Eothschild, died in a few 
days owing to the improper temperature of the 
water. They were deposited in the Fish House, in 
water of probabl}^ 40° Fahrenlieit, whereas . their 
native water is at least 60° Fahrenheit, and 
the error of course proved fatal. As these fish, 
however, cost several sovereigns apiece, they are 
not likely to find their way into the possession 
of schoolboys, who commit constant, though un- 
intentional, cruelty on the erroneous hypothesis 
that gold and silver fish can find sufficient nourish- 


ment in a bowl of filtered water. Thus, parrots 
are thought capable of dispensing with drinking 
water, and of finding in maize a perfect substitute 
for the oily nuts and juicy fruits of their forest 
homes. Yet nuts and pure water were evidently 
prescribed as far back as the days of Ovid. I have 
seen, chameleons, too, more pox3ular perhaps as pets 
than any other reptile, die off on board ship by 
the score. A man who should attempt to keep 
a pet chameleon without some knowledge of the 
wonderful mechanism of the animal’s tongue 
ought to be kept for a month or two as a p>et 
by a polar bear. Onlj^ a few animals are capable 
of looking after themselves if given a certain 
amount of liberty. Such, no doubt, is the cat, a 
clever forager in times of scarcity ; though I 
imagine few cats would be so lucky as to .find a 
dormouse under a chair, like the inquisitive animal 
that 'came up to London to look at the Queen. 

This added care with our pets, if we must keep 
them, is surely a desirable extension of the modern 
movement in favour of dumb animals. The man 
gains as well as the brute. The ancient Egyptians 
who meted out their equivalent of lynching to 
any one Idlling a cat or an ibis were something 
better than superstitious savages. Their creed, at 
any rate, took more kindly account of the wild 
animals than has any other before or since ; and 
for this let them be remembered with kindness. 
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0 it went on for two years or more, 
till Captain Thornton, son of Squire 
Thornton, came home from India, 
and set his yellow falcon eyes on 
the dove in the cot by the wood. 
He had right of entrance there, 
having knovm Lois’s father. Major Yarney, in the 
wars among the Afghan mountains. He had right 
of entrance ; but knock as he would at the door 
of Lois’s heart, it was never opened to him. She 
bolted and barred it firmly, and called up thoughts 
of me to help in keeping watch and ward. Poor 
girlie ! I know now all she passed through at 
that bitter and unquiet time ; for her mother, 
foolish lady, had joined the enemy for reasons 
which her social ambition thought the best in the 
world. The peace of God and man alike were 
driven quite from Lois’s Kfe ; and, not being made 
of rubber, but of flesh and blood of the finest, she 
began to whiten and fall aAvay as though with 
some wasting sickness. 

That was why my soul rose wp one day in 
mighty anger ; and I made the resolve to see Mrs 
Yarney at the very first chance, and respectfully 
reason with her. She had just driven by in their 
little pony-carriage, with Lois beside her looking 
like a lily beside a peony. It was a mad resolu- 


tion, and to carry it out would, I knew, be most 
discourteous ; but they were slowly killing my 
dear one, and I was not going to stand by and see 
the sin of it without strong expostulation. So that 
very evening, after a wash and a change of clothes, 
I made my way to Holly Cottage, and was duly 
admitted. Mrs Yarney was alone, and her florid 
placidity, once I had opened mouth, gave way to 
a breeze of anger, which quickly waxed to a storm. 
Before such my judgment could only tack ; and in 
that fashion I did at. last 'manage to sail into her 
motherly conscience. So much so that I came away 
plus a glass of wine and some kindly-meant advice 
never to interfere with the affairs of other people. 

‘You’ll be a man some day, and less emotional,’ 
said she at the door. ‘Had it not been for such 
sure evidence of your sincerity I had rung for 
Sail}'- to show you out.’ 

Then I remembered that in my pleading the 
wet had come to my eyes, and I had seen two 
peonies instead of one. With a lift of my hat, 
and ill no wise ashamed (I had but shown honest 
feeling, and all for Lois’s sake), T came away, and 
turned through the wood to Copston — for I wanted 
some No. 6 cartridges, as well as a rousing walk. 

It was not a chance that, coming back an hour 
later, I should meet, midway through the wood, 
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my Lois. She had seen me leave the cottage 
from the window of her room, and had crept out 
to wait there for me. Without a word she drew 
me into the thick of the trees, and without a 
word she put her arms about my neck and 
sweetly kissed me. What could I do but pay 
her back with interest and fondly draw her to 
me? She had much to tell of her daily woes, 
and I listened with boiling blood ; but of comfort 
I could give her very little, beyond the fact that 
I had touched the soft side of Mrs Varney. That 
seemed to ease her a bit, and she gave me 
another kiss as guerdon. The minutes flew, and 
the first gray of night was creeping through the 
trees as we turned hand in hand towards the cot- 
tage. At the garden-gate we parted in a manner 
only decorous — for every window was an eye — 
but 'Our exchanging looks said more than many 
words, and we went our ways with lighter steps 
for having had our woodland meeting. 

It was Lois who saw Euth walk out from 
among the trees just as I was turning by Hang- 
man’s Corner ; and it was Euth — I grieve again to 
say it — who sat down that night and wrote to 
Captain Thornton another unsigned letter. Oh, 
the wickedness of woman once jealousy has 
poisoned all her good and tender better self ! 
Euth had a heart as big as two ; but, alas! the 
devil had entered into it, and her good angel, 
unable to stand such shady comjDany, had gone 
weeping out, not to return for many a day. 

It was on the evening following, as I was 
coming back from the ten-acre field, after having 
a dismal look at the wet and blackening grass 
which lay waiting there for warmth of sun, that 
I met in the wagon-track the persecutor of Lois. 
He had chosen the meeting, and owned it. Then 
he told me why, frothing the while at the mouth, 
as though mad jealousy had given him the rabies. 
Ho words of mine would he wait for, though they 
were all ready for him, as fidl of scorn as his of 
anger. With a sudden lift of his walking-cane, 
and before I could raise a guarding hand, he 
struck me across the cheek. In another second 
he was lying full length on the ground. He 
scrambled up, and made for me, stick in air. I 
caught the stroke with bent elbow, and vdth a 
quick twist of the hand laid hold of the cane, 
pulled it from his grasp, and promptly threw it 
over the hedge into the turnip-field. At that he 
seemed — ^passionate man — to lose his reason. For- 
getful of all science, he made a wild rush at me, 
which, though I was his match in height and 
weight, . forced me to fall back a good half-dozen 
paces before I could return a blow ; and it was 
one right between the eyes, which sent him dovni 
like a skittle, and to my consternation he lay 
there as stiU as one. Only while I was bending 
over him, with his own flask in my hands, did 
I realise what I had done — knocked down and 
stunned the- future lord of the manor ; but there 
was no time then to think much about it. His 


eyes opened, closed, and opened again. Then with 
my help he sat up. Slowly a smile grew to his 
face, which was not an ill-favoured one, despite 
the yellow eyes. 

■ Yoms is a fist of power, Haynes,’ said he. 

H much regret to have had to use it. Captain,’ 
I answered ; ‘ but yours is a stinging cane. Have 
another pull at this, sir ; then let me help you up.’ 

He emptied the flask, and, declining any assist- 
ance, got on to his feet. 

^Better say nothing about this, Haynes,’ said 
he as I offered him his hat ; ‘ but some day you 
must come up to our place and have a turn with 
the gloves. I should like to show you that I 
too can box.’ He did so, when all the trouble 
was over, and floored me beautifully. 

I felt a softening to him, and, reasoning that 
he had just as much right to love Lois as I, 
though he had no right to go so cruelly about it, 
seeing that she hated him as a coney does a 
weasel, I put in a quiet word or two — not of 
pleading, which would have choked me, but of 
exjfianation of the harm he was doing. He was 
embittering a sweet young life, making misery 
where only happiness should be, filling days with 
darkness whose light had been a joy to live in ; 
in a word, doing all the hurt he could to one 
who was none too strong, and who was fast 
becoming a shadow of her former self, if he had 
only eyes to see. Thus did I talk to him. He 
listened, surprised, but vdth a darkening frovm. 
His native hauteur had risen, and that now 
caused him to turn on his heel and waUc away 
with a curt ‘ Good - evening, Hajmes,’ and no 
more. However, I had done good service. Hext 
day he left the Hall for the Continent ,* and 
only once again, on his return three months later, 
did he trouble Lois with his advances. That was 
after my father’s ‘ sudden death, and when T was 
struggling alone, with heart well-nigh fainting, to 
keep home and farm together. 

Wliat I went through during those aching weeks 
it matters not ; but I never see a Michaelmas 
daisy ' now without thinking of the crisis which 
came uj^on us at the end of that summer quarter. 
Three months’ rent was due — I was a tenant of 
Squire Thornton — and how to pay it I knew not. 
To meet going expenses I had, a month before, 
taken out a biH of sale on the household furni- 
ture. Everything- under the roof had gone into 
the inventor}^, bar a few personal belongings of 
my sister’s and mine, and — the Minerva bust. 
This stood on a pedestal my father had bought, 
and graced a corner of our sitting-room. It was 
our habit to spend the closing hours of the day 
in that room — which was why I was sitting there 
on the eventful night of Euth’s surprising visit. 

My sister, feeling poorly— as well she might, 
poor creature 1 with such worry and anxiety upon 
her — ^liad retired to rest. I was alone in the 
elbow-chair, trying to get what soothing I could 
from the pipe I was smoking, when in came 
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Eutli, mthout .any warning and with an iniiDetii- 
oiis rush ^wliicli made me stare; hut it was just 
lilce her,, impulsive as she ever was, and daring' 
in all her doings. She sat down in the chair 
oj^posite to me, and looked me full in the face. 

‘ Eow, look here, George Haynes,’ said she, 
her dark eyes all of a shine ; ‘ this cannot be I 
You must tide it over — ive must tide it over 1 
The Ha^mes have lived and died on this farm for 
generations. Shall it be said that, for the sake 
of a few pounds, the last of their race had to 
turn his back on it, and go forth into the world 
a beggared man “? ’ 

‘I see no alternative, Euth,’ I said sorrowfully, 
looking admiringly at her. Her rich, glowing 
beauty was a sight to see. 

‘But can’t jo\i borrow? Have you no friends 
who have faith enough in you to lend you a few 
hundreds till the advent of brighter days? You, 
can never have two seasons such as this.’ 

‘I can’t think of any one Ihcely to risk it,’ 
I said. ‘ The Squire may give me a little time ; 
but the crash is bound to come, sooner or later.’ 

iWlien it does come what shaE I do with that V 
I added to mj’self, with my eyes on the Minerva 
bust. Euth saw the look, and glanced frowning 
round. The fair deity smiled calmly on, heedless 
of both of us. 

‘ Eisk ! ’ said Euth, turning to me. ‘ There is no 
risk ! You are bound to pick up again. Let me ad- 
vance you the money 1 I have a thousand i^ounds 
in my ovm right. should it He idle?’ 

I stared, feeling a sudden warmth aE over me. 
It was news to me that she had such a nest-egg ; 
but the offer of a loan was still more surj)rising. 
We had not been ver}’' friendly for months ; but 
I knew nothing then of. her letter-writing, or we 
had been enemies quite. 

‘ You are most generous, Euth ; but better keep 
the money intact. The risk, I tell you, is too 
great — too great.’ 

Though I said so, I knew it to be otherwise. 
With four or five hundred pounds I felt sure I 
could spread saE and steer safely out of lu}^ sea 
of trouble ; and, arrived in calmer waters, I might 
head for Port Prosperity vdthout any more mis- 
givings. And then — but thoughts of Lois made 
my heart to bleed. Had this iE turn of fortune 
not undone me our union might have been a 
j)ossible happiness ; for Mrs Yarney, as I had 
reason to know, had lately taken a fancj^ to me. 
I had one day stopped her pony, winch had. 
bolted from the puffing ogre of a traction-engine ; 
and, now that Captain Thornton was out of the 
field, she would not have greatl}^ opposed a 
betrothal between us. Of course I could not take 
money of Euth’s ; it was out of the question. 

‘Too great! It’s not that; it’s because the 
money is mine. If I were a man, now, you 
would not hesitate a moment. George dear,’ she 
said, rising and coming behind my chair, ‘think 
better of it. Let me help j^ou. AYe have known 


each other from childhood up, and our lives have 
been entwined more or less for years ; and I — I 
— you know I care for you more than any one 
else ui the world. It ’s unwomanly to say it ; but 
I do. Think, George — think 1 You will be able 
to repay every penu}^ ; and— and no one. need 
ever Imow.. Sa}’- “Yes,” George; sa}^ “Yes.”’ 

Her breath was on ni}’' cheek, and her flushed 
face, as it leant over my shoulder, almost toiich- 
ing mine. I. sat, strangely moved ; stEl,. I could 
not decide to take her money. 

‘ It cannot be, Euth ; it cannot be. Have no- 
fear for me. If I go out into the world it wiE 
be to fight a wimiing game ; and maybe a Ettle 
battling in the oj^en will make, a man of me. 
At least it wiE do me no harm ; and I can 
easily earn enough to keep Edith and myself in 
comfort. There are farm-baEifis, ^mu Imow, who’^ 
get exceEent mone 3 ^’ 

She straightened herseE, and I could hehr a 
heavy sigh. I sat gazing again at the Muierva. 
It Avas a trick of mine Avhen deep in thought 
but, for the sake of peace, I had better have 
ruffled my hair on stroked my chin just then, 
for Euth, Avalking round the table, saAv Avhat my 
eyes Avere fastened on, and the deA^'E broke out 
in her in the queerest AA^ay.. 

‘Wliy are you ahvays staruig at that stupid 
bust? Y^hy do jmu barely glance at ane, and 
keep all your eyes for that plaster thing? Is it 
— ^is it’ — here she gaA^e a sort of gasp — ‘is it 
because it has some resemblance to jmur precious 
Lois? I’ve noticed it before. Is it because of 
that ?. Tell me 1 ’ she cried, all on fire.. ‘ TeE me 1 ’ 

‘ I Avas but thinking, Euth,’ I said, haE-ainused 
at this frealc of her jealousy; ‘and that plaster' 
thuig, as you call it, somehoAV helps me along. 
LEce Lois, is it? Hardl}^ About the broAA',. 
perhaps, and the cut of the chin, too, noAv I 
come to think of it. That’s Avhjq maybe, I’ve 
unconscious!}^ got into the habit of’ 

‘Then jmu can get out of your habit,’ she cried 
again; ‘and you shaE gaze at nothing to heljA ^mu 
to think,!’ ' 

With three strides she reached the pedestal ; and 
taking up the bust in both her hands, she raised 
it high above her and dashed it to the floor, AA'here 
it fleAv into a thousand fragments. 

I started to m}^ feet in speeclEess anger. She 
turned a blazing look on me. 

‘ So I shoiEd like to treat the liAong face ! Curse 
her and you ! Curse you, I say ! BetAveen you, 
jmu liaA^'e blasted ni}^ life ! You Avould liaA^e learned , 
to loA^e me had she not been here. . I Avould haA^e 
made you loA^e me — yes, made yo\L ! But she came 
AAntli her Avaxen, ' yellow-haired q)rettiness — came 
and Avon ^mur heart Avith the first glance of her 
great bab}^ eyes. Faugh ! Marry her ! jMarry 
her — ^AAdien you can ! ’ 

Saying this, she sAvept from the room, and the 
loud bang of a door a moment later told me 
that she AA^as gone from the house. 
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With real pain did I look down on the white 
debris of Minerva. After all, she had onlj come 
by the fate wliich my grandfather had wished for 
her. I remembered his craz}^ words, grimty smil- 
ing ; then I stooped to gather a few of the pieces 
— one beautiful ear— half of the lovely mouth 
— a chip of rounded chin. Suddenly my eyes 
widened, and I up sometliing which 

was in no vdse part of the ]\Iinen''a. I held it 
to the light, and my fingers, as I pressed it be- 
tween them, caused a crackling sound. How my 
heart leapt ! It was a roll of banlc-notes ! With 
hands all of a tremble I slipped off the elastic 
band and began an ecstatic comiting. Twenty 
notes, each for one hundred pounds 1 I shouted 
aloud, and shouted again. Old Hannah came run- 
ning in, with Betsy the dairymaid at her heels; 
and once more I shouted, frantically waving the 
notes. - Indeed, for the moment I was crazy with 
joy; and so almost became jpoor frightened Edith 
when I told her through the door the news 
of my find. She. threw off her illness, got into 
some clothes, and came beaming dovm to learn 
all abbut it. 

"What I then told her, though part of it was 
tlieory, came to this : My grandfather, hawng 
noticed that Minerva was hollow of head, had 
bethought him, before leaving Warstone, of put- 
ting the notes inside her for greater safety ; but 
as he had probably dined and toasted only too 
weU, on reaching home he had forgotten all 
about it, and imagined that the hop-x^ickers had 
relieved liim of notes and gold and all. How- 
ever, on the morning follovdng, some memorj^ 
had stirred in his unhinged bi’ain, and he had 


called out for that wonderful bust. In it he 
hax^pily found the notes ; but the scare of the day 
before was still upon him, and he 'decided in his 
whimsical way that for a time at least they could 
not be in a safer place than in the head of the 
image. It was fair reasoning in a way, becanse 
in the hox^-season burglaries in our parts are 
frecxuent occurrences ; and we had nothing stronger, 
in the house than an ordinary cash-box. So he 
returned the notes to their hiding-place, ramming 
well home the handful of hay with which he 
had choked the slender throat — a fact which, 
strange to say, we had never once noticed — and 
there the money had ever since lain. That my 
father would have been told the secret -I doubt 
not ; but, alas 1 he had arrived in the bedroom 
too late that day for the x^assing of a single word. 
Thus I reasoned, and, I think, ^vith a show of truth. 

So the night of our dolour ended, and the day- 
dawn of hax^x^icr things broke full upon us. And 
when Lois returns with the youngsters from the 
schoolroom concert I will ask her if the best 
X)art of this vuiting be not a true liistory of 
what befell us before the good beUs rang out, and 
we who had been two were made by the power of 
the Church into one. Then I will show her the 
thing which set it all going again— namely, the 
newspaper announcement, a copy of which here 
follows : 

‘Thornton — Mmtlanh. — On. September 9, at 
St Nemo's Chinch, W., by the Hon. Eev.. Sep- 
timus Surman,. B.I)., Hector Priam Thornton,. 
Eoyal HoxisMre Eegiment, to Euth Maitland, 
only daughter of Guy Bartholomew Maitland,. 
M.D., of Copston, Hopshire.' 
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SHOOTING AT THE CLOUDS. 

HE discharge of blank -cartridge at 
the clouds would seem to the 
miinitiated a most fatuous x^^^- 
I ceeding ; but this kind of bom- 
I bardment is just now receiidng 
serious attention in the wine- 
growing countries of the Continent. The object 
of this attack on cloudland is to prevent the 
falling of hail ; and there is no doubt that 
the x^orcussion of the' air caused by heavy dis- 
charges has this effect. The Italian newspapers 
contain many accounts of the wonderful results 
achieved. Thus at Eogeno three successive storms 
X)assed over the x^Hce, and ivere received by a 
simultaneous discharge of fourteen cannon. A 
little sleet fell, whereas at neighbouring x>Hces 
the hail which came down did enormous damage 
to the vines. Again, at Yicenza a summer hail- 
storm devastated the country for many miles ; 
but one spot escaped injury by reason of the 


shooting exx^eriments which had been carried on 
there. The Italian Government are so impressed 
with the efficacy of the method that they 
are sux^pljdng vine-growers with gimpowder for 
‘weather -shooting' at a. nominal price. In 
Hungary experiments are in with a 

cannon thirty feet in length, which is loaded 
at the breech vith a metallic cartridge of blast- 
ing-powder. 

AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EOR WOMEN. 

The Countess of Y^arvdck has long had in 
hand a scheme for fitting women for the lighter 
departments of agriculture, such as poultry-keex^- 
ing, market-gardening, bee-keex^ing, fruit-growing,. 
and the like ; and so far her efforts have been 
crovmed 'with success. She is now appealing for 
funds to build and endow an agiicultural college 
to accommodate two hmidred female students, 
and His Majesty the King has given the scheme 
his x^atronage and support. The college will ^ be 
fitted vdth laboratories for xnactical and theoretical 
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work, and , will, . also be furnished with a garden 
and farnr covering 'about two hundred acres ; the 
estiihatecl cost of the undertaking being something 
like , forty ' thousand pounds. The Countess be- 
lieves, that her; scheme, if put into practice, would 
be of national importance in helping to meet foreign 
competition, and inducing residents in our decay- 
ing villages to remain on the land, and live by 
the land as their forefathers did. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the bankers, Messrs Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, & Co. 

RUST. 


The corrosion of the plates of a ship by the 
action of sea-water has long been a matter of 
serious import to marine engineers, and many 
ai'e the anti-corrosive compounds which have been 
invented to cope with the difficulty. Kecent 
experiments have shown that the amount of rust 
greatly varies with the metallic composition of 
the plates. During the inquiry referred to, steel 
and iron plates were immersed for definite periods 
in sea- water, in river- water, or exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the weather ; and it was found 
that under these varied conditions they corroded 
to much the same extent. Curiously enough, it 
was also noted that when steel plates containing 
an addition of only 3 per cent, of nickel were 
exposed to precisely the same influences, the 
oxidation was reduced by about 23 cent. 
Steffi plates containing 26 ‘p&r cent, of nickel 
showed a much greater immunity to rust, for it 
was found that the loss by oxidation in their 
case was only ' about one-third that of wrought 
iron. Possibly a suitable metallic comxoound will 
presently be found which may prove inert to the 
action of water. 


THE TOPOPHANE. 


This is an instrument which has been invented 
by Lieutenant- Colonel D. P. Heap, an engineer 
of Tomx)kinsviUe, Hew York, for use on shi]p- 
board to determine the x^recise direction of sounds, 
more especially as a x^rccaution against collision 
during foggy weather. Any one who has had 
the uncomfortable experience of a Channel x^as- 
sage in a fog knows well enough that Avarning 
fog-horns are continually heard, and that it is 
most difficult to locate their origin. The imagi- 
nation is liable to play us curious tricks in the 
matter of sound ; and the clever A^entriloquist 
trades iq^on this human Aveakness Avhen he suc- 
ceeds so Avell in deluding us into the belief that 
the sounds of his feigned voice come from the 
mannikins under his manipulation. The topo- 
phane consists of tAvo tubes Avith trumpet-mouths 
pointing in opposite directions, and mounted upon 
a stick Avhich is held above the head. From 
these trumxDets flexible tubes are carried, one to 
each ear, and are held in position after the same 
manner as a modern stethoscope. By turning 
the instrument in various directions, not only 
can a distant sound be located correctly, but it 


becomes audible before it can be appreciated by 
the unaided ear. The contrwance is likely to 
prove of great value to the shixDx:>ing interest. 


DOMESTICATION OF THE ZEBRA. 


In a rex)ort issued by the Foreign Office on 
A^eterinary Avork in British East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates, there isxan interesting note 
by Mr E. J. Stordy on the domestication of the 
zebra. Mr Stordy believes that the zebra, Avhich 
is immune to the ravages of the tsetse-fly and 
horse-sickness, and Avhich exists in- enormous 
numbers in Africa, could be domesticated and 
used not only for African service, but also for 
army transxDort Avork at home and in India. He 
ax^x^arently gives ux) the idea of domesticating the 
adult animal as an imxDOssibility, and proposes to 
solve the x^i'oblem by confining, say, fifty adults 
in a kraal, Avhere they Avould be alloAved to 
breed. As it has been found almost impossible to 
rear a zebra foal apart from its mother, the 
young Avould not be separated from their x^arents, 
and Avould be accustomed to the sight and 
presence of man and of horses and mules. A 
second generation Avould probably be more tract- 
able than the first ; and Mr Stordy believes that 
the experiment, although costly at first, Avould 
have most valuable results. 


MANGOES FROM JAilAICA. 


A correspondent of the Bcotsman recently brought 
from Kingston, Jamaica, a small box of that 
delicate fruit the mango, AAdiich is so common in 
Jamaica that it forms the staxfle food of the 
XDeasantry for six months in the year. Hitherto, 
hoAvever, it has been found impossible to export 
it long distances. The correspondent rightly re- 
marks that a good deal of x^ublic interest attaches 
to his exx^eriment. He traA^eUed in the steamshixo 
Port Morant, Avhich made on this occasion the 
record x^^ssage of eleven days eighteen hours. 
The fruit he brought Avith him AA^as picked green, 
and after thirteen days, AAdien it anwed in 
Edinburgh, Avas in x^^^f^ot condition. The Port 
M or ant also brought over tAventy-one thousand 
bunches of bananas, AAffiich had been kex)t in the 
hold of the ship in a special temperature of 56 
to 60 degrees. It ax^x^ears that the mango requires 
no sx^ecial treatment, for the box in question had 
been kept during the voyage in the stateroom of 
its OAvner, under ordinary conditions. 


MOTHS AS FOOD. 

According to the Scientific American^ a sx)ecies 
of moth is greatly esteemed and relished in the 
Philix3pine Islands as an article of food. In the 
mountainous districts these moths exist in enor- 
mous numbers, and are scrax^ed from rocky fissures 
into buckets. The heads, Avings, and legs of the 
insects are rejected; and in order to get rid of' 
these heat is emx3loyed. Holes are scoox^ed in 
the earth, and fires kept burning in them until 
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tlie ground is quite liot ; then the fuel is removed, 
and the moths are j)Hced in the pits, where 
the wings, &c., become shrivelled up and very 
brittle. The moths are next sifted through 
netting, so that the rejected parts fall in the 
form of powder, leaving only the bodies behind. 
The moths, so prepared, are eaten with sugar, or 
form a part of puddings and other dishes. Coco- 
nut is also often allied with a jDreparation of 
moths, and in some cases the insects are baked 
and reduced to powder before being mingled with 
other kinds of nutriment. 

A NEW ANIMAL. 

Among the many curiosities of science shown 
at the last conversazione of the Royal Society 
was one , which aroused more than ordinary 
interest — namely, part of the skin and a drawing 
of a mammal which has been discovered in the 
Seniliki Eorest of the Uganda Protectorate by Sir 
Harry Johnston. Stanley heard rumours of this 
animal when he was in the Dark Continent, and 
supposed it to be some unknown form of zebra; 
but Sir Harry Johnston has obtained more 
definite information and the sx^eciraens of its 
skin already referred to from the Congo dwarfs, 
who state that this curious animal is seen, in 
pairs in the densest forests. It is described as 
being the size of an ox, with the neck of a horse, 
but without horns, while its colouring is most 
gorgeous. It has prehensile lips like the giraffe, 
to which it is distantly related. A perfect skin 
and skull are being sent home by Sir Harry 
Johnston, who hopes later on to secure a living 
sj)ecimen of the mammal. The native name for 
this strange beast, which is quite inoffensive, is 
the olcapi; but it is generally assumed that it is 
identical with the fossil animal Helladotherium, 
supposed to be extinct, whose remains are found 
in Greece and Asia Minor. 

THE ACETYLENE INDUSTKY. 

It was believed only a few years ago that the 
cheap j)roduction of calcium carbide would cause 
acetylene-gas quickly to assume the position of 
a formidable rival to other methods of illumina- 
tion ; but beyond its use for a time for bicycle 
lamps it has not hitherto made much progress 
in this country. It is different in Germany, 
where, according to a recent American consular 
report, no f eAver than thirty-two of the smaller 
toAvns are lighted entirely by acetylene, and 
others are foUoAving suit. Altogether, there are 
in that empire two hundred thousand plants pro- 
ducing acetylene-gas equivalent to nearly ten 
million gallons of petroleum. Possibly, Avhen im- 
provements come in the matter of fittings, and 
consumers are guaranteed against all chance of 
explosion, smoke, and smell, acetylene Avill be 
better appreciated in Britain than it is at present. 
The beauty of the light is unquestionable ; but 
until its use is made as easj^ and free from draAv- 


backs as coal-gas, it Avill only, attract a limited 
number of customers. ... 

TUNNELLING UNDER ' THE -SEA. - 

A bill has been passed by a ‘committee of the 
House of Lords sanctioning the construction of a 
tunnel beneath the Avaters of the Solent, Avhich is 
a AA^aterAvay about four miles in AAudth separating 
the Isle of Wight from the mainland; and the 
proposed tunnel— Avhich aa^HI be the longest sub- 
marine tube eA^er constructed— AA^ill be betAveen 
the island toAvn of Yarmouth and Lymington on 
the Hampshire coast. Although the residents of 
the beautiful island may naturally regi*et a iieAv 
avenue for the admittance of trippers, holiday- 
makers Avill Avelcome a quick route Avhich Avill 
dispense Avith the steamboat and its troubles. 
The tunnel Avill open up the beautiful scenery of 
EresliAvater Bay and that portion of the island 
associated AAdth the memory of Lord Tennyson. 
It is also considered by military authorities that 
the tunnel aauII be A^aluable in the eA^ent of inva- 
sion, for the Isle of Wight Avould be certain to 
attract the attention of a hostile force as an 
admirable position for preliminary occupation. 

PINE-APPLE FIBRE. 

The JoxLmcil of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce for May contains an interesting note con- 
cerning the value of pine-ajDple fibre as a substitute 
for flax, to AA'hich it seems to be in some respects 
suj)erior. The plant can be used both in its 
Avild and cultivated state, and surioasses flax fibre 
hi strength, fineness, and glossy appearance. Trials 
lately made at Singapore shoAved that ^yh.ile a 
certain quantity of flax fibre Avould support a 
AA^eight of two hundred and sixty pounds, a like 
quantity of pine-aj^ple fibre AA^ould not give AA^ay 
until a AA^eight of three hundred and fifty pounds 
AA’-as reached. The fibre wiR also resist damp, so 
that ropes made from it can be immersed in 
AA^'ater for any length of time AAuthout suffering 
damage. The simple process of bleaching destroys 
adhesion betAveen the bundles of fibre, and spin- 
ning can then be proceeded Avith as in the case 
of flax. It is stated that pine-apple fibre can be 
successfully employed as a substitute for silk, that 
it can adAMtageously be mixed AAuth cotton or 
Avool, and that its special qualities render it A^ery 
useful as seAAung yarn, and for lace-Avork, curtains, 
&c. In the Philippines a A^ery beautiful material 
is AVOA^’en from pine-apple fibre, its threads being 
as fine as hair. 

A ilODEL RAILAALVY STATION. 

No one AA^ould A^enture to assert that, the 
common type of British railAA^ay station is a 
thing of beauty, hoAvever admirable it may be 
from an engineering point of auoaa^ ; indeed, many 
AA^ould maintain that in such a structure it is 
impossible to combine the useful AAith the orna- 
mental. The contrary has been ])roA^ed in the 
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splendid new station in tlie Erencli capital of tlie 
Paris and Orleans Railway, on tlie site of tlie 
ruined Palais d^Orsay. At a cost of nearly a 
quarter of a million sterling, this building, wliicli 
presents a noble frontage to the Seine, has been 
erected and completed with the help of the most 
accomplished architects, sculptors, and painters ; 
as much pains having been taken in its artistic 
embellishments as in its solid structure. The use 
of smokeless (electrical) locomotives has permitted 
the emiilo^mient of gilding and lighter tints, 
whicli would Under the old conditions have been 
impossible ; and the whole of the ironwork of 
the roof has been masked by a ceiling of orna- 
mental plaster-work. Paintings of the more 
famous towns along the line, by some of the first 
masters, framed in gold and let into the wall, 
form one featiu’e of the decorations. At the same 
time the comfort of travellers has not been over- 
looked, for -the station is fitted with every possible 
convenience to secure that end. 

^aUSICAL DEjJTTISTRY. 

To dis^Del the agony of tooth-draT\dng by means 
of music seems to be rather a far-fetched idea ; 
but the subject was recently broached, in all 
seriousness, before the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine, A well-knovTi physician brought forward 
the subject on behalf of a Paris dentist who had 
already been successful -with the system advo- 
cated. The dentist was induced to try music in 
'his jpractice by the observation that most of his.. 
j)atient3 in the initial stages of anesthesia seemed 
to suffer from a kind of nightmare. He attri- 
buted these bad dreams during the state of 
semi -consciousness to the perception of noises 
round about, and he thought that the soothing 
power of music might be tried to counteract 
these bad influences. He succeeded beyond his 
expectation. The patients ceased to gasp and 
groan under Iris hands, and tooth-diawing became 
quite a pleasure both to oxDerator and subject, the 
latter waking up from the artificial sleep with 
reminiscences of Beethoven, Wagner, or Gounod, 
as the case might be. However, as it is obvious 
that a dentist could not be expected to maintain 
an orchestra at his establishment, the phonograph 
has been- introduced to give up its borroAved 
melodies through the medium of tubes placed 
Avithin the patient's ears. Let us hope that 
these instruments give a more pleasing rendering 
of the music entrusted to them than some Ave 
have heard, AA^hich Avere the reverse of melodious. 

THE KINGSLAND AND OTHER SURFACE-CONTACT 
SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC TRACTION. 

We have already alluded here to this system ; 
but attention is again directed to it by the fact 
that the Woh^erhampton TramAvays Committee 
have lately made an inspection of the Kingsland 
mechanical surface-contact system of electrical 
traction, of Avhich the inventor and patentee is 


Mr W. Kingsland, M.I.E.E. The Kingsland sur- 
face-contact system is comjDOsed of a number of 
metal studs XDlaced on the trade betAA^een tlie tAvo 
tram-rails, approximately rather less than the 
length of a car apart; The studs project slightly 
aboA^e the leA^el of the setts in the road, but 
there is no obstruction. A skate or bar runs 
underneath the car, and is a little longer than 
the distance betAveen the tAvo studs. The part 
which the skate plays is to glide on the surface 
of the studs, making contact with one before it 
leaves the other. If the studs are connected 
AAuth the main cable conveying the current of 
electricity from the generating station the car 
can collect the current continuously as it pro- 
ceeds along the line. The novel point in this 
system, and one on Avhich considerable ingenuity 
has been expended, is that only one stud is alive— 
that from Avhich the car is coRecting the current— 
and that as soon as the car has passed the current 
has been cut off automatically. Mr Kingsland's 
automatic SAvitch consists of a revolving tappet 
AA^heel operated by a striker-bar depending from 
the tram-car. The Avheel lies betAveen the ordinary 
tram-rail and another put alongside it. Into the 
slot thus formed the striker goes, and meeting 
the Avheel as the car passes, turns it just one- 
sixth each time. This process SAAutches the current 
both on and ofi' by a cleA^er mechanical contriv- 
ance, AAdiich, hoAvever, is of the simplest character 
AVhen carefully examined. The tappet Avheel as it 
revolves one-sixth carries AAuth it a commutator- 
SAAdteh. The electric current is never broken, the 
sAvitch in advance of the car being ahvays put 
on before the one in the rear is put ofi:. This 
system differs from the .Lorraine method, in that 
only one skate is carried. The Lorraine system 
comprises three skates, tAvo to carry the magnets 
and one to take the- current, and a battery is 
carried. With the Kingsland system the skate 
takes the simplest form, and there is no battery. 
The boxes along the track aaLIcIi contain the 
necessary mechanical parts, and into AALich the 
main cable runs, can be changed in one minute 
should this be imperative. The boxes cannot 
be disturbed ; they are of concrete, and a solid 
fixture, but exceedingly neat. Mr Kingsland em- 
phasises as a point strongly in favour of his 
system that it can be adapted to any . existing line, 
and that any car to AALich the skate and striker 
are affixed may be utilised, as no other equip- 
ment is necessary. The Bolter, Lorraine, and 
other surface-contact systems have also been 
under consideration by the corporation of Wolver- 
hampton. 

THE FIRST R AIL WAY FRIDGES ERECTED. 

Within the last feAV Aveeks the first iron railAA^ay 
bridge ever erected has been replaced by a ncAV 
one. This interesting structure Avas erected for 
the Stockton and Darlington RailAA^ay in 1823, at 
the Avestern extremity of their line, at St Helen's, 
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Hose to Bisliop Auckland. The iDridge, composed 
of cast-iron, spanned the river Ganndless, a tribu- 
tary of the Wear ; and it was near this place 
that, on the opening day, 25th September 1825, 
the proprietors of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway Company assembled and were taken nx^ 
the Briisselton incline— a distance of 1960 yards, 
in seven and a half minutes — in carriages which 
were also loaded with other x)assengers and goods. 
A certain amount of doubt exists to-day as to 
who was actually the constructor of that bridge ; 
but the name of one Mr Storey is mentioned as 
having been responsible for its ^ erection,’ j)^^sum- 
ably the engineer at that time of ‘ the first j)iihlic 
railway’ — Mr Thomas Storey. • In this early period 
ciyil engineering was scarcely recognised as a 
distinct xjrofession ; and, it has even been claimed 
that George Stex)henson was the first civil en- 
gineer. The bridges erected jDrior to 1825 were 
constructed either by architects or by millwrights. 
Perusing the early corresx)ondence of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, we learn that Bonomi of 
Durham was the architect emx>loyed to construct 
the first railway bridge at Darlington ; and we 
believe it is asserted that ' the first railway skew 
bridge — one spanning the Tees at Croft Sx)a — was 
the work of a millwright ! As was to be ex- 
XDected, the North-Eastern Railway, on acquiring 
and absorbing in Jvlj 1863 the old Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, came into X)Ossession upon the 
lines of their system originally worked by the 
latter company of many relics of the early days 
of engineering. By an act of Parliament dated 
23rd May 1828, sanction was obtained to a bill 
authorising the construction of a line .between 
Stockton and Middlesbrough, including the build- 


ing of a bridge across the Tees at the former 
place. This structure is entitled to more than 
XDassing notice, as it was the first railway susx)en- 
sion bridge ever erected. We • find that the 
building was entrusted to Captain Brown, R.N. 
Great things were from the first ex 2 :)ected from 
it. Before, however, bringing the structure into 
use for traffic the x)ro]prietors instituted a number 
of tests. In the first, carried out on 10th 
December 1830, a weight of eighteen tons was 
placed on the centre of the bridge, which showed 
a deflection of nine and three-eighths inches. 
Eurther experiments were made on the 17th of 
December, when twenty-eight wagons were placed 
on the bridge, vdth engine and tender, weighing 
altogether thirty-seven tons, and extending from 
one end of the bridge to the other. The result 
was a de^Dression of two and a quarter inches. 
Eight loaded wagons were then x)laced on the 
bridge at equal distances, so as to cover the bridge. 
The weight was thirty-four tons one hundred- 
weight, and the depression two and seven-eighths 
inches. Subsequent tests took place vdth equally 
unsatisfactory results, and the engineers recom- 
mended that * trade might be carried on vdtli the 
bridge as it was by p)assing loaded wagons over 
one by one, the engine passing over first.’ It was 
added that ‘the engine might return with the 
whole train of empty wagons , connected closely 
together,’ and that ‘ twenty v^agons may be x>assed 
over in this way in about five minutes, after the 
men got into the method.’ This mode of pro- 
cedure was adox)ted, and continued for a short 
time ; but it is not surprising to note that it 
became necessary shortly afterAvards to construct a 
more solid and substantial erection. 


THAT SOHOOLBOT! 


0 the majority of people, perhax)s, 
a schoolmaster’s Rfe ax)x)ears mono- 
tonous and uneventful ; but to 
one Avho is a]pt to look u]pon the 
humorous side of things, this is far 
from being the fact. Most boys 
are careless, irresponsible creatures, certainly.; but 
there is a fund of genuine, unadulterated himrour 
in the average boy. A schoolmaster of fifteen 
years’ standing AAuites : ‘ I haA^e corrected, I might 
say, a fcAV thousand examination-paxDers in my 
time. Some of the ansAvers to questions set are 
AAunderfully funny and original — unconsciously 
funny.’ The folloAAung are sp)ecimens : 

A boy, aged ten, thus ansAA^ers a question as 
to the cause of the Transvaal disturbances : 
‘ Krugger and Kannerbulism is one. He is a man 
of bind. Mr Chamberling has AATote to him 
sayin come out and fite or else gh^e up the 
blud of the English you liaA^e took, he is a 
boardutchman and a AAUckid heethin. lord 


Kitchener has sent for his goary blud and to 
bring back his scanderlus hed ded or alh'e.’ 

An essay on Mr Gladstone by a boy of eleven, 
states: ‘Mr Gladstone lovd everybody, he IoaH 
X)ublicuns and ciiiners and irishmen, he AAunted 
the irish to come to England and have home 
rool, but Mr Chamberlin says, no, no. so alars 
he got his bind up and killd Mr Parnel. Mr 
Gladstone died with great rispect and is biurid 
in Westminster Avith pieceful ashes.’ 

Rather ambiguous is this descrq^tion of Queen 
Elizabeth by another boy : ‘ Queen Elizabeth was 
a ATurgin queen and she was never marrid. she 
was so fond of dresses that she Avas never seen 
^Adthout one on. she was beautefull and clever 
AAuth a red hed and freckles.’ 

The boy- writer of the following is decidedly 
backAA^ard in his Tennyson. Concerning the late 
Poet-Laureate he Avrites : ‘ Tenyson AAwote butei- 
full x)oims AAuth long hair and studid so much 
that he sed mother aauII a^ou call me airly dear? 
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Lis most ""gratist poini . is called tlie, idle king, 
lie was made a lord but be , was a good . man and 
wrote many Loads. Le luvd our dear Queen so 
mucli that Le made a poim to Ler called ' tlie 
fairy Queen.’ ; • 

AnotLer boy. wishes . to become an editor. In 
an essay on ‘ Tlie CLoice of a Profession ’ Le gives 
Lis reasons in these words: ‘A editur is alwa^^s 
a happy man because Le can read luvly tales and 
artikels all day and pages of sweet luv poems, 
a good editur Las branes but it must be very sad 
for him Laving to read melankolle stories of . luv 
so as to make him allmost weep with tears from 
Lis eyes, a editur is a rich man because Le 
never pays for artikels and so Las all this inter- 
lect for nothing.’ 

One could hardly put the following ideas of a 
certain youth on ‘ Honesty ’ to a practical use : 
‘It is a nobel thing to be a Lonist man. If you 
are a Lonist man you can look the world in its 
face and never be arsLamed of the devilL it is 
good to be Lonist when sum one is looking 
becaws you. may get a reeward. I know. a church- 
warding who is a Lonist man who collects money 
on Sunday in Lis black clothes, if, you are 
Lonist when you are young you may grow to be 
rich and the lord mare and then of caws it 
dusn’t matter.’ . . - 

This is from an essay on ‘ j\Iy Hero ’ : • ‘ My 
hero is my father because ■ Le is a , Christy un 
clergyman, my father says. o my son gro up like ■ 
your father and risp'ect yourself because nobody 
else will rispect .you. I am goin to be a clergy- 
man because my father says I am a ass in 
school and have no branes to get a livin in 
bizniss.’ 

Shakespeare is hardly appreciated by the young 
‘ hopeful ’ who writes : ‘ Shakespeare Avas a famus 
poit and poachur. he Avrote luAdy plaze called 
the tame shreAA^, hamblet and a scotch piece called 
Macdoogul. In Shakespeares time some of the 
plaze Avere A^ery rude but • noAV eA^ery thing is so 
polite that a innercent father can take his- baby 
and it Avoiit disgust it. Shakespeare Avas so ill 
AA^hen he died that he cried out oh my cursid 
bones.’ 

A certain young scholar described the ‘Pro- 
visions of Oxford ’ as consisting of ‘ buttur, eggs, 
cheese, bread, and beer,’ and ‘ The Constitution of 
Clarendon’ as being ‘so shattered through greef 
that he died quite a young man^ before he had / 
time to groAV old.’ Another youth stated that 
‘ the duke of Clarence Avas a relashunship of the 
king, he loved drink so much that he jumped in 
a barrel of AAune and droAvned himself.’ , 

One youth, Avho is a poet in embryo, is a great 
admirer of LongfelloAA". ‘ LongfelloAv,’ he says, 
‘Avrote a grate poem called “The brik.” he bute- 
fully poemises in this AA^ay — I stood on a brik at 
midnight and gazed at tlie clock for an hour.’ 

A boy, mourning the loss of nn -uncle, AA^ites 
the foUoAAdng letter to his master : ‘ Dear EeAnrend 


Sir, I am injoy iiig my holidays and have only 
been ill tAAuce. my iihkel died AAuth being old in 
three days larst AAnek, and AA-e have had a plesant 
feAAmeral. I AA^ant to Avofk in my arithmetic sir 
as you sed but it aa^ouM ^be AAUckid if I did it 
AAuth a ded unkel. my father says if I dont get 
a prize next term sumthiiig aaoII happen. — I am 
sir Your rispectabul pux^il Johi^.’ 

After reading these extracts, aa^Lo Avill dare to 
say that schoolboys are deAmid of humour or 
originality ? 


THE OLD BOOK. 

’Twas shattered by that fall. Ah, AA'ell ! 

The poor old book ! it had its day. 

I picked these up from Avhere it fell — 

These bits of paper. What are- they ? 

Just little scraps with crease and fold 
To make them look like letters. Oh ! 

They bring to mind those nights of old 
When little Ned and Will and Joe 

Would play at post-office ; this book 
Their letter-box. Hoav many years 
HaA'e passed since then ! Yet, as I look, 

Hoav natural each one appears ! 

Hoav, plainly, as I try to read 

Each little laboured, childish scraAAd, 

I see the face bent o’er the screed. 

And lovingly I noAV recall 

That Joe could never learn to spell. 

Poor little felloAV ! none can blame 
Him noAV : ‘I hope that you are Avell, 

‘^•^^Deer ma, as this leeves me the same. 

No more at imesent from your son.’ 

And Will’s : ‘ Dear ma, I take my pen ■ 

In hand to tell you that I Avon 

A prize in school; it’s Little, Men.' 

And this one, printed with such care — 

I seem to .see the curly head 
Above the table : Avould ’tAvere there 
i\gain to-night 1 — ‘i LUv YH NEd.’ 

The eldest, Will, is with me here, 

Upright and honoured, good and brave; 

But flowers have bloomed for many a year, 

And Avithered, on one little grave. 

And yet, ’tis not for him that Aoav 
These bitter tears ye see me shed, 
i long have ceased to weep for Joe ; 

But— ah, my baby, little Ned ! 

I knoAv not Avhere his footsteps roam. 

Nor hoAv it fares on land or sea 
With him to-night, so far from home 
A wand’rer. Wheresoe’er he be, 

Do Thou protect and guide him still, 

Who wert my stay when Joe aa'us dead. 

Who blessed me Avith a son like Will : 

0 God, bring back my little Ned,! 

• Elizabeth Eollit Burns. 
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A GUERDON FROM THE GRAVE. 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By li. HePvVEY. 

IN THREE PARTS. — PART I. : THE COMING. 


DOZEN or so of nieiij all ensconced 
in easy-cliairs set in tlie mess-lionse 
veranda ; said mess-liouse being that 
of the 63rd Madras Infantry, gar- 
risoning Quilon, a deadly-lively 
seacoast town in North Travancore, 
South India. Time : 9 p.m., after dinner, in ; 
October. Period : the early sixties. It was not ; 
‘ guest night,’ so the muster was limited ; it', j. 
included the colonel commanding (a grass- - ;■ 
widower), some three or four subalterns, and the- 
regimental doctor ; the remainder being made uj) 
of ‘black coats’ — that is, civilians-^Ml. .^honorary 
members and bachelors, who lU’eferrdd Vd&ing at 
the cheery mess to. the solitude of tlieir’;resj)ec- 
tive bungalows. We were all intimates, and 
knew a good deal of each other’s affairs ; the 
only element of novelty for us was some little 
curiosity i concerning a guest who was present 
that evening. 

A month previous to the date on which this 
story opens, a stranger had been landed from 
the coasting-steamer, ill with a severe attack of 
dysenter}^ ; but, thanks to the regimental doctor, 
who also did duty as civil surgeon, he speedily re- 
covered. As soon as he was able, the new-comer 
paid a round of 'sdsits. His card bore only the 
name Mr J. H. Polwarth, and he occupied a 
vacant house in the cantonment. A considerable 
quantity of luggage had been landed with him ; 
and as his diction and bearing generally pro- 
claimed the gentleman, he was received without 
credentials by the society of the place, made 
honorary member of the mess, and soon was 
considered an agreeable addition to our small 
circle. That efforts had been made to ascertain 
the motive for his sojourn in India goes without 
saying — §lse we had not been human ; but he 
was soiiYewhat reticent as to his affairs, and had 
hitherto vouchsafed no information further than 
No. ISS.— VoL. lY. [All BicjUs 


that he intended leaving Quilon as soon as he 
felt strong enough, and had come to India on a 
certain quest, on the result of which depended 
all his future happiness. 

Naturally, this caused conjecture : he had come 
to hunt lip somebody or something ; but that 
-AonVebody . or that thing was still a mystery. jMr 
fPql>yarth was a tall, good-looking fellow of some 
ftliitty .years ; he api:)eared well-off, and this was 
;:e\dden‘tly his first visit to India, for he eidiiced 
that verdancy on matters Oriental usual with all 
‘griffins,’ and did not understand a word of aii}^ 
of the numerous ‘lingoes’ wherewith we in India 
are blessed. However, he had apparently made 
up his mind to unbosom himself that night, for 
before the party broke up a good deal had been 
heard about him and his quest. 

‘I think I shaU be setting out on my travels 
again in a day or two,’ remarked Polwarth during 
a y)‘TUse in the conversation ; ‘ and I shall carry 
away pleasant reminiscences of Quilon and all 
the kindness and hospitality I have enjoyed 
here.’ 

‘Only too glad to have had you,’ reiffied the 
colonel. ‘Where are you intending to go?’ 

‘Well, a place called Paumben is my objective ; 
-but I know nothing about it.’ 

‘Paumben!’ echoed the doctor. ‘From what 
our friend Hervey here has told us, it ’s a 
wretched little island of a place somewhere l3e- 
tween India and Ceylon — ^isn’t it, Hervey ? ’ 

‘Do you know anything about Paumben?' 
asked Polwartli, eagerly turning to me. 

‘ I ought to know it,’ I replied, ‘ as it is one of 
my stations, and my range traverses the whole 
island. Wliat do you want to know?’ 

‘To say what I want to know about Paumben 
opens up the whole story of my presence in this 
country. I was on my way tliither when they 
landed' me here the other day, sick. As you 
Besei'ved.] JULY 6, 1901. 
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have all been extremely good and kind to me, 
gentlemen — recei^dng me on trust and treating 
me as one of yourselves — I tliinlc an explanation, 
of the object of my journey is your due ; more 
especially as I have, no doubt, been somewhat of 
a mystery,^ he added, with a smile. 

A^es, I think it may be confessed that jmu 
have been a subject of speculation to us, Mr 
Pol war th,’ answered the colonel; ‘and you may 
rel}' on our not abusing the confidence you i)lace 
in Tis by telling your story. So fire away ! Let ’s 
have it hj all means.’ 

‘Thank jmu all. I’ll make it as brief as pos- 
sible ; and I shall be glad of any advice you can 
give me, and equally glad to answer any ques- 
tions. First, a word about myself. I am a man 
of means, I am alone in the world, and my home 
is in the neighbourhood of London. Up till a 
twelvemonth ago I had no more thought of 
coming to India th^n of making an expedition 
to the moon. The cause of my journey is a 
woman.’ 

‘Ah! The old stoiy — eh?’ interrupted the 
doctor. ‘ Gherchez la femme I However, go on.’ 

‘Yes, it is a woman — or rather the quixotic 
whim of a woman — that, indirectly perhaps, 
makes me your guest this evening. Avoiding un- 
necessary and irrelevant details, I may state that 
I first met the lady, about two years ago, and 
that she has promised to become my vdfe, but 
only on certain conditions. It is in fulfilment 
of these conditions that I am here. The 
lady is a j\Iiss Kennedy — Beatrix Kennedy — a 
beautiful, lovable woman, accomplished and high- 
spirited ; her only fault, if fault it is, being an 
extravagantly romantic sentimentality in regard 
to her father.’ 

‘He objects to you, I suppose?’ hazarded the 
colonel. 

Polwarth smiled. ‘I have yet to meet him, 
colonel,’ said he. ‘I have come to this country 
to^ find him, alive or dead.’ 

‘ Alive or dead ? ’ 

‘Yes; these are the conditions on which the 
lady consents to marry me. She is devotedly 
attached to her father, and thinlcs it her bounden 
duty to obtain his approval to our union. “ Find 
papa, Herbert,” she said. “Bring him home to 
me, and let him acquiesce in our marriage, and I 
'will be yours ; or prove his death, and I vdll act 
on my own responsibility.” ’ 

‘ How are 3-011 going to fulfil these conditions ? ’ 
asked the doctor. 

‘ To explain the task I have before me I must 
go back to the year 1846 — the 3"ear of the battle 
of Sobraon, 'in which the lady’s father. Major 
Kenned}^ who served in the East India Com- 
pany’s arm}^, fought and was wounded. After the 
close of the second Sikh war he paid a short 
visit to England,, but soon returned to this 
country. What with loot and hatta — I thinlt the 
terms are — ahd prize-money, and his successful 


speculations, Major Kenned}^ was a Avealthy man. 
During that visit to England his wife died ; and 
Beatrix, then a child, was left in the care of an 
aunt. He arranged his affairs to the daughter’s 
interest and advantage, investing his savings for 
her benefit ; and his will made her heiress to a 
considerable sum of money. Soon after returning 
to India he retired from the army, but instead 
of going to England, remained in this country, 
telling his daughter and sister that he preferred 
India, that England was no place for a man who 
had passed twent}' 3^ears of his life out here, that 
his taste of home during his recent furlough 
was enough for him, and that he intended his 
bones to be buried in India. He said that, as 
it was his purpose to travel about for an 
indefinite number of 3^ears, Beatrix must remain 
where she was till he had somewhat settled 
dovm, when she could come out and join him. 
This brings us to the 3"ear 1851 , when Beatrix 
was eleven 3"ears of age. Up to 1862 , or about 
two years ago. Major Kenned}^ kept up a regular 
correspondence with his daughter ; but when I 
had won her affections a little over a 3^ear had 
elapsed since the receipt of her father’s last 
letter. That letter is dated from Paumben. 
Here it is.’ 

He x^i^oduced a letter-case from his x^ocket, and 
drew forth a paper, faded and crumxffed with age 
and frequent handling, bearing this brief ' com- 
munication ; 

‘PAUiiBEN, South India, 2 nd Ma^ 1862. 

‘Mt DAHLiis^a Beatrix,— These few lines in 
case my letter by the mail miscarries. All is at 
sixes andi, , sevens here, a terrible outbreak of 
cholera Ji^^dng disorganised everything. I am 
quite well so far, darling girl ; but I shall clear 
out of this by the first available country brig for 
Colombo, from where I will write again. The 
mortality is fearful ; it is x^dgrim-time, and 
devotees from all parts of India are flocking 
here, but, alas 1 only to die like rotten sheep. 
Good-b3''e and God bless joii. — Your loving 
father, David Kennedy.’ 

Hot a word was uttered as we severally perused 
this letter. 

The doctor at length broke the silence. ‘That 
letter is two 3’^ears old,’ said he, ‘and I gather 
that you won’t look for Major Kennedy among 
the Imng, but among the dead.’ 

‘I fear so too,’ rexffied Polwarth. 

‘Then I suppose all 3^11 have to do is to go to 
Paumben and obtain either x^i'^x^er evidence of 
his death and burial there, or, if 3^011 find that 
he was able to get awa3q to x^rosecute your search 
in Ce3don — eh?’ asked the colonel. 

‘ Yes ; though I expect it will x^i’ove a wild- 
goose chase at the best ; for, look yon, gentlemen. 
Miss Kenned3" and her aunt have literall3^ moved 
heaven and earth to ascertain what became of 
Major Kennedy since that letter ' was written. 
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They ap^Dlied to the Indian Government for 
evidence of his death if not of his existence. 
Both the Indian and Ce^don authorities have 
done their best, the former being only able to 
trace Major Kenned}^ to Madras, where he aj)pears 
to have embarked on a country vessel for Paum- 
ben at the end of Eebruary 1862, two months 
before he Avrote his last letter. It is not known 
AV’hether he ever landed in Ceylon.’ 

‘ Well then, that, taken Avith the letter, pretty 
closely localises him,’ said the colonel. ‘ If he Avere 
alive he Avould haA^e Avritten again, or the Ceylon 
people Avould have given some information about 
him. As it is, there is little doubt that he is 
dead, and you Avill have to look for his grave in 
Paumben, Mr PolAvarth.’ 

‘Hot much difficulty in that,’ I observed. 
‘There’s a small church in the j)lace, and a 
cemetery. A missionary resides on the island ; 
he Aviil gVe you all the information you 
require.’ / 

‘ Covers that have already been beaten,’ said 
Pohvarth Avearily. ‘ Read that.’ He handed me 
another paper, Avhich proA^ed to be a letter from 
the ]\ladras GoA^ernnient saying that no entry 
of the interment of Major DaAud Kennedy at 
Paumben Avas traceable in the records of the 
diocese, 

‘ That’s bad ! ’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘ Hoaa^, then, 
are you to carry. back the eAudence required by 
Miss Kennedy ? , Hoav fulfil the conditions im- 
jDOsed on you?’ 

‘Hoav indeed?’ sighed Pol AA^arth. 

We had listened to this strange tale A^ith rapt 
attention. All our sympathies Avere^,i\Adth the 
poor felloAv, AAffiile our mental contemjilktion of 
the far-distant Beatrix Kennedy, AAdth her ‘condi- 
* tions’ — compared Avith AAdiicli those imj^osed by. 
Laban on the long-suffering Jacob Avere as child’s- 


j)lay — j)2Lrtook of a complexion the reverse of 
friendly. 

‘And that’s the young lady’s ultimatum — eh?’ 
asked the colonel. 

‘ That is it, sir. If I am to Avin her, I must 
either produce her father in the flesh or indis- 
putable evidence of his death. — And noA\", Mr 
Hervey,’ he continued, addressing me, ‘AA’hen do 
you go to Paumben?’ 

‘ Almost immediately. The AA^orking season 
has commenced ; but T go by land the AAdiole 
Avay.’ 

‘"Would you mind my coming AAuth 5^011?’ 

‘Hot in the least. I shall be glad of your 
compaii}^ ; but as I have to Avork along, AA^e shall 
be some time on the road.’ 

‘ That does not matter ; a month or so more or 
less aaMI not ’make much difference to me, especi- 
ally as I feel coiwinced that the man I am in 
search of is dead.’ 

‘ All right, then ; it ’s settled Ave go together ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; and, selfishly si^eaking, I am glad, for I 
shall rely on your experience of the country and 
knoAvledge of the languages to aid me in my 
search.’ 

‘You are heartily AA-elcome to any services I 
can render.’ 

‘Thanlvs. As I haA^e already said, I AA^as on 
niy AA’ay to this Paumben vid a ifface called 
Tuticorin by steamer, AAffien, fortunately rather 
than unfortimately, illness landed me here.’ ' 

‘ YBiy fortunately ? ’ 

‘ Because it has throAAui me in yoiir AA^ay — a 
coadjutor in my quest — one, I’m sure, aaJio aaMI 
help me to success.’ 

‘ You are good to say so. Rely on my doing 
my best to aid you. "When shall Ave start? Day 
after to-morr.OAV ? ’ 

‘So be it.’ 




THE HEART OF MONTROSE. 


iiS. that no one knoAA^s Avhere — 
but someAAdiere, certainly — the heart 
of A'aliant James Graham, Marquis 
of Montrose, aAA^aits the collector of 
curiosities ! Tossed among bits of 
armour, old china, hric-d-hracj in 
some old curiosity shop in the north of France; 
jDossibly noAv carried to Paris or London, it may 
lie in some old lad3^’s lumber attic ; or, trampled 
years ago into the ground of a back-garden in 
Boulogne, Pierre and little Marie may turn it 
up any day AAuth their s^Dades. ^QiCest-ce que dest 
dojiCj^ this little, old, beaten, egg-shaped box of 
steel ? Why, Pierre and Marie, it holds, if you 
only kneAA" it, the dust of a Scottish hero’s heart, 
and the case itself AA-as fashioned out of his good 
steel sAvord. 

Montrose kneAV Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh, 


AA'ell ; it AA^as, in fact, a second home to him in his 
boyhood, for his sister Margaret had married Sir 
Archibald HaiDier AAdien Montrose AA^as six or seA^en 
3^ears old, and he spent much of his time AAdth 
them. The Hapiers had, besides, a tOAAUi mansion 
AAdthin the precincts of Hol}U’ood House ; but to 
little Montrose, brought up in the countr}’, the old 
castle, AAdth its barns and outhouses and granges, 
AA^as no doubt a more attractWe holiday-home 
than a duR toAvn-house in the fasliionable Canon- 
gate. One ' can fancy the little figure, in its 
clothes of ‘green camlet’ or ‘mixed j^argone’ and 
‘cloak Avith pasments,’ AAnndering Avith his boAA^ 
and arroAvs about the parks, or, maybe, escaped 
from his AAntchful ‘j)edagog,’ Maister William 
Forrett, imperilling himself, bo^^-like, on the 
battlements of the castle. 

But to get to the story of the heart one 
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must leave tlie life and hasten to 'the death of 
Montrose. His sister and hrother-in-law had died 
long before, and the owner of Merchiston in 1650 
'^vas Montrose^s nephew, the second Lord Rapier. 
A great affection existed between Montrose and 
his niece by marriage, Lady Rapier ; and as a 
mark of it he becpieathed to her his heart — 
a strange, and, if one must tell the truth, an 
embarrassing, legacy ; but looked on by the 
lady herself as a supreme honour and a sacred 
trust. 

Montrose was executed at the Market Cross of 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, May 21, 1650. The extra- 
ordinary composure and gallantry of his bearing are 
AN'ell attested. An unsigned letter in the British 
Museum, written by a spectator while the execu- 
tion was actuall}^ goii^g on, says : ‘ I never saw a 
more sweeter carriage in a man in all my life, 
lie is just now a turning off from the ladder ; 
but his countenance changes not.^ Another 
account says : ‘ He stept along tlie streets with 
so great state, so much beauty, majesty, and 
gravity as amazed the beholders. And many of 
his enemies did acknowledge him to be the 
bravest subject in the world, and in him a gal- 
lantry that graced all the crowd.' Clothed in 
‘fine scarlet richly shammaded with golden lace, 
and linen with fine pearling about, his deli- 
cate white 'gloves in his hand, his stockings of 
incarnate sillv, his shoes with their ribbons 
on his feet,' his dress was ‘more becoming a 
bridegroom than a criminal.’ 

After hanging on the gibbet for three hours, 
the body was taken down, and the head was 
affixed , to the Tolbooth ; the limbs were disj^ersed 
to various places throughout the kingdom, and 
the dismembered trunk was enclosed in a ‘little 
short chest,' and buried on the Boroughmuir. 
The Boroughmuir was the usual place of execu- 
tion and burial for the worst of criminals ; it 
was a place of evil re^mtation, little sought during 
the day, and much to be shunned by night. Ro' 
Avonder, then, that some ‘adventurous sj)irits' 
were recpiired who Avould steal to that grue-' 
some spot, raise the hastily and none too deej^ly 
buried body, and cut from it the heart of 
]\Iontrose. The master of Merchiston Avas in 
exile in Holland ; it AA^'as Lady Rapier alone 
A^dlo planned the night -excursion and saA\' it 
carried out. Did her heart fail her that May 
night, AAmting at the foot of the turret stair 
until her messengers, returning, put in her 
hands something not seen but felt Avithin the 


scpiare of fine linen all ‘ tricked AAUth bloody 
gules’? That same square of linen and the 
pair of stockings of ‘incarnate’ silk, shoAAung a 
still darker stain, have remained ever since 
among the treasured possessions of the Rapier 
family. 

For a time, then, the heart Avas safe at* Mer- 
chiston. It AA'as embalmed and enclosed in a 
little steel case made of the blade of Montrose’s 


SAvord ; the case Avas placed in a fine gold filigree 
box AAdiich had belonged to John Rapier, the 
inventor of logarithms ; and the box in its turn 
AA^as deposited in a silver urn. 

Before very long, hoAA^ever, Lady Rapier de-. 
simtched the. casket by some faithful hand to the 
young Marquis of Montrose, aaJio, Avith Lord 
Rapier and others of the connection, AA'as still 
living in exile in Holland ; and here begins the 
first i)art of its adventures, of Avhich, unfor- 
tunately, no record noAv remains. 

For many years the heart anus completely lost 
sight of, and any hope of ever regaining it had 
long been given u^:), AAhen a friend of the Rapier 
family recognised the gold filigree box enclosing 
the steel case among a collection of curiosities in 
Holland. He purchased the relic at once, and 
returned it to Merchiston, at that, time the jDro- 
perty of Francis, the fifth Lord Raj^ier. There 
for a second time the heart rej^osed, but not for 
long. On the death of the fifth Lord Rajher 
it passed into the keeping of his only surAUA'- 
ing daughter, Hester, afterAvards Mrs Johnston. 
Some years after her marriage Mrs Johnston AA^as 
on a A^oyage to India Avith her husband, her 
little son, and all' their household gods, AA'lien 
their shij), AAhich formed part ,of the fleet under 
Commodore Johnston, Avas attacked by a French 
frigate, and a stiff fight ensued. Mr Johnston 
busied himself AAuth four of the guns uidoii the 
quarterdeck, Avhile his Avife, aaJio had refused to go 
beloAA^, remained beside him, a heroically obstinate 
figure holding by the oiie hand her little bo}^, and 
in the other a thick' velvet reticule, into AAdiich she 
had hurriedly crammed all the things she valued 
most, including, of course, the heart. In the 
middle of the fight a splinter struck Mrs John- 
ston on the arm, Avounding her seA^erely. The 
velvet reticule gave little protection to its precious 
contents, and the gold filigree box AA'as com- 
pletely shattered, but the inner steel case remained 
unharmed. It must haA^e been some consolation 
to Mrs Johnston that, AAdien the attacking frigate 
retired, the English Commodore left the liag-ship 
and came on board the Indiaman to offer his 
thanks and compliments to the lady and her 
husband, aaJio had set the creAA- so gallant an 
example. 

Arrived in India, it AA^as eas}^ to find a clever 
goldsmith, aaJio constructed another gold filigree 
box in place' of the one broken, also a silver urn 
like the original. On the outside of the urn Avas 
engraved in tAvo native dialects a short account 
of Montrose’s life and death. The urn soon 
came to be regarded by the natiA^es as some- 
thing uncanny, and the report spread that it 
AA^as a talisman, and that its OAAUier AA'ould iieA-er 
be AA^ounded or taken prisoner in battle. So 
one is not surprised to learn that before long 
the urn and its contents AAm'e stolen, and in 
spite of every effort could not be traced. Mrs 
Johnston, hoAA^ever, discovered after some time 
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that it had been sold for a large sum of money 
to a powerful chief in the neighbourhood of 
Madura. 

It was part of the training of the little boy 
who had stood beside his parents during the 
attack on the Indiaman to sj^end four months of 
every year with a native chief, in order to learn 
something of the language and native methods 
of hunting and shooting. While on a sporting 
expedition the boy distinguished himself in ward- 
ing off the attack of a wild-hog ; whereupon the 
chief, to show his appreciation of the j)erformance, 
promised, in true Oriental fashion, to give the 
lad practically, anything he chose to ask. As 
this- chief was the purchaser of the urn, young 
Johnston naturally begged that the family pro- 
perty might be handed back to him. The chief 
made a generous speech in reply, explaining that 
when he bought the urn and its contents he had 
no idea that they were stolen goods, and adding 
that ‘ one brave man should always- attend to the^ 
wishes of another brave man, whatever his religion 
or his race might be ; therefore he considered it 
his duty to fulfil the wishes of the brave man 
v^hose heart was in the urn, and whose wish had 
been that his heart should be kept by his de- 
scendants.’ Accordingly the boy returned home 
laden with gifts of all sorts for himself and his 
mother, and carrying with him the urn and a 


letter of apology from its late custodian. The 
death of this liberal - minded chief forms an 
interesting secpiel to this adventure of the heart. 
Having rebelled against the Habob of Arcot, he 
was taken by English troops, and he and many 
of his family were executed. When the chief 
was told he would be put to death, he referred 
to the story of Montrose, and said that as there 
was something alike in the manner of their 
dying, so he hoped that after death his atten- 
dants would preserve his heart as the heart of 
Montrose had been preserved, for future genera- 
tions to honour. 

The Johnston family returned to Europe in 
1792. Being in Erance at the time when the 
Revolutionary Government compelled all persons 
to give up their gold and silver plate and 
jewels, , Mrs Johnston entrusted the silver urn, 
with its enclosures, to an Englishwoman living at 
Boulogne,, who promised to kee20 it hidden until 
it could be safely conveyed to England; but the 
woman died soon afterwards, and from that time 
nothing has been seen or heard of the heart of 
Montrose. 

There would a 2 )pear to be little hope of the 
ultimate recovery of the relic ; yet stranger things 
have happened, and it may be that even after 
the lapse of a hundred years the heart of the 
Graham may once again rest on Scottish soil. 
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''On the Honeymoon, S:c. 

CHAPTER III. 


HE news of the engagement natu- 
rally afforded a choice bit of gossij) 
for the good j^^ople of Penruth. 
Some few wiseacres had, of course, 
long foreseen it ; others were 
genuinely sur]Drised ; and, as it 
disposed of one of the very few eligible bachelors 
the town jDOSsessed, that astonishment was not 
unmixed with consternation. 

Coloner Parkinson’s wife, the mother of four 
grown- u^) daughters, might surely be forgiven a 
sigh as she saw this chance for the settling of 
one of them nip 2 )ed in the bud. The showy and 
rather fast daughter of the j^i’incipal auctioneer, 
who bitterly resented her exclusion from the ‘ best 
society ’ of Penruth, and dressed better than any 
one in the -place, turned down the page on which 
her most glowing hopes were written, and deter- 
mined, when the next illness in the house occurred, 
to send for a new young doctor who was trying 
to set up a ^Dractice in the place. 

HoweA'er, I do not think Julius Standen had 
the breaking of any feminine hearts to be put 


dovm to his score. The modern girl has more dis- 
tractions and more scope for her surplus energies 
than the ‘young female’ of the period Jane 
Austen has portrayed for all time ; and if still 
as ready .to fall in love as her ^predecessor, she 
does not ‘brood over her silent heart, as on its 
nest the dove,’ but goes out and has a game at 
hockey — an excellent specific against vaporous 
love-dreaming. 

The rector and his wife looked at the matter 
exclusively from the ^Pohit of view of the benefit, 
or otherwise, to be derived from it by the j^arish, 
and they regretted the engagement. If the doctor 
had married some one who would have been a 
good ‘^parish worker,’ what a help her coming 
would have been ! Mrs Lessingham, they knew, 
aided languidly in some of her aunt’s charities ; 
but she was not the energetic fellow-labourer they, 
longed for. The Reverend John Talbot and his 
vdfe were from Yorkshire, and their restless 
actmty and the strenuous way in which they took 
life made them a great contrast to the easy-going 
west-country folk among whom their lot was cast. 
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Their curate, an ugly but very lively little Irish- 
man, also disaiDproved ; but his objections v-ere 
2mrel3^ jDersonal. He admired Mrs Lessingham 
immensely, and he thought the irresistible fasci- 
nation of his Irish wit and humour, and the 
2)athos he could into his voice when he sang 
the songs of his native land, would in time have 
won for him the matrimonial 'pTize which the 
brutal Saxon was now cariying off under his 
very nose. 

Meanwhile Julius Standen had to fit himself 
into his new r 61 e of engaged man. His busy life 
did not leave him very much time for loA^e- 
making ; but Mrs Trevanion, who was still all 
complacency about the affair, gave him graciously 
to imderstand that a cover would be laid for 
him every evening, and that she would cease to 
iimte him spjecially to dinner ; but he was to 
come whenever his duties permitted and his 
inclination p)rompted him. This was said with 
some of that archness which she occasionally and 
not very ha^Dpily assumed. Her greeting of him 
the first time he apj^eared at the Court in his 
new character was cordial ; but there was a mix- 
ture of condescension in it which had not hitherto 
been apparent in her treatment of him. 

‘Dear Doctor Standen,’ she said, holding out 
both her hands to him, ‘I am indeed rejoiced 
that my dear Effie is to find a ^^rotector in jmu. 
To think that she vdll be settled near me is such 
a comfort. I cannot tell 3-011 what I suffered when 
she left me before, though that was a most bril- 
liant match, and everything p)romised to be so 
highl}^ satisfactoiy.’ 

Julius could not helj) thinking that it would 
have been in better taste to have refrained from 
alluding to Efhe’s previous marriage at this p)ar- 
ticular moment ; but he submitted his hands to 
her fervent clasp), and as soon as he could get in 
a word he said, ‘ I need hardl}^ assure 3^11, Mrs 
Trevanion, that it will be my first care to make 
Effie happy.’ 

‘Hot Mrs Trevanion now,’ she cried, giving 
Ids hands a last vehement shake before letting 
them go ; ‘ you must call me Aunt Clara, m3^ dear 
Julius. I have alwa3^s thought Julius such a 
2)retty name,’ 

‘I have always hated it myself,’ said Julius 
bluntly ; ‘ but perhaps I shall get to like it 
better now.’ 

‘Elatterer!’ cried Mrs Trevanion, flicking him 
lightly on the shoulder with her hand — still a 
pretty, plump little hand, of which she was in- 
ordinately vain. ‘You will find Effie in her 
morning-room. Go and make your prett3^ speeches 
to her.’ 

Julius escaped all too udllingly from her 
effusiveness. 

Efiie’s sanctum was U]Dstairs and at the end of 
a long corridor. It was a prett3^, bow- windowed 
room, overlooking the old flower - garden. He 
knew it well, for Little Eairy had lain there 


until she grew too ill to leave her bed ; and 
the room still seemed to echo with the sweet, 
childish laugh. 

He had not got far down the corridor when 
a door before him op)ened and Effie came out ; 
she did not see him, and ^ was passing on to her 
morning-room. He laid his hand on her shoulder, 
and she started violentl3' and turned round. The 
bright flush that leaj)! to her cheek and the light 
of jo3' that danced in her e3^e were unmistakable 
tokens of her delight at seeing him. Julius 
felt the sweet flattery of it to his inmost core ; 
and, as no inquisitive housemaid was there to 
sp)3q he drew the form within his em- 

brace, and kissed the upturned , face with all the 
warmth that the most ardent of lovers could have 
shoAvn. / 

‘ Put your hat on, Effie, and come out for a 
turn,’ he said ; ‘ it ’s not so cold outside as it 
looks, and the air is most iiiAugorating.’ 

Effie hesitated a moment. She hated Avalking, 
and she loved lounging OAmr the fire, holding out 
her daintil3^-shod toes to the Avarmth ; but there 
AAns a neAv sort of luxuiy in being ordered about 
b3^ this masterfid. loA^’er. Pier first husband had 
been of a Aveak nature and her devoted slave ; 
there AA^as a charm in being dominated b3" this 
stronger Avill, at any rate AAdiile the novelt 3 " 
lasted. So she obedientl3^ Avent off, and 2oresentl3" 
rea2)2>eared in sealskin jacket and toque. 

Julius felt he could talk more freel3^ as the3^ 
joaced doAvn the long aA^enuQS, Avith the ground 
crisj) and frost3^ under their feet, and AAuntry 
gleams of sunshine, lighting uj) the AAude jDrospect 
of hill and dale, than shut up in Effie’s silk- 
hung boudoir. 

Hitherto the3^ had ahvays talked of her affairs 
onl3q and she reall3^ kneAV A^er3’’ little of his life 
and his aims ; but to-day she led him on ly 
gentle flatteiy and S3unpathetic questioning to 
02)en out more of his heart to her than he had 
done to an3'' one for 3^ears. 

‘ Look in the glass and see AAdiat a p)rett3^ colour 
you ’A^e got,’ he said as the3- re-entered the Court ; 
‘I’m sure the AAnlk has done 3^11 good.’ 

Effie made a little onoue. 

‘I’A^e gone out to ^Dlease you to-day,’ she 
said ; ‘ to-morroAV 3^011 must stay indoors to 2)lease 
me.’ 

‘To-morroAv I shall have to' go to Sanyford, 
and shall not be home till late. You have no 
idea 3'et AAffiat it is to haA^e to do Avith a ^^rofes- 
sional man, aaPio can iieA- er call his time his OAvn. 
I Avonder,’ he Avent on, taking a corner of her 
sealskin coat betAveen his fingers, ‘AAdiether I shall 
be able to afford 3^011 costly things like these. 
You Avill have a good deal- to p)ut Ayith, Effie, 
in becoming my AAufe. If 3mur love is liot strong 
enough to stand the’ 

Efiie AA^ould not let him finish. Her arms AA'ere 
round his neck, and she bent his head doAAUi till 
her lys could reach it. 
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‘ I love you ! I love yon ! I love yon ! So 
there’s nothing more to he said.’ 

A talk about ways and means with Mrs Tre- 
vanion was of course inevitable ; so Jnlins 
resolved to get it over at the earliest moment 
230ssible. 

Effie’s jointure, she told him, was very small. 
Her father-inJawj old Sir Eobert, had doubled 
it, as he thought it insufficient for the vddow of 
his eldest son ; bnt whether he wonld continue 
that when she remarried she conld not tell. 

‘Of course not,’ interposed Jnlins. ‘I t hin k 
the suggestion to discontinue it shonld come from 
Effie’s side. Thank goodness ! my wife will not 
need any man’s help. She can keep her jointnre 
for her dress and personal expenses.’ Then he 
entered into a few details, wliicli showed her that 
he was earning a A-ery fair income. ‘Though I 
am not the eldest son, there Avill be a good suin’ 
— he named the figure — ‘part of the fortune that 
Avas my mother’s, coming to me at my father’s 
death. I Avill insure my life for Effie’s benefit, 
so that if I die before my. father’ 

‘I am quite sure that you Avill do eA^erything 
that is generous and kind,’ said Mrs TreA-anion, 
smiling upon him benevolently ; and it Avas then 
that she had informed him that her house Avould 
be open to him every evening. 

When Julius^ left her he Avas a little irritated 
by her condescension. He kneAV that, in the 
matter of family, he Avas a good deal superior to 
Mrs TreA’-anion. The Standens of Longleat Manor 
in Warwickshire had OAvned their present estates 
for hundreds of years. In posts of command on 
land or at sea they had served their country 
Avorthily, if not brilliantly. He had been the 
first of his name to follow the profession of 
medicine, and he remembered hoAv his grand- 
father had opposed his doing so, saying that in 
his youth no gentleman’s son Avould haA^e thought 
of such a thing. 

^AtUre temj^Sj autres 'iTUBursP the old squire had 
said, and sighed heaAuly, as he leaned on a fi\^e-' 
barred gate and AA^atched a coA^ey of partridges 
rise in an adjoining field. The life of a country 
gentleman seemed to him the only life AA'Orth 
hALig, and he sighed to think its joys Avere 
nearly OA^er for him, and that in these degenerate 
days young men AA-ere not content to do as their 
fathers did before them. 

The boy had alAA'ays had a strong turn for 
botany, chemistry, and natural history ; and A\dien 
he had once begun to study the Avonders of the 
human frame, nothing Avould satisfy him but that 
he should deAmte his life to aiding in the long 
struggle fought out by science against ignorance 
and disease. 

It AA^as the theoretical part of the j^rofession 
that most fascinated him ; and after his studies 
at the London hospitals, he AA^ent to a famous 
medical school in Germany, the cradle of many 
important discoA^eries, Avyhere the'anost patient and 


minute inA^'estigations into the secrets of nature 
Avere carried on by deA^oted men of science, 
Avho Avere reAvarded for their incessant toil AAutli 
— so it seemed to English eyes — a stai’A^ation 
Avage. 

Coming back full of theories, and longing to 
revolutionise medical practice, it Avas lilce a dash 
of cold AA^ater in his face Avhen his friend and 
mentor, London’s greatest medical scientist, ad- 
vised him to take a country practice. 

‘Systems and theories are all A^ery AA^ell,’ he 
had said ; ‘ but it is practical knoAAdedge of human 
nature you AA^ant now. Go and make up pills for 
dysj^eptic squires and rheumatic farmers. It Avon’t 
be the AA^aste of time it seems to you noAv. At 
the end of ten years you can begin to AAuite your 
book. You AA^on’t feel so cocksure about all your 
theories then.’ 

This is hoAv Julius Standen came to be settled 
doAAm in the little Cornish toAAm of Penruth. He 
Avas a man who did Avell AAffiatever he set himself 
to do ; and he soon took a leading place among 
the members of the faculty in the neighbourhood, 
managing at the same time to find time for 
study, so as to keep himself abreast of modern 
progress. 

His friendship AAuth Geoffrey Ormiston AA^as an 
agreeable mental stimulus, and there AA'as one 
other resident of Penruth for AAffiom he had a 
strong liking and esteem. This AA^as Miss Doro- 
thea Caradoc, a maiden lady of middle age, who 
lived in a pretty cottage just outside the toAAui. 
Her SAA^eet, faded face, that still retained some of 
its former beauty, had alAA^ays attracted Julius ; 
and the more he kneAv of her the more he found 
to like and admire. 

Taa^’o special hobbies seemed to diAude Miss 

Caradoc’s' interest' and occiq^y her time : she loved ' 
floAA^ers and young girls. Her house and garden 
alAA^ays disp)layed a mass of blooms ; and her richer 
acquaintances, who sjDent large sums on their 

gardens and hothouses, used to complain that 
nothing grcAA^ for them as it greAv for Miss 

Caradoc. Her tAvo neat maid - seiwants adored 

her, and AmAved they AA^ould neA^er leave her for 
any man alLe ; but she merely smiled, remember- 
ing they had not been the only ones aaJio had 
said so. She neA^er grumbled AAdien they left her 
for the risks and uncertainties of a j)Oor marriage. 
‘It’s right they should taste the joys and soitoaa^s 
of life,’ she Avould say ; ‘ they can have ease and 
plenty Avith me, but nothing to fill their em2)ty 
Avomen’s hearts.’ Erom AAdiich it AAdll be seen that 
Miss Caradoc AA^as no ordinary old maid. 

Some people called Miss Caradoc eccentric 
because, though she did a good deal for the poor, 
she did not do it in the usual and orthodox 
AA^ay. She did not join the rector’s band of active 
parish Avorkers, but she interested herself a great 
deal in the girls employed at the immense factory 
near Penruth. She AA^ould ask tAA*o or three of 
them at a time to have tea AAuth -her in the 
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garden on a summer evening, and slie ver}'' soon 
got to know all their little troubles, and to find 
ways of lielihng them and ^\dnning their con- 
fidence ; and even the manager of the works at 
last- remarked on the improvement that had taken 
place in their manners since Miss Caradoc had 
interested herself in them. She usually spoke of 
herself as very poor, but there always seemed to 
be y)lenty of money' forthcoming for any scheme 
for their benefit ; and some people altogether 
disbelieved in her povertj^, since, as they de- 
clared, her flowers alone must cost her a small 
fortune. 

Julius went to see her soon after his engage- 
ment was made public, and received from her 
warmer congratulations than from any one 
else. 

‘ I have always thought ]\Irs Lessingham so 
charming,’ she said, ‘ and I felt so very, veiy 
sorry for her when her child died. I don’t know 
anything I could have wished for better than this,’ 

‘It is most flattering to me that you should 
say so. Every one seems to think that I shall 
be a model husband, but I wish I could feel 
so sure of it myself. I am getting fixed into 
bachelor habits, and I really know very little of 
women’s v^ays.’ 


‘ Oh ! I have no fear for you two. jMrs 
Lessingham is so sweet and trachible. You really 
seem made for one another.’ 

Wlien Julius left her he felt more dissatisfied 
with himself than ever. Wliy could he not feel 
more elation at the ^^rospect before him ? Was 
all life going to prove so much flatter than he 
had anticipated, or was it that he had a heart 
incaxoable of deep feeling ? He was fond of Effie : 
of that he felt sure. He recalled her flower-like 
prettiness and her caressing ways. He liked the 
gracious welcome he always received at the Court, 
the pretty and well-lighted rooms, the easy flow 
of talk, the subtle undercurrent of flattery that 
lay in Effie and her aunt’s assumption of the 
position of feminine subordination to the ruling 
monarch, the floAver- decked table and the pierfectly 
cooked dinner — all combined to afford a pleasant 
Adsta lying ahead of his daily toil. But Avhere 
Avas the rajAture of the lover? Hoav AA^as it that 
his heart did not beat a bit the faster AA'hen he 
entered the long draAving-room and saAv Effie 
rise from her lounging-chair Avith a Ioav cry of 
delight ? 

The only conclusion that he could come to AA^as 
that he AA-as a selfish brute, quite undeserving of 
his good luck. 


RIDING AND CAMPING IN MOROCCO. 


0 many Englishmen, maybe because 
their fathers for a short time held 
the port, Morocco has no meaning 
beyond Tangier ; and a member of 
the ‘ Tiwellers ’ aaJio has passed a 
Avinter in that threshold of the 
empire AAmuld scarcely hesitate to accept the 
modest credit of haAdng travelled in the countiy. 
Yet Tangier is eminently unprofitable to those 
AAL'ose nostrils Avould inhale the true perfume 
of the East. Tangier is, in fact, a AAdiite-robed 
axDost'ate, turning her back on the desert and 
casting the eyes of invitation at the Frank OA^er 
the Avater ; converted, like half her Moslem 
guests, to modern ciAulisation, though not perhaps 
to other faiths. Tangier, AAuth her entourage 
of diplomatic mediocrity and commercial unrest, 
her telegraph and pale electric beam, her daily 
journal (saA^e the mark !), and her tourists, is 
a continual A^exation to the nicer taste. Her 
minarets, AAdierefrom is cried the true pronounce- 
ment at the ordained hours of prayer, are hidden 
from eA^ery standpoint by the rainbow profanities of 
Christian flags AvaAung proudly from the Legations; 
stiff-necked sons of Israel, attired in the et ccetera of 
progress,* violate the mosque steps ; phlegmatic 
Nazarenes stalk unrebuked by the holy j)laces. 


" In tlie interior Jgaa’S Avonld not be alloAved to Avear 
trousers. 


Were it not for a climate like unto that AAdiicli 
must pervade the paAdlions of paradise, Tangier 
Avould be no AAdiit superior to the other AA^atering- 
places across the sea, for the Koran and. Tradi- 
tions are all but forgotten, Avhile usury and loud 
Avomen are flaunted from the housetop. Nay, has 
not the shoAvman of the infidels — Cook— made 
the Kasbah and Soko his oaaui ; and is he not 
prej^ared, for fifteen dollars paid betAA^een each 
rising and setting of the sun, to guide and feed 
those of his kind aaJio Avould shoot the father of 
gazelles and the red-legged bird that feeds on 
young grapes? — so my loader called the red- 
legged partridge I Wherefore let all aaJio have a 
soul for the more mystic beauties of A1 Moghreb 
gladly leave Tangier to the inexperienced tourists, 
AAdiose consolation for their oaaui infirmities is to 
sneer in the bazaars at the refined survivals of 
days that kncAv no such vulgarities as themselves. 

Let them rather take the steamer to some point 
farther doAvn that ocean coast, surf-beaten summer 
and Avinter alike, eA^en Avere it onlj^ to Bar al 
Baida (called by those aaJio shaA^e the chin ‘ Casa- 
blanca,’ AAdiich is merely a barbarous equivalent 
for the musical Arabic), passing in a single night 
Spartel, and that sludtanieli (dcAdlment, as they 
call eA^erything electrical) the semaphore ; also 
Arzila, AAdiich lies Ioav down on the’ sandbanks ; 
also Laraiche, once offered to the British Maghze^i 
(Government) in return for help against the. 
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enemies of ‘ our master ’ tlie Sultan ; also Sali, 
whicli smiles at > Eabat across the malarial 
Bouregreg, and hides within its white walls 
red-haired Moslems descended from northern 
pirates who carried their trade into these waters, 
and there found among the Faithful able and 
willing disciples. 

Dar al Baida itself has a pale and insipid 
profile ; nor is the view from the port more 
promising. Withal, it is a capital starting-point 
for a ride inland through a district as rich 
almost in game as it is in grain ; and there 
are one or two redeeming spots in the place 
itself — to wit, the British Vice-Consulate, em- 
bedded in a maze of roses, and more than one 
other garden belonging to such Europeans as 
spend a peaceful and not unprofitable existence 
while they sell grain and hides, and swell their 
balance against the day of reckoning when they 
shall shake the dust of Moghreb from off their 
slippers, and return to the fogs that filled ‘their 
mothers’ lungs. Will they be wholly glad Surely 
not. 

The landing at Dar al Baida is scandalously 
bad, worthy of all the worst traditions of a 
slumbering Government — almost as disgraceful, 
indeed, as that at Tilbury, where those who 
rule the world’s waterways are wont in their 
haste to alight (repenting at leisure at the quay 
and station) for the headquarters of sin farther 
up the river. Yet those who have not before 
gone ashore at a ' Moorish port may find some 
distraction in the rhythmic imiDrecations of the 
sinewy rowers ; while any one dangling an idle 
hand in the streaming water may have the good 
fortune to dispel any momentary en7iui by con- 
tact until the purple filaments of one or other 
of the ‘Portuguese men-of-war’ which muster 
hereabouts more bravely than in the smoother 
waters of Lisbon or Aveira, and evoke the 
choicest compliments of wandering unbelievers, 
making their hands to swell even as pumpkins 
in the autumn markets. The Custom-House pro- 
vides another interlude. Herein sit grave officials 
who seem to ponder much on the promise of 
another life, yet have the eyes of hawks for the 
matters of this, loving above all else worldly 
snuff and their master, yet not wholly despising 
the ripe fruits of discreetly projected haJcsheesli. 
Was not the Frank fashioned a fool for the 
better equipment of the Faithful? A quaint 
fiscal reasoning impels the chief of the three judges 
to impound a case of cartridges, and ]iass over 
the arm of precision for which they were in- 
tended. Yet, when one comes to think of it, 
does not this master-stroke at once render the 
weapon innocuous ? How can even that practised 
sophist know that six other cases are packed 
away in tea-chests by hands long practised in 
circumventing the inland revenue of many flags? 
— thus provicling ammunition against halluf (boar), 
the father of tusks. 


Once we have accomplished the landing and 
the ordeal of the clouane^ and, under friendly 
auspices, the finding of suitable quarters for our 
short stay, we lunch by invitation with a Euro- 
pean of the and avail ourselves of his 

experience in the mustering of a caravan. Our 
itinerary is not ambitious, embracing only the 
route between here and Mogador — with such 
shooting of boars and partridges as we may get 
on the way : it is the middle of April, so that we 
ma}^ look for the last of the partridges, just as 
Tangier is shooting its .mmeeni, or quail — and we 
shall there dismiss our following, and, our wan- 
derings over, take the Spanish steamer up the coast, 
joining, if it ever gets as far as Tangier, the home- 
ward P. & 0. at ‘ Gib.’ This means that we shall 
be home for the Derby, an adjustment that repre- 
sents the fitness • of things to, at any rate, one 
of the party. Our caravan for the fortnight’s 
trip need not, of course, be large ; and we con- 
sider half the battle won when our host puts 
us in the way of an ideal headman, one who has 
twice visited Europe, bringing back with him 
several mellifluous Spanish oaths and a nice taste 
in currying anything from a grasshopper to a 
chicken — the latter accomplishment he picked up 
from an Indian mess-cook, into whose shoulder 
he subsequently stuck -the knife of temporarily 
interrupted friendship, at Gibraltar — and is in 
consequence a personage addressed by his fellow- 
servants as sicU. A faithful and handy servant 
he was duly do prove, permitting no man to rob 
his employers, so only his own little perquisites 
passed muster ; shunning tobacco and strong 
waters ; attending on Friday the bath and mosque, 
particularly when we urgently needed his services ; 
and showing at intervals such tremendous zeal in 
our service that those under him were involun- 
tarily driven to impious meditation on the ways 
and means of self-destruction, which means end- 
less declension in the bottomless j)it. 

As we had no heavy baggage beyond the 
suspiciously weighty tea-chests and our guns, 
there would be no need of camels, mules amply 
sufficing to bear our belongings as far as Suera, 
as the followers of the Prophet style Mogador 
— Suera, the Picture ! This consideration, while 
simplifying the problem before us, also robbed 
our camp of a picturesque Eastern flavour, much 
to the regret of the Impressionist, who rather 
wished to charter on his own account one of 
those accursedly obstinate yet most enduring 
beasts, that ever grumble and deal free favours with 
their foam-flecked teetb, yet are exceeding hardy 
and rarely fall by the way. First, however, we 
required three good horses for ourselves. In any 
other country so far west we should unquestion- 
ably, seeing how short was our stay, have hired 
such mounts as we might require ; but our friend 
strongly advised that we should buy them, and 
laughed outright on hearing the protests raised 
against such quite unholy extravagance. 
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Heedless to say, the iiitelligence of our landing, 
as well as the exact planning of our -journey in 
greater detail than we knew it ourselves, was all 
round the town — in the European q[uarter and 
the Moorish quarter and the Jewish quarter — 
three minutes after we had juggled our belong- 
ings through the Customs, so that it’ may not 
have been all coincidence that sent those en- 
trusted with the sale of three Mast horses,’ cried 
through the streets on the Dutch auction princqDle, 
past our friend’s garden when we were at lunch. 
This method of disposing of horses in Morocco 
is simple and effective. The auctioneer himself 
mounts the fiery steed and starts off through the 
narrow streets, shouting some absurd price that 
makes men look askance and ask if his grand- 
father is Masting the eternal fires’ — a colloquial 
expression of contempt. Our host’s accustomed ear 
at once detected the apjoroaching voice crying, 
‘ Thirty dollars 1 thirty dollars ! ’ and we went 
down to the gate to inspect the evolutions of 
these bargains, ^Vhich their master was only 
disposing of that he might muster the expenses 
of a journey to the sacred shrine at Mecca, there 
to pray for his father, who lay bedridden of a 
fistula. One of the trio was a sorry screw, even 
for these parts ; but the other two, having — since 
our faces showed no enthusiasm and our host 
was obdurate in our behalf — cantered somewhat 
rapidly down the auctionary gamut from thirty 
dollars to eight, were ranged alongside that we 
might have the saddles removed under pur eyes 
and look for sore backs, no uncommon incentive 
hereabouts (religious ambitions apart) to selling — 
who but the Nsara (Christian or European) are 
honourable in their horse-dealing ! — and note the 
extent to^ vdiich emancipation of the backbone 
might perchance indicate underfeeding. ' Eor a 
wonder — so our host said — the beasts were found 
to be fairly sound ; and when the purchase- 
money had, amid much calling Allah to witness, 
been finally reduced to seven dollars in the one 
case and five and a half in the other, the deal 
was made. Two days more, as a matter of fact, 
went to finding the third mount, which proved, 
even at nine dollars, out and away the best of 
aU. 

j\leanwhile we had hired our mMes and mule- 
teers. This had to be done with some ceremony 
through the ainin^ or grand-master of the guild — 
every trade has an miin, even the snake-charmers 
— and three worthy fellows, wearing yellow wool 
about their forehead (and not much beside), were 
soon attached to us for a period of two weeks, 
at a jDiice that j)i'ecluded all thought of haggling, 
and that shall not be named for fear those 
unsophisticated aids ^to cheap travel should be 
corrupted by evil communications from trades- 
unions at home. Suffice it to say that many 
an American who is anxious to visit in one 
afternoon the sights of Edinburgh would cheer- 
fully pay for the round drive more than we 


paid those three muleteers for the fortnight. 
Great indeed is the ^Dower of silver and bronze 
if you know where to lay them out to best 
advantage ! 

The horses and mules being thus respectively 
purchased and hired, and a couple of second-hand 
tents — relics of an unsuccessful mission — being 
likewise acquired, we naively suggested a start 
that evening. Onl}^ the old Government soldier, 
provided by the governor, was needed to comiffete 
our retinue, and he had been promised by the 
hour of the afternoon prayer. Our friends of the 
country smiled the smile of wisdom into the 
sleeve of homespun. ‘ No man,’ said our host, 
Miurries in this country. If you hurr}^ yourself 
you miss its greatest charm ; if 3 mu tr}^ to make 
a native hurry — well, tr}^ ! ’ did try, and we 

might as well have tried to make the waves 
down at the port roll backwards against the 
Americas. It was not until, on the eve of the 
second da,y, our men had realised that, in spite 
of their having alread}^ squandered the half of 
their meagre wage on hief (a narcotic of ^Dounded 
hemp), coffee, and priestesses of the dance, their 
fortnight’s work would . date from our dej^arture 
from the town, that we did contrive to get free 
of the gates at 5 P.ii. on the third morning. At 
the head of our not unimjDosing caravan ambled 
the aged soldier, wrajDped like his gun in an 
impenetrable cover of white canvas ; then we 
ourselves cantered abreast immediately after him, 
eliciting remonstrance ' whenever we passed him ; 
then our headman Hussein, bestriding the suarries 
(saddle-bags) on the best of the baggage-mules 
with a dignity that none but a Moor, caliph, or 
slave could muster in such circumstances ; lastty, 
the three remaining mules, well laden, with their 
owners trudging, barefoot and uncomjffaining, 
alongside. 

So down the coast we rode for a space, the 
blue ocean j)eeping at us through ^^ellow seas 
of maize and A\dieat and barley — Allah ! what 
waving oceans of j)recious grain they would swell 
to under the persuasion of Chicago ploughshares ! 
— with islets of stones, and patches of henna, 
which had been very solicitouslj^ coaxed by irri- 
gation for a second crop, that present^ would 
stain the rosebud lips in the grave old bashaw’s 
harem. At every few hundred yards we would 
pass the little white shrine of some departed 
saint, our old henchman slowing down to a walk, 
the while he' devoutly lisj^ed the attributes of 
Allah ; and on almost every hilltop, recalling the 
mediseval border raids of more northern climes, 
was a grim citadel, from the rudely mullioned 
windows of which retiring Moslems frowned down 
on the progress of the stranger they might not 
in these degenerate days harass to the glory of 
the true faith. 

MHien the sun got uncomfortably attentive, 
about ten in the morning, we halted in a shady 
little orchard of fig-trees, with a surrounding, but 
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not very efficient, wall of stones ; and Hussein, 
sending on the muleteers to a prearranged camp- 
ing-ground, brought forth from the j)^'i™iers of 
his own beast a wondrous miscellany of, aids to 
comfort, including not only food and drink, but 
also mgs and pillows, in case we might like a 
siesta. One of us, at aii}^ rate did, the other two 
strolling over some flat country to the ocean, not 
half a mile distant, where one had revolver prac- 
tice against a rock, while the other contemplated 
bathing, being only deterred b}^ the s]Dectacle of 
whole squadrons of the afore-named ‘men-of-war’ 
stationed just behind the surf and greedily 
stretching their purple arms in quest of obliging 
victims. A cou^Dle of brace of wild doves were, 
however, added to the j^otted horrors from the 
Stores, the sight of the tins strangely linking 

that peaceful Moorish coast scene and the foggy 
London street that runs even unto the Hall of 

Cadis. At two, carefully choosing for our re- 

newed energy the very hottest hour of the 
Moorish day, we again took the road, trotting 
steadily on until the sun got well dovm on the 
ocean, tanning our right cheeks and withdrawing 
his declining warmth from the myriad insects that 
buzzed in the palmetto coverts. Not, indeed, 

imtil the stars were twinkling in a cloudless sky 
did we reach our camp, which was pitched beside 
the ruined castle of a very warlike old chieftain, 
with whom our Government relic had some sotto 
wee j)alaver — persuading the lord of the manor, 
we hoped, that our throats were not worth the 
cutting — before that dignitary seemed attracted 
by our company, and even went the length of 
sending out men to help our servants with the 
tents. 

The evening meal was a marked improvement 
on that of the morning, for Hussein ]3^'6sently 
discovered, in addition to his skill in currying, 
a very pretty trick of boiling down the small 
chickens of the country to a very admirable 
broth ; and some Spanish claret, lightened with 
apollinaris, -went very well with this camp-fare. 
Our protector, the chieftain of the ruin close by, 
was a man with a family history — as family 
histories go in Morocco ; for his father, having 
had an ill-timed difference of opinion on a 
financial matter with the last Sultan, had felt it 
good for his health to put himself under the 
imperial protection of Britain. The son’s claim 
to a vicarious ciMlisation was made good by a 
very healthy appreciation of both our claret and 
our cigarettes ; and had we not taken timely 
warning from the invaluable Hussein, who i^ro-. 
bably foresaw a shortage of luxuries not wholly 
despised b}^ himself, the cadi’s indifference to the 
tenets of his faith, which rigidly j^roscribes both 
wine and tobacco, might have cost us dear. 
There is a place and season even for the virtue 
of hosjDitality ; but the first of foiirteen evenings 
in a moving camp, with no possible renewal of 
supplies, is neither. Therefore did two of us 


distract the cadi’s attention with the mechanism 
of an ejector twelve-bore, while the third of the 
party, having the knack of such conjurings, made 
the allurements of the table vanish in thin air 
in a manner that woiild not' have shamed 
Maskelyne or Bertram. 

Our self-invited guest proved a sorry rogue 
enough, for he greatly overcharged us next 
morning for the barley sent in for our animals ; 
nor would he give us guides to the nearest 
shooting-grounds. His directions, framed after his 
third glass of claret, fourth cigarette, and tvrenty- 
fifth milk-biscuit, were not much clearer than the 
^ first on the right, third on the left, bear roimd 
to the right and keep straight on, then ask 
again ’ of the country constable at home, the 
difficulty being aggravated by the total absence of 
anything resembling a road or turning beyond 
the camel-scratch in the stony desert dignified 
hereabouts with the name of treJe — curiously 
enough, a current Moorish word, even in the 
interior — not to mention the improbability ■ of 
again meeting any one during the next twenty- 
four hours. 

After a broken night’s rest, disturbed by the 
cadi’s dogs and fowls, as well as by the dis- 
appointed mutterings of the guards he placed 
around our camp — ^hramiin^ (bastards, or sons of 
sin, a term used about once a minute), as Hussein 
put it, with a characteristic delicacy in referring 
to his compatriots, who would steal anything, 
from a gun to a cube of table-sugar — we got off 
soon after daybreak. 

Our guns were slung in expectation of per- 
chance a wild bustard or two ; but never a shot 
we got that , day, although we saw and heard an 
abundance of non-sporting animal life : grave old 
storks strutting head and shoulders above the 
wa^dng maize, and bobbing every now and again 
to stab some wanton frog with their yellow bills ; 
kites and kestrels, and great ^u^ltures, wheeling 
oyer the hot plain and keenly prospecting for 
such small deer or carrion as would, after their 
kind, allay their pangs of hunger ; blinking and 
belated owls, that sat motionless on withered 
tree-stmnps close by where we rode ; flitting bee- 
eaters and skimming hoopoes ; the singing bilbil 
and the mournful curlew ; frogs croaking wher- 
ever we rode past water, and crickets making 
sibilant music in the drier tracts — great variety 
of fauna, commensurate with the variety of. land- 
scape. Eye and ear alike enjoyed Nature at her 
best, though eyes were shaded vdth smoked 
glasses and ears hid beneath a silk handkerchief, 
tucked for added protection within the pith 
helmet. The caress of the noonday sim need 
not, even in April, be treated lightly. 

Late that afternoon we rode into the thick of 
a great country fair, where was strange bartering 
of fast camels and blood horses, haggling over 
European merchandise, and passing of light Spanish 
coin, with much rej)risal and recrimination, dear 
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to the commercial heart under every hue of skin ; 
and as those on the outskirts of this great 
crowd made some show of hostile demonstration, 
we sent on our old Government soldier, having 
been told to rely on him in such emergencies, 
and feeling better able to spare him for experi- 
ments than either ourselves or the man who was 
to cook for us. The gesture witli which this 
sexagenarian, with a flint-lock still more obsolete 
than himself, rode by grace of his master’s livery 
right into that throng and pushed its many 
elements aside like so much dirt, clearing a 
path for us with the butt-end of his covered gun, 
was a study. A picture of the veteran treating 
that gesticulating and gibbering crowd like vermin 
would make a block in the Academy ; but the 
Academy will never have such a picture, and the 
grim old war-dog lives only in our memory. 

On the second night we camped by a village, 
the men of which gave us excellent accounts of 
the partridges in cove^^s in some fields a few 
miles off the main road to Mazagan. Thither we 
accordingly journeyed, and in two or three hours, 
and with no dog, bagged an average of eight 
brace to each gun, which satisfied us in the cir- 
cumstances. On the fourth day we crossed the 
river Um Erbeya in boats a mile or two above 
a white town of considerable pretensions, the 
natives of which were reported uncertain in 
■ temper. We would not on this occasion risk even 
our old soldier, who had by now endeared him- 
self to us, so we made a detour, and reached 
Mazagan late in the afternoon. This seaiDort 
offered nothing to detain us, and we pushed on 
the same evening, after paying oiu' respects to 
vice-consul, Mr S., do’wn the coast. 
Gazelles were sighted on the second day out of 
Mazagan ; but they fled at our apx^roach, and 
nothing came within range. Boars, however, we 
got the evening before reaching Saffi — two old 
tuskers out of a couple of families. Not one of 
our true believers would lend, a hand at either 
grallocking or carrying the unclean ones, so that 
much excellent bacon was left to the vultures 


and jackals. Yet let the non-sporting judgment 
exonerate us on the ground that these wild swine 
play the mischief with the crops, the native 
weapons and marksmanship being as a rule quite 
incapable of keeping them under. 

Saffi is attractive only in the same measure as 
an ugly woman veiled and sitting on a house-top. 
The ocean surf ]orevents Frankish steamers from 
calling there on five voyages out of every six, so 
that the genial vice-consul, as well as the resident 
partner of a well-known Barbary firm, has often 
to go overland to Mogador, there to pick up the 
boat. Thither on this occasion journeyed we, 
crossing the Tensift River (which has its source 
in the Atlas, beyond even the palm-girdled city 
of Marrakesh), arriving on the appointed day at 
the Palm-Tree Hotel, kept by R., one of the best 
sportsmen who ever made Morocco his home. 
Three days we had to wait before the rickety 
Spanish steamer hove in sight round the little 
island, and meanwhile we dismissed our camp, 
who found a cheap return job to Bar al Baida ; 
not, however, before two of the muleteers had 
been haled to the. gateway before tlie cadi for 
riotous conduct in which some local ladies were 
not wholly uninterested ; ' and then the cadi 
stroked his snow-white beard, and praised Allah, 
and fined them a dollar each. It was written ! 
(In Moorish communities justice is administered 
in a gateway — hence ‘ The Porte : ’ the Turkish 
Government.) 

We tarried our three days in the best-laid-out 
coast port of the country — one that puts the 
narrow, evil-ordered streets of Tangier to shame. 
Here we sold off our horses and tents, actually at 
a profit, and sadly took leave of the fascinating 
country, with which our acquaintance had been 
all too short. Hamdullillah ! Q Thank God 1 ’) we 
are free to pay it another visit, penetrating per- 
chance farther inland to Fez or Mequinez (the 
city of great gates), or even to Marrakesh (the 
city of red brick), most remote from civilisation, 
nearest to the mountains and the desert, best 
beloved of the Shereefian Court. 


THE LHOK OF WILLIAM P H I P S. . 

A TRUE TALE OF TREASURE TROVE. 

By Trion:\iAXBY, Author of Kings of the Bunting-Field, Kings of the Turf &c. 



sea went into other hands than 
his ; still, enough fell to his share to make him 
not only a rich but a famous man. In the search 
for this sunken treasure he met with perils and 
adventures more exciting even than those* which 


Mr Robert Louis Stevenson has a 2 q:)ortioned to 
the heroes of his enthralling romance ; and in the 
face of danger and death he proved himself a 
right valiant and resolute leader. 

From the very beginning there was something 
out of the common about William Phips and his 
surroundings. His father was James Phips of 
Bristol, gunsmith, who emigrated vdth his wife to 
New England some twenty years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed there from the Mmjfloieer. Mrs 
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Pliips is described by lier son’s friend and biog- 
rapher, Cotton Mather, as ‘ a fruitful mother,’ 
and she certainly deserved that epithet, for she 
bore her husband six -and -twenty children, of 
whom twenty-one were sons. William was the 
youngest but one, and was born on the 2nd of 
February 1651, at what Cotton Mather calls ‘a 
despicable plantation on the river of Kennebeck, 
and almost the farthest village of the eastern 
settlement of New England.’ 

Up to the age of eighteen the lad lived with 
his mother, ^ keeping of sheep in the wilderness ; ’ 
bis father, I j^resume, having died, for I cannot 
believe that James Phips would have allowed any 
sun of his to reach the age of eighteen without 
having been taught either to read or write. 
William’s friends were anxious that he should 
settle down on a iDlantation -and live the humble 
life of a backwoodsman. ‘ But,’ says Cotton 
Mather in his quaint style, Hie had an unac- 
countable impulse upon his mind perswading him, 
as he would jirivately hint unto some of them, 
that he was born to greater matters. To come 
at' those “greater matters,” his first contrivance 
was to bind himself an ajiprentice unto a 
ship’s caiqienter for four j^ears ; in which 
time he became a master of the trade that 
once, in a vessel of more than forty thousand 
tons, repaired the ruins of the earth — Noah’s, I 
mean.’ 

So William Phijis went to Boston ; and there, 
whilst following his trade assiduously, he also 
learned to read and write. Moreover, being a 
youth with a keen eye for the main Miance, he, 
‘by a laudable deportment, so recommended him- 
self that he married a young gentlewoman of 
high re]mte, who was the widow of one Mr John 
Hull, a well-bred merchant’ 

William’s first venture in shqibuilding on his 
own account was a most unfortunate speculation. 
He . built the ship to order, launched her, and 
had a cargo of lumber ready, by which he 
exjDected to make a large profit ; but the Indians 
rose, took the settlers by surprise, and would 
have murdered them had not Phips, abandoning 
the valuable cargo, taken them on board his ship 
to Boston. It was a characteristic act of gene- 
rosity to convey the fugitives free of all charges, 
though the loss of his ^ intended .cargo nearly 
ruined him. His wife, however, seems to have 
regarded his conduct as quixotic, and probably 
rated him severely for his folly ; but William 
took it all philosophically. He had the pro- 
' foundest faith in his own luck, and frequently 
told his wife that he should yet be captain of a 
king’s ship and the owner of ‘ a fair brick house 
in the Green Lane of North Boston ; ’ and it 
might be ‘this would not be all that the provi- 
dence of God would bring him to.’ Mistress 
Phips, however, did not share in these sanguine 
visions, but, says the chronicler, ‘ entertained 
them Avith a sufficient incredulity.’ A practical 


Avoman, no doubt, Avas Mistress Phips, Avho had 
no patience Avith dreamers. 

The sea had ever had a fascination for Williaiii 
Phips. There he believed lay the path to that 
good fortune Avhich Providence certainly had in 
store for him. So to sea he Avent, and in the 
course of one of his voyages he heard a Avild tale 
of some great Spanish treasure-ship Avrecked off* 
the Bahamas Avith untold Avealth in her hold. 
This story seized upon his imagination ; and 
liaAdng ascertained that there undoubtedly Avas 
such a sunken treasure-ship, he ‘had a strong 
impression iq)on his mind that he must be 
the discoA^erer.’ So absolutely convinced Avas he 
that this Avas the source from Avhich his fortunes 
Avere to sp>ring that he set sail for England 
to obtain the necessary fimds for p)rosecuting his 
search. 

MBiilst he Avas hanging about the Admiralty 
Office at Whitehall, Avaiting Avearily from day to 
day for audience of the Duke of Albemarle, avIio 
had a patent from the king as Becewer- General 
of Wrecks, a strange thing happened to the Ncav 
England skipper. There came one day to his 
humble lodging an old man, avIio begged to be 
alloAved to talk Avith him. Phips, a forlorn 
stranger in London, Avas only too glad of any one 
to conA'erse Avith. His A^enerable Ausitor Avas an 
astrologer, and he entreated leaA^e to draAV the 
NeAv Englander’s horoscope. William, being a 
stout Puritan, regarded astrolog}’ as part and 
parcel of the ‘black art’ of Avhich the Prince of 
Darkness himself is the arch-patron. He Avanted 
no dealings Avith the children of Satan. Never- 
theless, from information Avhich’ he let fall, the 
astrologer dreAv the horoscope and predicted six 
notable events A^’hich should hapjDen to WiUiain 
Phips, AAdth the dates for each. The Nbav Eng- 
lander glanced at the paper, and then flung 
it contemptuously into his trimk among other 
documents by Avhich he set small store. Wliat 
the contents of the horoscope Avere aauII appear 
subsequently. 

Gifted AAdth infinite j^atience and a persuasive 
tongue, Phips at length got Avhat he Avanted. 
The Duke of Albemarle and certain other persons 
of quality, believing his story, supplied the neces- 
sary funds, and gaA^e the NeAv England skip)per 
the command of the Algier-Eose frigate of eighteen 
guns, on condition that the bulk of the treasiu’e 
Avas to be handed over to them. So William 
Phips found the first of liis ambitions realised. 
He Avas captain of a king’s ship, Avith a creAv of 
ninety-five men under him. 

He soon began to find that treasure-seeking Avas. 
not all plane-sailing. He had deriA^ed his infor- 
mation as to the locality of the Avreck from an 
old Sj^aniard A\'ho proA^ed to be Avoefully out of 
his reckoning, for no A^estige of the sunken shii) 
could be discovered near, the reefs Avhich Phq)s 
had marked doAvn. 

The creAA', Aveary of the unsuccessful search, 
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plotted to seize tlie sliip and do a little piracy 
on their own account. '\Yhen the plot was ripe 
the mutineers, cutlass in hand, made a dash for 
the quarterdeck. Phips had no inkling of the 
matin}-, and was unarmed ; but Avithout a 
momentls hesitation he dashed in among the 
mutineers, felling them right and left Avith his 
fists. So fierce and sudden Avas his onslaught, so 
terrible his strength and fury, that the mutineers 
fell back before him, and crying out, ‘The devil 
is let loose among us,’ threAV down their cutlasses 
and fl.ed. Thus, Avithout a Aveapon, but Avith only 
his bare hands, he ' coAved and quelled the 
mutineers. 

HoAvever, the spirit of mutiny Avas only 
scotched, not killed, A feAV A^"eeks later, Avhen 
the frigate lay careening at one of the desolate 
Spanish islands, the creAv, aU except ten men, 
Avent into the Avoods, ostensibly for a daj^s diA^er- 
sion ; but their real object Avas to mature another 
plot for seizing the ship, abandoning on the 
island the captain and those Avho refused to join 
them, and then sailing off to seek their fortunes, 
in the Southern Seas. Finding that the assist- 
ance of the ship’s carpenter Avas indispensable to 
their designs, they sent a messenger to the sliip 
to fetch him. When he arriA^ed they rei^ealed 
their plans to him, and gai^e him the choice of 
joining them or dying on the s^iot. The car- 
penter asked for half-an-hour to consider the 
matter. The mutineers sent him back to the 
shix^ to allay susiiicion, Avith a sjiy to keep Avatch 
OA^er him lest he should attempt to play the 
traitor. 

The honest carpenter Avas noAv in a fix. He 
had no mind to cast in his lot Avith the muti- 
neers, yet kneAv not how to alarm the captain 
Avithout being instantly pistolled by the spy Avho 
kept close to his heels. Presently a brilliant 
idea occurred to him. Feigning to be seized Avith 
a sudden fit of colic, for some minutes he Avrithed 
ill agony ; then, gasping out, ‘ I must liaise a 
dram, or I shall die,’ rushed to the cajitain’s 
cabin for a tot of rum. There he hurriedly 
broke the dreadful neivs to Phips. That cool- 
headed mariner received the tidings calmly, and 
said to the trembling caiq^enter, ‘ Go back to 
those rogues in the Avood, sign articles Aidth them, 
and leaA^e me to proAude for the rest.’ 

No sooner had the carpenter set oft' to join the 
mutineers than Caiitain Phips called together the 
ten men left on -the ship, among Aidioni Avas the 
gimner, and put the case before them. 

‘Now, my lads, Avill you stand by me in this 
extremity like honest English seamen, or not?’ 

To Avhicli the ten rejilied, ‘We Avill stand by 
you if you can sai^e us.’ 

‘ By the help of * God,’ said the captain, ‘ I 
do not fear to do that ; and I ’ll bring those 
rogues to their knees before I ’ve done Avith them.’ 

Then, Avithout more ado, William Phijis pro- 
ceeded to make his plans. 


Whilst the ship Avas careening, all the provi- 
sions had been taken ashore and placed in a 
tent, protected by a slight eartliAvork on Avhich 
seA^eral cannon Avere j)laiited in case . of any sud- 
den assault by the Spaniards. The charges Avere 
by the captain’s orders draA^m from these guns ; 
the bridge by Avliich the ship Avas connected 
AAuth the rock to AAdiich she Avas moored AA^as 
remoA^ed, and all her big gmis, double-shotted, 
Avere trained on the tent. 

Presently the mutineers came out of the Avoods 
all ready to seize the ship ; but on reaching the 
tent AAdiat AA^as their dismay to find the bridge 
remoA^ed, the ship’s guns froAAming giimly doAAm 
upon them, and a man standing beside each gun 
AAuth a lighted port-fire in his hand ! 

‘ We are betrayed,’ they yelled in terror ; but 
some of the more daring rushed to the spot 
AA^here the bridge had been. 

‘ Stand off, ye AAT:etches, at your peril ! ’ roared 
the captain fiercely, as he stood, j)ort-fire in hand, 
at one of the guns. ‘Move a ‘step nearer, and 
I ’ll bloAv every mother’s son- to perdition 1 ’ 

The mutineers fell back aj)palled. 

‘Noaa^,’ said Phips sternly, ‘I mean to treat you 
as you intended to treat us. I’ll leave ye here 
to starA^e and rot, ye mutinous dogs ! I ’ve got 
all the provisions aboard, and not a mouthful 
shall find its Avay to any of your bellies.’ 

Utterly coAved, the Avretches begged for mercy, 
protesting ‘that they never had anything against 
him, except only his unAA^illingness to go aAA'ay 
Avith the king’s ship upon the South Sea designs ; 
but upon all other accounts they Avould choose 
rather to live and die Avith him than Avith any 
man in the Avorld. HoAvever, since they saAV Iioaa^ 
much he AAns dissatisfied at it, they Avould insist 
uj)on it no more, and humbly begged his pardon.’ 

The captain listened grimly,; then he bade 
them all come foiAvard, lay doAAm their arms, fall 
back a hiuidred paces, and AA^ait there on their 
bended knees until he had collected their arms. 
The bridge AA^as run out, and four men collected 
the arms and carried them to the ship AA^hilst the 
mutineers remained kneeling. As soon as he had 
got all their arms safe, the captain bade them 
rise and come forAvard. MTien they were AAuthin 
fifty paces of the ship he ordered them to kneel 
again, and kept them on their knees AAdiilst he 
informed them that as mutineers they had 
inciured the penalty of death, and that he AA^as 
in tAVO minds as to Avhether it AA^as not his duty 
as a king’s officer to shoot them doAvn. At last, 
AA^hen he had completely humbled them, he 
aUoAA'ed them to return on board the ship. 

After that there Avas no further talk of mutiny 
among the creAV of the Algier-Rose, The men 
kneAv their master, and obeyed him. 

The treasure-shijD, hoAvever, eluded the search of 
William Phips ; and, not deeming it AA'ise to try 
the temper of his creAv any further, he sailed back 
to England. It says much for his of 
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persuasion that, in spite of his failure, , he should 
have prevailed upon the Duke of Albemarle and 
Ills other patrons to fit liim out afresh, and let 
him cast his net again in the fishing-ground 
wliich had been so well baited half-a-hundred 
years before. 

Phips made straight for Port de la Plata, in 
the island of Hispaniola, where he had first met 
the old SjDaniard who had him on the track 
of the sunken treasure-ship. From this ancient 
mariner he extracted further details, and most 
carefidly took the bearings of the spot where 
the wreck lay. Out of a stately cotton- tree he 
constructed a stout canoe, or ])Griciga^ capable of 
carrying ten oars. This canoe Mcept busking to 
and again’ in. search of the reefs beside which 
the treasure-ship lay * but she could not hit upon 
the right one. 

After many weary days of unsuccessfid search, 
the officer in charge of the canoe was returning 
one day as usual, with nothing but news of 
disappointment for the captain, when, looking 
over the side of the periagcty he esj)ied far dowui 
in the clear water a great wa^dng sea-feather of 
singular beauty growing u^d out of the rock. 

^ I ’ll bring back something at any rate to the 
captain,’ said he, and he bade the Indian diver 
plunge doTO to fetch the beautiful feathery sea- 
bloom by its roots. Overboard went the diver, 
and brought back not only the sea-feather, but a 
surprising story of a lot of big guns which he 
had seen lying on the bottom. 

‘ By heaven, we ’ve struck the true spot at 
last!’ exclaimed the officer in great excitement, 
and the Indian was bidden to dive again. This 
time he brought up ^ a silver sow ’ — a big Imnp of 
solid silver worth three hundred pounds at least. 
The officer decided to mark the spot with a buoy 
and return at once to the shi 23 ; but, being a man 
of humour, he determined to have some sjDort with 
Captain Phi^DS ere breaking the good news to liim. 

When, therefore, the ca^Dtain asked anxiously 
if they had any news, the com2)any in the canoe 
shook their heads sadly and assmned a j)ortentous 
length of visage. 

Captain Phips, with a sigh of resignation, said, 
H will still wait jDatiently on the jDrbvidence of 
God.’ 

Whilst the captain’s back was turned, these 
humorists had sli2)ped the ‘sow of silver’ under 
the table at which he was sitting ; on rising his 
foot came against it, and he looked down at the 
mass of crusted metal. 

‘ Why, what ’s this ? ’ he cried. ‘ Whence came it ? ’ 

Then the faces of the officer and crew of the 
loeriagcv suddenly changed and expanded into 
smiles as they told what had happened to them. 
The captain, his cheeks flushed and the tears 
standing in his eyes, raised his hands and ex- 
claimed with deej) emotion, ‘ Then, thanlvs be to 
God, we are made ! Our good fortune hath come 
to us at last I ’ 


Not a moment would he wait, but set out at 
once with the Indian divers to the S2)ot. Every 
man worked with a will until they had fished uj) 
two-and- thirty tons of solid silver, which had not 
seen the sun for fifty years — the most j^art of it 
coated with a limestone-like crust several inches 
thick. Nor A^^as tliis all, for they found also 
welded masses of gold coins, ‘ pieces of eight,’ 
and a A^ast store of x^earls in strings and jeAvels 
in costly settings. 

Provisions began to run short before they coidd 
haul \vp the A\diole of the treasure, and Phips saAV 
that it AA-as time to be gone. Eeluctantly, there- 
fore, he left the rest of the rich spoil, resolving 
to return for it in the folloAving year. 

Ca^Dtain PhijDS noAv found himseK in a dilemma. 
His seamen had signed for the A^oyage at so much 
2 )er month in AA^ages. Woidd they be satisfied 
AAdth those Avages after they had seen all this 
siWer and gold, and helped to stoAv it on board 
the shij) ? Would they not Avant to share in the 
booty and be ofi' to lead a merry life and a 
short one, as is the AA*ay AAuth sailors? Would 
their honesty be against such a terrible 

tem 2 )tation? 

After pondering the matter, the captain called 
the shi 2 )’s comj)any together, and told them that 
he thought it Avas only fair that, as they had 
hel^Ded to recover this great treasure, they should 
liaA^e a share of it. He therefore solemnly pro- 
mised that every man should haA^e a liberal bonus 
OA^er and aboA^e his AAnges, eA^en if he had to dmde 
his OAAm share among them. The . men, to his 
immense relief, told him that they had ahvays 
found him a man of his Avord, and that they AA’ere 
Avilling to trust him. The ca]Dtain thanked them 
heartily, then Avent doAvn to his cabiu, fell on his 
knees, and A^OAved to Almighty God that ‘if the 
Lord AA’ould carry him safe home to England AAUth 
AAdiat He had noAv gKen him to suck of the 
abundance of the seas and of the treasures hid 
in the sands, he Avould for ever devote himself 
imto the interests of the Lord Jesus Christ and of 
his OAAui people, esjDecially in the country avMcIi 
he did originally belong unto.’ 

So, in the autimrn of the year 1687, Ca 2 )tain 
William Pliij^s brought safely to his patrons in 
London ujDAA’ards of three hundred thousand 
2 )Ounds’ Avorth of treasure. With such scrujDuloiis 
honesty did he discharge his trust to his em- 
2 )loyers and fulfil his 2 >romise to his seamen that 
he had less than tAventy thousand 2)o^^iids left as 
his OAAm share of the venture, A^Lich 0AA*ed its 
success solely to his courage, resolution, and in- 
domitable 2 )erseA^erance. 

In consideration of his serAuces, the king 
knighted William Phips, and ofiered him a lucra- 
twe j)ost as Commissioner of the NaAy ; but neither 
this nor other tempting baits held out to induce 
Mm to settle in England could render him false 
to the A^'OAv he had made to deA^ote his life to his 
OAAm i)eo2)le in NeAv England. The king 2)i’essed 
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him to name any further marlv of honour that 
lie would desire to be bestowed U23on him. Phips 
elected to be api^ointed High Sheriff of New Eng- 
landj and with, the patent of that appointment in 
his pocket he sailed home. 

Eive years had passed since he left New Eng- 
land an almost penniless adventurer on a quest 
vdiich his wife and friends deemed utterly chimeri- 
cal. He came back rich and famous — Sir William 
PhipSj High Sheriff of New England. One can 
imagine the look of astonishment on the face of 
Dame Phips as her husband presented her with 
the magnificent gold cup, valued at a thousand 
pounds, which the Duke of Albemarle had sent 
her as a token of his appreciation of her spouse’s 
probity and honour ; whilst Sir William playfully 
rallied her on her disbelief in his predictions as 
he iDointed with pride to * the ^ fair brick house ’ 
which he had built for himself on the very spot 
which he had foretold — to wit, the ‘ Green Lane of 
North Boston.’ Assuredly his unshaken faith in 
his own luck had been justified. 

Like all her sex, Dame Phips was gifted with 
curiosity. Rummaging one day in a ' trunk be- 
longing to her husband, she found at the bottom, 
among a lot of loose papers, the horoscope to 
which I have referred. She read it with wonder, 
for the astrologer had prophesied every step in her 
husband’s career correctly up to that date. The 
horoscope further foretold that ‘ in his forty-first 
year the Idng should employ him in as great a 
trust beyond sea as any subject coidd have.’ There 
were three years to wait before that prophecy 
could be fulfilled or falsified. AWien the third year 
opened Sir William Phips was by royal jDatent 
made Governor of New England. Then Dame 
Pliij^s thought the horoscope smacked of sorcery, 
and cast it into the fire. It was as well that she 
did so, for the astrologer had come to the end of 
his tether as a truthful forecaster of the future. 
The horoscope went on to foretell that WiRiam 
Phips should continue in his public station and 
spend the rest of his days in 2 )eaceful retirement. 

Unfortunately, Sir William’s luck did not foUoAV 
him through his governorship. The disastrous 
failure of his attenq^t to wrest Quebec and Llontreal 
from the French, coiq^led with civil dissensions in 
New England, brought his stormy term of office 
to a close at the end of four years. He was simi- 
nioned to England to answer the charges made 
against him. His defence of his conduct, however, 
was successful, and it is said that the king had 
decided to restore him to his governorship ; 
but v'hilst PhijDs was awaiting the decision, and 
bu3}dng himself with a scheme for recovering a 
treasure of fabulous ainoimt from another wreck 
of which he had received information, Hhat fell 
sergeant Death’ arrested him in the spring of 
1695, soon after he had compileted his forty-fifth 
year. 

He lies buried in the old City Church of St 
Mary, Walnoth, where his wife erected a hand- 


some monument to him, vdth an epita^fii of por- 
tentous length. She vowed to her friends that 
he was the kindest and best of husbands ; and 
when she had mourned his loss for a decent 
j)eriod, she took to herself a third s^Douse in the 
23erson of Peter Sargent, a member of the Board 
of Councillors of Massachusetts. 

It was long believed that William Phq^s was 
the father of Sir Constantine Phijops, sometime 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, first Earl Mu J grave, 
and therefore direct ancestor of the ^Dresent Marquis 
of Normanby. It is so stated in Collins’s Peerage; 
but Constantine with the double was not the 
son but the first cousin of William of the single p 
— the latter being, by the way, the earlier and 
more authentic spelling of the name. It has been 
further stated, even so late as in the Bictionary 
of National Biograjoliy, that Sir William Phqos was 
the inventor of the diving-bell, and that it was 
by this invention he recovered the great treasure ; 
but that, as will be gathered from the narrative 
I have given, is also an error. Sir William has 
no claim to either of these distinctions. 

THE ]\rAN WITH THE HOE : CxVNADA. 

Lo ! here I stand, tlie indei^eudent man — 

The first of men who won, when Time was young, 

By strength of arm, from Nature’s niggard grasp. 

All needful things for those who looked to me. 

And down the lagging ages subtle brains 
Have multiplied inventions numberless. 

Evil and good; but none to supersede 
]\Iy trusty hoe. While thrones have risen and gone 
To darkness, it shines brighter than when forged 
Of yore by Tubal- Cain. 

Y e bookworms pale. 

Why point at my slant brow and rugged hands? 

Why wonder at my shoulders bent and wry ? 

Full well ye know that I support the world 
Whereon ye feebly crawl. Great Atlas I ; 

Kings, nobles, millionaires, all hang on me. 

I, self-sufficient, have no need of them ; 

They, should I leave them, soon would starve and die. 

Ye pinched and pent in cities, look at me. 

I breathe the dewy freshness of the earth 
In open fields, resounding with the song 
And jubilance of bird and beast ; while ye 
Jostle each other in the smoke and grime 
For leave to labour at the beck of gold. 

Ye herding fools, come out where there is room ; 

Come out, and fill the earth’s waste places up, 
l^Iake howling deserts laugh with running brooks, 

Turn sombre woods to green, rejoicing fields ; 

Dot the vast, lonesome plains with cheerful homes. 
Work for yourselves ; live healthily, content. 

On products of your own. If ye do thus, 

The last curst Anarchist will quit the globe. 

Ekic Buxcax. 

British CoLUiiBiA. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FUNGI. 

By Dr A. J. H. Ckespi. 



OME years ago I took part in 
tlie animal autumnal gathering 
(now discontinued, unfortunately) of 
tlie Woolliope Naturalists’ Club 
of Herefordshire. My friend Dr 
Linde, of Lydbrook House, near 
Boss, offered me hosiiitality, and I accordingly 
stayed with him. The club had arranged for 
a foray near the Speech-House, and I promised to 
join in. 

The easiest, indeed the onl}", way from Lyd- 
brook was through the forest, so I determined 
to walk and join the Woolliope at Blackpool 
Bridge. The roads were not very direct, and 
the landmarks were few ; still, nothing venture 
nothing win. It was familiar ground through 
Lydbrook, to which I had several times paid 
long visits, so I got on all right ; and then I 
began inquiring my way to the Danby Lodge 
Beeches. 

Near the Coleford Eoad I met a ^^l^asant- 
looking mechanic ; and, as his countenance be- 
sjDoke intelligence and the Board school, I stopped 
him. Did he know the forest? Perfectly. Had 
he lived in it long ? All his life. MTiere 
were the Danby Beeches ? He reflected, looked 
puzzled, and at last frankly admitted that lie 
had never heard of them. Perhaps I had better 
ask again. 

Now, ^asking again’ in sparsely peopled coun- 
try districts is not always practicable, for there 
may be no one to question — the hardy villager 
preferring the shelter of his fireside, and not 
wandering farther from home than he can 
help. However, before long I reached a sliut- 
ii^D toll-house left to take care of itself. There 
I waited till a pleasant-lookiiig woman came 
up, evidently the occupier. Did she know the 
forest ? Of course. Then, which was the way 
to the Danby Lodge Beeches ? The problem 
was too much for her ; she was too old to have 
been to a Board school. There were, she 
knew, beeches near Coleford. Perhaps I had 
No. 1S9.— Yol. IY. [All Rights 


better go to Coleford and ask there. As that 
would have been like going to London from 
Beading to ask the way to Oxford, I declined, 
and made my way to tlie Speech-House, which 
I had often visited in other years, asking the 
few peoxile I met cn route; but all to no purpose. 
No one had ever heard of the beeches, still less 
seen them. 

After leaving the Speech-House I walked six 
miles, meeting a few intelligent peojile ; but 
though they were anxious to direct me, their 
capacity was limited. One worthy fellow, a 
farmer driving along in a cart, suggested that I 
should go back a mile and a half and ask my 
way, if I foimd - any one sufficiently well in- 
formed, to a Mrs Joynt’s ; that worthy woman 
would direct me to some one who could tell me. 
I declined to be sent back, and walked on, 
meeting a few lads and lasses who had never 
heard of the great beeches. 

At last I came up to a big boy, clever and 
obliging. He had jDassed through the Board 
school and satisfied the insjDectors. He knew it 
was half a mile, or a quarter, or at any rate less 
than a mile, to the beeches. You went down 
there, then over there, and you would come to 
them. Perhaps the best thing would be to go to 
the Lodge. 

I took a fancy to that lad, his information was 
so accurate and distinct ; and as a mark of 
esteem I handed him all the small change in my 
X:)ocket. However, in spite of it all, I did not 
clearly ascertain the way to the beeches ; and to 
them I never got, though I overtook the natii- 
ralists on their return from the big trees. One 
might not see the beeches, but there were other 
things to see ; and from such men as Mr Yize ; 
Mr YTlliam Elliot, President of the Woolliope, 
and sometime Eellow of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr YTlliam Phillips, of Shrewsbury, 
the learned author of the Discamycetes in the 
‘International Scientific Series,’ one cannot helxi 
learning much. Mr Elliot is a particularly excel- 
Bescrved.] July 13, 1901. 
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lent specimen of tlie best type of clergjnnan, a 
man with all tbe instincts of the scholar and the 
gentleman. 

My knowledge of fungi lacks comj)leteness 
and accuracy ; but it is sufficient to justify me 
in saying something about them. There are at 
least four thousand species of fungi to be found 
in the United Kingdom. A definition of a 
fungus is not easy ; and what Dr M. C. Cooke, 
of Kew, the author of some of the ablest works 
on the subject in the English language, has 
failed to attempt I cannot hope to succeed in 
accomplishing. They grow almost everywhere 
— in houses, on wood, in the closed ca^dties of 
nuts, in animal tissues — in short, in and upon 
everything. 

A blacksmith at Salem threw on one side a 
piece of iron which he had just taken from the 
fire, and next morning he found on this piece of 
metal, lying over the water in his trough, a fungoid 
mass two feet in length. It had crept from 
the iron to some wood near, and not from the 
latter to the iron ; and this immense mass had 
formed in twelve hours. The late Rev. M. J. - 
Berkeley, E.R.S., saw a species of fungus on a 
lead cistern at Kew, and Sowerby found one 
growing on some cinders on the outside of the 
dome of St Paul's Cathedral. The great puff-ball 
^yill reach the size of a pumpkin in a single 
night, and Bindley calculated that the cells of 
which it is made up will multiply at the rate of 
sixty millions a minute. 

Dr Greville records that a specimen of one of 
the largest British fungi — the Poly poms squamosiis 
— had a diameter of seven feet five inches, and 
weighed thirty-four pounds. It took four weeks 
to reach that size, growing at the rate of nineteen 
ounces a day. A specimen of this species has 
been knovm to attain a diameter of eleven inches 
in a week. 

The late Dr Benjamin Carpenter, E.R.S., re- 
corded an instance of the tremendous power 
exerted by growing fungi. i\Iany years ago 
Basingstoke was paved, and some time afterwards 
the pavement was found to be uneven ; this 
increased until some of the heaffiest stones were 
complete!}' lifted out of place by the growth of 
enormous fungi underneath. One of these paving- 
stones was twenty -two inches by twenty -one, 
and weighed eighty-three pounds. Dr M. C. 
Cooke had a similar incident brought under his 
notice — a large kitchen-hearthstone being forced 
out of its bed by the growth of a fungus. Sir 
Josexffi Banks relates a still more startling occur- 
rence. A cask of '^vine leaked, and after a 
time a fungus grew from the leakage, finally 
filling the cellar and lifting the cask to the 
ceiling. 

Eungi, like human beings, give off carbonic 
acid, and not oxygen, as do other vegetables. 
This is due, probably, to the absence of green 
colouring matters. 


A curious error is to suppose that fungi are 
eatable and toadstools p)oisonous. There is no 
such line of demarcation ; nor, strictly speaking, 
has ‘toadstool’ any p>recise meaning. Yery many 
fungi are eatable, the number of poisonous varieties 
being greatly exaggerated. The common agaric 
usually eaten in England is not the most palat- 
able and wholesome ; indeed, in Italy it is 
said it was at one time condemned and not 
allowed to be sold in the fungus-market, which 
is there quite an institution ; but this assertion 
is a traveller’s tale. 

Eew foods are more savoury and greater favourites 
than well-cooked fungi, and vegetarians long for 
them. And no wonder ! They have the reputation 
of being very nutritious ; but physiologists say 
this is a mistake, and there is reason to believe 
that a given weight of them is not as sustaining 
as,' from its chemical composition, it ought to be. 
This does not mean that they are not useful 
adjuncts to food, and as flavouring ingredients 
they have no superiors. Ear greater use of them 
ought to be encouraged, and I cannot see why 
the supply of fungi should not be increased 
twentyfold, and in this way a most valuable 
industry might be developed, or, more correctly, 
built up, in our midst. 

A physician I often met at the now defunct 
■Woolhope fungus dinners, at Hereford, told me 
that he frequently experimented on fungi, and 
ate many species vdth impunity. If the smell 
was pleasant he tasted the raw fimgus and then 
fried half of it. He rarely suffered temporarily, 
never permanently, and he believed that most 
fungi could be eaten with safety. 

Dr Cooke’s charming little work on British 
fungi contains the following lively passages, which 
I venture to abridge and transcribe : 

‘Erom among the most common of Continental 
modes of cooking mushrooms I have selected 
several. Having picked a number of freshly 
gathered muslirooms, cut them in pieces, vrash 
them in cold water, and dry them in a cloth. 
Put them in a pan, with butter, j^arsley, salt, and 
pepj)er, and place them over a quick fire. YTien 
ready, add cream and yolk of egg, to bind them 
together. Some tastes prefer them dressed d la 
Provengale^ in wliich case they must be cut in 
two, washed and dried as before, and then soaked 
in oil for one or two hours, with salt, pepper, 
and a x^iece of garlic ; at the end of this time 
they should be in a stevqoan with oil, and 

cooked over a brisk fire. YTien done, a little 
chopped parsley and some lemon-juice should be 
added. 

‘There is a delicacy under the form of stuffed 
mushrooms which, although unknovui to us by 
practical experience, is so strongly recommended 
by those who count it amongst their experiences 
that I am induced to quote M. Roque’s directions 
for their preparation : Take mushrooms of medium 
size, and at the same time x^^’^P^ire the stuffing. 
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Eor this stuffing take a ^Diece of butter, some 
bread crumbs, sweet herbs, garlic, salt, coarse 
pepper, and the least morsel of spice ; Avhen. 
these are all well mixed, turn over the mush- 
rooms with the concave side uj)wards ; take away 
the stems, and fill the concavity with this stuff- 
ing ; then wrap each in paper and cook it in a 
pan, adding a sjDOonful of oil as occasion may 
recpiire. 

‘There is also an economical method, and one 
which may serve alternately with, or as a sub- 
stitute for, the slovenly old English plan, which 
reduces all cooking to three tj^Des : roast beef, 
boiled mutton, and grilled chops or steaks ; even 
mushrooms must be cooked on one of these plans. 
Having peeled your mushrooms and removed the 
stems, jDlace them in a stev^an with fresh butter, 
and let them stew over a brisk fire ; when the 
butter is melted squeeze in the juice of a lemon. 
After a little while add salt, pex:)X3er, sx:)ice, and a 
sx^oonful of water in which a clove of garlic has 
been soaked for half-an-hour. Let them stew 
together for about an hour, and then add yolk of 
egg to bind them ; pour yoiir stew ux:)on some 
small crusts of bread, which you have ])reviously 
fried in butter. A variety that is charming may 
be found on “cold-mutton days” by hashing the 
mushrooms instead of the mutton, and making 
what our transmarine neighbours would call 
hacMs aux cliamincjnons. To accomplish this, two 
dozen mushrooms should be picked out, washed, 
and well dried, then put into a stewx)an with a 
p)iece of butter. ‘When the butter is melted, stir 
in a teaspoonful of flour, two wine-glasses of vege- 
table gravy, salt, pepper, and a bay-leaf. These 
should be cooked until reduced one-half, and 
then poured over any hashed vegetables or j^ulses, 
such as haricots. The whole should be well 
mixed together, and served with small crusts of 
bread fried in butter.’ 

The active chemical x^ri^ci^de which in very 
rare instances causes inconvenience or even death 
from eating fungi is called muscarine — the same 
principle which, I believe, is found in x^ritrid, 
X^oisonous meat. Some foul-smelling and repulsive 
species are rich in it, but most fungi are harm- 
less ; and a few country walks in the early 
autumn in the comxDany of a mycologist would 
furnish hints enough to be an invaluable guide 
to an}’- x^erson of ordinary intelligence. Unfor- 
tunately, or perhax)s I should say fortunately, no 


amount of reading will make a man a x^i’actical 
mycologist. It is in the fields and in the woods 
that the science must be followed. There, and 
there only, and from the teaching of an old 
student, w'ill the tyro learn to distinguish the 
wholesome from the dangerous. 

We eat and cultivate the Agaricus camiiestris^ 
or common field-mushroom ; but Ur Cooke tells 
me that probabl}^ many other species could be 
as readily cultivated did we only know how, 
and that much still has to be made out. As to 
the x^ropagation and cultivation of many eatable 
species, I can assure the reader that the Lactarius 
deliciosus and some of the Agarici p'oceri are ex- 
cellent and abundant, and equal to the sorts 
held in the highest favour by the general x^ublic. 
The Hejoaiica JistuUna and the Agaricus inocerus^ 
or parasol mushroom, are far and away better 
than the common field-mushroom — so at least my 
learned friend Professor John Horsfall, M.A., 
E.E.C.S., tells me. 

The best way of getting information on this 
most difficult subject— which cannot, T rex3eat, be 
learned from books — would be to have lectures on 
fungi from some practical teacher. I can imagine 
the excellent and brilliant addresses which such 
a lecturer as the Eev. John E. Yize, of Forden 
Yicarage, Welshpool, would give ; and in such a 
way, and in it alone, could reliable information be 
conveyed that would be of invaluable service to 
learners. 

Most mycologists ignore the utility of fungi as 
foods, thinking it a degradation of the subject 
to ax^proach it from the dietetic side ; but useful- 
ness ought to 'plaj an important part in the 
matter, and in that way the x^^i-hlic would be led 
to see the beauty and value of the study of 
fungi. Eumour says that during last summer 
mushrooms were scarce in London, and were 
retailed at one shilling the pound, while the sale 
would have been enormous had the price asked 
been as low as eightx)ence. At that time they 
were so x^l^ntiful in south Lancashire as to be 
almost unsaleable, and in the markets of Hereford 
they were offered retail at a farthing the pound, 
and were a drug at that x>rice- south-east 

Dorset they were scarce, and were rarely to be 
got. I only once saw them for sale, and then the 
price asked was sixpence ; in October, however, 
they became more x^l^^i^tiful, and fetched only 
threexDence a pound till the end of the month. 
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THE LOYE AFFAIRS OF JHLIHS STAHDEK 

CHAPTER lY. 


EANWHILE tlie winter — according 
to tlie almanac — ^laad passed away, 
and that period of abrupt transi- 
tions from biting east winds to 
soft and genial airs, from squalls 
and gales to calm and sunshine, 
which we call an English spring, had set in 
Syitli its usual severity.’ 

Mrs Trevanion was expecting a visitor — that 
Beatrice Lessingham who has been already men- 
tioned as the one member of her family who had 
been really kind and friendly to Effie. The old 
lady rejoiced at her coming, ‘A imrtie carr<fe 
would be so nice,’ she said. She could not, how- 
ever, complain that the lovers were too much 
absorbed in one another, for Julius was always 
punctilious in respect to her ; and many a little 
stratagem on EjSie’s joart to get him entirely to 
herself failed through his obtuseness, real or 
feigned. 

He was away on a short holiday at the time 
fixed for j\Iiss Lessingham’s arrival, and he stayed 
away a day or two longer than he had intended ; 
and when he did return it was too late to go 
UX3 to the Court that night. The next day, too, 
brought him plenty of work ; and it was late 
in the afternoon before he found himself on the 
way there. At the lodge he dismissed his groom 
with- the dogcart, and started to walk up to the 
house. 

It was a long way by the drive ; but there 
was a shorter cut across the park, and leaping 
the low fence that bounded it, he walked over 
the grass, where already here and there daffodils 
were rearing their golden heads. 

As he came near a little coppice a voice 
suddenly rang out in the still air — a j)ure, rich 
contralto voice — and the words it sang were 
very familiar to him, bringing back memories 
of music-loving Wurzburg, and of sentimental 
German students warbling love-ditties over their 
pots of foaming beer : 

Hch woUt’ meine Lieb’ ergosse 
Sich ah in ein einzig Wort, 

Das gab’ ich den lust’ gen Winden, 

Die triigen es lustig fort.’ 

lie paused a moment to listen, entranced by the 
rare beauty of the voice, and then caught sight 
of the singer, who had come out of the copj)ice 
and was sauntering leisurely down the path in 
front of him — a girlish figure, clad in garments 
of a colour that seemed made to harmonise with 
the spring tints all around. His cpiick eye noted 
the easy elasticity of her step, the perfect poise 
of her head, and the gently rounded curves of 
her figure, as she stopped an instant in her song, 
and raised herself on tiptoe to reach down a 


spray of almond-blossom from a tree she was 
passing. 

The very Genius of Spring ! he thought to 
himself ; Sirring, as the j)OGts painted her, all 
youthful grace, all hopefulness, all ripening beauty, 
all promise of love ! 

Then her voice rang out again, and the words 
floated down to him : 

‘Das giib’ ich den lust’ gen Winden.’ 

This must be Beatrice Lessingham, he. knew^ ; but 
no one had told him she could sing like that. 
He knew the duet well, and involuntarily he 
took up the tenor part : 

‘Die triigen es lustig fort.’ 

Miss Lessingham turned round quickly, and 
showed Julius the most beautiful face he had 
ever seen. He always declared so, and maintained 
it to the end ; though to other jDeople Beatrice 
Lessingham was only as pretty and as j)leasant to 
look upon as are a fair proportion of our English 
girls. She had a pair of wonderfully expressive 
gray eyes that seemed to vary in colour and 
depth with every passing change of feeling, a 
clear and healthy skin and well- cut features, a 
pretty mouth, and a resolute little chin. Julius 
had not time to take in all these details then. ; 
it was the picture as a whole that charmed 
him. 

He sjDrang forward as he met her startled gaze, 
and lifted his hat. 

‘ I beg your 2 ^ardon, Miss Lessingham ! I don’t 
know what you nnist think of me. It was simply 
unpardonable ; but I — I really couldn’t help it ! ’ 

There was something about the uncom^en- 
tionality of this way of beginning an acquaintance 
that pleased Miss Lessingham. Her quick survey 
of his face confirmed the favourable impression. 
•A man one would like to have for a friend,’ 
was her mental verdict. She smiled frankly and 
held out her hand. 

‘I think you must be Dr Standen,’ she said. 
‘I am very glad to know you. I have heard so 
much about you.’ 

Julius j)ositively blushed. He thouglit he had 
long since lost the habit ; but he was in realit}" 
younger than he knew. He walked b}" her side 
to the house, chatting gaily, and they astonished 
the other two ladies by coming upon them 
together. 

‘So you have dispensed with an introduction?’ 
remarked Mrs Trevanion. 

‘ Entirely ! ’ cried Beatrice merrily. ‘ It ’s the 
first time I ever began an acquaintance by sing- 
ing a duet ; but I think it ’s an improvement 
on the usual way. However, it’s not too late to 
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do the thing jDroperly. — Effie, will you introduce 
us r 

Effie entered into the joke and named each 
ceremoniously. Beatrice bowed with becoming 
solemnity ; but J ulius held out his hand. It 
occurred to Beatrice that they had shaken hands 
once already ; but she thought it would be foolish 
to demur, so she gave her hand again into his 
warm clasp. 

Julius did not know why he had done it. He 
hardly understood himself that day ; something 
within him seemed to make him speak and act 
without any conscious volition. The talk was 
merry and animated. He was in high spirits. 
Life seemed to him a worthier thing, the Avorld 
a nobler place, since it could contain such a 
woman as Beatrice Lessingham. 

Presently he produced a little package from his 
pocket, and handed it to Effie, It was his father’s 
present to the future bride, a superb necklace of 
emeralds that had belonged to Julius’s mother ; 
and all three ladies exclaimed at the beauty of 
the really choice stones in their old-fashioned but 
artistic setting. 

Beatrice tried to induce Mrs Trevanion to 
return to the drawing-room. Her experience of 
engaged couples, gathered painfully from instances 
in her own family, led her to imagine that the 
lovers would want to be alone together, since they 
had not seen each other for several days ; but 
the old lady was obtuse, and Julius was never 
very quick at devising opportunities of getting 
\\iQ fiancee to himself. 

‘You’ll stay and dine?’ asked Mrs Trevanion. 

‘In this coat?’ Then, to their assertions that 
they would excuse his dressing, he replied by 
protesting he had a patient to see on the way 
home. 

When he rose to go, Effie declared her inten- 
tion of walking part of the way with him. 

‘ Will jmu come too ? ’ she asked, turning to 
Beatrice. 

- Beatrice hastened to decline a request that was 
obviously only prompted by civility to a guest ; 
but - she respected this engaged couple all the 
more in that they did not parade their happi- 
ness too openly. Being, as she always declared, 
a most unromantic person herself, she never could 
understand how two people could be so absorbed 
in one another as to forget common politeness to 
every one else. 

However, there was nothing of that sort about 
this particular couple. On the contrary, Standen 
found that his evenings at the Court gained in 
interest and attraction by the arrival of the new 
inmate. Beatrice was better informed and more 
'widely read than the other two ladies \ so the con- 
versation was less exclusively confined to local 
and social to^Dics, and it took bolder flights. Then 
Beatrice did not always treat his judgment as 
absolutely unquestionable. Mrs Trevanion and 
Effie thought it hardly lady-like to have any 


opinions ; but Beatrice had brought a clear 
intellect to bear upon what she had read and 
heard. Without being in the least opiniona- 
tive or dogmatic, she would sometimes good- 
humouredly dispute his theories ; and he found 
the combat of wits quite refreshing after the 
cloying smoothness of eternal affirmative. 

Effie was amused at their wranglings, as she 
called them, after Beatrice had assured her that 
it was all meant in good part, and that she 
really had a very high opinion of the young 
doctor, and thoroughly approved of her choice. 
Effie was one of those women who always need 
their friends’ confirmation of their opinion ; she 
could not have held out for an unpopular 
lover. 

Wlien the spring days grew warm and languor- 
ous, as spring days will in the dear west-country, 
Effie rather fagged in health. She caught a chill, 
' and was kept indoors for some time, during 
which Julius and Beatrice vied with one another 
in efforts to keep her amused. Seeing she did 
not j)ick up strength again easily, Jidius thought 
a change of air would be advisable for her ; and 
as his father had often expressed a wish to 
make the acquaintance of his son’s ficcncee, it was 
decided that she should pay a visit to his War- 
wickshire home. 

Julius, having so lately taken a holiday, could 
only spare the time to escort her there and 
stay the night ; but he promised to come again 
at the end of her visit and bring her back to 
Penruth. 

‘You won’t forsake us altogether now Effie 
is away ? ’ Mrs Trevanion said to him on his 
return. 

‘Certainly not, unless you drive me away,’ he 
rejoined. He had been thinking already how 
dull it would be for Beatrice, alone with the 
self-absorbed old lady, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be really his duty to try 
and amuse her a little ; and when duty coincides 
with desire it is astonishing how conscientiously 
it is carried out ! 

‘ We shall be hearing of Miss Lessingham 
following Effie’s good example one of these days,’ 
said Mrs Trevanion to him one evening. 

Dr Standen started violently. ‘ Indeed ! I had 
no idea ’ 

‘ Hor has any one else. Dr Standen,’ said 
Beatrice in a tone of annoyance, finding herself, 
to her consternation, flushing a rosy red, thus 
lending figuratively as well as literally colour 
to the surmise. 

The fact was, an all too eager admii’er of 
Beatrice, who also knew the young widow, had 
written to enlist the latter’s sympathies on his be- 
half, in the hope that an invitation to the Court 
would give him an op]Dortunity of prosecuting 
' his suit. Beatrice would fain have kept the 
matter secret from Mrs Trevanion ; but Effie, in 
an unguarded moment, had let it out. 
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‘ Well, my dear,’ pursued Mrs Trevaiiion placidly, 
‘ it may not be settled yet ; but I ’m sure no 
^voman could bold out long in the face of such 
persistence. I myself refused poor Mr Trevaiiion 
three times ; but this gentleman ’ 

‘Talking about gentlemen,’ Julius hastily inter- 
posed, ‘have you seen the new tenants of the 
Lodge?’ He saw how vexed Beatrice was at 
]Mrs Trevanion’s pertinacity in attempting to 
discuss her j)i'ivate affairs, and he wondered at 
the latter’s utter lack of breeding, such a con- 
spicuous example of which he had never hitherto 
seen. He interposed thus to shield Beatrice ; but 
he felt also, vaguely annoyed and disturbed about 
the matter himself. He hoped to goodness she 
^vas not going to throw herself away on some 
idiot. He neither knew the man’s name nor 
anjdhing about him ; but he took it for granted 
that he was an idiot,, and that Beatrice xooulcl be 
throwing herself away. 

Mrs Trevanion rose at once to the bait. It 
had not been ill-nature, but want of delicacy of 
feeling, that made her err. She honestly believed 
that Beatrice would like Dr Standen to know that 
she also had a wooer 1 ^ : 

‘Ho,’ she replied eagerly; ‘have they come? 
are they like ? I have ‘only heard that 
the house was let to pieojDle of title.’ 

Standen laughed.” ‘Oh, the title is there right 
enough. Half the people in Penruth liaA^e looked 
them up already in Dehrett. Lord George Bartlett 
is his name ; but I have heard him siDoken of in 
the London clubs as rather a shady character.’ 

Mrs Trevanion looked disappointed. She had 
already had her day-dreams about the aristocratic 
new-comers. 

‘Is there any family?’ she asked. 

' ‘ Oh no ! Lord George is a bachelor, and his 
sister, Lady Alicia, keeps the house for him. 
Then there is another lady who apj^ears to live 
with them, a Mrs Wilson, or Wilton, or some 
such name.’ 

‘Have you seen any of them?’ asked Beatrice. 

‘ Only Lord George, a shabby -looking little man, 
with weak red eyes.’ 

‘ That does not sound very attractive,’ remarked 
Beatrice. 

‘Don’t you let Dr Standen jDrejudice you against 
him before you see him,’ Mrs Trevanion inter- 
posed. ‘These London clubmen are very censori- 
ous, and a title is always a title. I shall certainly 
call on the sister.’ 

Beatrice and Julius exchanged amused glances, 
and the slight cloud of annoyance cleared off 
his brow. 

‘I believe Julius is jealous,’ Mrs Trevanion 
continued ; ‘ he will be ousted from his position as 
the chief eligible bachelor of Penruth.’ 

‘That’s it!’ agreed Jidius gravely. ‘I am 
afraid you will regret that Efffe did not wait a 
little longer.’ 


‘ Poolish fellow 1 ’ said Mrs Trevanion, tapping 
him with her fan as she rose from tlie table. 
‘Don’t sit here long,’ she went on, as Julius 
sprang up to oxDen the door.' ‘ I want to hear 
those pretty German duets again.’ 

Once more Beatrice and Julius looked at one 
another, and smiled involuntarily. The music 
that the old lady professed to appreciate so much 
usually had the eff'ect of making her nod rliyth- 
mically in her chair. 

He found Beatrice at the j)iano as he entered 
the drawing-room, Mrs Trevanion being a] 3 parently 
absorbed in a book. He asked her to i^lay some 
bits from his favourite composers, and then the}* 
sang together. Their voices blended admirably^ 
and they both agreed in a jjartiality for Schubert 
and Mendelssohn. Sometimes the music jDaused, 
and they drifted into talk. 

‘Here is a pretty one,’ said Beatrice, after one 
of these long intervals, as she opened a big music- 
book at hazard. ‘ Shall we try this ? ’ Without 
waiting for his assent, she i)layed the prelude and 
started her 2^art. 

When the time came that he should have 
joined in, she waited in vain. She looked round 
inquiringly. Julius had forgotten all about his 
2)art, and liis eyes were fixed on her face w'ith 
a dreamy, intent gaze that strangely startled 
her. 

‘ I beg your 2)ardon,’ he said hurriedly. ‘ Would 
you mind beginning again?’ 

Beatrice did so, and as she began her words 
the recollection flashed iq^on her that this was 
the very song she was singing the first time the}' 
met : ‘ Ich wollt’ meine Lieb’ ergosse.’ 

He remembered to join in this time, but he 
did not sing with his usual ease. There was a 
tremor as of suppressed excitement in his voice. 
Beatrice felt her own face grow liot, and was 
conscious that her fingers stumbled over the 
keys. 

‘That wasn’t a very creditable jierformance,’ 
she said wlien they had done, with a des^ierate 
effort to s^ieak lightly. 

‘Ho. I’m afraid I’m not in good voice to- 
night.’ 

Then ensued one of those awkward jiauses,. 
which are ahvays the harder to break tlie longer 
they last. At length Beatrice managed to find some 
common2)lace remark, to which he hastily refilled 
and then rose to go. 

They had spent many evenings lilce this before,, 
between music and talk, and their intercourse 
had been perfectly natural and friendly. What 
-was this new constraint that had arisen between 
them? Beatrice could not lurderstand it at all. 
She knew that she longed to, and yet dared 
not, meet his eyes. Was it that she feared 
what she 'might read, or what she might 
reveal? What had disturbed their frank, cordials 
relations ? 
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E W among tlie remoter parts of the 
I world whicli ap^^eal to tlie instincts 
of the sportsman, to the searcher 
foi' ancient chdlisations or for pre- 
sent wealth, to the anticpiary and 
scientist, to the miner and the 
naturalist, are more difficult of approach or more 
rarely explored than those vast regions that lie 
between the Andes and the Atlantic. In these 
territories are great mountains with snow-clad, 
barren peaks, the home of the condor and the 
vicuna ; rugged valleys descending to lower foot- 
hills densely covered with forests ; great stretches 
of high wooded plains and vast iDam^^as ; and 
then the great districts inundated eA’eiy year, 
and for several months a waste of waters that 
fall into the Atlantic. 

The only occuj)ants of the u^^per plains are 
isolated settlers owning great properties, each as 
large as a British county and producing almost 
all they use. They are the descendants of the 
Spanish adventurers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, tracing their descent from 
grandees of Castile ; and they refer to the reign 
of Ferdinand YII. as the last Government by 
and for gentlemen. No travellers visit these 
remote lands ; and 3 ^et here are remains of a 
long-past civilisation far anterior to the time of 
the Incas — remains so stupendous that they can 
only be accounted for by supposing that these 
now silent forests and prairies were once the 
home of a dense population. Here are half- 
ruined churches, with decaying shrines rich with 
virgin gold, erected by the first Catholic con- 
cpierors ; here, hidden far away in the midst of 
unexplored forests, are ancient — and recent — river- 
beds laden vdth gold awaiting the hour and 
the man to increase the riches of the world ; 
and here, when the appointed time shall come, 
will arise states and cities and peoples to turn 
to some account one of the richest portions of 
the earth’s surface. 

The writer recently had occasion to make 
a prolonged journey in the districts between 
Paraguay and Peru ; and no fact was then 
more frequently forced upon his attention than 
that the old order is changing, and that the new 
cannot long be delayed. Great silent waterways, 
for ages only furrowed by the Indian canoe or 
the primitive boats built after the models brought 
from Yigo and Cadiz more than three hundred 
years ago, are now invaded by steamboats built 
on the Clyde and at Blackwall and the inhabi- 
tants of some far inland town, who believe all 
foreigners to be rogues, and know them to be 
heretics, are astonished by the arrival of the 
ubiquitous German Jew, mth his stock of flash 
jewellery, and the economical and enterprising 
Turkish or Syrian pedlar, Eecently farmers in 


the United States have been deputed by their 
neighbours to report upon this new land of ^iro- 
mise, and such reports have not been unfai^our- 
able. 

However, as a rule the descendants of the 
Spanish conquerors live undisturbed by any 
influences from the outer world, of which they 
have only the vaguest knowledge, and lead a 
purely patriarchal existence, surrounded by semi- 
civilised Indians who in reality are their slaves 
although nominally free. Each estancia possesses 
great herds of cattle, the jiroprietor liimself having 
only the most uncertain idea of their number, 
as they are never counted, and run absolutely 
wild ; some are never even seen by the human 
eye, as they are only kept more or less within 
a certain area by the annual floods, which drive 
them on to the higher lands and prevent them 
straying for great distances. Yet sometimes the 
cattle, missing their accustomed retreats, are 
driven by . the advancing waters to the forests, 
which . extend to the lower foot-hills, and in 
such circumstances rarely apx:)ear again on the 
pamjDas. Eecently a proprietor lost a number of 
cat'tle in this way, and when asked the number 
missing he estimated it at two thousand head ; but 
after an extended tour Across the pampas over 
which his herds ranged he increased his estimate 
to twelve thousand head. These numbers were, 
however, purely arbitrary guesses ; to a less exj)e- 
rienced eye the diminution was unappreciable. 

In sjDite of the existence of these vast herds, 
one can travel continuously for weeks without 
meeting a man or seeing any beast except the 
denizens of the forest. Of these there is no lack, 
from the pretty little sehorita monkey to the 
anta — as the tai)ir is here called — who forces 
his ponderous weight through the most im- 
penetrable thorns, and leaves the track of his 
great three-toed foot deeply impressed upon the 
sandy shores of the rivers. One woidd thinlc 
that an animal of such great size, which is in- 
tensely awkward, stupid beyond belief, slow 
in motion, and unprovided with any natural 
weapon, would fall a ready victim to the hunter 
or to beasts of prey. This, however, is not the 
case, as no animal of equal size is more difficult 
to bag than a full-grovm anta. Extraordinarily 
shy, it usually conceals itself in the most impene- 
trable thickets, and only ventures out at night 
in the most secluded S]Dots ; but, once out and 
free from any susi^icion of danger, it is the most 
miwary of animals. Semi-amphibious, it plunges 
into the river, spurting water over its body, or 
blowing air into the water, trumpeting, s^dI ash- 
ing, and playing like a sportive bull. Then, if 
a hungry jaguar thinks he has here a handy 
suj)per, the chances, though a23i3arently entirely 
in his favour, are in reality greatly against him. 
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Provided tliat the forest is sufllcieiitly near or 
the river deep enough, the anta is certain to he 
the winner. In the latter case a x^rolonged dive 
is sufficient ; and in the former, as soon as the 
spring is made and the anta feels the living 
weight uj^on his back, he makes for where the 
thorns and cane-brake grow thickest, and then it 
must be a powerful and determined jaguar that 
can retain his position for more than a few 
seconds. There is a belief that a jaguar will not 
tackle a man ; and though it is j^robable he will 
avoid a man in motion and apparently armed, 
he will certainly attack a sleeper. Such a case 
occurred recently, when an Indian family of 
three persons were attacked while asleej) and 
killed by these animals. It is curious that a 
man sleeping within a mosq^uito-net, though the 
net is transparent, is left unmolested. On one 
occasion the writer, while passing a night in the 
forest, was awakened by a shout from a com- 
panion, who was angrily complaining of the 
.j)ulling of his hair. UxDon investigation it was 
seen that the mosquito-net had at one sx3ot not 
quite touched the ground where therlniaffisr^head 
had slightly j)rotruded, and a well-worn'': path 
showed where a jaguar had spent - several' 
pacing roimd and round the nipsquitb::net''and 
its unconscious ; occupant, and had at -last been 
so overcome / by ;curi 9 ffity that he had evidently, 
with gentle '^ of' lii^ forepaws, been investigat- 
ing thq -mkire pf/tkis 'iiew that possessed 

a body ‘of such an. extraordinary shax)e and a 
head.* which smelt so remarkal^^^^ like an appetis- 
ing, morsel for , slipper.- During the cane-crushing 
season on ,the estanciasy work goes on day and 
night, and oc^Monally an inquisitive or very 
hungry jaguar makes a visit of iu^j^ection to the 
boiling-house ; but it is more mth a view of 
trying to pick up one of the oxen always waiting 
their turn of work than with any design ux)on 
the human workers. 

Nothing is more striking and x^icturesque than 
coming suddenly at midnight from the dark and 
silent forest ux)on a sugar-boiling house in full 
swing. The oxen circle round the creaking crane- 
miU, followed by the black driver vociferating 
remarlvs ux^on their laziness and insults to their 
ancestry ; and through the steam from the great 
vats are dimly seen the figures of the 
skimming the cane-juice or anxioiisly testing the 
bright-brown liquid for the sugar-point. The 
furnaces throw long lanes of light ; and with the 
shouts of the drivers and the calls of the ^carriers 
it makes a very surprising scene after days or 
weeks of lonely and tedious travel. In these 
estcmcias the traveller has not yet become common 
enough to lose his welcome. Wlien months or 
perhaps years have elax^sed since any one from 
the outside world has penetrated to these forest 
depths, a hearty greeting is waiting for one who 
will bring news of the 'day. The only visitor has 
been the cum from the nearest settlement, who 


has his news at fifth or sixth hand from some 
itinerant pedlar ; the great event of the year has 
been the journey of the ]jatron to a similar settle- 
ment to sell his superfluous sugar, liquor, choco- 
late, and hides, and to bring back a few pieces 
of Manchester goods, some household necessaries, 
and the current year’s almanac. Yet these 
owners are men of education, as education was 
understood in Spain a hundred years ago ; they 
have taken their degree in some old college, far 
in the interior, founded by the Jesuits and for- 
gotten in the world’s march, where they have 
acquired some medieval knowledge from text- 
books that would be regarded with wonder by 
the modern British schoolmaster — geograxdiies in 
which Norway still belongs to Denmark, where 
the Pope is still a temx)oral sovereign, and Chicago 
is not yet marked ux^on the map. 

Nothing can exceed the old-world politeness 
and consideration of one of these eighteenth-cen- 
tury gentlemen. Ux^on your arrival at his ‘ post,’ 
which is x^robably a house and some clearings on 
the nearest main river, and perhaps many miles 
away from his establishment, you will send an 
Indian to announce your arrival. In due course 
he null return, accomx^anied by your host, with 
haK-a-dbzen men, a cook, a large quantity of 
eatables, and ax^parently materials for a short 
campaign ; but these, in reality, are merely to 
XDrovide you Avith food until the main house is 
reached. The cook instantly prex^ares coffee^ 
Avhile his master Avelcomes you to his domain 
and inquires seriatim after all your friends and 
relations. It is not unusual to have to answer to 
the best of your ability A^arious questions respect- 
ing Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria, A\dio 
AA^as the only soA^ereign, except the King of 
Sx)ain, aaJio Avas generally knoAm even b}^ name. 
Their information as to current eA^ents is, in fact, 
usually someAvhat inaccurate. Lately the Avriter 
Avas asked at a far-distant estancia hoAv the ciAul 
Avar Avas progressing in England, and AAdiich side 
the Queen had taken. Apparently the Boers 
Avere supxoosed to be the inlAabitants of some 
British county. Another cdballero, a fine type of 
his class, courteous and anxious to shoAv his 
symx^athy, adverted regretfully to the fact that 
the Queen had found it necessary to fly to 
Dublin, as the Boers had captured London ! The 
Sx)anish- American Avar is seldom mentioned. The 
United States are not loA^ed among these relics of 
old Sx^ain ; but they are too courteous to air 
their dislikes before a stranger regarded as of 
kindred race. 

The estancias to Avhich these remarks more x^ar- 
ticularly apply are situate in the region bordered 
by the rivers Beni, Guax3ore, and Paraguay, AAdiich 
in the Avet season are A^ery generally flooded. 
Here the settlers have availed themselves of the 
labours of long-forgotten races to protect their 
crops and buildings from the annual inundations. 
Deep in the recesses of the forest there are great 
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stretclies of land artificially raised above flood- 
level, and nsnally dominated by two or more 
hills also raised by man, upon wliicli tradition 
says formerly stood the temples of the forgotten 
peo^^le. The height of each terrace, or terrwplen, 
varies from about ten to thirty feet above the 
nominal level, and the hills from forty to eighty 
feet above the terrace. Some of these measure 
from three to four miles in length by two to 
three in breadth ; and the immense labour in- 
volved in moving such enormous quantities of 
earth Avithout any modern appliances, Avhere work 
was practicable during only haK the year ; the 
difficulty of providing food for such great num- 
bers of men as must have been collected in one 
place ; and the years or centuries through which 
the operations Avere continued, can only be 
guessed. 

The mounds, Avhich apparently Avere the sites 
of the temples, have occasionally been opened. 


but nothing made of metal has been found ; 
coarse pottery, figured tiles, bones, and ashes 
usually comprise all the contents. ‘A very poor 
people ’ is the a* erdict of the present occupants 
of the land ; but it avouM perhaps be more ac- 
curate to say, ‘A very ancient people.^ In the 
district of Chiquitos, AAdiere gold is abundant, 
smaller mounds have been found to contain 
articles of gold ; but these appear to be of much 
later date. 

The problem, hoAvever, aAA^aits a fuller investi- 
gation at scientific hands. The day Avill doubtless 
come Avhen a country capable of supporting a 
jDopulation of many millions, and containing all 
A’'arieties of climate from temjDerate to tropical, 
Avill cease to be monopolised by the degenerate 
descendants of a feAv Spanish adventurers ; and 
the attention, of the Avorld Avill be called to the 
A^ast riches noAv buried in the forests and pampas 
of the interior of South America. 


A GUERDON FROM M%GRAYE. 

IN THREE PxVRTS. — PART II. : -THE ‘‘SEEING'. 


WILL say nothing of our journey 
through Trevandrum, Nagercoil, 
Palamcottah, and Tuticorin ; Iioaa^, 
Avhile I attended to my AA^ork, 
PolAvarth, accompanied by one or 
more of my folloAvers, AA^ould amuse 
hinfself by shooting, botanising, butterfly-catching, 
and such-like diversions ; hoAV he Avould frequently 
help me in my outdoor operations ; and Iioaa’', 
Avhen Ave put up in the traA^ellers’ bungaloAv or 
under canvas, after the day’s march, he AA^ould 
assist me in paying the men or Avriting up the 
day’s AAmrk, and generally doing all iii his poAA^er 
to be helpful, companionable, and useful. At 
length one morning Ave embarked in a boat at 
Tonitorai Point, crossed the Strait, and landed 
on the island of Paumben, our goal. 

Shortlj^ after our arrival Ave called on the resi- 
dent missionary, the Reverend Mr TAAustt — I had 
made the reverend gentleman’s acquaintance Avhen 
I first Ausited the island some months before — 
und fortliAvith entered on the subject nearest our 
hearts. 

‘My friend Mr PolAA^arth,’ I explained, ‘has 
reason to belieA^e that a gentleman named. Ken- 
nedy — Major Kennedy — ^lies buried someA\diere on 
this island, Mr TAvistt ; and he is desirous of 
finding the graA^e. Though Ave fear. Major Kennedy 
is not interred in consecrated ground, Ave imagine 
you can assist us in our quest.’ 

‘ I ’m sorry I cannot,’ rei^lied the missionary. 
‘The disappearance of Major Kennedy AA^as the 
subject of correspondence and reference betAveen 
the Madras Government, the Collector of the 
District, the island authorities, and myself oft' 
and on since the Ausitation of cholera in the 


early p^f tv of up to Avithin a few months 
ago. He '; was not buried by •me' {-'nor by any 
of my natwe pastors; andj' this I haA^ • al^^^ 
reported.’ v , : - / , ^ • ' ■ .'v 

Although AA^e had not' l6st\ hope, 
pared to recede some sucliy'ansAA^er. . ’ . *• ; y . 

‘Did you knoAV anythlhg^.;of , hini^^ 
Polwarth. * • \ 1 ; ‘ ; j - ‘ 

‘Not much. He landed froim ;a* vCpUilH^^ ship, 
and j)itched liis tent in a fope [gfO'veJj;- about half- 
AA^ay betAveen this and RamesAA^aram. It was at 
the commencement of the hot Aveather, I remem- 
ber. I rode out to call on him. He did not say 
much ; but I ascertained he AA-as traA^elling for 
pleasure, and had come here to see the Rames- 
AA^aram temjfles. Shortly afterAA^ards the cholera 
broke out.’ 

‘ Was it A^ery bad ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Bad is not the AA^ord ; it AA-as terrible ! The 
natiA^e pilgrims died by hundreds ; the authorities 
Avere paralysed, and utter demoralisation reigned 
supreme.’ 

‘ Major Kennedy Avrote home to the same effect, 
and expressed his intention of leaAung fortliAAdth 
by sea for Colombo. You don’t knoAA', I suppose, 
if he succeeded in quitting the island?’ asked 
PolAA^arth. ^ 

‘No, I do not. I did hear that his tents and 
heaAuer luggage had been shipped for Colombo ; 
but that he had inoA^ed into the engineers’ dis- 
used shed near his camj), remaining on for the 
purpose of completing some inA^estigations regard- 
ing ancient serpent-Avorship, traces of AAdiich are 
to be found in Ukkamuddum and the neighbour- 
hood. Then, as the cholera came AAutli terrific 
suddenness, I had my hands full AAuth our oaaui 
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sick and dying, and completely lost siglit of 
Major Kennedy, as well as of everybody else, for 
tbali matter, outside our mission boundary, wbicb 
soon became a veritable cbarnel-liouse, in spite of 
all our precautions. I also beard that tbe vessel 
m which he had shipjoed his belongings was lost.^ 

‘Then, what do you advise, Mr Twistt?’ 

‘I doiiT know really what to advise. You are 
quite sure your friend is dead?^ 

‘Ihn afraid so,’ re^olied Polwarth, ‘otherwise he 
would have written. Up to the day on which he 
penned his last letter from this very jdace he 
corresponded regularly with his daughter.’ 

‘I see,’ said the missionar}*, stroking his beard 
reflectively. ‘ I would recommend your consulting 
Mr Busby, the sub-magistrate ; however, he, like 
2 nyself, has also already reported non-cognisance 
of the missing man’s fate — whether he died here 
or escaj^ed from the island. I wish, indeed, I 
could help you more practically.’ 

With heavy hearts we left to intervicAV the sub- 
magistrate, and went over the same ground vith 
him. We were no more successful with Mr Busby 
than, with the missionary. 

‘ Oh my ! ’ exclaimed the old Eurasian, ‘ you 
don’t know how everything turned upside down, 
sir. That cholera never came so severe, and never 
came so sudden. Police fellers nearly all run 
away ; mj clerks all shut up house, and two- 
three died ; the bazaar all deserted, and dead 
bodies in street.- Doctor, too, died ; and apothe- 
cary chap doing all the work. I don’t know, 
anything about the gentleman. All I kno^v is 
he came and put up tent at Ukkamuddum ; but 
when cholera panic cooled down, where that tent'? 
where that gentleraaii *? God know ; I don’t. I 
sent report accordingly to collector when he wrote 
asking about him. We tried our best to find 
out ; nothing came of it.’ 

‘Would the offer of a reward have any effect, 
think you V 1 asked of i\Ir Busby. 

‘Reward — eh? What for?’ 

‘As an inducement to give information as to 
where he lies if dead,’ put in Polwarth. 

‘How much you will offer, sir?’ 

My friend looked at me inquiringly and whis- 
pered, ‘Would fifty pounds do?’ 

‘ I should think so. Put it to him,’ I 
muttered. 

‘ I am prepared to pay fifty pounds,’ he said 
aloud to Mr Busby. 

After a stare of astonishment, the sub-magis- 
trate asked in an awed tone, ‘You got the money, 
sh ? ’ 

Polwarth ojDened a hand-reticule he carried, 
took therefrom a small canvas bag, and counted 
out fifty sovereigns. 

‘Over five hundred rupees!’ exclaimed Mr 
Busby. ‘ Native fellers ready to sell soul for 
hundred rupees. If gentleman is buried here, 
and anybody knows, you may be sure they will 
tell for that reward. But how you vdll know 


him, sir ? More than two years ago now ; by 
this time nearly all dust. How you will 
know? Then, what you going to do with corpse 
—eh?’ 

‘Never mind how we are going to identify the 
remains. I dare say the clothes or something else 
will help us. On finding him we shall give him 
Christian sepulture, for one thing.’ 

‘ Of course I of course 1 Very good, sii’. I will 
have reward notice put up. I will tell that 
money is lodged with me — eh? Eor, you see, all 
our official investigations by collector’s order did 
no good. Natives very timid people. Whoever 
knows about poor gentleman was afraid to speak ; 
but now, five hmidred rupees 1 Oh my 1 some 
one is sme to come off and tell.’ 

‘ We hope so. Suppose you draw up the notice 
now, Mr Busby, for us to see and approve,’ 
I remarked, wishing to check the old man’s 
garrulity. 

At this suggestion he took pen and paper and 
vnote out the notice, which, after a little revision, 
read as follows : 

‘five hundred rupees reward. 

‘Whereas an English gentleman is supposed 
to have died of cholera in Paumben after the 
2nd May 1862, and his body is believed to have 
been buried, othervdse disposed of, or simply 
abandoned ; friends interested in the deceased 
offer the above reward to any person or persons 
vdio will give such information as will lead to 
the discovery of the remains. The friends desire 
it to be known that their sole object' in pro- 
secuting this quest is the identification of , the 
remains, and the bestowal thereon of interment 
or reinterment according to the rites of the 
Christian Church. The sum of five hundred 
rujDees, representing the reward, has this day 
been lodged with the undersigned, to whom all 
applications on the subject of this notice are to 
be made. John Busby, Sub-Magistrate. 

‘PAUiUBEN, oth December 1862.’ 

This being translated into Tamil by Mr Busby’s 
slierutadar (manager), and duly gone over and 
checked, the whole cutclierry (office) staff, stimu- 
lated by promise of reward from Polwarth, sat 
till late that night making manuscrqDt copies of 
the announcement ; for those were not the days 
of nianifold-copying-presses and the like, especially 
in an out-of-the-way corner like Paumben. B}' 
noon the next day the whole island was placarded 
with this notice. 

Polwarth and I spent most of our time at Mr 
Busby’s office in anxious expectation of the result. 
Crowds of natives read the proclamation exhibited 
on the board on the veranda, and the whole j)lace, 
in fact, was agog vdth the news. Mr Twistt ; 
]\Ir De Souza, the chdl apothecary ; Captain 
D Lindas, the port-officer ; and one or two Eurasian 
residents, came to the office in the course of the 
day to interview us, no doubt interested in a 
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matter associated with the otter of so large a beea employed by him, and I used to go to the 


pecuniary reward. The missionary, the medico, 
and the port-officer begged to be allowed to be 
present with us should aught turn up warrant- 
ing a prosecution of the search. We readily 
agreed, for credible witnesses in a search of 
this kind would be desirable rather than other- 
wise. 

However, not only did that day pass without 
result, but a whole fortnight elapsed, and nothing 
of consequence came to light. Evidence was 
furnished of Major Kennedy’s erstwhile presence 
on the island ; the sjDot v^as j^ointed out where 
his tents had stood ; local natives he had em- 
ployed told how he was wont to jDoke about 
all over the island for stones and slabs bearing 
representations of snakes, and, when found, how 
he would sit down and make sketches of them. 
All, however, stopped short at the day when the 
cholera demon came down on the place, bringing 
with it terror, chaos, and death. 

It was weary work. My time was up. I had 
no business to remain in the jDlace so long ; but 
in those days rules and regulations were not 
strictly enforced, and my chief at Madras was 
an easy-going sort of individual — a sx^ecies long 
since extinct. Pol war th, too, desjpaired of success. 
He spoke of returning to . England ; of a^Dpealing 
to Miss Kennedy’s generosity, her magnanimity, 
her love for him ; of x>®i’suading her to waive 
the successful fulfilment of his errand, and make 
him happy in consideration of his eftbrts to bring 
the matter to the desired issue. Yes, indeed, it 
^vas weary work, and that night we sat up very 
late talking the subject over. We had bade each 
other good-night, after resolving to see what one 
more day might bring forth, when we j^erceived 
a crouching figure on the roadway that ran 
the bungalow. 

‘Who can it be?’ muttered Polwarth. 

I called out, ‘ Who are you ? ’ in Tamil ; where- 
upon an old woman came timidly forward into 
the light, and salaamed profoundly. 

‘Who are you?’ I repeated. 

The subsequent conversation, of course, was 
carried on in the vernacular, which I translated 
to my friend. 

‘Sir, I am a j)oor toty [scavenger] woman.’ 

‘ Well, what is it ? Don’t be afraid ; come 
closer. 

She crej)t up the veranda stex)s, and x)eered 
about timidly. 

‘Speak out,’ I said encouragingly. ‘There’s no 
one here besides ourselves.’ 

‘Your honour,’ she whispered, ‘I can show you 
where the English gentleman is buried.’ 

Our hearts ascended to our mouths. 

‘Tell us all about it,’ I said as calmly as I 
could. 

‘My village is off the road, sir,’ resumed the 
old woman, ‘about half a mile from where the 
gentleman’s tents stood. Some of our men had 


camx) morning and evening to do scavenger work. 
One day, about a week after he came, the gentle- 
man struck his tents, sent them away, with most 
of his luggage and servants, and moved into the 
engineers’ shed. On the morning after the cholera 
came, the gentleman went out to a ruined temple 
at the back of our village. By noon that day all 
was and confusion, x>6ox)le djdng on every 

side. In the aftei’iioon, while we were all wor- 
shix^x^ing our village god, the gentleman came 
along crawling and stumbling. We at first 
thought he was drunk, but we soon saw he 
had cholera. My son ran to the engineers’ shed 
to summon the gentleman’s servants ; but he 
returned and told us one was dead and the 
other dying. We did what we knew for the 
gentleman, but he died before evening. That 
night some police came, with their heads all 
muffied ux^, and carrying torches which they 
kex^t dix^x^h^g x^ots of tar, and ordered our 

head-man to bury all the dead instead of 
burning them. The next morning those of our 
men who were alive dug a int and -put ten or 
twelve bodies ’ into it, side by side, and among 
them ■ was that of the gentleman. Then the 
cholera became so bad that many of our villagers 
ran awa}' 'to the mainland, and only returned 
when all was quiet again.’ 

‘You can point out the spot, then?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, sir ; but I must have your x^cotection.’ 

‘Why?’ , 

‘ Because my village peox^le would murder me 
for telling.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Have I your honour’s x>i’omise not to x^^^iikh 
them ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes. Go on.’ 

‘Well, sir, because some of my village x^GOxke 
who did not run away went to the shed in the 
night to bury the gentleman’s servants, and — 
and ’ 

‘Go on; don’t be afraid. You have our x^i’o- 
mise. They took the gentleman’s things, I siq)- 
X^ose — eh ? ’ 

‘Your honour,’ cried the old crone, prostrat- 
ing herself, ‘ yes ! they took everything the}" 
could find ; even the gentleman’s and his servants’ 
clothes we divided among us. I confess it, and 
rely on your mercy. We afterwards sold every- 
thing on the mainland.’ 

‘Have no fear. We don’t want the clothes and 
things, and will make no inquiry about them. 
This, I supx^ose, has x^r^'^^ented your x^eoxfie from 
giving any information on the subject hitherto?’ 

‘Yes, sir. The x^olice and the sub-magistrate’s 
men have been several times to our village 
asking about the gentleman ; but we dared not 
tell. We know about the reward your honour 
ofters ; but my peoxDle are afraid to say anything, 
fearing x^^mishment for having taken the gentle- 
man’s things.’ 
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‘Tlien liow is it you have the courage to come 
forward now*?’ 

^Your honour, there is the reward. Beside.?, I 
have served English families in Madura, when I 
was younger ; I know our masters are merciful 
and good, I went iDy night to the Kunnaha- 
indlay [village Government Accountant] and asked 
him to explain the notice to me. He said that 
you only want to know where the body is, and 
nothing more.^ 

‘That is true. Have no fear. We shall not 
say a word about the things.’ 

‘And the reward, sir?’ 

‘It will be yours on our identifying the body. 
But we cannot let you go away now ; you must 
accompany us in the morning, and show the 
spot.’ 

‘ I dare not leave your protection, sir ; my life 
will not be safe till my brethren are convinced 
they have nothing to fear from what I have 
done. I will lie here.’ 

Throwing her an old rug, and bidding Pol- 
warth to see that she did not get away, I sallied 


forth, lantern in hand, knocked up the mission- 
ary, the port-officer, the apothecary, and Mr 
Busby in succession, imparted the good news, 
appointed a rendezvous for five o’clock in the 
morning, and returned to find the old woman 
curled up on the rug, while Polwarth reclined 
in an easy-chair, smoking a cheroot, on guard 
over her. 

‘This complicates matters — doesn’t it?’ I asked, 
and proceeded to light up. 

‘ What does ? ’ 

‘ Absence of everything whereby we might 
identify him.’ 

‘ It does in a measure ; but we are sure to be 
able to distinguish his body among the others ; 
all the rest, I presume, will be those of Asiatics. 
I imagine the apothecary should know enough to 
point it out.’ 

‘ I hope we shall not receive a check,’ I 
remarked. 

‘ Be easy, Hervey. I hope to-morrow to astonish 
not only the natives, but you too. No more to- 
night.’ 


SPECIAL SEP VICE. 

By Edward Eyax. 


N a former article in this Journal 

fMmWi ^ 

^GSivoured to explain what ‘secret 


service money ’ means : the very 
small sum — that is, compared with 
that allowed by the Continental 
powers — generally j)^^ced at the disposal of 
Ministers for the j^rotection of British interests, 
and the time when such money began to circulate 
through our national history. I now' propose to 
extend the subject, bringing it dowm to a recent 
date, showing the difference between Secret Ser- 
vice and the Intelligence Department of the War 
Office, so often and so strangely confounded, 
mentioning the while a feAV instances in 
which secret service has exercised a conspicuous, 
and sometimes a most mischievous, influence on 
British interests. With the space at my disposal, 
it is obvious that only the merest sketch can be 
attempted ; but a sketch, however imperfect, may 
convey to the mind of those unacquainted Avith 
the landscape some at least of its most salient 
features. 

Cromw^ell had unlimited faith in secret service, 
and on the wdiole wns w'ell served by his agents. 
Untrammelled by the prejudices wffiich affected 
meaner men, the great Protector made full nse of 
them to serve his purpose, and, like most men 
■of commanding genius, never hesitated to show 
his contempt for those wdio attempted to hood- 
wink or deceive him. Not infrequently he wmuld 
invite to his table men who, in the language of 


the day, were suspected to be ‘Trimmers’ — men 
who ‘ran with the hare and hunted wdth the 
hounds.’ After dinner it was the pleasure of the 
Protector to banter these men, but wdth the good 
nature wffiich w^as a marked feature of his char- 
acter. He w^ould tell them, to their surprise and 
disgust, wffiere they had lately been, wffiat com- 
pany they kept, and advise them wdien next they 
drank Charles Stuart’s health to be a little more 
circumspect in the choice of their companions. 
‘The knowdedge,’ he w^ould add wdth an emphasis 
wdiich sank deeply into the hearts of those who 
heard it, ‘ might not - be so safe wdth some as 
wdth me.’ 

If Mazarin, in the name of Louis XIY. of 
France, concluded a treaty of alliance with Crom- 
w^eU against Spain (in 1655), the Protector wns 
none the less a perplexing enigma to the wdly 
Cardinal. Cromw^ell was the terror of the 
Catholic Powders of his day, and Mazarin, like 
every one else, had to give w^ay to him. Crom- 
well — as Mr Speaker Lenthall learnt to his cost 
when he indiscreetly styled him ‘ our servant ’ — 
would stand no kind of nonsense. YTien the 
French ambassador threatened to leave, the iron 
man told him he w^as welcome to go wdien and 
wffiithersoever he pleased. It was ‘a w'ord and a 
blow ’ wdth Cromw'ell ; and in dealing wdth Giulio 
Mazarini, the blow not infrequently preceded the 
w^ord. When Louis assumed the reins after the 
death of Cromwell and Mazarin, he found a tool 
ready to his hand in the person of the w^eak and 
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selfish sybarite Charles II. The covetous eye the mate in the hands of those who pay it, it may 

Preiich king had cast upon Spain and her jdos- be worse than ignoble in the hands of those who 

sessions ; the use he designed to make of England receive it. There were honest, honourable men 

in the event of the coalition which he foresaw in those days, though few and far between, 

would be formed against him ; the way in which William’s personal friend Portland was found 

Charles was bought over ; the secret agent em- j^roof against the temptation of secret service 

, ployed in the transaction ; and, lastly, how the money, having refused a bribe of fifty thousand 

Eevolution of 1688 completely disconcerted his pounds. 

politics — all this has been told by Macaulay and In my former article I referred to certain Eng- 
other writers, and need not be repeated here. lish political leaders who received pay from the 

The mischief, however, which Louis’s secret ser- Committee of Public Safety, and also showed how 

vice wrought to Britain and her interests is part the secretary of that sinister body was in turn 

of the business of this article. Under Charles and subsidised by ourselves. I mentioned also the 

his worth}'' brother this country sank so low in secret service system of Napoleon, and showed 

the commonwealth of nations that any German how poor, innocent Charles James Fox was made 

or Italian principality which could bring five the unconscious shuttlecock of Talleyrand and 

thousand men into the field took a higher Fouchd. This now brings me by a natural transi- 

position. tion to Napoleon III., certainly the strangest 

Louis, though a past master in the art of character the world has 2^1’oduced in these later 

secret service, liked to do things as economi- days. It is a favourite delusion of tlie French 

cally as jDossible. He perfectly understood the that they saved our army from destruction in the 

unstable, ^ unreliable character of Charles, and Crimea. Unfortunately for the legend, the his- 

never once lost sight of him. He sent over a torian of the campaign has shown us that but for 

. secret agent in the person of Louise de Kerouaille, the French, or rather but for Louis Napoleon, 

better known to us as the Duchess of Ports- Sebastopol must have fallen immediately after 

mouth, whom the English — unable to master the battle of the Alma ; in other words, but 

the French Ml,’ or, for that matter, the French for the vanity of the Emperor of the French 

language — called Mladam Carwell.’ The best of our losses would not only have been comj^ara- 

tlie joke — a sorry one for poor England — was, tively small, but the end for which we, at least, 

that while ‘Carwell’ let Louis know everything went to war would have been triumphantly 

that was going forward, she personally cost him accomplished. With this, however, except by 

nothing — all the expenses came out of English way of necessary introduction, we have little 

pockets. In one year alone ( 1681 ) this creature concern. Louis’s weaknesses had been studied 

received no less a sum than one hundred and by Eussian statesmen. The}^ sent him a secret 

thirty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-eight service agent, a member of the sex poor Louis 

pounds out of funds intended to serve a vastly was never known to be able to resist, and, to 

different purpose. If the reader will midtiply the astonishment and disgust of John Bull, 

this by three or four, he will arrive at some Louis not only concluded a peace vdth Eussia 

idea of the amount in current money. No behind his back, but left him — a circumstance 

wonder there was not a farthing to spend uj)on which angry John is not likely ever to forget — 

the national defences or for the protection of to 'pay his share of expenses which, but for the 

British interests. Littera scriiota manet: the fact incaj)acity and vanity of Louis, would never have 

is matter of record, and cannot for one moment been incurred. 

be disputed. During the progress of the present war the 

Nearly every one in that degraded time — mean- writer has been struck with the way in which some 

ing not only the time of Charles and his worthy of his brethren of the press contrive to muddle 

brother, but that Avhich immediately folloAved — the Secret Service Avith the Intelligence Depart- 

received or (if he had it at command) paid secret ment of the War Office. The mistake, hoAvever, 

service mone}^ Sir John TreAmr, the Speaker of is a natural one, and I aaIII endeavour to explain 

the House of Commons, aaus proved to have re- the difference to the best of my ability, 

ceived a bribe of one thousand guineas from the If Ave turn to the Order in Council of 21st 
Corporation of London for ‘assisting’ in passing NoA^ember 1895, by AAdiich the War Office Avas 

an act. He aaus expelled the House, not— mark sujpposed to be organised on a iieAV basis, and the 

j you — because the House Avas virtuous, but simply memorandum shoAving the duties of the A^arious 

because he had been found out. This is proved dej)artments AAdiich folloAved that order, Ave find 

by the circumstance that after his expulsion Sir the duties of the Director of Military Intelligence 

John remained a favourite AAdth the Avorthy are thus stated : ^The Director of Military In- 
society of his period. The East India Company telligence deals Avith the preparation of informa- 

spent one hundred and seven thousand pounds in tion relatwe to the military defence of the 

secret sei'Adce money, much of it, no doubt. Empire and the strategical consideration of all 

legitimately ; for it is one of the peculiarities of schemes of defence, and the collection and distri- 

the subsidy that, AAdiile it may be j)6i'fGctly legiti- bution of information. JSc conducts covrespondcucc 
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loith other departras/its of the State oil defence qiies- 
tiom.^ The department upon wliich. the Director 
of Militar}' Intelligence would be likely to rely 
in the first instance, at any rate in time of peace, 
vrould be that which has charge of the special 
or secret service. Both departments want to be 
strengthened and enlarged ; both require more 
officers, and at least five times the amount of 
money at present expended upon them. When I 
say that the sum annually expended by Eussia 
on her Intelligence Department alone amounts to 
four hundred and ten thousand pounds, while 
the sums annually placed at the disposal of our 
Sjoecial Service and Intelligence Departments to- 
gether do not exceed fifty-one thousand pounds, 
this will be seen at a glance ; the fact, too, 
supplies an answer to the question so frequently 
asked during the progress of the war : ‘ How 
came it that, having an Intelligence Department 
of the War Office, we entered upon the campaign 
in absolute ignorance of the equipment of the 
Boers ? ^ 

Starved though they are by the suicidal cheese- 
paring policy of successive Governments, the good 


service which these departments render to the 
nation is nothing less than marvellous. The stop- 
page of the import of firearms on the Persian Gulf, 
which occasioned much comment and agitation at 
the time, may be cited as evidence of the excel- 
lent information of our Foreign Office. There 
was nothing whatever to show that the prohibited 
weapons were destined to arm the tribes on the 
north-west frontier of India ; and the high prices 
ruling for rifles and carbines on the Afghan 
border showed that no imports had taken place 
at that time. However, Ghilzai merchants com- 
ing through the Kurram Yalley brought trade 
rifles for sale, while on other parts of the frontier 
prices for jMartini carbines suddenly dropped 
from three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
rupees to two hundred and twenty. It was 
e\ddent, therefore, that a new source of supply 
for this weapon — a favourite one with the tribes- 
men on account of its length of range — had been 
opened ; and it was probably the despatch of the 
first consignments which attracted the attention 
of our agents, and caused summary action to be 
taken against the importers. 


THE HHDERaHAD 

HE life of an Oxford undergraduate 
is a bundle of possibilities. Possi- 
bility, of course, is an unfortunately 
vague term, with a touch of omin- 
ous ambiguity ; but it would be 
uncharitable to suppose that the 
possibilities of the young freshman at Oxford 
were any other than possibilities for good. The 
irresistible witchery of the name begins to work 
on the imagination long before the undergraduate 
has first paced the ‘High’ in full possession of 
his proud title of ‘scholar’ or ‘commoner’ in one 
or other of her colleges. Years before his aspira- 
tions are realised, he has elaborated an Oxford of 
Ills ovm j and the promised land is painted in 
his imagination with fond and careful detail. 
Then, years afterwards, when college-days belong 
to the history of life, when tutors and wine- 
parties and schools are mere memories, in its 
most complacent and self-satisfied hour, under the 
inspiration of walnuts and wine, the oracle utters 
itself in ponderous praise of the brave old Oxford 
days. Even if expectations formed before he 
became a freshman were scarcely realised, and if 
in after-years the uncomfortable glory of ‘taking 
silk’ (compared with which Craven and Hertford 
Scholarships were minor achievements) is the 
chapter of all chapters in his personal history, 
his first love puts him on his honour, and he 
clutches his illusions vdth unshaken and unshak- 
able fidelity. 

It is quite pardonable egotism which prompts 
the t}q)ical Oxonian to identify '\vith his ovm the 


HATE AT OXFORD. 

life of Aristotle’s cultured gentleman. If he 
educates his mind by the aid of Dons and 
Tutors, it is a matter of no less concern to 
school his body with Spartan discipline. The 
ancient idea of a harmonious blending of hard 
work and cultured leisure is strikingly in evi- 
dence. A cold sponge-bath at half-past seven on 
a .Januar}^ morning and sinew-cracking and pitiless 
labour at the oar on the Isis till the dusk of a 
winter afternoon are substantial elements in the 
gymnastic culture of Oxford life. The tasteful 
and costly adornment of college rooms, ready and 
confident criticisms of x^fayhouse or concert hall, 
dramatic deliverances on political issues — and this 
among the same men lounging easily in the lazy 
evening luxury of coffee and smoke — are other 
elements in the same life. Only the initiated can 
appreciate the mysteries of the undergraduate’s 
life. There is a ceremony and pomp in the 
merest trivialities as old as tradition itself. 
Dinner in Hall might well be a survival from 
the old monastic days. The College Hall re- 
places the Eefectory, and a different fraternity 
throng within the doors on the stroke of severe 
It would be possible to make an elaborate com- 
parison, though the grave and reverend Don 
might make a feeble substitute for the ‘oily man 
of God’ and the jolly friar as red and rosy as 
his vdne. Despite such formalities as a Latin 
grace, and such welcome prolongations of the 
feast as the sconcing in beer of some one who 
has been unfortunate enough to quote Scripture, 
dinner is discussed -with wonderful despatch. 
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The Dons dine capart at High Table ; and if by 
any chance they should not be the last to leave 
the boardj there is a strongly dramatic incident. 
It may be that the j)o^^^i6rons flagon reserved 
for the sconce has circulated round the scholars’ 
table more frequently than usual, or that the 
scholars themselves linger late over their dessert. 
The Dons rise imjoatiently and flutter in proces- 
sion to the door. The scholars also rise and 
stand in their places. Each Don as he reaches 
the door turns and makes a sweejDing obeisance 
to the scholars, who pay a like compliment in 
return. With splendid gravity the procession of 
Dons moves on to the senior common-room, leav- 
ing the scholars to the uninterruiDted enjoyment 
of their dessert. 

The everyday life of the undergraduate certainly 
does not suffer from monotony. The ordinary 
routine of his day is coloured ‘with an excellent 
variety. His scout enters his bedroom punc- 
tually at a stated time in the morning. He is 
usually a laconic kind of being, and his un- 
jDleasant morning greeting is expressed in the 
invariable formula — an exclamation and an in- 
terrogation — ‘Half -past seven, sir! Will you 
breakfast in, sir 1 ’ Thereafter he performs the 
old Homeric ceremony of preparing the bath, and 
retires to • fetch breakfast from the college kitchen. 
There is nothing for it but to get up, tub, and 
dress. The chapel bell usually hastens operations. 
At eight o’clock the bell ceases, the chapel door 
is shut, and late arrivals have failed to keep 
their morning chapel. ''The plaintive refrain of 
the little novice’s song should be set in super- 
scription of Greek and Latin and English upon 
the closed door as a warning to sleepy-headed 
freshmen : ‘ Too late, too late ; ^'’e cannot enter 
now.’ 

The earlier part of the day up till lunch is 
spent in attending lectures, which the wisdom of 
the undergraduate generally condemns as a sheer 
waste of time. The quality of lectures — and there 
is something more than fancy in his impeachment 
— is usuall 3 " inversely proportionate to the celeb- 
rity of the lecturers. Great scholars who have 
filled the shelves of college libraries with volumes 
of ethics and metaphysics, which weigh pounds 
upon pounds avoirdupois, spend their days of 
superannuated decadence in whispering theories 
which are carefully stored u]d by all except those 
^Yh.o profess to be studying the subject. The 
sanity and logic of their earlier enterprise have 
gone from them, and they end their days as 
devoted worshij^pers of the idols of the den. The 
truth is, the typical Don is smitten with the taint 
of egotism. "^Wien the lectures are not vapour- 
ings of an obsolete philosophy, they are still of 
such a kind as to shock the aesthetic tempera- 
ment of most Scotsmen who have come to Oxford. 
Compared with the decorous and oracular deliver- 
ances which issue from the lecture -rooms of a 
Scotch college, and which at the very least are 


instructive le.ssons in rhetoric, the lectures of 
Fellows and Tutors recede into insignificance. 
They swerve not by a hair -breadth from the 
traditional lines, though — an important concession 
to liberty — the day has gone by when apostasy 
from Aristotelian dogma was mulcted at live 
shillings for each offence. 

The type of the undergraduate is very various. 
His tastes and inclinations generally discover them- 
selves in his public-school days, and proceed by 
rapid evolution after a few weeks in college. 
The doctrine of ‘taste’ is religiously acted up to 
in the spirit in which it is conceived. It may 
take the form of magnificent expenditure in keep- 
ing stables and kennels, or in entertaining in the 
approved fashion of a gentleman. These enter- 
tainments fairl}'- represent the different schools of 
undergraduate life. An assemblage of sympathetic 
sj^irits in a friend’s rooms to smoke and drink 
coffee is the most usual method of satisfying the 
social sense. It depends altogether on a man’s 
social cax:)acity whether or not his entertainments 
are managed on a more ambitious scale. Interest- 
ing incidents in the iDersonal and private history 
of an undergraduate’s life are sometimes made 
the occasion of revelry among a select party of 
boon-companions. The evening passes, as such 
evenings do pass, vdth 

Spilth of wine ; wlien every room 

Hath blazed with lights, and brayed witli minstrelsy. 

The high festival is concluded with a kind of 
saturnalia in the quadrangle. At this stage the 
revellers affect an expensive species of vandalism. 
They require a bonfire round which to celebrate 
their orgies, and contributions are demanded from 
the neighbouring rooms. Peaceable scholars are 
routed up, and have to bu}’ the raiders off with 
a chair or a wash-stand. The Dean of the 
College, like a politic man, is generally asleep ; 
but such events are a matter of little concern to 
the college. If the goods consumed by the fire- 
worshipxDers cost ten shillings per item, they are 
assessed at fifteen shillings per item, and more 
than the value is recovered by a fine distributed 
over the whole college. 

Quite naturally these aggressions on the public- 
j)eace are regarded from a different point of view 
as militant knavery, and the plundered scholars 
have some difficulty in suppressing the wish that 
the Philistines were projected into space. Half- 
expressed complaints emanate as a rule from the 
undergraduate of a counter type. He is of oppo- 
site virtues and opposite vices ; he scrupulously 
•regulates his conduct by the canon law of 
eighteenth century taste. In fact, he reads into 
his ovm idea of ‘taste’ the quaintly quixotic 
notions of Horace Walpole. He wallas at early 
morn in the Christ Church meadows ; he spends 
his afternoons in the Bodleian ; he collects with 
indefatigable energy chijDped vases and old Bibles ; 
he pries with inexhaustible curiosity into the 
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traditional scandal and story of liis college. His 
afternoon ^at homes’ are of the nature of a 
cultured levee, ■where frivolity is an offence and 
the feast is ^^urely intellectual. Indeed, no topic 
is fit for the palate of a savant ■^vhich descends to 
anything lower than mythical kings or pristine 
popes. 

The undergraduate takes his work for schools 
lightly, and does not allow his anxiety to get 
the better of his nerves. A moderately ambitious 
man has to face three schools — Smalls, Mods, and 
Greats — which indicate by their popular name a 
crescendo scale of difficulty. For those who have 
come to grief over Smalls it is a comfortable re- 
flection that Mr Gladstone had the same mis- 
fortune before them', and after all Mr Gladstone 
took a double first-class. After reading the stereo- 
typed classical authors for Mods, which is, strictly’ 
speaking, a continuation of what has been already’ 
done at Eton and Winchester, the undergi'aduate 
begins to read philosophy^ and histoiy for Greats. 
He is. released from his exercises in Greek verse, 
and congratidates himself that he has at last 
become a man and put away’ childish things. He 
dreams of interviews -sHth Kant, and sees the 
mantle of philosophy descending upon himself. 
He reads essays to his tutors on the most prob- 
lematic questions of morality, and writes disputa- 
tions in the style of the medieval logicians. 
Wliether or not he leaves behind him in the 
examination schools a fitting testimony of his 
labours is, of course, another cpiestion to be . 
decided by’- the Public Examiners. The scorch- 
ing heat of June is a distinctly inconvenient time 
for facing an ordeal. Yet it is then that candi- j 
dates must repair to the schools in regulation 1 
dress, and write their papers in the heat of the j 
day^, although examination etiquette permits all j 
who wish to remove their coats and roll up their 
shirt-sleeves ! Bey’ond a doubt it is sweating 
labour, and unfortunately^ it does not quite end 
here. Each candidate gets a some weeks 

later, and if the Examiners have any^ difficulty^ in 
assigning his . class, he has to wrestle with them, 
single-handed it may^ be, for as long as two hours. 
In many’ cases the ^ viva ’ is a mere formality^ ; 
but formalities are occasionally^ expensive. It is a 
little more than irritating to come up from Scot- 
land to Oxford in the middle of the long vaca- 
tion to be asked the date of the battle of Salamis, 
and then curtly^ told to go ; but of course con- 
siderations of that sort weigh very’ lightly^ on the 
conscience of Public Examiners. 

It is only to be expected that the Oxford man 
should come forth from these ordeals with the 
refinement of gold tried by’ fire. If there still 
remains a residuum of dross in the shape of 
undue egotism or intellectual snobbery, the stigma 
of it need not attach to the university% With 
certain reservations, the culture is more expansive 
than that of any^ other university^ She gives 
admirable effect to the root-idea of a university^ 


which is an inclusive and not an exclusive sx^irit. 
Vigorous xffiysical and mental training, conjoined 
with a healthy’ re3x:)ect for the social virtues, is 
boimd to place a man in confident competition 
with the best. This Oxford professes to give. 
Tradition, even, she enlists in the service of pro- 
gress. The immense influences of great associa- 
tions is her secret strength. Speakers in her 
Union debates feel they are speaking where 
statesmen learned to be eloquent before them, 
and the consciousness that one day’ they them- 
selves may’ speak on a more ambitious platform 
to a wider audience is an incentive to serious 
effort. Even those who have no ambition to sit 
in high places, who vdsh simply’ to meet the 
tremendous pressure of modern competition, have 
to thank Oxford for the adequate equipment 
she has given them in the struggle where the 
race remains to the swift and the battle to the 
strong. 


THE EAELT TIDE. 

All night I had lain debating, 

Awake with mj struggling pride ; 

For your boat, you said, would he waiting 
For the early morning tide. 

I rose, went slow through the doorway — 

The breath of the dawn came free — 

Then loitered round by the shore-way, 

And stood by the open sea. 

Ah ! how ray heart remembers ! 

One bird in the silence sang, 

"While up from the night’s dead embei-s 
A new day flushed and sprang. 

Eosy the east grew, tender 
The light on the waiting sea. 

Where davui made a path of splendour 
For my lover to come to me. 

Far-off I could see your vessel, 

A white sail kissed by the sun ; 

Then my pride forgot to vTestle, 

And your cause was nearly won, 

As I watched the quick oars swinging, 

Steady, with rhythmic heat. 

And the long, low waves came flinging 
Spray on my heedless feet. 

Then you turned, you saw, you knew me. 

Leapt like a flash to land ; 

The look in your deep eyes drew me 
Or ever you touched my hand. 

^[y heart on your true heart beating, 

Grone all my foolish pride ; 

How sweet was the end of our meeting 
That dawn, at the early tide ! 

Ada Bartbick Baker. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A COMMUNITY. 

By W. L. Mansojt. 

ill the management of their estates. Surely one 
could do what one liked with one’s own ? That 
argument was freely used less than twenty years 
ago. He would he a hold man — or an ignorant— 
who would use it in the. same connection to-day. 

Even after Parliament did interfere there were 
able men on the side of the landlords who did not 
at all realise what the interference meant. When, 
in May 1883, Lord Napier’s Commission, on the 
re^^ort of which the Crofters Act of 1886 was 
based, began sitting at ‘ The Braes ’ in Skye, one of 
the first persons with whom they came in contact 
was Alexander MacDonald, ‘the King of Skye,’ 
as he was called, whose death, curiously enough, 
took place in 1898, the same year as that 
of Lord Napier. Mr MacDonald was factor for 
the greater part of the island ; and although he 
was a man of imblic spirit, and far-seeing enough 
in most matters, he did not see that the Com- 
mission was paving the way for the most drastic 
];)iece of legislation that ever bore on the social 
condition of the Highlands. The first witness who 
appeared was a crofter’s son, named Alexander 
Stewart, and he quietly but firmly declined to give 
evidence unless the Commissioners or the landlord 
gave him an assurance that the family to which lie 
belonged would not be evicted from their holding 
in consequence of anything he might say in the 
course of his evidence. ‘Without such assurance,’ 
he said, ‘ I cannot bear evidence to the distress of 
my peoj)le on account of the oppression, the un- 
righteousness, and the high-handed tyranny of the 
landlord and his factor.’ Lord Napier, of course, 
said the Commissioners could give no absolute 
assurance of the kind desired ; but he asked Mr 
MacDonald to make a statement regarding the 
matter. Mr MacDonald said there was no reason 
to be afraid of any such acts of severity as had 
been hinted at by the witness. They expected 
every man to tell the truth ; but ‘ it is not human 
nature,’ he added, ‘ that we should like to con- 
tinue as tenants men who may bear false witness.’ 
This was obviously begging the question, and Lord 
No. 190.— VoL. IV." {All Bights Eeservecl] July 20, 1901. 



HE particular community to which I 
refer is one that bulks very much 
less in the public eye than it did 
a score or even a dozen years ago ; 
and it is the evolution which has 
been going on, almost unnoticed, 
that has made the community to recede from 
the gaze of the individual who measures the im- 
jDortance of eA^ents by the size of the headlines in 
the daily papers. The evolution has changed the 
community in a remarkably short space of time, 
as social changes go, and it has done it in a Avay 
that has attracted no notice. It is only Avheii one 
Avho knoAVs the places tries to forget the past score 
of years that one discovers the glaring contrast. 
The community, it may be as Avell to say Avithout 
further prelude, is the crofting community of the 
north of Scotland. As to the evolution, the course 
of this article Avill shoAV its |)rogress. 

Time AAns Avhen ‘ the crofters’ agitation ’ engrossed 
a A^ery large share of public attention. There Avas 
disaffection all over the Highlands, and at seA^eral 
places the laAV of the land Avas set at nought. In 
Skye officers Avere deforced and stoned and mal- 
treated, and nothing but the military Aras sufficient 
to ensure order. In Clyth the ‘no-rent policy’ 
Avas the accepted creed, and the relations betAveen 
landlord and tenant Avere as strained as they Avell 
could be. EveryAvh'ere there Avere meetings and 
demonstrations, denouncings and threatenings ; 

‘ The land for the people ’ Avas the best-knoAAui 
phrase north of the Eorth, and the landlords the 
best-abused class under the sun. The story of the 
Sutherlandshire and other clearances AAns read OA^er 
and brooded oA^er, and told from eA^ery L.L.B.A. 
jdatform until the people got a deep-rooted grudge 
against landlordism that threatened to be content ' 
Avith nothing short of its complete extinction. 
The landlords, on their part, utterly failed to see 
the signs of the times. They met agitation AAuth 
determination ; they declined to admit that saij 
one, crofter or agitator, or the Imperial GoA’'ernment 
for that matter, had a right to interfere Avith them 
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Napier, in the course of half-aii-lioiir’s debate on 
this one jDoint, insisted over and over again on a 
straightforward reply. At last Mr MacDonald, after 
consulting with his friends, gave his 'svord that no 
proceedings whatever would be taken against any 
witness, whether -in the ox^inion of the estate his evi- 
dence Avas true or false. In his hesitation he played 
his very Avorst card. Lord Naj^ier AA^as as fair-minded 
a man as ever lived ; and if the Commissioners 
did begin A\"ork in the Highlands Avith a slight 
bias toAA'ards the landlords as an -ill-used class, this 
one incident, coming right at the ox)ening of the 
inquiry, did more to increase their s^unjAathy Avith 
the crofters than an}^- amount of s^Aecial i)leading 
coidd have done. It is not to be inferred that Mr 
MacDonald Avished to intimidate the AAutness. He 
Avould gwe no XAromise to any man or to any court 
to gOA^ern the estates but as he ^deased. The short- 
sightedness of his x)oBcy is noAv too a]AX)arent to 
reqiiire pointing, out. 

SloAAdy but surely the Crofters Act of 1886 
oxAened the eyes of the landlords and of the 
peoxAle ,• and, as they saAV better, both classes 
began to act differently. • The landlords treated 
Sheriff Brand and his colleagues more as fully 
accredited agents of the ImxAerial GoA^emment, 
AAdiose simplest decision was the law of the land, 
and less as meddlers who dared to tramxAle under 
foot the sacred rights of property. The crofters^ 
Avhen they had grasped the great central idea of 
fixity of tenure — AAdiich they did sloAvly, and only 
as the older generation passed aAvay — discoA^ered 
that they Avere in a neAv world. ‘ The maistei^ 11 be 
maister,’ said an old man in 1888 to the AAwiter AA^hen 
he tried to explain to him hoAV the laird could not 
then do as he pleased. ^Wliat^s the use o^ haln’ 
a maister if he canna dae as he likes “2^ To this 
old man the laird' AA'as eA^er ‘the maister.’ The 
younger peoxAle, hoAvever, accepted the new order 
of things rapidly enough ; and, in accepting it, 
many of them considered it their duty to -pvo- 
claim on the house-tops the fact that they coidd 
noAV flout the landlord to his face. They openly 
shoAved their disresxAect for the poAver at the 
mention of AAliich their fathers had trembled, 
called landlords and factors and land-steAA^ards all 
sorts of opprobrious names, and shoAA^ed generally 
. that they too lacked the mental balance necessary 
to a true weighing of the situation. But as the 
years passed all these things passed Aidth them, 
and noAV Ave haA^e the tAvo classes — once the desxAots 
and the doAvn-trodden ; later bitterly misunder- 
standing each other and tlie laAv AAdiich had inter- 
fered for the Avelfare of both. — meeting as gentlemen 
on equal terms, dealing as gentlemen Avho liaA^'C 
interests in common, not axAplying to the Crofters 
Commission in spite of each other, as at first in 
many cases they did, but each actually AAniAung 
quite legitimate objections in order that the court 
may haA^e an opportunity of adjudicating. Tliis 
in itself is a great eA^olution. 

The Crofters Act has done a great deal more. 


Previous to 1886 no crofter Avould spend money 
in imxAroving his croft. Pie risked being evicted, 
and so losing his all ; or if the risk of eviction 
AAUS A'ery little, the encouragement to imxArove AAns 
practically nil. So the x^eoxAle liA'ed from liand to 
mouth from year to year. If the landlord cared 
to improA-e his estates, good and Avell ; otherwise 
they lived as their fathers had done — that is, 
in the majority of cases. The act comxdetely 
changed this. The landlords ceased to improve 
crofts or crofters’ houses. Where before they had 
gh^en lime and stones and Avood, slates aiid fences 
and drains, they referred the applicants to the 
act, and x^ointed out the compensation for im- 
XAroA-ements clause ; and the crofters gradually 
realised that their best x^olicy Avould be to take 
adAnntage of the act and helxA themselA'es. They 
did their own drain -digging and fencing and 
house-building, taking a home-like interest in it 
all, and the result Avas another stage in the 
eAmlution x>rocess. Turf AA^alls to houses began to 
get feAver and feAver, until noAv such things are 
rarely seen ; slates took the place of thatch ; and 
to a traA^eller in the Highlands Avho accomxAanied 
the Crofters Commission on their first tour, and 
Avho goes over the same ground noAAq the change 
is indeed remarkable. ' He would be a bold man 
Avho AA'Ould now deny that the act has AA^orked 
out for the good of landlord and tenant alike. 
Eents may be less, but they are paid regularly ; 
crofters may be independent, but their indexAen- 
dence leads them to do their oaaui turn AAdiere 
before they Avould have stood at the landlord’s' 
gate. It is imxAOssible to evict them, but no 
one AA’-ants to ; they run up big bills for im- 
proA^ements that the landlord has to x^ay aaLoii 
they leave, but the imxAroA^ements constitute a 
good asset, AAdiich the landlord does not object 
to acquire. The crofters insist on being treated 
as equals ; but when the landlord recognises 
their claim, it makes but another aid to that 
mutual understanding Avhicli is a featme of this 
social evolution. 

ContemxAoraneous Avith Avhat has been described 
there has come about another eA^olutioii — revolu- 
tion is, indeed, the more fitting Avord — Avhich has 
doA^etailed into, and had a remarkable influence 
on, the relations of the peoxile to the land. Wien 
the fishing industry Avas in the fidl blaze of its 
glory, before the days of the steani-traAAder and 
the steam-liner, every croft AAuthin sight of the 
seashore had one or Iaa^o representatives, some- 
times all the male members of the family, at sea 
during the six Aveeks of summer Avhile the fishing 
lasted. Croft or no croft, the fishing could not 
be missed ; and from a dozen to a score of boats 
hailed from each seaside toAvnship. But the 

change came, in a sense, suddenly. The seasons 
of ‘ the big fishings ’ over ' a dozen years ago , 
made fishermen great in their oaaui esteem, and 
made fortunes for fish-curers. Then came the 
crash, Aidien cmers toxApled OA^er in financial ruin 
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; one after another, and men, although they caught sidered as of no importance. It is an industry 

fish by the boatload, got next to nothing for' by itself, and will no doubt develop along its 

them. The old conditions whereby curers guaran- own lines. At present the future seems to be all 

teed crews a certain price and a sure market for for the steam fishing-boat and the trawler. The 

all their catch were discarded for public auction land question, however, is at a more critical stage 

and no security of a market at any price at all. than it has ever been. Just too late to prevent 
^ Big boats that required big capital to start them, emigration — or rather migration, for the tide is 

and big expenditure, to keep them going, became all towards the big towns — the law step 2 }ed in to 

the only ^Jossible medium whereby a j^lace in the have its say in the adjustment of the terms 

'' race for fish, and for the harbour after fish had on which one man shall tenant land from 

been caught, could be kept ; and the jDOor crofter, another. Just a few years too late the landlords 

who had often but his three acres and a cow to realised, as they realise now clearly enough, that 

fall back on, had to stand aside and let others big sheex^-farms do not x^ay so well in the long- 

take hi's x^lfl'Ce. The turning-x)oint was just here. run as crofts ; and just a few years too late the 

The others A\dio took his x^ace were all-the-year- realised that, after all, the land in their 

round fishermen, who had some capital but no own immediate neighbourhood is the best x^ace 

land, and could' therefore afford to be fishermen for them, and that by using the means ready to 

out and out. The future of the industry Avas their hand in the Crofters Act it could be got. 

theirs, and is still theirs ; and from the first The Congested Districts Board, Avhich came into 
dawn of this A'e volution^ the man with A X53;rt ox^eration in 1897, is a further extension of the 

of a boat Avhich Avas afloat only a fraction of the Crofters Act, and, q^i’OAdding as 

year had not a ghost of a chance. It is little it does still better ox^portunities of obtaining 

Avonder, then, that he regretfully turned his back land, is a decided st’ex^ in the right ' difection. 

^ on the sea, and tilled his croft AAuth all the But it, like the Crofters Act, is hamx^ered in many 

greater assiduity. Now, in A^dlat Avere once fishing Avays : sometimes, as at Sconser in Skye, by the un- 
districts there is hardly a crofter-fisherman to be Avillingness of the landless to change their homes, 

found, and the line of demarcation betAveen the even for places Avhere the conditions of life Avould 

crofter and the fisherman is as Avell defined as admittedly be better ; sometimes, as at Syre in 

that betAveen any other tAVO callings. Strathnaver, by the inability of the x^boxdIc to take 

This cutting asunder of the tAvo occux^ations over the stock on the land to be broken ux^ ; and 

and the desertion of the sea by the crofter AA'as, sometimes by the restrictions x^laced on the land 

, however, but a rebound of the ball AAdiich aaAs by the landlords, Avhich the Board haA^e no 

heaved at the sea by the landlords AAdien they to remove. Had the reform of the_. land 

forced the x^eoxde to the seaside for a liA^elihood. laAA^s been initiated before the idea of going 

Back from the sea to the land again. But very out into the Avorld got a firm hold on the 
ox^portunel}", as if, indeed, it had been arranged minds of the youth of the crofting com- 

by a Avise ProAddence, the conditions on land munity, the result Avould have been different., 

Avere different. By this time the Crofters Act No one aaJio studies the subject can help regret- 

AAUs fairly Avell understood in all its beneficent- ting that the Crofters Act did not come half- 
details, and there AA^as something on the land to a-dozen years before the breakdoAAui of the fish- 

at tract, something Avorth coming back to. It-AA-as ing industry-; that AAdien the industry did break 

seen that it Avould x^^J better to stick to the doAAm, the landlords did not stex) into the breach 

croft, even though it Avas only a feAV acres, than to and giA^e land to eA^ery landless man ; and 

X^otter aAvay at tAvo aA'Ocations, the one of AAAich that the fishermen did not, instead of Avandering 

Avas Peter and the other Paul, and AAdiere the afield, stick to Avhat land there AA^as, and deter- 

\ robbing and the x^a-yhig Avent on continually. So minedly ask for more. Noaa^ AAdiat Avith the x^i’o- 

it - AA^as back to the land again. The suiqDlus visions of the Crofters Act, and of the Congested 

young men Avho Avere left over after the crofts Districts Board, and the Avillingness of every 

Avere suxq^lied Avent to trades, or Avent south or sensible landlord to haA'-e peoxde settling on his 

abroad ; and the young Avomen too left home. estates, the cry may A-ery soon be, not land for 

There remained just enough people to till the the x^<^opl®j peox)le for the land. In the 

land, Avith an eA'-er-increasing desire among the domain of farm-serAdce the difficulty is already 

. . young to learn trades and go out OA^er the Avorld. such that it is almost imxDOSsible to get hands to 

3 This has brought about yet another stage in the Avork a farm bigger than can be managed by a 

eA'olution, and at that stage this community, of family and not big enough to. support a regular 

ours noAV finds itself. ' staff of serA^ants. 

The fishing AA^as divorced from the crofting, and Youth has an idea that farm-service, Avith its 
its children Avere left at the doors of the crofters’ drudgery and small x^^Jj is hardly good enough, 

houses. That amphibious indiAddual the crofter- and that ‘home, sAveet home,’ AAdien it means 

fisherman is rapidly becoming extinct, and as three acres and a coav and no x^ocket-money, is 

an agent in the further evolution of the crofting an antiquated myth. The x^op^dation of Glas- 

community the fishing industry may be con- gGAA*-, as this year’s census sIioaa^s, is increasing 
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* at tlie rate of over ten tlious'and a year, and 
that of Edinburgh at the rate of four thousand ; 
but the population of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, 
Cromarty, and Inverness is decreasing at the 
rate of five hundred a year. Of that five hun- 
dred one is quite safe in saying that 90 -pev cent, 
helj) to make iq) the increases in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Thus the migration from 
the crofting districts goes on ; and where it 
will end let the professor of political economy 
tell us. 

The cobbling endeavour of Government to 
preserve the crofter-fisherman, by letting him 
have a boat on the hire-purchase system, totally 
failed ; and the plan whereby small local piers 
and harbours are being erected cannot possibly do 
more than enable the peojDle to catch as much 
fish as they require for their daily needs. It 
remains to be seen whether an honest atteinx^t to 
provide them with land to an extent undreamt 
of by tlie framers of the Crofters Act, and which 
would make the ]pi’ovisions of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ax)pear .utterly insignificant, would 
also fail. At any rate, something should be done 
if we are not to have the Highlands totally 
depleted of the best of the youth of each 
generation as it grows up. Nothing a Govern- 
•ment could do would be more radical in 
ciple than the Crofters Act — .even yet the i^eox^le 
have not realised its revolutionary character — 


and no remedy would be too extreme for the 
disease. Besides, if anything is to be done it will 
have to be initiated otherwise than the Crofters 
Act was. There is now no hope in agitation. 
Land-law reform agitation is dead, and can never 
be resurrected. There is not an agitator, properly 
speaking, in all the Highlands. The Crofters 
Act, curiously enough, though it was what they 
toiled for, by its very benefits put an end to the 
s^Decies : there, if we could afford to follow it out, 
is another x)h^se of the evolution. The x>i‘esent 
agitation in the Outer Hebrides, where landless 
X3eox)le have staked out claims for themselves in 
defiance of the law, means very little. It is not 
the result of any organised effort-; and, while it 
has naturally drawn attention to their jDarticular 
case, it can have but little influence in the way 
of XDromoting or furthering legislation. Agitation, 
to do this, must be wides^Dread and organised, 
systematic and law-abiding. Of agitation of 
this kind there is now no hope. . There will 
never be another x^ox)ular demand for land-law 
reform, because there is no j)Oj)ulace that can or 
will make it. It lies with legislators to grasp the 
situation and' guide the future movements of this 
still-evolving evolution in such a way that coming 
generations will have sufficient inducements to 
make most of them stay all their lives in the 
Xffaces of their birth ; otherwise the outlook is, 
to say the least, perplexing. 


I-IB -LOVE AFEAIRS OF JULIUS STAND EK 


CHAPTER V. 


longing her 


^^^^^^IHEN Standen got home that evening 
found a letter from Effie await- 
Lr the 
drawing to 

a close ; but he had felt sure 
his father would insist on her J)to- 
longing her stay. Effie’s letter, however, told 
him that she had been firm in her determina- 
tion to come back at the original date. ^ Can 

you not come on Saturday,’ she wrote, ■ stay 
the tAvo nights, and bring me home on 
Monday ? ’ 

‘ Confound it ! ’ Avas his first exclamation ; and 
then he started and looked round guiltily, as 
if to assure himself that no one had heaij. 
^Heavens,’ he cried aloud, hAdiat a cur I 
anr 1 ’ 

lie could no longer conceal the truth from 
himself. The thought of Effie’s return AA^as posi- 
tively distasteful to him, because — there AA-as no 
use in mincing matters — because he loA^ed Beatrice 
Avith all his heart and soul ! He could no longer 
X^ersuade himself that it AA^as only a hearty liking 
he felt for her, only an innocent pleasure he 
took in her companionshixD. No, his AAdiole being 
cried out for her ; he loved her, loved her, loA^ed 


her. While Efiie’s caresses left him cold, the 
A^ery thought of touching Beatrice’s lips sent a 
fiery thrill through his A^eins and a rush of blood 
to his face. 

‘ This is madness ! ’ he cried. He had asked 
Effie to entrust her life to his ' keex^ing, and x^ro- 
mised to make her so happy that she shoiild 
forget her past sorroAA’s ; and he must not — could 
not — be false to her noAv ! He must tramx:)le this 
AAdld x^assion of his under foot ; other men had 
done it, had , crushed doAAm all that Avould have 
made their lives SAveet to them, and had dragged 
on a maimed existence afterAA^ards. There must 
be no hesitation about the matter, no tamx^ering 
AAdth the question; he^ onust be true to his 
plighted Avord. 

Wlien he Avent to bed at last he Avas Avorn 
out AAdth mental conflict, yet firmly, and as he 
thought immutably, fixed in this resolve ; but, 
behold ! AAdien he aAVoke next morning the AAdiole ' 
struggle had to be fought OA^er again. He flung 
ofl; the bedclothes and sprang out AAdth a groan. 
It AA^as not going to be such an easy Adctory after 
all. That he, Julius Standen, should ever con- 
temxffate the bare x^ossibility of throAving over 
a AA^oman aaJio loA^ed him, and Avhoin he had 
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deliberately asked to marry him, was a thing he 
would not have believed a few weeks ago. He 
had not known then that he was capable of such 
vehemence of feeling ; he had never dreamed that 
such a conflict between love and honour might 
arise, and that honour would have such hard 
work to gain the victory., He was so shaken in 
his self-confidence, and felt he could trust himself 
so little, that he determined not to risk seeing 
Beatrice again except in Effie’s j)resence. Her 
sweet serenity must not be disturbed by any mad 
act or word of his ; she must never know the 
feelings -that possessed him. 

He wrote a note to Mrs Trevanion before he 
started off on his rounds, telling her he was 
going home for two days, and would bring Effie 
back on the following Monday. For the next 
few days he would hai^e his hands full of work, 
and would have no time to come up to the 
Court. If she had any message for Effie, would 
she let him know ? 

His conscience somewhat eased by this resolve, 
he went to his work with more than his usual 
determination to think of nothing but the 
matter in hand. He really had plenty to do, 
and this helped him through the intervening 
days. 

However, on the Friday evening, as fate willed 
it, he was returning on his bicycle from a distant 
visit, when he overtook a lady who also was 
cycling. He thought he recognised the figure, 
and as he passed he heard Beatrice call out a 
laughing reproof for ‘ scorching.’ He instantly 
slackened speed. Wliere were his resolutions 
now % 

‘Is it you,’ he said, ‘alone, and so far from 
home ? MBiy, it ’s getting dusk ! ’ 

‘Hardly that,’ replied Beatrice. ‘I shall get 
home before Tighting-up time, even at my pace.’ 

‘But it isn’t safe for you,’ he objected. 

Beatrice opened her eyes nude, ‘ I thought 
your roads were as safe as one’s ovul garden!’ 

‘ One never knows,’ he said ; ‘ there may be 
tramps about. I wish you Avouldn’t go so far 
alone.’ ' 

Beatrice looked at him, surprised at the moodi- 
ness of his tone. ‘ If it is really not . advis- 
able’^ she began. 

'‘ Promise me you will not,’ he urged. 

‘ I promise you,’ she said in a low voice. Wliat 
a fuss they were making over a trifle I she 
thought ; and why was he again so constrained 
and odd? 


‘I had better put on my best speed now,’ she 
said gaily. 

Standen did not answer. He was vdshing they 
could ride on thus side by side for ever. Why 
would not some slight accident haj^pen— some- 
thing that would prolong the time of their being 
together without any culpability of his? Such 
things always happened in books. MTiy was fate 
so inexorable to him ? 

Beatrice pedalled along evenly and swiftly, and 
they were raj)idly nearing Penruth. They had 
always been such excellent companions, and now 
neither seemed to have anything to say. 

‘You have been very busy?’ asked Beatrice at 
last. 

‘Yes, very. I wanted to get all I had to do 
done before to-morrow, so as to have the two 
days clear.’ 

‘ Effie has a very attentive cavalier I ’ she said, 
with an effort to laugh naturally. Directly the 
words had passed her lix^s she would have given 
anything to recall them. She had sjDoken merely 
out of a nervous desire to say something, a feel- 
ing that silence was fraught with danger ; but 
now that the words were spoken they sounded 
to her like a taunt. 

Standen looked at her almost fiercely. How 
could she torture him so ? Was she utterly un- 
conscious of all he was suffering? He jDut a 
strong restraint upon himself, and made some 
indifferent remark. 

He rode with her to the entrance of the Court, 
and sprang from liis bicycle to open the gate. 
Beatrice did not dismount, but merely waved her 
hand to him, calling out, ‘ Thanks I Good-night, 
and au revoir I A pleasant visit home ! ’ and then 
rode up the path, her heart full of a strange 
pain and unrest, for which she could not 
account. 

‘She might have sto^Dped to shake hands,’ 
Standen thought bitterly, and then he took 
himself to task. Was it not better so ? If 
they had lingered in the twilight to say good- 
bye, -how could he tell what he might have 
said ? YTiile these wild longings surged u]3 
within him, and were so hardly kept under con- 
trol, he must avoid seeing her as much as pos- 
sible. She would x^^^'haps not remain much 
longer at the Court. In time he would learn to 
master his feelings, and to meet her calmly and 
without emotion. Only, it seemed to him that 
before that haiDXDened he Avould have ceased to 
feel at all I 
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THE STOUT OF A FAAIOHS 


^Erencli Pete^ Deville, in 1881, 
^pl| sold tlie ^Paris’ claim to John 
Treadwell for §350 in cash and 
other less tangible considerations, 

he did that which profited him 

little; but he made Treadwell rich 
indeed. The ^Paris’ claim was the nucleus 
of the great Treadwell gold-mine of Douglas 
Island, Alaska, a , one-sixth share in which was 
sold in 1888, seven years after the opening up 
of the mine, for _ just one thousand times the 
purchase-x^rice- x^^-id to Deville, the X)rosx)ector. 
Treadwell was soon a millionaire ; ^ Erench Pete ^ 
is growing x>otatoes on an island in the Yukon 
lliver, near Eorty-LIile — the only man who has, 
not grown rich by connection with the Treadwell 
X)rox)erty. 

The story of the deal between Treadwell and 
Deville is pathetic in the liglit of later develop- 
ments. De\dlle, who was then living on Douglas 
Island in the ca^iacity of grocer, milkman, and 
market-gardener to a small mining community, 
located the ‘ Paris ’ claim in 1880, not veiy far 
from his sho^). In the following year he was 
apxDroached by John Treadwell, an old Californian 
miner and shrewd who offered §350 

in cash for the claim, baiting this magnificent 
proposition with a specious agreement to 
chase all of his groceries, vegetables, and milk 
from Deville during such time as he (Treadwell) 
should find these commodities necessary to his 
corporal well-being. With this x>i'OX)osition the 
trustful Deville, after some hesitation, finally 
closed, Treadwell receiving a deed to the X)ro- 
perty, the stii)ulations of which he violated two 
juonths later by beginning to shi^D his sux)x>lies 
from Coelow.’ Deville x)i’ofested ; but being too 
poor to fight the matter through the courts, his 
protests were without avail. 

Treadwell, with the x:>rox)erty now fairly in his 
grasp, was master of the situation. He at once 
built a hve-stamx) mill, and x^i'oceeded to exx^eri- 
nient with the ore which he took from his 
development tunnels. The shoAving that he made 
enabled him to influence cax^ital, and the Alaska 
Iilill and jMining Company aaus organised in San 
Erancisco, and Avas capitalised at §30,000. To 
accomplish this, hoAvever, TreadAA^ell Avas obliged to 
surrender five-sixths of the property, and further 
to bind himself to x^ay for liis share out of the 
mill returns before he should be entitled to 
receiA^e any x^ccuniary benefit from it. 

I]i the autumn of 1884 a ncAv mill of one hun- 
dred and tAventy stamps aa^s begun on the Tread- 
Avell propert}^, iioaa^ enlarged by the x^^irchase of 
three adjoining claims — the MatheAA^s, the Alaska 
BeUe, and the Beau ; and a patent AA^as secured 
covering the four claims and four mill-sites, this 
being the first patent so issued by the United 
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States Land Office. The ncAV mill aa^s started on 
July 18, 1885, AAuth John TreadAA^ell as promoter, 
W. A. Saunders as superintendent, and George 
W. Garside as engineer. The first year’s x^roduct 
AA^as §242,319. Pour years later, in 1888, the 
caxDacity of the mill aaus increased to Iaa^o hundred 
and forty stainx^s, and Avorks Avere erected for 
treating concentrates by the Plattner and Kiss 
X^rocess, consisting of roasting, chlorinating, and 
leeching, after AAdiich the gold is x^recix)itated by 
the addition of sulx^hate of iron. 

The TreadAvell mill AAns noAV the largest in the 
Avorld, its aA'erage rate of crushing, being 2j tons 
of rock x^er stamxD Prom June 1, 1890, 

to May 1, 1896, 1,422,545 tons of ore x^assed under 
the stamx)s, yielding a gross x^roduct of §4,286,546.67, 
at an average expense for mining, milling, and 
treating the concentrates of §1.54 x^er ton. This 
gaA^e a net x)rofit for the six years of §2,402,628.49. 
In the last year of this — namely, from 

June 1, 1895, to May 31, 1896, the amount of ore 
crushed AA’as 263,670 tons, giAung a total yield of 
§782,829.67, at an expense of §1.16 fon, and 
a net x^i’ofit of §497,342.22. 

These figures are almost AAuthout x^arallel in the 
history of gold-mining. Hot only is the amount 
of ore crushed enormous, but the ratio of the net 
X^rofits to the total yield of gold is the admiration 
of mining men the AA'orld OA^er ; AA'hile the Ioav 
expense of mining, milling, and treating the sul- 
Xffiurets, AAdiich alone has made Avorking'the Ioaa- 
grade ore of the TreadAA^ell x^i'ohtable, is a source 
of eiiAy to shareholders in less fortunate mineral 
XDi'ox^erties. Since the ox^ening of the one hundred 
and tAA^enty stamx) mill in 1884 the Avorking ex- 
X^enses of the mine have steadily decreased, till in 
1899 the AA'onderf Lilly Ioav figure of §1.05 per ton 
AA^as reached — mining, §0.773 per ton ; milling, 
§0.2776 x^er ton — AAdiich, liOAveA^er, does not include 
the trifling expense of shipping the concentrates 
‘ beloAV ’ to a smelter, as the company has done 
since shutting doAvn its chlorination AVorks in 
1898. 

In May 1899 the crushing capacity of the Tread- 
Avell mine Avas still further increased by the addi- 
tion of a three hundred stamp mill, the old mill 
being inadecxuate to coxie Avith the A’ast cxuantity 
of ore blocked out. The ncAv mill crushes rock 
at the rate of 1200 tons a day AAdien in full oxiera- 
tion, each stamxi Aveighing 1050 lb., and consuming 
about 4 tons of ore per da 3 ^ The stamps in the 
old mill are someAvhat lighter, Avith a daity 
average of 24 tons of rock each. Enormous as 
is the caxDacit}^ of these five hundred and forty 
stamxDS, hoAVCA^er, the^^ are neA^er idle for Avant of 
ore, though since the ox^ening of the three hundred 
stamx) mill tliere is sometimes in Avinter a tem- 
porary suspension of some of the stamps through 
lack of Avater. 
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When in full operation, the Treadwell employs and the Alaska United, one hundred stanij^s— 

about three hundred men. The scale of wages making, with the five hundred and forty stamps 

is as follows : machine drillers, §2.50 per day of the Treadwell proper, eight hundred and eighty 

in summer and §3 in Avinter, with board, lodging, stamps Avorking on the inexhaustible ore of the 

and bonus; machine helpers, §2.25 j)er day, Avith TreadAvell ledge. The Alaska-Mexican mill is a 

board and lodging ; mine labourers (A\diite), §2 model, and is said to be unec|ualled for economy 

per da}^, Avith board and lodging ; mine labourers in handling ore ; it is connected by a private 

(Indians), §2 per day, Avithout board and lodging ; railAA^ay Avith the TreadAvell x^i’oper, and receiA^es 

amalgamators, §90 per month, A^dth board and its coal and sujoi^lies from the TreadAvell Avharf 

lodging ; feeders, §70 j)er month, Avith board and OA^er this miniature line. The TreadAvell j^oAver is 

lodging ; A-anner men and blocksmiths, §4 per also used both by the Alaska-Mexican and the 

day, AAuth board and lodging ; blocksmiths’ helpers, Alaska United. A system of ditches, aggregating 

§2 per day, Avith board and lodging. The mine tAventy-fiA^e miles in length, girdle the npper 

is Avorked on Simdays as Avell as on the usual portion of the island, and supply Avater at a 250- 

American holidays, Avith the exception of Christmas foot pressure to giant Avater-Avheels, that of the 

and the 4th of J uly, Avhen eA^en Alaska miners TreadAvell being 22 feet in diameter. During 

rest and recreate ; and the actual running time of times of scant Avater this source of poAver is supple- 

the mill for 1899 Avas three hundred and fifty- men ted by poAverfid Corliss engines. All of these 

three days tAVO hours and fifty minutes. properties are lighted tlu’oughout by electricity, 

Connected Avith the TreadAvell, and controlled I)oth in the mills and the Avorkings ; the question 

by the same shareholders, are three other large of light being of prime importance in Alaska 

mines, all on the TreadAvell ledge, Avhich consists during the Avinter, AAdien the sun rises over the 

of altered eruptive matter, largely feldspathic, Avith eastern mountains at about half -past nine o’clock 

a gold-bearing zone seA^eral hundred feet in AAudth. in the morning, and sets behind the rough ranges 

These mines are knoAAUi respectively as the Eeady of Douglas Island before the good liouseAvives of 

Bullion, one hundred and tAvent}' stamps ; the Juneau, on the thither side of Gastineau Chaimel, 

Alaslca-Mexican, one hundred and tAvent}^ stamiDs ; have finished Avashing their luncheon-dishes. 


A &UEEDON FPv 

IN THREE PARTS. — PART 

UE caA^alcade of six Avas, of itself, 
an unusual sight for the quiet 
little sea-girt A'illage ; but Avheii it 
Avas noticed that an old AA^oman of 
the scavenger caste, on foot, kej)t 
persistently in our midst, throAAdng 
terrified glances on all sides, the natives guessed 
that something extraordinar}^ Avas on hand ; so in 
a short time a large croAvd streamed after us. Mr 
Busby had brought a dozen constables Avith him ; 
every one, therefore, AA^as orderly and quiet. 

In due course Ave reached the sj)ot. I cantered 
foi’Avard AAntli Mr Busby and shouted AAmrds of 
reassurance to the Aullagers, aaJio, on sighting the 
coming throng AAdth police and mounted men, had 
become alarmed and Avere about to run aAvay. 
After a good deal of p>alaver, telling them Ave 
kneAV all about the plunder, that they AA-ere not 
to be punished, and that all Ave required aaus the 
recoA^eiy of the Englishman’s body, Ave succeeded 
in inducing a party of men to bring their 
mamoties (spades), and the work of exhumation 
AA^as commenced. The sandy soil AA-as difficult to 
remoA^e, and the jDoor dead lay deep doAAoi. The 
original burial-j^arty had done their Avork AveE, as 
the exhumers Avere iioaa" realising to their cost. 
We six stood by, the police forming a cordon 
to keep the croAA'd at a respectful distance. A 
silence of exjDectation reigned ; eA^ery one had noAV 


OM THE GRAYE. 

' III. ; THE CONQUERING. 

learned to connect the j)roceedings AAdth the 
reAvard, and every one Avas anxious to Avitness 
the (fclcdrcisseme7it Oiu' informant had gone 
among her people and made her peace AAdth 
them, her overtures being more readily resj)onded 
to as she promised — so Ave Avere told — to dis- 
tribute one-half of the fiA^e himdred rup>ees among 
them. 

‘ I don’t see,’ remarked the missionary, breaking . 
the silence in a Ioav tone to PolAvarth, ^hoAV you 
AAdll identify the body. We knoAV that it had 
been strij^ped of eA^ery thing ; so Iioav'aaEI you 
distinguish it from the others ? By this time dis- 
colouration and decay Avill haA^e obliterated aE 
indmdual differences.’ 

‘I confess the absence of , clothing adds to the 
difficulty,’ replied Pohyarth. H did not anticipate 
that he had been denuded of eA'erything. I 
i hojDed to find his ring or something else beside 
him. HoAvever, the apothecary, I dare say, knoAA^s 
enough of anthroi^ometry, or AAdiateA’er it is caEed, 
i to be able to distinguish an Anglo-Saxon skeleton 
from that of an Asiatic.’ 

' Do you think you can do this, Mr De Souza ? ’ 
asked Mr TAvistt of the medico. 

‘I don’t think, sir. We didn’t learn much of 
subject at medical college. Sometime can distin- 
guish by superior height. — Was gentleman taE 
man, sir?’ asked De Souza of PolAvarth. 
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‘ Average lieiglit — about -five feet eight, I should 

‘ Oh my ! ’ exclaimed Mr Bushy. ‘ How many 
natives as tall as that ! ’ 

^ Ay ! ’ added the XDort-officer, an old sea-ca]Dtain. 
‘Them hjragees [pilgrims from North India] are 
taller nor that ; and who knows but that some 
on ^eni is buried among this ’ere lot as well ? ’ 

‘Could you not tell by the shape of the skull, 
Mr Be Souza?’ again queried the missionaiy. 

‘No, sir; they not teaching all that in medical 
college.’ 

‘ Then it seems to me,’ continued the mis- 
sionary, ‘ that you are as much in the dark as 
ever, Mr Pol war th. You have only the assertion 
of an irresponsible old woman, influenced by greed, 
who has invented a story that carries improbability 
on the face of it.’ 

The others concurred in the missionary’s 
opinion ; and it seemed to me also that my 
friend was no nearer the end of his quest. I 
might have suggested the advisability of setting 
the police to search the village for any relics of 
the dead man, but our promise to the informant 
precluded such investigation ; and, even if suc- 
cessful, such relics would not assist in proving 
the death of Major Kennedy' or enable us to 
identify his remains when exhumed. Feeling con- 
siderably dispirited and imagining I saw failure 
before us, , I endeavoured to dissuade my friend 
from further action. ‘I really see no use in 
going on, Polwarth,’ I said. ‘How on earth will 
we distinguish Major Kennedy’s remains from the 
others ? ’ 

‘How indeed?’ echoed Mr Twistt. .‘Without 
calling into question the excellence of your 
motives, I really think you should go no further. 
Had you a basis to act on, any clue to guide us 
towards picking out any one of the skeletons 
lying here, and to say, “That was the man,” we 
would be justified in continuing operations. As 
it is, I consider we are merely wasting time and 
incurring great risk of contagion for no good 
purpose.’ 

‘I don’t see no call in goin’ furrer with this 
job,’ remarked Captain Dundas. ‘What do you 
think, Busby?’ 

‘No use,’ replied the sub-magistrate laconically. 

‘I say same,’ -put in De Souza. ‘Only, why 
not think of this before, Mr Twistt — eh?’ 

‘An after-thought is better than no thought at 
all, Mr De Souza,’ replied the missionary gravely. 
‘ I wish, though, I had spoken earlier.’ 

‘Nevertheless, we will |)roceed,’ said Polwarth 
quietly and firmly. 

In due course the superincumbent sand was 
cleared out ; and there lay the remains of the 
ten men exactly as the old woman had stated. 
The flesh had mouldered away, but the skeletons 
were intact ; and there were no indications that 
clothing had been interred Avith the bodies. 
Holding handkerchiefs drenched in carbolic to 


our noses, Ave looked into the pit ; and at my 
suggestion the sand Avas yet more effectually 
cleared aAva}^ from the skulls. 

‘Noav, Mr De Souza,’ cried Pohvarth, ‘can 
you point out the skeleton of the Englishman?’ 

The apothecar}^ gazed earnestly at the ghastly 
roAV ; and Ave did so too. 

‘No,’ he said at length; ‘I can’t tell.’ 

His failure Avas quite Avithin reason ; for to the 
mind untutored in such matters, literally nothing 
presented itself to aid in distinguishing one of 
the skeletons from the other — at least, to the 
extent of establishing beyond doubt Avhich of the 
ten Avas that of an Anglo-Saxon. 

‘Well, then,’ rejoined Pol Avar th, ‘Ave must ex- 
amine' them one by one.’ 

There Avas a Aveird fascination in the Avhole 
business, and Ave prepared to obey him. 

‘ Wliat for ? YTiat folly is this ? ’ cried the 
missionary testily. 

‘ I hope to shoAV A^ery soon that it is not folly. 

Come along’ 

We descended into the i^it. The remains lay 
far enough apart to enable us to, move betAveen 
them. PolAvarth took no share in the ^actual 
handling ; he stood someAvhat aloof, leaving the 
manipulation of the gruesome objects to us. In- 
explicable as this a]Dpeared at the moment, Ave 
afterAA^ards understood his reasons. 

De Souza took the lead- ‘YHiat you Avant 
to do?’ he asked, his muffled A^oice sounding 
through the carbolic-saturated handkerchief Avhich, 
in common with the rest of us, he had tied 
across his mouth and nostrils. 

‘See if you can find anything inside,’ replied - 
PolAA^arth. ' 

We stopped to stare at the speaker. We 
thought him mad, and the missionary said so. 

‘ Look in the caAuties of the skeleton,’ continued j 

PolAvarth ; ‘ and if you find nothing, turn it OA^er f 

and search in the sand underneath.’ ■ 

We obeyed. We examined the first, the second, | 

the third. We came to the fourth ; and De Souza, ' 

after peering about its interior and turning it 
OA^er, picked up, Avith an exclamation of surprise, 
a small object Avhich on closer inspection proved 
to be three links of a gold Avatch-chain instead 
of a bullet, A\diich I ' had made sure Pohvarth 
expected to find. 

‘That’s AAdiat I’m looking for!’ cried Pohvarth 
triumphantly. ‘ Folio av me, and I Avill explain.’ 

Scrambling out of the pit, Ave hastened to a 
spot Avell beyond the influence of the effluvium, 
and gathered round him, eager to be enlightened. J 

‘ Listen to me, gentlemen ! ’ he said, as he 
took out of his Avaistcoat-pocket a small case, from 
Avhich he produced tAA^o j^ieces of masswe Avatch- i 

chain of ruddy Indian gold. ‘ You see this chain ?’ | 

he resumed, laying it out on the palm of his ! 

hand. ‘ There are several links missing from the i 

middle : here is the cross-bar at one end, and the 
SAvivel to hold the Avatch at the other. Major | 
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Kennedy was wearing tins chain at the battle of 
Sohraon in the year 1846j where he was shot 
down, and the bullet that wounded him struck 
the chain and carried aAvay the portion now 
missing. YHien the doctors came to examine him 
they extracted, the ball, but could find no trace 
of the piece of chain, though they j)robed and 
exhausted all their slvill in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain if the missing links were still in his body. 
Major Kennedy entertained a firm conviction that 
the fragment of chain had not come out with the 
bullet, and told his daughter so when giving 
her the pieces lying in my hand. “ I shall 
carry those missing links with me to the grave, 
Beatrix,” he said to her; “and if ever any one 
wants to identify David Kennedy, let him cut 
the links out of me. while alive or look for them 
among my bones when dead.” Major Kennedy, 
gentlemen, was the father of the lady to whom 
I am engaged to be married, and on whose behalf 
I am now acting. Before, however, she would 
consent to become my wife, she imposed one of 
two alternatives on me : either that I seek out her 
father and restore him to her in the flesh, or find 
his grave, and whether it be in consecrated or 
unconsecrated ground, open it, recover the missing 
links, and restore them to her. On production of 
these she will be convinced that he is dead, and 
then, and then only, will she consider herself 
justified in acting on her ovm responsibility and 
becoming my wife. She will not, she says, come 
to me portionless, although she knows I have an 
ample ' fortune. There being no legal evidence 
of Major Kennedy’s death, his will at present is 
inoperative ; and the only means of establishing 
his death in the absence of documentary or other 
incontestable j)roof is the recovery of the links 
missing from this chain. He has left on record 
with his lawyers a statement setting forth his 
belief that the piece of chain is in his body ; 
and Miss Kennedy has the opinion of an eminent 
legal authority that its i^roduction would be 
incontrovertible evidence of death, and also of 


her right and title to the money left by her 
father. When you have washed the fragment 
of chain just found, and if it fits in between 
these two pieces, I think I may say that I have 
accomplished the purpose for which we came here 
to-day.’ 

He had accomplished his purpose ; no doubt of 
it. When the recovered links were washed the}'' 
were found to fit exactly, and to coincide in all 
other essentials with the other portions of that 
chain which, eighteen years before, Major Kennedy 
had worn on the fateful field of Sohraon. 

The next day the remains of the deceased 
officer were interred by Mr Twistt in the little 
cemetery, and the reward duly paid over to the 
old woman. Then, armed with a copy of the 
burial certificate, together with a statement of 
all that had taken j^lace, to which we severally 
added our attestations and signatures, my friend 
Polwarth, fortunately catching a small steamer 
passing through the Straits e7i route to Colombo, 
left Paumben on the high-road for England, 
Home, and Beauty. 


About six months after the events above re- 
corded, I read in a home-paper the following 
announcement : 

‘ At St Kenneth’s, Herbert Polwarth of The 
Beeches, Stanningley, to Beatrix, only daughter of 
the late Major David Kennedy, H.E.I.C.S.’ 

A -fortnight after I read that announcement I 
received a very handsome souvenir from my 
friend Polwarth in the shape of a gold 'watch, to 
which -was attached a fac-simile of Major Ken- 
nedy’s chain, part of which served so important 
a part in the elucidation of the niystery. Further, 
the mess-table of the 63rd Madras Infantry is 
now adorned '^vith a handsome silver centre-piece, 
the gift of the stranger admitted within their 


I , visited Major Kennedy’s grave on my next 
trip to Paumben, and found that a handsome 
slab had been placed over it. Eequiescat m imce! 
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By Kelsoi^- Anxa2s^dale. 


a "' in the north of the Malay Penin- 

vflS south of Tenasserim and on 


■ Siua, SOUbll Ui itJlicliibtJiiUi tlliu Uli 

: the other side of the land, there is 
I a great fresh-water lake knovm to 
i the Siamese — who are the dominant 


race upon its shores — as the Tale Sap, but more 
commonly called by Eurojieans the Inland Sea. 
Scattered over its upper reaches, where the water 
no longer has a taste of salt, a small archipelago 
affords in the caverns of its little islands a 
nesting-place for those swifts that produce the 
glutinous nest beloved by Chinese ej)icures. The 
right of collecting the nests is farmed by the 


Siamese Government to a Chinaman of Singgora, 
the official caiiital of the Siamese possessions and 
protectorates in the Malay Peninsula, or rather 
the to^Yn which has virtually become the official 
capital through being the favourite residence of 
the Chow Kun, or Siamese Chief- Commissioner. 
Singgora lies on the southern bank of the narrow 
passage by which the Tale Sap commumcates vuth. 
the sea ; and the most xiroductive of the birds’- 
nest isles, the Koh Sih Hah, Pulaii Lima, or Five 
Isles, are distant therefrom a good day’s sail. 

Not only are these islands precious on account 
of the nests, but they afford a t}rpe of scenery 
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rare amid' the iinliealthy luxuriance of Malaya, 
and most pleasant to the eye satiated with gazing 
on the undying green of the jungles in which the 
land is for the most part buried. Cool, gray, 
precipitous limestone cliffs — in places one might 
almost call them marble — rise from the still 
water in which they are mirrored ; and they are 
dotted with arid screw-j^ines and euphorbias, and 
crowned with dense and tangled thickets. Their 
bases, and in some cases even their summits, are 
riddled with caves and galleries from which the 
'swifts issue forth. Here and there are beds of 
reeds in which ducks and herons abound, and 
snails as large as oranges climb out. at night to 
lay their eggs beyond the reach of skates and 
cat-fish. 

It was on an evening late in March that we — 
the members of a small scientific expedition sent 
out from England— reached the Koh Sili Hah, 
in true halc}^!! weatlier ; for ' the stormy season, 
when the shallow waters of the lake are so lashed 
by sudden gusts of wind that no boat may venture 
upon them, had not yet commenced. We anchored 
some little distance froni the land, beyond the 
zone of mosquitoes that girds it when darkness 
falls,‘ and waited for the dawn. As soon as day 
appeared we went ashore, entering a tiny inlet 
on the banlcs of vdiich smoke was already curling 
in the still morning air. In the clear atmosphere, 
as yet unheated by the sun, the thickets resounded 
with the songs of many birds, which, though 
inferior to the varied notes of the blackbird or 
the lark, were sufficient to dispel the oft-refuted 
but perennial fiction that tropical birds do not 
sing. Daylight had not yet entirely silenced the 
harsh, machine-like stridulations of the cicadas 
and cockchafers whose chorus disturbs the quiet 
of tropical night ; the grass with which the 
swampy shore was clothed was alive with many 
grasshoppers ; and a troop of monkeys were dis- 
l^orting themselves among the branches of a huge 
acacia-tree on the bank. 

The peojfie whose smoke we had seen were 
bus3" too. They were cave-dwellers, living for 
the most part in a large and airy caArern Avhose 
mouth opened close to the lake. Hearer the Avater 
a feAV small houses of plaited pandanus-leaf, 
bamboo, and thatch, and a higher tAvo-storied 
rice-barn of the same frail but picturesque 
materials, had been built beneath the shade of 
the tree on which the monkeys Avere playing. 
A couple of old brass pivot-guns set up outside 
the cave, and several ‘ ToAver ^ muskets AAhich 
A\'ere lying about on the bamboo platforms of the 
cottages, showed that the people Avere armed ; 
though, unlike Malays, they Avore no Aveapons in 
their belts. Their dress, such as it AA^as, AAns 
vSiamese : a kind of dwided skirt (Avorn alike by 
men and Avomen, generally made of pink native 
cloth) and a broad Avhite sash of Manchester 
cotton, Avhich could serve on occasion either as a 
turban or a shoulder-Avrai?. A feAv indulged in 


the modern luxury of Avhite duck coats, and one 
man possessed a AvideaAvake hat Arery 2nuch the 
worse for Avear. Eoot-gear the}^ had none. Their 
long black hair, parted in. the middle and falling 
on the shoulders, gaAre them an air of saAngery 
equally foreign to the Malays and to the majority 
of Siamese. 

The roof of their caArern Avas jDierced by many 
natmal and irregular apertures, Avhich admitted 
light, air, and rain. Platforms of split bamboo, 
raised a feAV feet aboAre the fioor, and in some cases 
sheltered from drip^ung moisture by roofs made 
of palm- thatch, Avere the family residences ; the 
young men having bachelor quarters in remote 
off-shoots of the caArern. They Avere not luxu- 
rious, for their only furniture consisted oi bamboo 
mattresses laid iqDon the ground or stretched be- 
tAveen tAvo jutting rocks. 

The people took surprisingly little notice of us — 
though they Avere quite miused to seeing Avhite 
men — but continued their business. The Avomen 
Avere cooking rice in earthen pots OArer miniature 
fires, or bringing AAnter from the lake in palm- 
leaf buckets or segments of bamboo. Some of 
the men Avere tmloading bags of rice from a dug- 
out canoe that lay on the shore, and handing 
them lip to others standing in the rice-barn ; 
some Avere hanging a casting-net to dry iqDon 
a pole erected for the purpose outside the cave ; 
others, inside their cavern, Avere making string 
by tAvisting i^andanus fibre ; but the majority Avere 
preparing for their day’s Avork among the birds. 

Just outside the entrance to the Aullage Avere the 
two shrines before Avhich the peoj)le 2)ro2)itiated 
the sj^irits of the caves ; these Avere j^l^ced close 
together beneath an overhanging rock, and^Avere 
connected by a common paArement of tiles laid on 
a little leArel space. Both shrines Avere in natural 
recesses at the base of the crag. The larger one 
had a rough frameAVork of unpainted Avood, on 
Avhich Avere gummed little x^i^ces of gilt and 
silArered x)ax)er sx)irit money ’), x^etitions in Avhat 
Avere said to be Chinese characters, and — strangely 
incongruous on such a hoarding — an advertisement 
of an American brand of canned tomatoes, Avith a 
XDicture of the factory in Avhich they Avere pve- 
served and a glorified x^i’esentment of the fruit 
itself. This. Avas a work of art meet for the 
accex^tance of the most x^o^^'^rful sx^irits ; for, 
doubtless, Avith the, lack of x^^i'cexotion Avhich is 
the sx^ecial x^^’Bdlege of sx^irits, they took the 
shadoAv for reality, and clAvelt in the picture of 
the factory as in a x^alace, feeding on the tsoul’ 
of the monstrous fruit emblazoned beside it. The 
battered trunk of the Avooden statue of an andro- 
Xffiagous giant — ^liis cannibal dernon- 

.strated by his beast-like fangs — Avas x^^^px^ed 
against one side of the shrine, guarding it from 
the entry of malign infiuences, as grander figures 
of like form guard the great Buddhist temx^les of 
Bangkok and Rangoon. Probably he had once 
graced the portals of some shrine in Singgora or 
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elsewliere. In tlie centre of tlie recess a figure 
of gilded wood, dressed in ancient Siamese cos- 
tume and holding a wooden sword, stood on a 
broken rhinoceros-skull, and round it were piled 
crocodiles’ skulls, sword-fishes’ snouts, rays’ tails, 
curiously shaped sticks and stones (many bearing 
a natural resemblance to the human form), little 
clay figures of buffaloes, and vases containing 
sticks of incense. The figures were all broken in 
some way or another, probably in order to j)ermit 
their ^ souls ’ to escajoe to the realm of shades. 
In virtue of their likeness, sticks that resemble 'the 
faces or bodies of men are believed both by the 
Malays and the Siamese to have a ^spirit,’ and 
therefore to be potent charms or drugs. Several 
times a Malay has brouglit me . such a stick in 
the jungle, saying, ‘ Ini Jcmju lidntu^ Tuan; jcicli Hhdt 
baik ! ’ Q This is a spirit-stick, Tuan ; it becomes 
good medicine ! ’) While we were examining the 
shrine, several men who were starting for their 
work came and did reverence before it, crouching 
down on the platform with their hands closely 
placed palm to palm and raised in front of their 
foreheads. 

The smaller shrine was at right angles to the 
greater, in another recess at the to^) of several 
little steps. The objects of reverence here were a 
number of conical stones. They had been origi- 
nally stalactites in the caves, and their adorers had 
gilded them ; otherwise they v^ere in their natural 
condition. The same Chinese (or j^seudo-Chinese) 
pra^^ers and ‘spirit money’ were hung above the 
shrine niDon the rock, and on the stejDs in front 
of it a number of the edible nests were sj^read. 
We watched a man bringing the nests in a flat 
circular basket such as is used for winnowing 
rice, and making an oflering of them ; they con- 
sisted almost entirely of old dirty nests which w’ere 
of very little value, but a few of a finer quality 
were also offered. The man laid them on the stejDS 
without uttering a word or making any obeisance. 
The mast of a boat and its plaited sail lay along 
the platform in front of the two shrines, whether 
for consecration or for mere convenience I cannot 
say. 

There were no signs of agriculture near the 
village, neither rice-fields nor palm-groves. Even 
their rice, which is to the islanders far more truly 
the staff of life than corn is to Englishmen, is 
brought across the lake from Patalung. They 
have no time to spare for growing rice ; collecting 
the nests for their Chinese master, guarding the 
caves from poachers, and a little fishing make 
up the sum of' their occupations. Such is their 
em^Toyment ; but it would need a skilled eth- 
nologist to tell their race. They call themselves 
Siamese ; our Malay o- Siamese inteiqn’eter from 
Singgora seemed to have much difficulty in under- 
standing what they said. It was evident that 
they were tainted with Chinese blood ; two young 
men, one of whom sold me a snake which he 
falsel}^ said was poisonous, wore pigtails and Chinese 


dress, though they were certainly not full-blooded 
Chinamen. The Siamese Commissioner of Pata- 
lung assured us that they were chiefly Malays by 
descent ; and probably his view was correct, for 
the Malays of Patalung have already adojDted the 
Siamese sj)eech and dress, and are becoming as 
Siamese in other resj)ects as the semblance of 
el Islam to which they persistently cling ■will 
permit them. 

One thing, however, is certain ; they are troglo- • 
dytes, or cave-dwellers. Why this obMous fact 
should ever have been called in question I do 
not know ; but IsLv Warington Smyth, an author 
whose accuracy is usually beyond reproach, has 
chosen, in his Five Years in Siam, to cast ridicule 
on the statements of former -writers who said that 
the peoj)le who collect the edible nests live in 
caves. YTien these writers went further, and said 
that the islanders lived in the caves which formed 
a breeding-place for the swift, they became inac- 
curate, as the birds frequent only the ca-\^erns 
into which no light j)enetrates, while the men 
prefer those which have many openings in the 
roof. Mr Warington Smyth’s objections to the 
islanders of the Koh Sill Hah being called trog- 
lodytes are not, however, sound. He says that 
there are lake-dwellers also on the Tale Sap — a 
statement which is perfectly correct — and that, 
the caves are believed to be haunted, as caves 
always are among the Malays ; but there is no 
reason why cave-dwellers and lake-dwellers should 
not inhabit the same district, and the V'hole 
worship of the islanders appears to be a j)i'023itia- 
tion of the cave-s 2 )irits. Even if the natives of 
the Koh Sih Hah were not cave-dwellers, there- 
are other, and far more primitive, troglodytes in 
the state of Patalung, which is just across the 
lake from the islands — namely, the aboriginal 
‘men of the -svoods,’ the little black Negritoes 
whom the Malays and Siamese have dispossessed 
of their country. These timid savages take ad- 
vantage of any shelter from the weather that they 
can find, and consider themselves most fortunate 
when they discover a cave in which to stay for a 
jDeriod ; for they are too much afraid of the more 
cultured races to live in any one 

j)lace, except in rare instances in which they have 
become xDractically slaves. 

We were anxious to see the real bird-caves of 
the Koh Sih Hah ; but the natives were just as 
anxious that we should not do so. Hour by hour 
through the darkness of the y>receding night we 
had been disturbed by the beating of bamboo 
gongs, the din sounding from cave to cave round 
the islands as the guards stationed at the entrance 
to each readied to their fellows and carried on the 
message that all was well and that the}^ were 
awake. It was nesting-time, and the servants of 
the Chinaman watched for 2 )oachers with loaded 
muskets at the mouth of every cave. YTiat did 
strangers come to the islands for, if it was not to 
steal their costly 2 >roduct? We showed them our 
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letter from tlie Cliow Kuii, with its great official 
seal, and our inter j)reter spoke even faster than 
before ; but still they were most unwilling to show 
us the birds. At last, . after much talk, a man 
volunteered to take us to one of the smaller bird- 
caves, and we left the village in our house-boat, 
with four oarsmen front, and the 

steersman twisting and turning behind, in his 
efForts, to see through the cabin which occupied 
-the centre of the craft. 

: , ,Our way lay along the base of the cliffs I have 
described, until the boat entered a bed of reeds 
which concealed the mouth of a cave. In what 
might be called the anteroom, which was well 
lighted from above, magnificent white lilies were 
in flower and fruit, their seeds germinating 
vdiere they fell ; and we saw the tracks of a 
crocodile leading through the mud to a deep pool 
of water. Farther in, it became necessary to 
light torches, and here we heard the swifts twit- 
tering in funnel-shaped recesses in the roof, and 
several of the birds flew past towards the entrance 
of the cave. But we desired to see a larger and 
better-stocked cavern, and at last the guide con- 
sented to show us one. Entering the boat again, 
we were rowed round the island .to a marsh, in 
which we landed ; and wading through this and 
2:)anting uj) a stee^o hillside, we came to what we 
■ sought. 

In the midst of a heap of rocks there was a 
deep hole like a well-head, and the rocks had 
‘spirit moneys fastened upon them, and in front 
of the ‘spirit money’ caladium-leaves with offer- 
ings of rice were laid uiDon the ground. A long 
bamboo from which the branches had been loj^ped, 
leaving stumps about two inches long projecting 


at regular intervals down it on both sides, served 
for a ladder into the 2)it, at the bottom of which 
we could dimly see several men seated round a 
small Are. The birds were flying out and in. 
Ho European foot, accustomed to be restrained 
by boots, could have found sufficient foothold on 
the stum2)s of the branches that had been severed 
from the bamboo ; but our guide was down im- 
mediatel}^, and after disa^opearing for a few 
seconds along one of the side-galleries that opened 
into the sjDace where the men were seated, soon 
returned with several nests in his hand. We 
noticed that a rope of twisted rattan hung down 
the shaft, aj^parently fastened to nothing in p)ar- 
ticidar, and pierha^DS serving the ^^^^I’pose of those 
ladders which St John describes in the Bornean 
bird-caves, and which 2)en^^it the unwary j^oacher 
to com]3ass his own destruction. 

The nests are nearl}’- semicircular in sha^oe, 
very small, and not in the least like those of our 
own svdfts ; for they are made from the saliva 
of the birds, and have the ap)pearance when fresh 
of the finest isinglass ; when they have been used 
they become almost black, and are of very little 
value, as it is difficult to clean and bleach them. 
The natural galleries in which they are found are 
often of great length, and pjrobably extend beneath 
the waters of the lake. The nests are fixed to 
the walls, as a rule, at such a height that they 
must be knocked down mth long poles. The 
Chinese consume them in the form of soup, 
which, though exceedingly exjDensive, a2)2)ears to a 
European x^alate to be tasteless and watery. The 
edible nests are also found in the Andaman 
Islands and in many 2>arts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. 


TI-IE CELESTIAL OAEP. 

By Allen TJpwaed. 


HAT,’ said Gilchrist as he came u^d 
behind me and saw what I was 
looking at — ‘that is connected 
with an extraordinary adventure 
of mine as a boy, an adventure 
which I have never been able to 
understand to this day.’. 

The Professor’s chair creaked as he jDushed it 
back quickly and got uj) to come to us. 

The subject of interest was only the 2)icture 
of a goldfish — a goldfish yqvj crudely drawn in 
water-colour on a scrap of thin rice-paper. The 
paper was dirty and the colouring faded. As I 
continued to look at it, after Gilchrist had 
spoken, the drawing made a curious and dis- 
agreeable imp)ression on me, which I tried in' vain 
to analyse. 

‘Wliere did you find it ?’ Gilchrist asked. ‘I 
have lost that book for years.’ 

I explained. Im2)risoned in the library by the 


rain while our host was busy elsewhere, the 
Professor and I had S2)ent the morning rummag- 
ing through the shelves. The Professor’s find had 
been a black-letter treatise on etiquette, in the 
French of the fifteenth centuiy. I had unearthed 
from behind a row of tattered magazines what at 
first sight I had sujDposed was an em^Dty book- 
cover, but which had turned out to be an old scrapi- 
album of the kind po]Dular during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The album had been 
begun but never filled up. Its sole contents were 
a few newspa^oer cuttings, and the little rice-^Daxoer 
drawing of the goldfish was 2)asted on the first leaf. 

‘ There is something that strikes me as j^eculiar 
about this sketch, but what it is I can hardly 
say,’ I observed as we all three stared at it. 

‘ The mouth is distended in a rather unusual 
fashion for a carj),’ remarked the Professor. 

Gilchrist turned to him shar^fly : ‘ What makes 
you call it a carp ? ’ 
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The Professor shrugged his shoulders. - The may acquire a practical knowledge of the Shanghai 


goldfish is a variety of the carjD species/ he replied 
' quietly. ‘You ajipear to know that.’ 

‘ I know it ; hut I didn’t think that many other 
people did.’ 

‘It is a Chinese variety’ the Professor was 

I continuing when I uttered an exclamation. The 

word China had come to me as a revelation. 

‘ This drawing has come from China ! ’ I j)ro- 

' claimed confidently. ‘ It is not the work of a 

European.’ 

Gilchrist nodded. 

‘Now I understand why it seemed to me that 
there was sometliing strange about it/ I added. 

The Professor shook his head. ‘No/ he said, 
frowning slightly, ‘that is not the reason. There 
ts something strange about this sketch, altogether 
apart from the fact that it is the work of a 
Chinese draughtsman. Look at it again, and tell 
me whether it is fair to describe it as badly 
drawn.’ 

I examined the sketch once more vdth the 
closest attention. 

■ , ‘No/ I said; ‘it is a bad likeness of a goldfish, 

and yet I should not say that it was badly 
drawn. At least it is' not carelessly drawn.’ 

The Professor gave a series of nods of satisfac- 
tion. ‘ Exactly ! That is to say, that wherever 
* the draughtsman has departed from the correct 
type of a goldfish he has done so intentionally. 

'He has had a motive for rej^resenting the fish in 
this precise position. Now, what do you infer 
from that?’ 

I was silent. Gilchrist came to the rescue. 
‘ That is not intended as the likeness of a real 
fish,’ he told us. ‘ It is an exact coj)y from a 
model wliich I happen to have seen. This is not 
meant for a picture ; it is a symbol.’ 

.‘ Good ! ’ The Professor rubbed his hands as he 
moved back to his arm-chair. ‘Now_tell us your 
story.’-' 

Gilchrist lounged over to the broad bay window 
and took out a cigar. 

‘You would tell the story better than I can, if 
you knew the facts,’ he said to me. ‘You mil 
find the beginning of it in that scrap-book.’ 

■ ‘ There are two or three newspaper cuttings 
here,’ I observed, turning over the leaA'es. 

‘Eead them out,’ commanded the Professor. 

‘ They are all from the Shanghai Courier, and 
they are dated in the year 1871,’ I mentioned by 
Ava}^ of preface. 

‘ My father,’ Gilchrist explained for the Pro- 
i fessor’s benefit, ‘AA^as a China merchant, and Iwed 

in Shanghai at that time.’ 

I proceeded to read from the cuttings. The 
fimt Avas a j^aragraph of six lines : 

‘Among the arriA^als by the Orellana 3 ’esterday 
Avere Mr Alexander Gilchrist and his son, Master 
.Kenneth Gilchrist, aaLo has been educated in 
Scotland. We understand that Mr Gilchrist has 
brought his son out Avith him in order that he 


trade.’ 

The next paragraph aaus longer. It bore the 
heading : 

‘SIIsGULAR ADVENTURE OF AN ENGLISH BOY. 

‘Yesterday a strange incident occurred in the ; 
outskirts of Shanghai, the hero of Avhicli ;was' a ’ ' 
young gentleman named Kenneth Gilchrist, son of - 
one of our leading merchants. Master Gilchristj . 
aaEo only arrived in Shanghai last Aveek, for the. 
first time Avas taking a Avalk by himself Avhen- he 
Avas accosted by a Chinaman, A\dio addressed him 
in AAdiat Master Gilchrist described as a broken 
jargon — ^probably “ iDidgin-English.” Master Gil- 
christ shook his head to signify that he did not 
understand Avhat Avas said to him, AAdiereupon the 
Chinaman produced some gold coins, Avhich he 
offered to the boy, at the same time inviting him 
by gestures to accompany him. Master Gilchrist 
again shook his head, and, beginning to feel some- 
AAdiat alarmed, turned round to go home. The 
Chinaman thereupon seized him by the arm, and 
tried to drag the boy along. At this moment, 
fortunately, Mr G. H. Staveley happened to drive 
jDast, and, seeing the struggle, pulled up and 
ordered the Chinaman to release the boy, AAdiich 
he promptly did. Mr Staveley then drove Master 
Gilchrist to his father’s house ; but the boy de- 
clares that the Chinaman folloAved them and kept 
them in vieAV till the door aa^s reached.’ 

Then came a cutting : 

‘another CHINESE OUTRAGE— SUSPECTED 
KIDNAPPING OF AN ENGLISH BOY. 

‘ The British colony in Shanghai has been 
throAvn into a state of the deepest consternation 
and distress by the sudden disa23pearance of Ken- 
neth, only son of Mr Alexander Gilchrist. It 
AAull be remembered that a feAv days ago Ave ^^ub-- 
lished an account of an attempt on the part of a 
Chinaman to lure aAA^a}" the same young gentleman, 
an attenqDt frustrated by the oiqDortune arriA^al on 
the scene of an Englishman — Mr G. H. StaA-eley. 

A second attempt noAv ap 2 )ears to haA^e been more 
successful. Master Gilchrist left his father’s house 
at three o’clock yesterday afternoon, and has not 
been seen since.’ 

Immediately beloAV came AA'hat appeared to be 
an adA^ertisement bearing the same date : 

‘FIA'E THOUSAND DOLLARS REAA'ARD. 

‘ The above sum aaoII be x^aid for any informa- 
tion leading to the recoAmy of Kenneth Gilchrist, 
son of Mr Alexander Gilchrist, Scotch Warehouse, 
Shanghai. The missing boy is aged fourteen, 
height fiA^e feet, Avell built, bright auburn hair, 
blue eyes, skin slightly freclcled. When last seen 
he Avore a A\"hite nankeen shirt and trousers, Avith 
dark-blue cap and jacket.’ 

I finished reading the extracts from the Shanghai 
Coiirier, and looked xrp at Gilchrist. 
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• I don’t know how I onglit to tell the story,’ 
he said ; ^ but here goes. You have got to thinlv 
of a t^'pical young Scottish laddie, fresh from 
school, red-haired and freckled, and smelling of 
yellow soap and civilisation, turned loose in that 
Chinese hell. Of course I hadn’t the very faintest 
notion of the gulf that separated Shanghai from 
Edinburgh. I don’t know what the modern geog- 
raphy books have to say about Cdiina, but the 
book I learned out of dismissed it in a couple 
of paragraphs. I just • knew that the area of 
China was, I think, five million miles, and the 
population five hundred millions ; and that there 
were two rivers, called the Hoang-ho and the 
Yang-tse-kiang, and three chief tornis, Peking, 
Eanking, and Canton. The geography book hadn’t 
heard of Shanghai. 

‘I also knew that the Chinese w^ere heathens, 
and that heathens were peo 2 :)le who had never 
heard about God. iNot having heard of God, they 
worshipped the first thing that came to hand, 
generally the ugliest they could find. To cut it 
short, I believed, like every wholesome, well- 
trained Britisl^ boy, that all foreigners — or natives, 
as w'e call them out there — w'ere more or less 
lunatics. I thought the Chinese w-ere just a degree 
feebler than the rest. 

‘ I doubt if my father knew much more about 
the people than I did. I think the English have 
a peculiar gift for passing their whole lives 
among other races wdthout ever coming to under- 
stand them in the least. My father knew all 
about the tea, because that w^as in the w’ay of 
business ; but his mind w'as an absolute blank 
regarding the real inner life of the men who 
grew it. Otherwise he W'Ould never have let me 
go about Shanghai alone, 

^ In those days European youngsters w’-ere 
scarce in Shanghai ; consef|uently I got a good 
deal stared at in the streets. I took tliis as a 
compliment, and I rather enjoyed going into a 
strange quarter and seeing the sensation I made. 
At first all the Chinese seemed to me exactly 
alike ; the streets as I went along W’ere a blur of 
yellow^ faces and of robes of every colour under 
heaven. It Avas some time before I got so that I 
could pick out one Chinaman from another. 

‘There Avas a little floAver-shop in the street 
next to ours, and I soon noticed that the China- 
man Avho kept it took a great interest in me. 
Every time I Avent past he Avould come to the 
doorway and stare at me Avith AAhat I took to be 
an air of profound reverence. This made me 
more conceited than CA^er, and I naturally began 
to show off to my admirer, as I considered him. 
I Avould A^nllc past his shop A^ery sloAvly, and 
sometimes I stopped and pretended to look at 
the flowers. 

‘The second or third time I did this the 
Chinaman came out of the shop Avith a bunch of 
.red fioAvers like nasturtiums in his hand, and 
offered them to me, boAving Avith the deepest 


respect at the same time. I took them, feeling 
gratified but a little uncomfortable. Then he 
said something that sounded in my ears like a 
baby learning to talk. I didn’t understand it ; 
but I thought he must be asking for payment 
for the floAvers, so I pulled out a quarter-dollar. 
The Chinaman fairly snatched it out of my 
hand, and I came aAvay feeling rather foolish. 

‘ The next time I passed the fioAver-shop I 
kept on the opposite side of the A\^ay. I didn’t 
Avant to buy any more nasturtiums ; but out of 
the tail of my eye I saAv the Chinaman Avatching 
as I Avent by. The next minute I realised that 
another Chinaman had come out of the shof) and 
Avns foUoAving me. This vras the man Avho is 
referred to in the cutting you liaA^e read out. 

‘ When my father heard ' the story he aaus 
alarmed, and forbade me to go out again by 
myself. I rather resented this., I Avas as fond of 
money as most boys ; and the thought of that 
handful of gold haunted me till I felt quite sick 
at haAung refused to take it. The Avhole incident 
reminded me of the story of Aladdin in the 
Arabian Nights^ and it vexed ' me to think that 
my coAvardice had robbed me of some' splendid 
adA’enture. I Avaited a fcAV days till I thought 
my father Avould haA^e forgotten about it, and 
then I stole out of the house alone. 

‘The first thing I saAV outside AA^as the China- 
man aaEo had folloAved me standing opposite the 
gate, AAuth the lifeless resignation of a statue, as 
though he had been there Avithout moAung ever 
since. I saAV his eyes gleam under their shutter- 
like lids as I came out ; but, pretending to take 
no notice, I AA-alked sloAAdy aAA-ay toAA'ards the 
floAver-shop. The Chinaman at once moved after 
me. Finding, I suppose, that I AA'as not so shy 
as the time before, he soon caught me up. As 
he did so he held out his hand. I turned round, 
and saAV that this time, instead of money, he Avns 
offering me a little golden fish.’ 

‘ The carp 1 ’ I ejaculated. 

Gilchrist nodded. The Professor made a move- 
ment of impatience at the interruption, and the 
other went on AAuth his yarn. 

‘I took it, determined not to be balked again. 
The Chinaman appeared highly pleased, and at 
once began talking eagerly in his peculiar dialect. 
I made out that he wdshed me to come Avith him 
into the little flower-shop ; and as I looked upon 
the proprietor of the shop as a friend, I con- 
sented Avithout hesitation. 

‘ The floAver-seller grinned Avith delight when he 
saAv us Avalk in. He took us through the shop to 
a room at the back. It AA’as a regular Chinese 
interior, AAuth mats and cushions instead of chairs, 
and all kinds of little pots and pajDer screens 
scattered about. We sat doAvn — that is to say, I 
did, and also the man aaEo had given me the 
fish — AA’liile the shopkeeper AAnited on us. The 
man of the golden carp seemed to haA^e some 
authority oA^er the other. 
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• We had tea • and sweetmeats, and then the 
jDroprietor of the shop hronglit in two tiny 
in the howl of each of which was a very sinaE 
pellet of dark j)aste. . Of course I guessed at once 
that tliis was opium ; hut my ideas about the 
drug were quite vague, and I had no suspicion 
that such a mere pinch as that could have any 
serious effect. In any case, I . felt so much 
flattered hy being treated as a man instead of a 
cliild that I would not have refused the j)ij)e 
for any consideration on earth. 

‘Although I have never touched opium since 
that day, I can still recall the sensations Avhich 
that pipe gave me. It was as though my skin 
had slipped off me, leaving me a different creature. 
The little room in which I sat seemed to me the 
most delightful spot on earth. Existence became 
more glorious than I had dreamed. All the 
circumstances of my past life appeared remote 
and inconsiderable. I had become infinitely 
wise and brave and happy. The moments burst 
round me like gorgeous bubbles, radiant with a 
myriad hues. I do not remember rising ; but 
I became dimly aware of moving majestically 
through the glorified streets of an unearthly city. 
I moved as spirits move, without the least effort, 
carried by light voEtion. Then everything 
melted away. 

‘How long the torpor held me I don’t know. 
The return to consciousness was like the difficidt 
ascent from an immense abj^ss. There was some- 
thing that hurt somewhere. It was a headaclie, 
and it was hurting somebody. The somebody was 
Kenneth Gilchrist, and that was myself. Slowly 
external facts began to jut out into my conscious- 
ness, Eke vessels looming through a fog at sea. 
I was lyEig on a rug in a place enclosed by 
walls and a high roof, from which Eghted 
lanterns hung. I moved and uttered a ciy, and 
at once a man came to me— a Chinaman — and 
gave me a cup of tea. ‘^^EiUe I was drinlving 
the tea I was shaking off the fluff from my 
brain. 

‘I found myself in a large chamber, or hall, 
without uEidows. Their absence, and the damp- 
ness of the air, convinced me that the place was 
underground. As soon as I was able to get on 
my feet and move about, my attention was caught 
by a huge bowl of porcelain standing on a 
bamboo table in the centre of the floor. I went 
up to it, and found that it was fuE of water. 
At first I could see nothing more; but after a 
while, as I peered down Eito the depths of the 
bowl, I saw goldfish waving to and fro in the 
darkness Eke moving flames. 

‘I must not forget to mention that while I 
was imder the influence of the opimn some one 
had deprived me of the golden fish which had 
served as the bait to catch me. I never saw it 
again. 

‘ It did not take me long to reaEse that I was 
a prisoner in this strange place. The Chinaman, 
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who had brought me the tea, and who continued 
to wait on me while I remained there, could. not 
speak even pidgin-English, so that it was useless 
for me to question him. I racked my brains to 
find out why I had been brought there, and I 
could only come to the conclusion that I had 
been kidnaj^ped for the sake of the reward my 
father would have to pay. 

‘After a few hours the man who had inveigled 
me, and whom I learned to call Yen, entered the 
hall, together with haE-a-dozen other Chinese. I 
received him with very sour looks ; but, to my 
surprise, instead of showing anger or contempt, 
he appieared as anxious to concEiate me as he 
had been before I was in his power. One of the 
Chinamen until him could speak a Ettle English, 
and tlu’ough him Yen gave me to understand 
that he wished us to be friends. He told me to 
ask for anything I wdshed, and I should have it. 
Of course, I wanted to be set free ; but that was 
the one thing he would not hear of. 

‘I soon saw that Yen was the head of the 
society, and that the others were his foEowers. 
During the weeks that followed they all treated 
me with the greatest kindness — in fact, with defer- 
ence. They came to and fro, sometimes together 
and sometimes singly ; but I was never left quite 
alone. Escape was out of the question. 

‘ I was completely bewEdered by this treat- 
ment. Another thing that puzzled me was a sort 
of ceremony they made me go through every now 
and then, to which they seemed to attach great 
importance. One of the Chinamen, usually Yen 
himself E present, woiEd aiiproach me with a 
lacquered tray, on which he had previously placed 
a knife and a piece of wood, covered with a 
paper handkerchief. I was expected to put out 
my hand and take hold of one or the other of 
these two things, of course without knou'ing 
which. If I happened to take hold of the knife, 
every one seemed jileased, and one or other would 
take the knife from my hand and go out with it. 
If chance led me to select the stick they appeared 
disapjDointed, and put the tray away. I knew 
that this singular ceremony must have some 
meaning, and I used to feel quite a peciEiar 
thriE go through me when the tray was held 
out, and all their narrow, treacherous eyes wove 
fixed on me. 

‘One day I wentured to question Yen about 
what they meant to do with me. I asked if 
my father had offered a ransom. He told me, 
through the man who acted as interpreter, that a 
ransom had been offered, but that they did not 
mean to accept it. Yen wished me to remain 
wutli them, and to join their society ; but some 
of the others objected. I noticed, in fact, that I ■ 
was no longer so pDOpidar as I had been at first. 
Several of the men had begun to eye me with 
more malice than friendship. One night I woke 
up from sleep, and saw a group at the other end 
of the hall disputing in low tones, and making 
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tbreaterLing gestures in my direction. I hastily 
closed my eyeSj so that they should not know 
I Iiad observed them. Prom that moment I 
literally went in fear of my life. It was to Yen, 
1 have no doubt, that I owed my safety. But 
for his influence my throat would have been slit. 

^ Portunately the term of my imi^risonment was 
nearly over. The end came very suddenly. One 
day when there was no one in the hall except 
the Chinaman who acted as my guard and 
attendant, a knock came at the door. My com- 
panion opened it, and I saw on the threshold a 
young boy, who handed him a scraj) of paper 
and instantly darted off. The Chinaman glanced 
at the paper, uttered a cr\', and as he threw it 
away from him turned round and gave me a 
glance, as though he were asking himself what 
he should do with me. Portunately his fears 
overpowered every other consideration, and with 
a gesture of despair he fled out after the 
messenger. 

was free. I had already risen to my feet, 
prepared to resist any attempt on the part of my 
jailer. I now walked to the door, stopping on 
the way to pick up the piece of paper which had 
so terrified him. That is it’ 

Gilchrist waved his hand towards the drawing 
of the goldfish, and stopped. 

‘You escaped, thenP 

‘I escaped. No doubt the society which had 
held me captive had received a -warning that 
their den had been discovered by the Govern- 
ment, That, at least, is my interpretation of the 
affair. The proprietor of the flower-shop disap- 
peared at the same time.’ -- 

‘He belonged to the secret society,’ the Pro- 
fessor put in tentatively. ‘Did you ascertain its 
name 1 ’ 

‘I heard that the Chinese Government had 
been taking active measures against a body 
described as the Guild of the Celestial Carp. I 
concluded tliat those were my friends, and that 
the goldfish was their emblem ; but why they 
should have gone to so much trouble to kidnaj^ 
me, and why they treated me as they did, I 
have never understood to this day.’ 

The Professor smiled. ‘I am afraid you are 
not an anthropologist — that is why. You have 
inherited your father’s indifference to the habits 
and modes of thought of the race among which 
you found yourself. To me the explanation of 
your adventure lies on the surface.’ 

‘What is your theory?’ 

‘ Simply this : you were a mascot.’ 

‘A mascot?’ 

Gilchrist’s face betrayed the most intense 
astonishment.' 

‘Yes. The Guild of the Celestial Carp kid- 
napped you and kept you with them so long 
simply because they believed you would bring 
them good luck. It was for precisely the same 
reason that they kept the goldfish you saw in 


the porcelain bowl. Your adventure illustrates 
a superstition which is widely spread among the 
races of mankind. The belief in lucky and ' 
unlucky persons is as common as the belief in 
lucky and unlucky days.' The evil eye is 
another form of the same superstition.’ 

‘ But why should they have placed such faith 
in me?’ 

‘ Look in the glass and you will get the answer 
to that question. The symbol of these men’s 
guild was a goldfish — that is to say, a fish dis- 
tinguished from other fish by its colour. Now, 
it so happens that Nature has bestowed on you a 
distinction very similar to that of the goldfish. 
In the streets of Shanghai, I dare say, a boy or 
man with red hair is as remarkable a idienome- 
non as the goldfish among fishes. The moment 
you were seen by a member of the guild the 
comparison became ine^dtable. It was in the 
character of a human goldfish that you were 
trapi^ed and detained. As long as their affairs 
prospered you were well treated ; when things 
began to go wrong they ceased to believe in you.’ 

Gilchrist was silenced. 

The Professor comjdeted his explanation : 

‘ There can be no doubt that the men in whose 
company you spent that time were a very danger- 
ous gang of robbers and murderers, from whom 
you were exceedingly fortunate to escape alive. 
The ceremony you have described with the tray 
was evidently their method of drawing lots. 
When you drew the stick you probably saved a 
life, but every time you delivered the dagger 
into the hands of one of those men you ignorantly 
caused a murder.’ 

Gilchrist gave a strong shudder. Then he rose, 
walked over to the table, and seizing the book I 
had discovered that morning, crushed it down 
into the heart of the fire. 


‘THE LAEH 0’ THE LEAL.’ 

Ix the Land o’ the Leal, where the heather blooms purple, 
The mist on the hills, and God’s light on the .streams ; 
Where the glen and the crag and the blue fir commingle — 
The Land o’ the Leal, that I see in my dreams. 

The scent of the morning, the breeze of the moorland, 
The glorious trees in their majesty stand; 

The ripple of water and rushing of river 

Are glorified there, in my health-giving land. 

The voice of the people, the Gaelic endearments. 

The clasp of the hand for the sake of ‘langsyne,’ 

The bonnie wee bairns, and the hardy braw laddie, 

In the Land o’ the Leal where their welcome is mine. 

In the Land o’ the Leal, where my spirit roams ever, 

I stretch out my hands to the puiple-clad hill ; 

While the mystical beauty weaves patterns unceasing, 
And the spell of the moorlands is over me still. 

Helen Uequhart. 

[Tlie writer has, like Mr Gladstone, transferred the term 
‘Land o’ the Leal’ from heaven (in Lady Nairne’s use) to 
Scotland. — Ed.] 
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INTERPOLATED DIALOGUE. 

HE actor ^vlio ‘ gags ’ in an undertone the second act of a farce to deliver the damning 

for the benefit of his comrades is, line, ^ I have never been so bored in my life,' 

from the audience’s i^oint of view, foimd that he was not the only person fatigued, 

somewhat of a nuisance, for the a gentleman in the pit promptly adding, ‘No 

grin is seen without the joke being more have I.’ In days of yore it was not merely 

heard — a situation which is almost the 2 ^ 1 ^ g^Hsry that inter23olated remarks ; 
as iinsatisfactory as hearing the sound of a cm occasion audible comments, uttered by the 

technical disj)lay without seeing the fireworks ; highest in the land, proceeded from the boxes. In 

but the actor gifted with a spontaneous wit, who one of Dry den’s x^laysmn actress was delivering the 

‘ gags ’ so that all may hear, can only be regarded, line, ‘ My wound is great, because it is so small.’ 

hy those who have perused the books of the She then paused for effect ; but, alas ! the pause 

great majority of musical which ^gag- was fatal, for the Duke of Buckingham rose from 

ging’ is legitimate, as an undoubted blessing only his seat and added in a tone of ridicule, ‘Then 

exceeded by the individual in the gallery who ’twould be greater Avere it none at all.’ This 

lightens an interminable x^^rformance by some remark so acted upon the audience that they 

audible and apropos comment. hissed the poor woman and the x^ay off the stage ; 

It is related that Eechter Avas more than once and, as this Avas the second night only of the 

the victim of an outsx^oken denizen of the tox:)- pfay, it made Dryden lose his benefit night, 

most circle. On one occasion, in a melodrama. There is yet another species of interx^olation — 
the tragedian Avas sloAvly paying OA^er a sum of namely, that of organised play-Avreckers, Avho 

money to the Aullain. Everything depended Avithout uttering a Avord or an unseemly laugh 

upon Avhether he had sufficient money for his have succeeded in destroying AvhateA^er chance of 

X)urpose, and the paying out Avas most de- success a x^l^y haA^e had. Although not 

liberate — so deliberate, indeed, that a member habitually of this class, the late Lemice Therieux 

of the audience, Avearying of the scene, enlwened once Avorked off a little practical joke at the 

the x^i’oceedings by yelling, ‘Say, Mr Eechter, exx^ense of a x^ay in Avhich the Pelion of misery 

giA^e him a cheque.’ On another occasion, Avhen AA^as heaped ux)on the Ossa of desx^air. Together 

the xday Avas Monte CristOj the hour tAveh^e-thirty, Avith tAventy friends, he secured a x^roniinent seat 

and the end not yet in sight, the curtain rose in the gallery. When the x^^^^^^tic moment 

discovering Eechter in an attitude of contemxDla- arrived, Therieux pulled out a handkerchief and 

tion ; not a moAmment, not a sound broke the burst into tears. The effect AA^as electrical. The 

silence, until a small but clear voice in the gallery man next to him also fell to Aveex>ing, and also 

queried in tones of anxiet}^, ‘ I hope Ave are not took hold of the handkerchief ; the ex^idemic of 

keeping you ux^, sir?’ tears thereux^on extended all along the line of 

Sometimes the inteiqDolation consists of a burst the faithful tAventy, and as each man succiunbed 
of inextinguishable laughter far more expressh^e to his emotion he took hold of the end of the 
than mere Avords ; such a roar Avent ux^ from an handkerchief until at last all the confederates 
audience Avhose members Avere but feAV in number, Avere AA"eex5ing in it. The handkerchief AA^as 
AAdien a character on the stage, immediately the tAA^enty yards long, and had been specially pre- 
curtain rose, exclaimed, ‘ Why, there ’s hardly pared for the occasion. The low comedian 

anybody in the house : ’ a sentence most ax)X)ro- struggled gamely Avith this exhibition of Avoe ; 

priate, but not interxoolated. Little slips on the but his AAutticisms Avere of no aA'ail, for the 
X^art of the author are ncA^er OA'erlooked, by the funnier he became the more frequent Avere the 
audience ; and the unfortunate actor AAdio had in sobs of the sorroAving tAventy. 
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Wlien anytliiiig goes wrong on tlie stage the 
situation is frequently saved hy some adroit 
remark interpolated hy a ready-tongued actor. 
On i^art of the scenery falling doum, a witty 
comedian coolly observed, ‘ Ah ! Brought the 
house dovm, by Jove ! ’ as though the occurrence 
was part of the play, and happened nightly. On 
another occasion, when a glass globe broke, the 
same gentleman remarked, - The glass is falling ; 
we shall have a change of weather.^ ^ However, 
there occur at times incidents that no amount of 
‘gagging’ will carry off— as, for instance, when, in 
the fifth act of As Yoil Like It, Rosalind, having 
delivered the line, ‘ Look, here comes a lover of 
mine, and a lover of hers,’ a great tom-cat 
leaped into full view of the audience and had to 
be chased off the stage by Orlando — as hap)pened 
in the provinces some time ago. It is also 
related that a celebrated tragedian taking the 
part of j\Iacbeth delivered the line ‘ There is 
blood upon thy face’ with such intensity that 
the First Murderer, imagining some dire cala- 
mity had befallen him, started back, exclaiming, 
‘ Is there ? Great Scot ! ’ — which was hardly 
Shakespearian. 

All anecdote is related of the American actor 
Sneider which shows that he X30ssessed a ready wit. 
It must be mentioned that the actor had the 
greatest disinclination to learn any of his parts, 
such as letters or proclamations, that could be 
read. Knowing this failing of his, a brother- 
artist handed liim a letter to read on the stage 
with the remark, ‘ Read ! read ! ’ To Sneider’s 
great disgust, on turning the pages over, he found 
that the sheet handed to him was blank, which 
was particularly awkward, because the j)lot hinged 
upon the commimication, of , wliich he did not 
know two consecutive sentences. Rising to the 
occasion, however, he handed it back, after regard- 
ing it gravely for a while, saying, ‘You read it!’ 
‘ Nay, nay — ^you ! ’ urged the idllain who had 


substituted the blank sheet, forcing thn .same on 
the unfortunate Sneider, who resjDonded sadly, 
‘Mauprat, would you know' the truth? 'I 'cannot 
read!’ ‘Then,’ responded the other, who yns 
also ignorant of what the letter should contain, 
‘we will vdthdraw and discuss this matter at 
some length ; ’ vJiich we learn they did, leaving 
the audience completely befogged. 

Few more astonishing actions have been inter- 
polated in a play than that of Gesler’s Guard in 
a German performance of William Tell. The 
bravery of the man was sucli that he was almost 
deserving of the Teutonic equivalent to the 
Victoria Cross. It was in the great apple-shoot- 
ing scene that the incident happened. The brave 
Tell drew, -the bow and despatched the arrow 
seemingly with unerring aim ; but, alas ! when 
half-Avay across the stage the bolt ceased to 
advance. Nay ! more marvellous still, in place of 
falling to earth, as is the nature of the arrow, it 
remained suspended in mid-air, setting at defiance 
all the laws of gravitation, as well it might, 
being suiDported in its action by an invisible 
wire. Vainly did Tell seek to aid the bolt in its 
flight by frantically shaking his bow ; the arrow, 
like a German warship bound to the East, refused 
to hurry to its destination. The unfortunate son 
of Tell x>aLd with fright, and even the apple 
that graced his cranium became inf ected , with the 
excitement of its simroundings, and each time the 
archer shook his bow it bounced upon the youth’s 
devoted head. All the shaking of Tell’s bow and 
all the shaking of the audience, convulsed with 
laughter, had no effect uj)on the j^erverse ‘sujDer’ 
intoxicated by playing the leading part ; and had 
it not been for the bravery of the afore-mentioned 
Guard, who gave the arrow a smart rap with his 
sjDear that sent it forward with the result that it 
buried its head in the fruit, there is no knowing 
what would have hai^pened to a mirth-provoked 
audience. 


THE LOYE AFFAIRS OF JHLIHS STAHDEK 

CHAPTER VI. 


f gracious, Julius 1 vdiat have 

f 0 yourself ? ’ was Eftie’s 
greeting to 1dm when he arrived 
at his home. They all agreed 
that they had never seen him 
look so worried and ill. 

Lady Letitia, who was also staying at the house 
in order to make Effle’s acquaintance, gently 
rallied him on the supposed effect of a few weeks’ 
separation from his inamorata, little knowing that 
each playful word was like a knife in his heart. 

His father felt really anxious about his health. 
Julius did his best to reassure him ; but even 
to his father he coidd not unburden his heart 
on this matter. They had always been good 


friends, these two, vdth more confidence between 
them than usually exists between father and son ; 
but now, when the old squire had just expressed 
his thorough ap|)roval of his son’s choice and his 
admiration of Effie, Julius could not find it in 
his heart to breathe a word about the difficulty 
he was in. So he kept his trouble to himself. 

They returned to Penruth on the Monday, as 
arranged, and i\Irs Trevanion would not on this 
occasion let him off dining and spending the 
evening at the Court. 

Julius strove hard to make his manner to 
' Beatrice as cahn and unconcerned as it had been 
before ; but he felt miserably conscious of ill 
success. She appeared quite unaware of any 
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alteration iii* the' relations between them. He 
fancied she avoided meeting his eye ; but it might 
have been p^ly his fancy. He knew how easy it 
is for a man whose mind, is occupied excluswely 
witli one thought to imagine he reads that thought 
in the minds of others. He knew how he him- 
self liungered for, and yet dreaded, one of those 
glances of perfect mutual comprehension into 
which they had once or twice been surj)rised. 

He was a wretched man when he rode back to 
his lonely house that night, torn in two between 
love and longing on the one side, duty and honour 
on the other. It needed all his manhood to 
enable him to go on with his daily work, and 
concentrate his mind upon it, wliile Beatrice’s face 
ever rose up before him, and a voice within him 
ever whispered, / Were they two not made for 
one another? Was not love above all laws — 
the supreme good of existence?’ Such phrases had 
been dinned into his mind often enough ; modern 
literature is full of them, and yet — and yet 

Julius had been brought up — as, thank good- 
ness ! an English gentleman usually is — ^^vith a 
high sense of' honour, that had gro-wii with his 
grpwth. To throw over a woman who trusted 
in him would be a mean, unmanly act, im230ssible 
for him. ' Ho, the outlook was hopeless ; there 
was no way of mnning Beatrice save by a deed 
that would make him utterly unworthy of her. 

It was a week or two later than this that 
Standen was called upon to fulfil a i^romise of 
long standing, and accompany the three ladies on 
an ex2)edition to the coast. Penruth was only 
about twelve miles from the sea, and some of 
the bays and headlands within easy reach were 
as picturesque as any on that rugged Cornish 
coast. Hot being eas}^ of access by railway, they 
were little known to the tourist ; and, in this 
early part of the summer, Penruth 2>eo2)le could 
be pretty sure of having the place to themselves. 

Beatrice was fond of sketching from nature, 
and Mrs Trevanion had often ^^romised that they 
should spend a long day at Yendell Bay. Accord- 
ingly, one lovel}^ June morning they started out, 
the three ladies in Mrs Trevanion’s comfortable 
landau, with a well-filled luncheon-basket in the 
fourth seat— for they mistrusted the resources of 
the little inn where they were to u]d— and 

Julius riding by the side. 

Mrs Trevanion, whose walking powers were 
very limited, was to remain at the inn or potter 
about close by, while Beatrice ex] 3 lored the cliffs 
to find a suitable jDoint of view, and the other 
two rambled about where their fancy led them. 
The old lady was x>i'ovided vdth her knitting 
and the last book from Mudie’s : and they left 
her in lively conversation with the mistress of 
the inn, a comely, fresh-coloured young woman, 
who was listening with awe-struck astonishment 
to the long list of bodily troubles and in- 
firmities to which her stout visitor was subject. 

J ulius had armed himself with Beatrice’s camp- 


stool and sketching materials in sj^ite of her 
remonstrances, and insisted U2)on carrying them 
until she had established herself ; and this had 
led her, in her desire not to .be a hindrance to 
the other tw^o, to select a spot rather hastily aud 
sit dovni to begin. Julius and Efffe lingered 
near her a few minutes, and then took a jDath 
along the cliffs that soon led them out of sight. 

The scene before Beatrice was a magnificent 
one. The rocks, with their grand, bold outlines, 
looked as if they could bid defiance to any x^ower 
that existed ; and yet the fretted fragments that 
lay at their feet showed how those waves, that 
seemed to dash so fruitlessly against them, were 
still stronger. There was a fresh breeze blowing, 
that curled u]p the face of the waters into a thou- 
sand laughing wavelets ; gulls were beating up 
against it with strong wing-flax^x^ings, or lying upon 
it calmly with outstretched jiinions. The sea had 
every shade of blue in it, from the deej)est violet 
tints close to the shore to the softest and filmiest 
blue away out on the horizon, where it lay veiled 
in summer haze. 

However, tem^Dting as the scene was, Beatrice 
felt hardly in the humour for painting. She 
worked away mechanically, but her heart was 
not in it ; in imagination she was following the 
two figures that had disappeared round that angle 
of cliff. How he would be tenderly helping her 
\\]y an awkward x^lace ; now they would sit clovm 
and rest a little, giving themselves up to 
The delight of happj'' laughter, 

The delight of low replies. 

Ill vain she tried to throw oft' the thoughts that 
so tormented her, in vain thought to fix her 
mind on the beauties of the scene before her and 
her feeble efforts to transfer them to her iiajier. 

At last she determined to try another and 
less extensive Anew. Taking only a few of her 
iinxiedimenta with her, she walked on for some 
distance, tempted by the ever-changing beauties 
of the place, when suddenly, from a ridge above 
her, she heard her name called. 

It was Efffe, with Julius beside her. 

‘We’ve found the loveliest place!’ she cried. 
‘ Can you get up here ? — Julius, go dovui and 
helj) her ! ’ 

Before Beatrice had time to 2)rotest, he was by 
her side, and she had to accept the helj) of his out- 
stretched hand to lead her up the sli]i2)ery jiath. 

‘The question is, Efffe,’ said Julius when they 
were both once more by her side, ‘whether we 
can ever find the 2)hice again.’ 

‘Oh yes 1 I’m sure I can. You forget that I 
know this place of old. I often used to come 
here ivlien I was a child.’ 

They walked on a long way, Efffe leading, 
until at last she began to show signs of hesitation. 

‘Are. you sure there is such a jilace?’ asked 
Beatrice suddenly ; ‘ or is it like Mrs Browning’s 
“ Lost Bower ”■ — a spot one comes across once, but 
can never, never find again?’ 
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Heard melodies are sweet, but tliose unbeard 
are sweeter,'*'' quoted Julius; ^and I suppose no 
landscape ever was so beautiful as tbe landscape 
one never manages to see.' 

^ Don’t talk metapborical nonsense,’ cried Effie. 
‘Why, we saw it just now — ^}*ou and I.’ 

‘Did we?'* asked Julius ratber absently. 

‘If I could only see that point that juts out 
so oddly — Stonor , Head, ■ I , tliink it’s called — I 
should know exactly ; vdiere- to go. I must try 
and find it.’ ■ apprpacbed tbe edge of tbe 
cliff and looked over., * ' ' _ ' 

‘ Don’ t ga .. so ■ tnear; ! ^ cried ,J ulius hastily. ‘ I ’ll 
look over for you.’ She drew back, and be passed 
her and peered :dve^ 'the edge of tbe cliff. 

‘There it’^^ — ,But tbe next moment there 
was a sound of rending of earth and crumbling 
of sandstone. An overhanging piece of cliff was 
gi\dng way. He tried to jump back, but it was 
too late ; and, to tbe ladies’ inexpressible horror, 
they saw bis form, vdtb tbe ground beneath him, 
disai)pear over tbe side ! 

Eor a second tbe two women gazed into each 
other’s horror-struck eyes. Effie bad involuntarily 
sbrunlv back ; Beatrice as instinctively started for- 
ward. Both turned white to tbe lips. 

‘ I imcst see what has happened,’ said Beatrice ; 
and, going on bands and knees, she crept forward 
to the edge. 

‘ Come back, come back, Beatrice ! ’ cried Effie 
in an agony ; ‘ you vdll be over too.’ 

‘A great piece of tbe rock has fallen,’ said 
Beatrice, unheeding. ‘ If only be is not under it I 
Ho, I see him now ; be seems to be lying free. 


Effie,’ turning to her suddenl}', ‘we mast get 
dovTL to him somehow.’ ^ ’ 

‘Down that awful cliff'!’ cried Effie. ‘Ob, it is 
impossible ! Besides, it would be far better to go 
and get help.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Beatrice. ‘There is a 
cottage dovTi in that hollow ; I remember seeing 
tbe smoke of tbe chimney. You run and get all 
the help you can. I vdll go down mean-svbile 
and do what I can for him until you come.’ 

‘ Ob Beatrice 1 bow can you 1 ’ 

‘ I have a bottle of water with me,’ hastily taking 
it out of tbe bag on her arm. ‘ If only we bad brandy ! ’ 

‘Julius has,’ cried Effie eagerly ; ‘be always car- 
ries a small flask.’ 

‘Give me your handkerchief too, Effie.’ 

Effie produced a little filmy thing ; and at tbe 
thought of tbe use it might be put to, her lips 
quivered • piteously and tears ran dovui her cheeks. 

‘Keep your heart up, dear,’ said Beatrice, and 
kissed her soothingly ; ‘ and run for your life.’ 

Beatrice put tbe water-bottle in tbe bosom of her 
dress. ‘ I shall want both my bands,’ she thought. 

There was no semblance of a regular i^atb 
dovm tbe face of tbe cliff, but she bad marked 
a place a little farther on where descent seemed 
possible. In cold blood she would never have 
dreamed of attempting such a thing ; but she bad 
no thought for her own safety now. 

Slipping, sliding, scrambling, clinging with hands 
and knees to every projection of the rock, she got 
down somehow. ‘ Thank God ! ’ she cried as she 
found herseK on level ground again at the bottom. 

{To be continued.) 


THE BELL HOOK LIG-HTHOHSE. 


AVIHG passed a fortnight on the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse lately, an 
account of the journey and my 
stay at this imjoortant station may 
be of some interest. 

Journeying by rail from Edin- 
burgh, I embarked on the steamer Pharos at 
Granton. This vessel, the commodore-ship of the 
Scottish Lighthouse Service, is a paddle steamer 
of two hundred horse-power, electrically lighted, 
and furnished with a powerful searchlight. Well 
manned, scrupulously clean, and with ample 
accommodation, she gives the impression of a 
large pleasure-yacht — witli her smartly uniformed . 
officers and men — rather than a vessel engaged in 
the onerous duties of a lighthouse tender. 

Our first call is made at Inchkeith, which is 
reached in fifteen minutes from Granton, and a 
boat in charge of the second officer is sent 
ashore -svith the mail-bag for the lighthouse station. 
The island, though api^arently occupied only by 
the lighthouse on its summit, is strongly fortified'; 
and if Dr Johnson — who visited the island in 


1773 — ^liad lived at a later period he would have 
found something more dangerously stinging than 
‘ thistles ’ there. 

After thirty minutes’ delay, we are on the 
.way for the island of Eidra ; and on nearing 
this station a flight of flags is seen flying, 
which, on inquiry, I find means, ‘ I am in 
want of water.’ The seamen are now busy 
handling the small water - casks to be sent 
ashore in compliance with the request signalled. 
As there is no water-supply on the island, the 
lightkeeiDers dej^end on the rain-water collected 
in tanks from the roofs of the houses, and, 
failing this, they requisition a supply from the 
steamer, as in the |)resent instance. A steep 
pathway of concrete leads to the lighthouse, up 
which the . water-casks and stores are hauled on 
a trolley by a windlass placed at the top. 

Boats aboard, we are off again, this time at 
right angles to our former course, steering 
straight for the Isle of May, our next call. 
The historic Bass Rock is x^assed on our right, 
and the site of the lighthouse to be built there 
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is pointecl-oiit-^an addition wliicli will place the 
Bass Eock on an ; ■.ec|iial footing with its twin- 
brother in , the. ; Fif th :,'of ■ Clyde. 

Dinner is 'no?k\p, announced. Our company, over 
which the mate XDresides, is composed of the 
mate, chief -engineer, purser, master of the North 
Carr Lightship, and the lightkeeper who, like 
myself, is en route for the ‘Bell.’ My neighbour 
— somewhat inclined to embonpoint — is rather in- 
convenienced by the proximity of our seat to the 
table ; and, as both table and seat are fixtures, 
the suggestion that probably the arrangement was 
so ordered as a gauge on his carrying capacity is 
received with good humour. Eeturning on deck, 
we find that a smart breeze has sprung up, giving 
a decided salt smack to the air, which is now 
bitterly cold. The fore-deck is wet with s^^ray, 
so the smoking-room claims our best attention. 

The rattle of the anchor brings us out on 
deck again, to find we are lying off the May, 
and two boats are sent ashore loaded with a 
supply of water as well as the usual stores. 
Here, as at Fidra, the supply of water has to 
be supplemented from the steamer ; for although 
there are a few wells on the island, they are 
considered unfit for use. 

After leaving the water-casks, which when 
emptied by the keepers are called for, along 
with the mails, by the steamer next morning, 
we proceed to the North Carr Lightship. This 
vessel, the only one in this service, is stationed 
about three miles off Fife Ness, and is fitted with 
a light consisting of six argand lamps with 
silvered reflectors set in a lantern encircling the 
mast half-way up. The lantern is in the form 
of a collar, and can be lowered on deck for 
cleaning and other purposes ; and a conical cage 
at the mast-head, a^^ex upwards, serves as a day- 
mark. A powerful fog-horn also forms part of the 
vessel’s equipment, the characteristic of this signal 
being a high note followed by a low one in 
quick succession every two minutes. To a stranger 
standing on her deck tlie sound is deafening, and 
yet the master assured me that it did not annoj’’ 
them in the least or prevent them enjoying sound 
sleep. So much for custom ! The vessel’s comple- 
ment is eleven hands all told. The relief is 
made fortnightly, and is so arranged that each 
man has a fortnight on shore after a month on 
the ship. The master and mate have each in 
turn a month on shore and a month on board. 
After transferring the relief party, consisting of the 
master and three men, and putting coals, water, 
and other stores on board, we receive the mate 
and three men whose turn it is to go ashore. 

Casting off our mooring-ropes, we are saluted 
by a dip of the lightship’s flag, which we similarly 
acknowledge as we head away full speed for the 
Bell Eock. Darkness is now setting in, and the 
hum of the dynamo is heard. While we are seated 
at tea, the conversation runs on the j)rol>ability 
of effecting a landing at the Bell Eock. Judging 


from the swell on the rocks at the j\Iay, it is ex- 
pected that we shall at least get a wetting. We 
are now drawing close on the Eock, and what 
appeared at a distance of two or three mEes to be 
a single red flash from the lighthouse is now seen 
to be made up of five different points of light, 
whEe the white flash consists of but three. When 
the boat is quite . abreast of the tower, the anchor 
is let go in fifteen' .fathoms, about , a quarter of a 
mile distant from, the .Eock.: ^ 

All the stores, fqr.^ tlie Eock :Are on deck, and 
the seamen are . standing : , by • to, lower away the 
boats. The searchlight.^ is: now requisitioned^ and 
its x^owerful beams disclose tlie ipcks*, just making 
their appearance above water, llie iron landing- 
slixDS only occasionally showing ’ between the runs. 
The lighthouse appears set in a mass of white 
foam, broken here and there by jutting rocks, , 
which slowly assert themselves as the tide ebbs. 
No landing can be effected before four hours’ 
ebb ; and as it is already some minutes past that 
time, the signal arranged with the keepers for 
landing at the Eock is closely watched for. The 
landing-slips are seen to be uncovered save for an 
occasional big run which boils along their lower 
portions. Two men are noticed descending the 
ladder from the tower door, which is thirt}’' feet 
above the Eock, each carrying a heaving-line and 
a signal-lamp. Barely escaping a ducking at the 
foot of the ladder, they take uj) position a feAV 
feet apart and clear of the tower, flashing their 
lamps, red and white, fuU on the steamer. 

‘ Johnme Gray ! Lower away the boats,’ some 
one sang out behind me. I thought this rather 
a large order on the party mentioned ; but I find 
that this is but the name of the jDarticular 
landing-place which has been signaUed. Two 
boats now loaded are bobbing at the gangways, 
an accommodation-ladder is lowered, and I am 
requested to stejJ on board the one in charge of 
the mate. This seemed easy enough of - accom- 
plishment ; but on descending the ladder the -boat 
aj^i^eared to have left ; then as sudden^ it made 
its ax^pearance beneath me, and I am urged to 
‘juinj) A\dien she rises.’ In des^Deration I attein])! 
this when too late ; and as the boat has almost 
disax)j)eared, what is intended for a jumj) in my 
best style turns out an ignominious tumble. Now 
I am seated in the stern-sheets with the mate 
and lightkeexDer, rox)es are let go, and we head 
directly for the Eock. The searchlight is brought 
to bear ux^on us, and we seem to be steering in 
a lane of sunlight. The green and white of tile 
breaking waves swirling madly round the base of 
the tower is highly intensified ; and, couxEed with 
the ax^x^earance of the men rising, as it were, 
from the foam-covered rocks, one is reminded of 
the transformation-scene in a x^antomime. 

On axDX^roaching within a few yards of the 
breakers no x^assage is visible to untrained eyes ; 
but an iron bolt set ux^right in the rock is .sud- 
denly disclosed as a wave recedes. This is tlie 
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famous ‘Joliiuiie Gray’ rock, and marks tke en- 
trance for wMclx we liave been steering. Watch- 
ing his ojxjxortunity, as the last of three great 
waves break over the bolt, the mate, now stand- 
ing erect, orders the men to give way ; and with 
a might}" effort we are swept through a narrow, 
seething gut, our port oars grazing the bolt in 
our passage. Buffeted and drenched by a wave 
escaping over a low-lying reef sheltering our left, 
we are almost stranded on the opposite rocks. 

^ Strap her up, boys,’ urges the mate ; and with a 
few more powerful strokes we are carried into 
comparatively calm water. Heaving - lines are 
thrown by the kee^xers from the landing-slip, and 
we are safely moored on the Bell Eock. The 
second boat now repeats our performance, and is 
made fast alongside us. 

The landing-slip on which we now set foot is 
seen to consist of an iron grating supported on 
iron struts, the whole being so constructed as 
to offer the least resistance to the waves. It is 
supported at a height of about three feet above 
the rocks ; and its width enforces the maxim to 
‘walk circumspectly,’ as the men in their- passage 
to and from the tower have to edge past each 
other. To the keepers’ anxious inquiry, ‘All weE 
ashore?’ a cheery affirmative is given, and the 
work of storing proceeds briskly. In the bright 
glare of the searchliglit the shadows of the men, 
boats, and surroundings are projected forward in 
large outline, and a weird picture is seen silliouetted 
in the darkness beyond. By means of a block 
and tackle suspended from above the door\Yay the 
stores are hoisted in ; and in an hour from land- 
ing, the boats take their departure just in time 
to escape being ‘neaped,’ which would mean a 
detention of two or three hours till the tide had 
flowed sufficiently to enable the boats to float out, 

A thirty-foot climb uj) a j^erpendicidar ladder 
brings us to the entrance-door. To this height 
the building is solid, save for a drop-hole in the 
centre one foot in diameter, dovm which travels 
the metal weight that drives the revolving gear 
of the light. Aberdeen granite is used in the 
outer construction of the building to this height 
only, the remainder being of freestone. 

Ascending a spiral stair which circles roimd a 
shaft — a continuation of the drop-hole — ^^ve are 
now in what is termed the provision store. 
Iron lockers forming part of the circle of the 
tower contain profusions sufficient to last for 
three months. Coal and water are also stored here, 
and a neat lattice- work locker contains fresh vege- 
tables for a fortnight. Concerning the water, I 
may mention that there is one reserve-tank which 
v."as filled about the time the building was com- 
pleted ; and though it is now close on a hundred 
years old, I foimd the water to be as drinkable 
as tliat fresh from the shore. 

The stair terminating at this landing, trap- 
ladders with brass hand-rails form the means 
of ascent to the various apartments, the next 


in order being the oil-store. Paraffin-oil is the 
illmniuant used, and brass-fronted cisterns cap- 
able of containing a whole yeaPs supply — over a 
thousand gallons— are ranged around in a semi- 
circle. A carpentePs bench, tools, paints, and 
small stores occux^y the opposite side. This and 
the remaining apartments above are partitioned 
off from the trap-ladders by a panelled framing 
of oak, extending from floor to ceiling. 

On the next landing is the kitchen, where a 
cheery fire is burning brightly in an open range. 
Here all the necessaries of a well-arranged kitchen 
are in evddence ; and the table, dresser, cupboard, 
&:c., finished in solid oak, are so ingeniously 
arranged, that the amount of floor-space available 
is surprising, considering that the diameter of 
each ajxartment is barely twelve feet by nine feet 
high, of which a space of three feet by two is 
occupied by the manliole of the trajj-ladders. 
Por instance, the cushioned bench on which I am 
seated at table consists of a number of loclcers 
containing all the necessary kitchen stores ,* while 
the table, when not in use, disappears along with 
its supports in the depths of the dresser. A 
neat little force-pump at the end of the dresser 
supj)lies water from the tanks below, the locker 
underneath conceals a wash-hand basin, and the 
triangular seat adjoining the range is in reality 
a recejxtacle for coals. The mode of construction 
of the floors of each apartment is here seen to 
advantage. A circular stone six feet in diameter, 
sEghtly arched underneath, forms the centre ; 
while dovetailed into and radiating from it are 
the long binding-stones which extend to the outer 
circumference of the building and bind the course 
immediately beneath them by the system knov'ii 
as ‘feather and groove’ — that is, a groove is cut 
rormd the upper surface of each course, into 
which a corresjponding projection on the course 
above engages. This system is pursued through- 
out the building from the entrance-door upwards ; 
below that, stone joggles, oaken tree-nails, and 
wedges bind each separate stone into a solid 
whole. The- immunity of the ljuilding from 
lightning is secui-ed l>y two conductors, an inner 
and an outer one. The inner one requisitions 
the iron smoke-tube as far as the kitchen-floor, 
and after crossing this it is continued as a brass 
rod — ^Ixearing the scarcely correct appellation of 
‘Thunder Eod’ — to the entrance door, where a 
junction is made through the gun-metal ladder 
with the grating at the base of the tower, which 
acts as a disperser. 

Immediately above the kitchen are the two 
bedrooms, each containing three beds placed one 
above the other, with linen-presses and the 
keepers’ private lockers adjoining. A vindow 
faces each tier of beds, while the glass panels of 
the linen-jxress doors admit light from a binnacle 
in which a lamp burns during the night. Ad- 
joining each bed, in a specially comstructed case, 
is a handsomely bound copy of the Bible. 
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Oil' the next flat is the library, furnished in 
beautiful oalc — as, indeed, is all the woodwork 
of the building. A handsome bookcase with 
niirror-jianels contains a goodly, though somewhat 
antiquated, stock of reading matter. A beautiful 
marble bust of the builder, Eobert Stevenson — 
grandfather of the novelist, E. L. Stevenson — 
is mounted on a marble plinth above the west 
window, while underneath is a marble tablet 
commemorating his services in the erection of 
the building. A large oval table, supported by 
three dolphins intertwined, in solid oak, occupies 
the centre of the apartment, along with oak 
chairs bearing on their carved backs the Com- 
missioners’ arms and motto, ^ In salutem omnium,^ 
In this apartment is the magazine containing 
the explosives used as the fog-signal. An antique 
bronze lamj) is suspended from the domed ceil- 
ing. The walls and ceiling are handsomely painted 
in decorated j)canel-work, the floor is carpeted, and 
the light from the four cardinal points gives a 
finishing touch to the noble aiDartment. 

Another trap-ladder leads to the toj)most fiat 
of all — the light-room. Here, in the centre of the 
floor, stands the revolving machinery, enclosed in 
a highly polished brass case with fluted corners. 
Ascending from it is the shaft supporting the 
metal framework on which the lamps are fixed. 
The framework is quadrilateral, and carries on 
each of its oi^posite sides five and three lamps 
resj)ectively. The five constitute the red flash 
and the three the white, the difference in colour 
being caused by the glass chhnneys. Each lamp 
is set in a sEvered reflector, and carries in front 
of it a lens. Although it has but three lamps, 
the white flash is visible at a greater distance than 
the red, which is comjDOsed of five lamps. The 
frame malces one revolution in four minutes, thus 
showing red and white alternately every minute. 

The fog-signals in use at this station, and at 
the Chickens Eock in the Isle of Man, differ 
from the others in this service. An iron jib is 
mounted above the lantern, and it is lowered by 
means of a wheel within the light-room till its 
extremity reaches the light-room door. A car- 
tridge containing a four-ounce charge of tonite 
with electric detonator is attached to clij)s which 
are the terminals of an electric cable wound 
round the jib, and the other ends are connected 
with a magneto-exploder within the light-room. 
The jib is then hoisted to its greatest altitude, 
and the charge exploded b}^ the keeper stationed 
within the light-room. This signal is repeated 
eveiy five minutes during thick or hazy weather, 
and can be heard distinctl}' thirty niEes off. To 
one standing on the balcony, the force of the con- 
cussion impinging on the ears is as if one Avere 
struck on the head Avith some soft body, such as 
a feather- pilloAv ; and eA^en on the gi’ating one 
hundred and thirty feet beloAv the charge I 
have seen a neAAdy opened barrel of loose lime 
emit a cloud of dust at each explosion as if a 


stone had been drojDped into it from a height. 
The tide rising about twelve feet on the building 
permits of the keepers fishing from the entrance 
door ; and should they be thus engaged AAdien 
the fog-signal is requisitioned, the first explosion 
suspends operations, as the fish immediately leaA^e 
the rock for deeper Avater. An accident occurred 
in connection Avith this fog-signal a number of 
years ago, the charge being exploded Avhile still 
hanging inside the light-room door instead of 
being hoisted clear of the dome, as the keeper 
on duty sui^posed it to be. Of the forty-eight 
2)anes of lieaA^y contained in the 

lantern, oiEy one Avas left , intact ; the keeper 
himself miracidously escaj^ing Avith comparatively' 
little injury. Since then a safety a2)2fiiance has 
been added to the a 2 ) 2 >aratus, Avhich renders it 
im2)ossible to exj^lode the charge until the jib 
has been fully hoisted. Two fog-beEs jfiaced on 
02:)2)0site sides of the balcony are also kej)t tolling 
by means of the reA^ohung machinery as long 
as the fog-signal is in 02)eration. These at one 
time formed the only signal at this station — 
a i^uiqiose they must have fulfiEed but inade- 
quately, as they can l^e heard biit a A^ery short 
distance from the Eock. 

Eoiu* kee2)ers are einj^loyed in connection AAuth 
the Eghthouse, three being in constant attendance 
Avliile the fourth is on shore-duty. The reliefs 
are so arranged that at the termination of each 
fortnight one man is landed on the Eock and 
one taken ashore, the round of duty for each 
man being six Aveeks on the Eock and a fort- 
night on shore. The keeper AvhEe on the Eock 
is usuaEy three hours on dut}^ and six off, night 
and day ; each man taking a Aveek in rotation 
at the cooking, the j^rincipal keeper alone being 
exempted. The rations aEoAved by the Commis- 
sioners, Avhich include a quart of , beer jDer man 2 :)er 
day, are fairly generous ; and the skill disifiayed 
by the keej^ers in the concoction of the A^arious 
dishes, and in fact the Avhole cuEnarj^ management, 
AA'ould in no Avay discredit an able liouseAAEe. 

The men emjfioy their S 2 )are time AAuth various 
amusements, including model-making, electricity, 
Adolin-making, shoemaking, AvoodAvork, tiiiAA'ork, 
and a 2)ursuit one Avould scarcely exj^ect to find in 
such a ifiace — As the men are om- 
niA'Orous readers, the Commissioners indulge their 
taste Avith Ghamhers^s Journal^ Haiyer'^s Monthhjj 
Strand Magazine, Illustrated London News, and the 
JVeeldy Scotsman. Outdoor exercise can but rarely 
be inclidged in during AAmiter, oAving to heaA^y seas 
breaking over the grating even at loAv-AA'ater. 

The shore station at A\diich the keepers’ families 
reside is situated in the toAvui of Arbroath, from 
AAdiich the Eock is distant about tAveh^e miles. 
A signal-toAver rises from the centre of the budd- 
ings, from AA'hich the keej^er on shore-duty takes 
daily obserA^ations of the Eock AAuth the aid of a 
2)OAverful telescope. A private attempt at heliog- 
raifiiy by the keepers has been attended AAdth 
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some success ; and as messages have been received 
and transmitted with but primitive apparatus, it 
is expected that it will ultimately prove a reliable 
method of communication between the Rock and 
Arbroath. 

Lighted for the first time in February 1811, the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse has successfully withstood 
the assaults of the storms of nearly a century, 
and to-day it stands a noble monument to its 
energetic builder. 


The following lines were inscribed in the album 
at the Bell Rock by Sir (then Mr) Walter Scott 
when on a visit there in 1814 : 

Phaeos loquitur : 

Far in the bosom of the deej;), 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep : 

A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of Right. 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sad. 


THREE MATCHES. 

By F. G. Aflalo. 

MATCH THE FIRST. 


T was the second day of the Eton 
'vers'us Harrow match at Lord’s, and 
all London’s well-dressed idlers 
were assembled to watch yet another 
draw, and to protest in languid 
invective against the headmaster’s 
obstinate refusal to permit a third day’s cricket 
with some likelihood of definite result. How- 
ever, the headmaster very properly set his face 
against any further glorif}dng of result at 
the expense of play ; and no one, in fact — 
except the few hundred vociferous lads, whose 
tasselled canes signalised vdth a not too sporting 
discrimination each point made by their ovm side, 
and the c|uieter gathering of ‘old boys’ in the 
pavilion and enclosures — cared much al^out the 
cricket. Luncheon, with the ensuing stroll over 
the lavm, filled the favourite hour of the day, 
so that tlie bell that rang to clear the gi’ound 
for the afternoon’s play had evoked not a few 
grmnbles that cricket should once more be allowed 
to interrupt the social gathering on the grass. 

The Eton boys had all the best of a foregone 
draw : and at five o’clock their captain, having just 
been bowled after putting together eighty-seven, 
was brought round to Sir George MontressoFs 
coach by a proud showman, three or four years 
his junior, to be presented. ‘Aunt Eleanor, this 
is Mr Yorke,’ he announced pompously. ‘Yorke, 
this is my aunt. Lady Montressor.’ Aimt Eleanor 
welcomed the flushed young Etonian to a seat 
beside her ; and Sir William, the mediocre Cabinet 
Minister, was graciously reminiscent of his o^vn 
year in the eleven ; and a little flaxen-haired 
girl of fourteen blushed ha^opiU as the hero’s 
gaze condescendingly met her own wonderful 
gray eyes. True, he had missed a somewhat stiff 
catch at point just at the close of the Harrow 
innings ; and he somehow found time, even in 
the zenith of his glory, to hope that Gray-Eyes 
had not been there to see. She had. Strangely 
enough for a girl without brothers, she was a 
cricket enthusiast ; but his failure won her pity 
and increased the pride she felt in his innings. 


He, too, felt vaguely in his immature way that 
this was the most attractive girl he had ever seen. 

Four years passed, and indifference in the lad 
gave place to warmer feelings in the youth. He 
had meanwhile failed for the army, and quietly 
entered his father’s bank ; though, as this was a 
firm of high reputation and substantial South 
African interests, such choice of career had no 
effect on the welcome he invariably met vdtli at 
the Montressors’ house. Wlien Geraldine was 
nearing nineteen and he two years her senior — 
when, with the benevolent neutrality of their 
elders, these two had all but come to an under- 
standing — the crash came, for the bank suddenly 
collapsed after its integrity had endured for three 
generations. Old Yorke was left by the blow 
a helpless paralytic ; and three months later 
his son followed him to a releasing grave, and 
then set himself manfully to investigate the 
history of the past ten years, particularly in 
reference to the operations of a German agent 
who had been entrusted with the firm’s mining, 
interests in some outlying Dutch territory. His 
mother, fortunately, had her oum small jointure, 
and he himself had a couple of hundred a year 
under an old legacy. So the bank’s creditors 
were met with a handsome offer for temporary 
comx^ensation, and the promise of further satis- 
faction in case of certain eventualities. 

Then this young man resolved to go out to the 
Cape and see for himself how matters went vith 
the property, and how the German agent was 
bearing the collapse of his employers. An in- 
herited business talent, that not even the ‘ Rberal ’ 
education of Eton had deadened, suggested to him 
the propriety of going at once and without fuss, 
leaving his real name behind him ; and, above 
all, he resolved, like a man, to have no scene, no 
harrowing exchange of pledges, with Geraldine. 
Ever since the trouble at the bank, he had . been 
increasingly stiff and formal on the rare and un- 
avoidable occasions of their meeting. Her parents 
appreciated the yoimg fellow’s delicacy, and hoped 
that the past might be past and the future bring 
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its new ties. A inontli after lie had landed at 
Cax^etowii they were both dead, struck down the 
same week by that insidious malady that had lately- 
made such gai)S' in London’s fashionable muster. 
Then Geraldine was left an orphan at nineteen, 
with four hundred a year, and a cabled invita- 
tion to pay an indefinitely long visit to her 
mother’s brother, then stationed at Simla. 

MATCH THE SECOND, 

Cricket in South Africa is not the cricket of 
Lord’s. It is a dry performance on coco-nut 
matting, and the lookers-on drink more than is 
good for their livers, talk more than is good for 
their hearers, and dress less than is good for 
their tailors. Archie Yorke had been four months 
in Natal, the fixed purpose of his voyage ever 
before him, but the charm of new impressions 
working irresistibly on a healthy and receptive 
mind. As she does with so many who blindly 
follow her lead, Eortune threw in his way the very 
man, of all others in that vast country, whom he 
wished to encounter. He was in the little bunga- 
low that overlooked the parched cricket-field, and 
had to go in next wicket down in the scratch 
match of Married versus Single, with which the 
little English colony was amusing itself and its 
Dutch neighbours this Saturday afternoon. 

‘ Well, Everitt ’ — it was his mother’s name ; 
but, feeling some claim, and assured that his 
mission would be fruitless if undertaken in his 
own, he had assumed it with less reluctance than 
he would any other — ‘do you feel like hitting 
to-day ? ’ 

‘ Depends,’ he answered laconicall}", his thoughts 
flying back to that afternoon at Lord’s, where he 
first saw little Gray-Eyes. Ah, well ! life was 
not meant to be all beer and skittles. ‘ Can’t tell 
till I am there, you know.’ Then, after a short 
silence, ‘By the way, who’s that yellow chap 
getting out of the buggy there ? ’ he asked as a 
ramshackle trap drew up close to the field, and a 
sallow, lantern-jawed, yet sombrely attractive man, 
in pejDper-and-salt suit and slouch-hat, stepped 
down on the dusty road. 

‘ Oh, him ! Well, you won’t hear much about 
him here, and, what there is, not much good. 
His name is Klotz — Herman Klotz’ — Yorke 
became- unobtrusively interested — ‘and he has a 
wife at that last bungalow there whom he treats 
worse than he dare treat a Kaffir. We know 
very little of him hereabouts, as he’s backwards 
and forwards up-countiy ; but it is said that 
some house or other in London put a good thing 
in his way last year, and then went stony. He 
wasn’t giving any back — not much. If you’re 
much interested in him, apply to Com Paul & Co. 
He’s thick enough with that gang, the’ 

Put a good thing in his way ! Was Archie 
getting anywhere nearer to that mining plant, 
worth thirty thousand pounds and ruined by the 
flood, of which a profusion of printed cuttings 


from the local press had been furnished to the 
Board ? 

His musings were, however, interrupted by the 
fall of a wicket, and he had for the moment 
to give his mind to other matters, which he did 
with all the adaptiveness of youth, compiling a 
useful thirty in good Eton style, and then getting 
clean bowled by a slow. The sallow man had 
just entered the enclosure, and Yorke’s eye for an 
instant left the bowlers. Any spontaneous joy 
that the residents might have felt at the tempo- 
rary return of Klotz they discreetly subdued ; and 
Yorke, on regaining his place on the pavilion, 
found himself pounced upon by the German as 
a possible oasis in that desert of silence. For a 
second their eyes met ; then they were intro- 
duced in the informal and alcoholic fashion that 
obtains in the colonies. Klotz never once looked 
the younger man straight in the eyes again, though 
his shifty gaze would be transferred to the other’s 
face when he thought himself unobserved, and. he 
seemed to be troubled with some real or fancied 
resemblance, some trick, it might be, of memory. 
Everitt ! He had had no dealings with any one 
of the name ; and yet — and yet 

Small-talk about the birthday honours, rumours 
of war and federation, the rinderj^est, and the 
latest restrictions on British mining soon became 
general ; and Archie was able to meditate on the 
strange turn things had taken in bringing to his 
side the man he most had hoped to light on. 
The match ended in favour of the celibates, and 
the audience broke up. 

‘See you at the club to-night, Everitt, I sup- 
pose?’ said Klotz interrogatively, and with a 
second pause on the name that seemed to fit the 
half-familiar face so ill. 

‘Oh yes,’ answered Yorke, who had noticed the 
other’s discomfiture ; ‘ I get a game of billiards 
there most evenings. Play ? ’ 

‘Yery badly,’ replied the German; ‘but I’ll be 
hapi^y to take jDoints and give you a game.’ 

There are men in life who invariably ‘ take 
points’ before they give anything. Klotz was one 
of these. 

They played that evening, and the difference 
in their skill at any rate justified the German’s 
claim for some advantage. Many glasses of the 
local make-believe for whisky-and-soda stood before 
the comj)any ; and Klotz, in a boastful mood that 
took him from commercial successes — which he 
handled on this occasion with instinctive caution 
— to darker hints of social conquests that boded 
ill for the little Dutch wife uj) the hill, was 
even slightly more objectionable than in his more 
secretive moods. 

And now there came a singular interruption to 
the evening’s harmony, for a much j^ounger man 
than the German, yet ha^dng the same features and 
complexion, his riding-boots mottled with dust, 
flung unceremoniously into the room and dragged 
Klotz — ^^vho was, in fact, his elder brother — by 
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tlie arm into tlie veranda. This interlude, vdiile 
it did not by any means occasion the same surprise 
as would have ensued in the club-house of any 
wholly civilised town, was yet sufficient to attract 
general attention to the brothers, now pacing to 
and fro on the balcony. Eragments of the con- 
versation reached the room : the oaths in excellent 
German, the rest in as excellent English. For 
somewhere about twenty minutes these two paced 
the balcony, and at last the j^ounger struck saA^'agelj^ 
with his crop at the door of a cage that held a 
pair of unoffending meercats. 

‘ But I tell you he is — him ! ^ he said as they 
passed the open Frmich window. ‘Foolhardy — the 
only way — make sure — over there — don’t look ’ 

Yorke had no doubt that he was for the moment 
the subject of their conversation ; but a passing 
interest in a new arrival was easily accounted for 
in so small a community, and he attached no 
further importance to the drift of their conver- 
sation. Having imparted his momentous infor- 
mation, the younger Klotz was persuaded to 
remove his hat and coat and follow the general 
example, even playing billiards, which he did a 
great deal better than his brother. Conviviality 
soon reigned once more ; and as Yorke walked up 
the hill to his rooms, with one of the brothers 
taking his arm on each side, he was certainly 
unprepared for this sudden remark from the 
younger : 

‘And it’s really no cop for you, Mr Yorke. 
You ’ve planned it out very well — no doubt about 
it ; but, you see, if it comes to our word against 
yours, a false name isn’t a particularly good start 
— is it now?’ 

Yorke was fairly staggered ; and as the others 
wheeled and faced him, not another soul beiug in 
sight or hearing, it occurred to’ him for a moment 
that this surely was a case for two straight from 
the shoulder, ensuring at any rate x^i’^sent im- 
munity from treachery ; but the fancy passed, and 
indeed the Germans just then evidently meditated 
no violence. 

‘Better clear out, Mr Yorke,’ added the younger, 
with, a voice soft as a young mother’s. ‘ We hold 
all the trumps, you know, if yon insist on forcing 
our hands.’ 

‘And if I don’t accept your invitation?’ The 
public-school training was getting the upper hand 
of more recently acquired deliberation .; and those 
even who knew not of public schools recognised 
some subtle change. 

‘Well, if you don’t, of course, -we shall have 
to make things too hot for you.’ With this 
vague threat the partners vanished swiftly in 
the darkness. 

Yorke turned into his rooms and looked out of 
his window, and called up a last cigar to aid him 
in deciding how best he might meet these gentle- 
men on their own ground. The tobacco, as usual, 
gave admirable counsel, for he decided to let 
things take their course, keeping a careful look- 


out for all developments, yet bringing no charges 
that he could not substantiate by proof-positive ; 
and from that, for all his gathering suspicions of 
shady ojDerations lying at the root of the bank’s 
failure, he seemed as far as ever. 

This policy of drifting, however, suited the 
brothers Klotz little better tlran one of more active 
hostility ; and Avheu, during the next few da}^s, it 
became increasingly evident that the air of Grub- 
fontein continued to suit the unwelcome intruder, 
they resolved on forcing tactics. These may have 
succeeded. At any rate, it became laiown ere the 
week was out that that pleasant fellow Everitt 
had gone, leaving his scanty belongings behind 
him ; and if the Klotz firm knew an^Thing of his 
movements, it kept its own counsels. 

MATCH THE THIPvD. 

Ko one knew ' anything of Owen Meri vale’s 
antecedents. He was vaguely stamped as ‘com- 
fortably retired,’ a social brand that fitted him 
when first, four or five years ago, he had settled 
in London from goodness knows where, with strong 
introductions to a great financier in Park Lane, 
who seemed to have good reasons for obliging 
him in such matters as club nominations aiid 
social ‘legs-up’ generally. For the rest, Merivale 
was apx5arently in no need of more substantial 
support from his friend and patron, since he at 
once drew cheques on an unimpeachable Strand 
bank with a readiness that left no doubt as to 
his depth of purse. He now had rooms off 
Piccadilly, his own hansom, and the enMe to 
three or four moderately good borderland clubs 
and not a few of the best houses in the hinterland 
of society. He was a man of many acquaintances, 
few friends, and, as far as was knovm, no relations. 
Some men get through life better without rela- 
tions. This is sometimes a matter of temperament, 
and sometimes of the relations. He was, more- 
over, one of those •\\diose opinion claims finality 
in its utterance. His fellow-men he viewed 
with pity or dislilve, according to the standard 
he had apjDropriated to himself. He owned few 
equals, no superiors. Women were to him ribs 
of man glorified for his playtime, but filling no 
corner in the serious business of life. Altogether, 
the man was tolerated by many to whom his 
calculated generosity, or even his shrewd and 
cynical knowledge of men and things, was attrac- 
tive ; but he was one who could at any moment 
have dropped suddenly out of the set he moved 
in without leaving a gap. A cool and well-behaved 
man, allowing for admitted years of residence in 
only semi- civilised communities; a man, close 
observers noticed, who was for ever exercising 
strong control over his language and emotions. 

This good-looking, middle-aged man was as 
near self-depreciation this warm July morning as 
he had ever been since his mother used to flog 
him with a wooden shoe beside the little cow- 
shed on the veldt.' He had just put the last 
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touclies to liis scarf, and was off to tlie club for 
lunch, en route for Lord’s, where he intended, with 
some lingering quahn of jDity for his self-immola- 
tion, to bestow his hand and fortune on a jmimg 
lady who Avas doubtless iDreparing her timid sur- 
render — no other, in fact, than Lliss Geraldine 
Montressor, daughter of the late Parliamentary 
Secretary for War. Geraldine and he had met eight 
months earlier at a house in the sliires, and the 
young hostess, an accomj^lished little matchmaker, 
unreasonably prejudiced in favour of further 
scheming b}^ a chance ha^^py marriage that she had 
contracted, had good-naturedly, and after satisfying 
herself herself that Merivale’s worldly goods were 
all that could be desired, set her mind on giving 
‘ Old Gerry ’ another chance, ‘ Old Gerry ’ had, by 
the way, already refused two distinguished Indian 
soldiers and a civilian with whom she had flirted 
rather liberally on the P. & 0. boat coming home ; 
and she now declared herself, at the ripe age 
of four-and-twenty, about to devote the brief re- 
mainder of her days to the poor. As her income 
was somewhat less than five hundi'ed a year, and 
as her days were rendered yet briefer by the 
fact of her never rising before eleven, it was 
not quite clear whether the needy were hence- 
forth to enjoy the advantages of her wealth or the 
assistance of her energy. Most of her friends, vdth 
a unanimity only attainable among intimates, voted 
her heartless ; but in one blameless record — to wit, 
the lady’s own ‘journal’ — it was writ down that 
the right gentleman had kept away from her, 
and that no other could ever take his ^dace. Six 
years old, nearly, was the page bearing that oft- 
consulted entry ; yet the same sentiment pervaded 
almost every folio of every volume in which she 
had since set dovm the unexciting jottings of 
her maiden life. 

This ^vas the , fortunate lady on whom Merivale’s 
choice had lighted ; and they were both now p»ro- 
ceeding, by converging routes, to Lord’s .on the 
last day of the Gentlemen versus Players. 

There was a great crowd at the ropes when 
the lady drew up with her bosom friend, none 
other than the plotting little hostess of last 
winter, and made her vuy through the members’ 
entrance to that block of the enclosure wdiich 
adjoined the pavilion, and gave an end-on view 
of the wicket. Gerry had her preferences in the 
matter, and her friend aj^proved the choice from 
considerations of shade. Almost simultaneously 
Merivale came strolling over -the lawn — it was a 
quarter before three, and the bell was once again 
ringing the crowd off the grass — and joined the 
ladies. i\Irs Oliphant, still on scheming intent, 
and scenting the near maturing of her plans, 
manoeuvred her comiDanions into two corner 
seats; then she managed, with ill -concealed 
desperation, to catch the eye of a dowager of her 
.acquaintance two rows distant, and alertly made 
her way there, in deference to age and in defiance 
of her obligations as chaperon. 


Ey the time the ropes were removed from the 
pitch, Merivale had come sufficiently near an ex- 
planation of the object of his visit for the yoimg 
lady to have no lingering doubt of it. 

‘Three whole days you have simply cut me. 
Miss Montressor, Too bad, I protest. I hate 
being cut — who doesn’t — and by you, of all 
people. Why on earth are you so cruel?’ 

‘My dear Islx Merivale,’ answered the yoimg 
lady, with j)erfect composure, ‘ you do me too much 
honoui*. should I avoid you ? Why, in- 

deed?’ she added, with a sweep of the long eyelids 
that made him writhe like a specimen in the for- 
ceps. ‘ The thing simply never entered my mind,’ 
she concluded, with an intonation so peculiar that, 
for one fearful moment of doubt of all that 
was most sacred in his one-god worship, Owen 
Merivale pictured to himself liis fair companion 
alluding to him in the inner ring of her 
intimates as ‘ the Tiling ; ’ and this was, as a 
matter of fact, the case. However, his despondent 
mood was of short duration ; and as the amateurs, 
led by the bearded hero of many a cricket-field, 
trooped down the steps for the last innings of a 
match that left them the almost liojieless task of 
dismissing their opponents for something less than 
two hundred runs, he put the matter finally. 

‘ Geraldine, I. don’t want to be cut by you any 
more. There ’s no use' in maldng a long story of 
it ; but I think, if you would try, that w^ might 
get on very well together. You could have a town- 
house, and all that — and — what do you say to it ? ’ 

On the whole, during the few seconds ■ that 
must necessarily elapse before her grateful accept- 
ance of his generosity, he flattered himself that 
he x)ut it rather crisply. Exactly what he said did 
not, mercifull}", recur, to him ; but he had limched 
weE at the club, .and had entered his hansom in 
a buoyant mood, and somehow he fancied that 
he had used up all the neat j)^ii’^ses planned 
beforehand. Erom the glitter' in his eyes, rather 
than from the more iiardonable incoherence of 
his speech, the yoimg lady divined, mth a passing 
disgust, something of that lunch, and she took 
time apjiarently to consider her reply. It never 
came. The long-field man, who, after the manner 
affected by his ■ fraternity, had progressed back- 
wards on tip-toe to his post, stood right beneath 
them, the setting sun glorifying his fair curly hair 
— ^he disdained a cap — and touching fitfully his 
broad shoulders. Some interest siUTOimded this 
solitary figure, for the eighth wicket down 
before lunch had retired hurt, and the whisper 
had got round from the paidlion that his sub- 
stitute was an amateur formerly familiar on that 
groimd, but for several seasons out of the cricket- 
ing world. To Merivale’s ill-concealed annoyance, 
Miss Montressor .seemed incix^iently to share the 
general interest in this cxuite uninteresting youth. 
He awaited her answer with an outivard indiffer- 
ence that one imaccustomed to ask favours these 
twenty years could not well feel. 
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Now, in tlie tliird or foiirtli over of the pro- 
fessional innings, a great chance came to this ' 
long-field— a high catch that wanted judgment. 
To reach it, he had for the first time to face the 
barrier and run. A murmur of disappointment 
went up from those who failed, as they had hoj)ed, 
to recognise an old favourite ; but Miss Montressor 
did not share the general indifference. Her sun- 
shade fell from her hands, the colour that mantled 
her face and neck glowed through the gossamer 
veil, and she leant forward, utterly unconscious 
of her surroundings, and stared at the fielder, as 
if their lives hung on that catch. The effect of 
his face on her was, however, insignificant com- 
23ared with that exercised on Mr Owen Merivale. 
That gentleman forgot utterly the beautiful young 
lady he had a moment earlier coveted for his own ; 
forgot where he was, who he was, his very name, 
everything but the sunburnt face below. Once 
again he was in the little Dutch settlement in the 
parched veldt ; the wife whom he had first deserted, 
then done to death, was hanging on the arm of 
a tall young Englishman, who held a sjambok in- 
tended for his own back. For a moment the 
issue had hung in the balance ; then the clinging 
woman had her way ; and, with a shrug, the 
Englishman had flung the dreaded cattle- whip in 
a corner and strode from the room. Three nights 
after this e^i^isode a bullet had whistled within an 
> inch of the Englishman’s head, and on the fourth 
he was sworn dead and in the river by three 
Kaffirs who pocketed the scanty price put upon 
his head. Yet here was the accursed young man, 
healthy and radiant, carrying only on his fore- 
head a fading meinoiy of that fourth night. For 
an instant their eyes met, and the howl of dis- 
. appointment that sounded the knell of that lost 
chance rang in jMerivale’s ears as the accusing 
voices of demons. Unnoticed by Geraldine, whose 
eyes were full of tears, partly gladness, partly 
vexation for that missed catch, he rose and left 
the enclosure. 

Archie Yorke turned back to retrieve liis lost 
laurels • and at the drawing of stumps, when the 
amateurs had failed by only a narrow margin 
to defeat their opponents, he leaned against the 
enclosure and held a little gloved hand and 
looked straight into the gray eyes. She asked 
where he had been all this time, and why he 
had kept away from his friends ; and he answered 
that he had been home from the Cape no more 
than three days, most of which he had spent in 
the jiavilion of Lord’s, and that he had not quite 
known whether his friends would remember him 
•after long years. 

^ And what on earth made jmu lose that catch ? ’ 
she sternly asked him ; and he, not having the 
waj'S of many men who regard lying to women 
as permissible, missed the chance of a pretty 
compliment to her eyes and indirectly answered 
her question with another. 


‘Wlio was the man sitting here?’ indicating 
the place now occupied by the vivacious Mrs 
OlqDhant. 

‘ Oh, that,’ said Geraldine, without a particle 
of self-consciousness — ‘that was Mr Merivale — Mr 
Owen jMerivale. Surely you must know of him. 
I thought he came from your part of South Africa, 
or,’ she added — in mischievous allusion to his 
omission to keep those at home acquainted with 
his whereabouts — ‘at any rate from the part of 
South Africa where your friends imagined you 
to be.’ 

Merivale ! So the fellow had been passing 
under an assumed name ; and then he voted him- 
self a fraud for forgetting so easily that he too 
had had recourse to a similar device during the 
past few years, and had in fact only resumed his 
right name on the homeward voyage. ‘ Merivale ! ’ 
he ejaculated before he could check himself. 

‘ lYliy, surely ’ 

‘ Then you do know him ? ’ urged Mrs Olijjhant. 
‘Pray tell us more. He was always such a de- 
lightful mystery ! ’ 

Yorke showed as plainly as politeness permitted 
that the subject of the ‘delightful mystery’ was 
unattractive. 

‘ Do you remember, Geraldine, that catcli I 
missed ten years ago ? ’ he asked, as they now 
made their way out of the ground, that he 
might see them to their carriage before going to 
change. 

‘ Do I not ? ’ she answered. ‘ Why, you seem 
to do nothing but miss chances when I am 
there.’ 

Now, the lad}^s thoughts ran j)urely on cricket 
as she uttered this criticism, yet she blushed 
furiously as he looked straight in her face and 
asked, manfidly facing the worst, ‘Have I lost 
all my chances V 

‘ You deserve to, sir ! ’ was her answer ; but a 
light shone in the gray eyes that had not been 
there these six years. 

Yorke had been able, on the strength of deposi- 
tions made by a dying compositor whose life he 
had tried hard to save in a bush-fire, to prove a 
sordid story of consj)iracy and forged nev'spaper 
details of a fictitious flood. Attempted murder, 
too, might have formed a second charge ; but 
Mr Herman Klotz saved much trouble b}'- leaving 
an ungrateful world at short notice ; and it 
devolved upon his young brother to explain 
various obscure transactions, which he did with 
such indifferent success as to win himself a long 
period of enforced seclusion. So Archie Yorke 
came again to the little that remained of his ovm, 
cleared his father’s memor}^ and married his 
Geraldine ; and in due course he read the 
‘journal.’ The last day of their honeymoon was 
spent at Lord’s, at — ^but no ; that would be a 
fourth. 
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THE TSETSE FLY. 

E have all heard inucli recently of 
tlie terrible ravages among the 
horses in South Africa caused by 
the tsetse fly ; but few possibly 
realise the means by which this 
small pest is able to work such 
avdul mischief. The fly and its ways are splen- 
didly illustrated by models which are now 
exhibited in the Natural History Branch of the 
British Museum at South Kensington; and the 
visitor is able at a glance to learn much about 
this South African scourge. The model of the 
fly measures about eighteen inches across, and is 
twenty-eight times (linear) the size of the original. 
The label attached to the case tells us that the 
creature is an African blood-sucking fly, with its 
mouth-parts adapted for x^i-Gi’cing the skin of 
quadrupeds such as the anteloj^e and zebra ; and 
that the blood of some of these animals is in- 
fected with a tiny parasite adhering to the 
proboscis of the fly, which is introduced by the 
bite of the insect into the blood of domesticated 
animals such as the horse and the ox, producing 
the fatal tsetse disease. There are also models, as 
big as crown-pieces, of blood corpuscles, as well 
as of the dreadful parasite — the scale of enlarge- 
ment being no less than six thousand diameters. 
It will be seen by this example of its methods 
that this S2^1endid museum caters not only for 
the student but for ^ the man in the street.’ 

SELECTION. 

A very practical as well as interesting illus- 
tration of the Darwinian theory of selection 
is afforded by what is now being done in the 
Dominion of Canada towards the improvement 
of agriculture. It has been proved long ago 
that no kind of seed, lioweA-er excellent, will 
flourish in all soils and in all localities. The 
Canadian authorities, with this undoubted fact 
before them, experimented with sixty-five varieties 
of oats which were sown at farms in ten different 
pro^dnces, by which they ascertained which variety 
was the one to be selected for each locality. 
Some of the plants, grown from the same seed, 
were more vigorous than others, and these were 
selected and the seed from them carefully garnered 
for future use. The entire system is well ex- 
pressed in the report to the Standing Committee 
on Agriculture by Professor Eobertson, who writes 
that ‘ the only sure way of improving the grain 
of a locality, and of increasing the productiveness 
of varieties suited to it, is bj^ a selection of the 
seed from the crops and jDlants that have suc- 
ceeded best there, and by doing that year after 
year successively.’ An instance is given of one 
Canadian farmer who encouraged his daughters to 
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go round the wheat-fields and pick early heads 
from the largest and most vigorous seed. This 
seed was carefully cleaned and sown, and the 
wheat thus obtained took the gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition. 

TRANSPOBT BY TUBE. 

The pea-shooter principle, if we may so call it, 
has been applied to a small extent to the carriage 
of solids. Many years ago the mails were con- 
veyed from the General-Post Office, London, to 
the terminus at Euston by means of a pneumatic 
railway, in which the vehicles were literally 
blovm along. The extension of the loneumatic 
tube principle will be, according to Cassier^s 
Magazine^ one of the developments of the opening 
century ; and it is probable that such goods as 
coal, grain, and ore will be rapidl}^ conveyed 
from place to place in this wa}^, instead of being 
dej)endent upon steam locomotives. A dozen 
years ago the experiment was tried in New York 
of sending small coal mixed with water along 
such a tube, the coal being afterwards dried and 
pressed into cakes for consumption. Wool is 
commonly sent from one building to another in 
the same way, and even clay paste in potteries 
is carried by pipes. There thus seems to be in 
the future a great opening for pipe-line engineer- 
ing with solids. 

AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 

The modern student of anthropology is, thanks 
to science, far better equipped for his work than 
were the inquirers of old, whose ‘travellers’ tales’ 
became at one time a byword, not alwa^^s because 
they were lacking in truth, but because there 
were no means of corroborating them. Professor 
Baldwin Spencer, of Melbourne, who is penetrating 
the interior of Australia . for the purpose of living 
among the aborigines and studying their manners 
and customs, takes with him as secretaries a 
cinematograph and a phonograj)h, by which he 
hopes to illustrate their war-dances and other 
ceremonies, and to bring home records of their 
si^eech. The Australian natives are rapidly be- 
coming extinct ; and such records should prove 
of peculiar value for that reason. It will be a 
matter of some anxiety to this venturesome 
explorer to note whether the Australian natives 
will regard the latest wonders of science vdth 
respect or antagonism. 

RED-POLLED CATTLE. 

Much interest was aroused among farmers and 
cattle-breeders by a sale of red-polls which took 
place recently at Tring Park, the seat of Lord 
Eothschild. Hitherto red-polls have been bred 
almost exclusively in Norfolk and Suffolk, counties 
which are famous for both milk and beef ; but 
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Lord Rotliscliild, finding that these beasts thrive 
veil on poor land, and have many other advan- 
tages, has interested himself in introducing them 
to other counties. The sale referred to is the 
second which has taken place with the object 
stated. That red-polls are finding more favour 
than they did is evidenced by the fact that the 
average price obtained at the recent sale was 
twenty-four guineas, as against fourteen guineas 
j}Qv head taken three years ago. These cattle live 
on what the farm produces, and want very little 
artificial feeding, the actual weekly cost of each 
varying from two shillings and tenp)ence to three 
shillings and sixpence. The yearly average of 
milk per head is about seven hundred gallons. 
Taking milk at the county price of eightpence 
per gallon, and the weekly keep of the cow at 
three shillings and twopence, each animal shows 
a profit of more than twenty pounds per annum. 

BIED PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Of recent years there has been some amount of 
competition among p>hotographers to secure pictures 
of small animals and birds in their native haunts, 
and various ingenious methods have been adopted 
for approaching these timid creatures with the 
camera. Mr Pike, of T7inchmore Hill, has adopted 
a plan whicli is said to be most effective in 
practice. He baits a twig with a piece of fat or 
other tempting morsel, and focuses his camera 
upon it, the apparatus being so arranged that 
directly the bait is seized a shutter is released 
and a picture is taken automatically. The system 
can obviously l)e extended so as to include many 
other creatures besides birds, and with a little 
extra ingenuity it can be made available at night 
by the addition of a flash-light apparatus. A 
picture of a deer crossing a stream at night 
was taken some time back by a contrivance of 
this descrii^tion ; and there are stories, of a more 
or less legendary character, of burglars being 
caught ill flagrante delicto by a similar agency. 

3IOTOR-CAR SPEEDS. 

In the year 1814 George Steiflienson produced 
his first railway locomotive, which attained a 
speed of six mdes an hour ; and it was not until 
fifteen years later that he cpadrupled this speed 
in his engine the Eocket. It must be confessed 
that the pioneers of motor-cars have made better 
progress, for in the few years they have been at 
work they have pushed ahead imtil now a speed 
of ninety miles an hour on conunon roads has 
been actuaU}’ achieved, and one of a hundred 
miles is said to be possible. Such a terrific speed 
would be quite out of the c|uestion on the sinuous 
highways of Britain ; but in Prance, where the 
roads are wide, smooth, and very straight, it is 
different, and the recent Paris-Bordeaux race has 
sho^vn that higli speeds can be indulged in 
without any great risk to life. A well-known 
motor-car ovmer who has had experience of both 


the British and Prench highways is reported to 
have said of the latter, ^Yow can see right ahead 
to the horizon nearly all the time, and the result 
is that not only do you feel safe at such a great 
speed, but the people can see you coming, and 
they do not, therefore, feel endangered.' Of 
course these high speeds will never be permitted 
on our side of the Channel ; but we may feel 
sure that they are serving a useful purpose in 
brinmne: about the evolution of the best machine. 
Racing cyclists did the same for the bicycle. 

■ NEWS BY TELEPHONE. 

Budapest possesses a unicjue newspaper, if a 
journal can be so called that utilises neither 
paper nor ink, and is quite intangible ; but this 
curiosity of Hungary has an editor, four sub- 
editors, several reporters, and about seven thousand 
subscribers. The editor, or one of his assistants, 
talks the news through the telephone, and 
between the items of news are sandwiched ad- 
vertisements, for which high rates are charged. 
This system has been in vogue for about eight 
years, and is much appreciated by the subscribers, 
each of whom has an instrument installed at 
his hoiTse. The great advantage of the system is 
the c[uickness with which items of news can be 
conveyed, without waiting for the action of the 
printing-press and its emissaries. On the other 
hand, it must be somewhat distracting for ordinary 
folk to be continually pestered vdtli the tinkling 
of the telephone-bell. The ordinary tape-machine, 
or the more recent column printing telegraph — 
so common in our o^vn country — seems to be a 
far more satisfactory news-carrier for those who 
can aftord to invest in such a luxury. 

A TURBIXE-DRIVEX PASSEXGER-BOAT. 

There was recently launched from the ship- 
building-yard of Messrs Denny, of Dmnbarton, the 
steamer Kmg Edicard^ which has the distinction 
of being the first passenger-boat to be fitted with 
engines of the turbine tjqpe. The nature of 
these engines was recently fully explained in an 
article in Chamhers's Journal^ entitled ^ Across the 
Channel at Raikoad Speed:- The launch of this 
vessel, which may inaugurate an entirely new 
system of steam na^dgation, is an event of great 
interest, and it is not too much to hope that 
before long, by its aid, travellers will be able to 
run between Greenock and Campbeltown at the 
unprecedented speed of forty-five miles an hour. 
It was stated by Mr James Denny, on the occa- 
sion of the launch, that tliere were one or two 
questions to be settled in connection with turbine 
vessels. One was the question of efficiency of 
these engines as consumers of steam, and another 
as to the relative efficiency of small screw-pro- 
pellers running at a high number of revolutions 
as comj3ared with larger screws rimning at a lower 
number of revolutions. These points they hop-ed 
soon to solve in a satisfactory manner. Mr 
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Denny also stated that the turbine torx^edo-hoat 
destroyer Vi])er was so free from vibration that 
when travelling at its highest speed, and sheltered 
from the wind, it was almost impossible for any 
one on board to tell that the vessel was moving. 

A2IERICAN BRITISH LOCOSIOTIVES. . 

At a time when it seems to be the fashion in 
many quarters to take a pessimistic view of 
British manufactures, it is a comfort to laiow 
that in one imx)ortant branch of engineering 
Britain still occuxiies her old xu’e-eminent position. 
In consecxuence of the disastrous strike in the 
engineering trades which took x^Hce two years 
ago, the Midland Railway Company of England 
were induced to place an order for forty loco- 
motives with two American firms, who undertook 
to ])iit these engines on the rails in a shorter 
time and at a lower price than any British firm 
woidd or could undertake to do. There were 
certain smaR details of design to which the 
American builders had to conform ; but, speaking 
generally, they had a free hand. Six months 
comxiarison-trials between these engines and those 
of British build, the two tjqpes being set to draw 
similar mineral trains under the same conditions, 
show that in sxiite of the cheaper figure at which 
the foreign engines were supplied — the difference 
being four hundred pounds each — the native-built 
engines are superior in many ways and cheaper 
in the end. The American engines are found to 
cost from 20 to 25 x^er cent, more in fuel, 50 per 
cent, more in oil, while the repairs necessary cost 
60 x^er cent, more than the British-built engines. 
The four hundred pounds saved is therefore soon 
swallowed ux) in the extra cost of working. 

SCOTTISH SALMON-FISHERIES. 

Dr J. C. Dunlop gave some interesting eMdence 
before the Royal Commissiou on Salmon-Fisheries. 
A good sux^xfiy of oxygen in the water he con- 
sidered to be essential to the life of the ova, 
stagnation and dex^osits of fine sediment being 
fatal to them by stox^xhng the ventilation. In 
salmon-hatcheries the percentage of fertile eggs 
XU’oved to be as high as 9S x^or cent.; but it 
was impossible to show the percentage of fertile 
eggs which were hatched under natural con- 
ditions. Pure water was absolutely necessary, for 
in x^olluted streams the growth of weed was 
checked and the fish did not get a prox^er siq^ply 
of food. Salt-water nourished the fish ; and if 
parr were prevented from reaching the sea, as 
the}' well might be if forced to traverse a zone 
of x^olh^ted water on their way thither, they 
would never grow into big fish. The smRler fish 
as well as the ova fell victims to the pike, trout, 
and x^eich, while certain birds, crows and gulls 
esxDecially, fed ux:)on them. It is certain that 
salmon are periodic feeders, a fish having been 
carefully watched in an aquarium to ascertain 
this fact. From April 1873 to Axiril 1874 it took 


food ; it then starved for a month, fed until 
Sexitember in the same year, starved imtil the 
following February, fed tiR September 1875, and 
so -on until the death of the fish in 1878. With 
regard to the nutritive value of the fish the 
Avitness said : ‘ Assuming beefsteak at one shilling 
per pound as the standard, to get the same return 
of food for money the x^rice of estuary fish in May 
to July Avould require to be sixpence per pound 
per entire fish, and upper-AA^ater fish in October 
and RoAmmber tAvopence per pound.^ Dr Dunlop 
had previously exx^lained that the flesh was 
alAvays poorer in the case of ux^x^er-Avater fish 
than in those caught in the estuary. 

TELEPHONE MANAGEMENT. 

For some midiscovered reason the telephone 
serAuce in this country leaA^es much to be desired. 
EAmi in the Metropolis, AARich it is the fashion 
to call Hhe first city in the world,’ the oxieration 
of getting into commimication AAuth a friend or 
client is fraught vdth so much delay that a busy 
man avRL often rather send oft' a telegram than 
resort to a telephone-ofiice. Here is a case in 
point : We recently AAished to speak to a friend 
tAveh-e miles aAvay, and were told that there 
Avoidd be some delay because the commimication 
was by a ‘trunk’ line. The delay amounted to 
forty minutes, when we heard by telexflioiie that 
our friend had just left his office for the day. 
For this unsatisfactory message we were charged 
sixpence. It would be Avell if the home authorities 
Avould learn a lesson from go-ahead Montreal or 
any other Canadian or American city. There is 
no delay on the telephone there. A recent visitor 
AATites : ‘ Within three seconds of your “ call ” you 
are ansAvered ; five seconds afterwards the beR of 
your friend’s telephone is ringing, and, you are 
conversing Avith him. The}’ keep their lines in 
rexiaii', too ; hence there are no broken insulators 
or crossed wires, and the telephone neA’er refuses to 
work, and it never goes ghicJc-glucJc-gluchy si-z-z-x- 2 , 
placlc-])laclc-plack^ as those at home occasionaRy do. 
The x^Goxfte pay for a real telephone, and see that 
they get it; they also x^^W for a good staft' of 
oxierators, and see that they get tliat too.’ 

MILK. 

An interesting and A’aluable pax)er on ‘ The 
Supply of Milk to Large Centres’ Ai’as read by 
Mr Charles B. Daides at the closing meeting of 
the conference in connection Avith the British 
Dairy-Farmers’ Association, held at Edinburgh. 
He sxioke of the Aulue of milk as a food, and 
the advantage of procuring it from cov’s in a 
natural condition out on the pastures, rather 
than from those AiRich were kept shut up in 
toAAuis. The inA’ention of refrigerating apparatus, 
which enabled milk to be brought from distant 
Xilaces in good condition, had tended to disx^lace 
the toAim-xwoduced article. Yet the daily con- 
sumption of milk per head of the population Ai'as 
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very small. The railway comx3anies, who derived 
an immense revenue from the carriage of inillv, 
should i^rovide x)rox)erly constructed and well- 
ventilated vans for its receiDtion, and such 
merchandise as , hsh and x^oultry should never 
be carried with it. In the course of the discus- 
sion which follo^ved' the reading of this pa^oer it 
was incidentally stated that an efficient milking- 
machine was about to be x^laced ux)on the market 
by a Glasgow inventor, the manufacturer of which 
described it as a x>erfect ax^xiaratus, which would 
be offered at a price within the reach of all. 

MR A^^DREW CARNEGIE AND HIS BENEFACTIONS. 

. Mr Andrew Carnegie, the multi-millionaire, 
uXDon whom the University of Glasgow lately 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D., was born 
in the thriving West Eifeshire town of Dun- 
fermline, 25th November 1837. His father, a 
weaver, was an ardent Rex^ublican, and seems to 
have transmitted this same sentiment to his son ; 
and this, couxiled with the fact that the x>o''VGr- 
loom silenced William Carnegie’s four damask- 
looms, led to the emigration of the household to 
join some relatives in Pittsburgh. In x^i’^senting 
one hundred thousand pounds this year for 
district library x>RTposes in Glasgow, Mr Carnegie 
recalled the fact that fift3^-two years ago his 
parents, with their two little boys Andrew and 
Thomas, sailed from the Broomielaw, Glasgow, 
for New York, in the barque TViscassett, of 808 
tons, which was forty-two days on the voj^age. 
Young Andrew Carnegie, twelve years of age, 
began his industrial career, like Livingstone, as 
a ‘bobbin-boy’ in a cotton factory in Alleghany 
City, for which he received the munificent salary 
of one dollar twent}^ cents a week. This made 
him independent of his x^arents ; and no ‘ amount 
of money he afterguards earned gave him' more 
solid satisfaction than that first modest salary. 
The stages of his x^i’ogress are well known : he 
tended an engine ; became telegraxdi messenger, 
ox^erator, then sux^erintendent of the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; but his 
opportunity came after some lucky sx^eculations 
in oil, when, seeing that the days of wooden 
bridges were over, he joined in starting the 
Cyclops Ironworks in Pittsburgh for the manufac- 
ture of iron bridges. The Bessemer process of steel- 
making was ad exited, and one stexi led to another, 
until the companies with which Mr Carnegie 
was associated owned the largest works and 
turned out more iron and steel than any other 
comxiany in the world. During the thirty-six 
years of his business life the works under his 
control have turned out over fifty million tons 
of iron and steel for railroad and other industrial 
purposes. In writing and speaking upon the 
Gospel of Wealth (under which title he has x^Rh- 
lished a volume of essays), Mr Carnegie has 
asserted that the man who dies rich dies dis- 
graced ; and in retiring from his hrin he crowned 


some twenty years of giving by handing over one 
million xiounds for libraries and xiBiision funds for 
the use of the workers in the iron and steel mills 
he had built uxi, and another million x^ounds to 
equixi sixty- five district libraries in connection with 
the Central Public Library of New York City. 
This fondness for the x^Hnting of libraries first 
arose from a feeling of gratitude, when a youth, 
to Colonel Anderson of Alleghan}^ for the use of 
a small private library of boys’ books ; and was 
also stimulated by the words of John Bright ; ‘It is 
imxiossible for ah}^ man to bestow a greater benefit 
uxion a young man than to give him access to 
books in a free library,’ Including two million 
Xiounds for the better equixnnent of the Scottish 
universities and the payment of fees, Mr Carnegie 
had given away nearly eight millions sterling liy 
June 1901. Withal the great ironmaster con- 
tinues humble. In returning the x^i’oofs of a 
sketch of his career which was included hi Beneficent 
and Useful Lives, x^Rhlished b}^ W. & R. Chambers 
in 1890, Mr Carnegie wrote to the comxiiler : 

‘5 "West Fifty-first Street, New York. 

‘My dear Mr Cochrane, — I think ^murs the 
fullest and best account of m^^self that I have 
yet seen — far too complimentary in a sense, of 
course, but still correct in facts, &c. — Yer}" truly 
yours, Andrew Carnegie. 

‘ The talismanic letters, “ W. & R. Chambers : ” 
what their works have done for Scotland ! My 
first lessons after learning to. read were from their 
Xiublications. If the}^ X^R^^^^sh something of my 
life, I think the Scottish lad has really climbed 
a little. — A. C.’ 


THE NiaHTINQALE. 

The silence is no more ; ’tis sliattered by 
A frenzied rapture from a feathered throat. 

Or is ’t a Seraph drifted down the sky 

The dreaming earth with sudden glory smote ? 

I know not : is it ecstasy, or pain, 

Or sated love, or unfulfilled desire, 

That, crystallising, falls in silver rain, 

And turns a bird’s breast to an angel-lyre ? 

0 wizard-voice, dividing^ all him' -dark ! 

0 wonder-bird, that seeks: liigHt’s sheltering wing! 
Leaving the day to the ambitious lark, 

"VYhen all the world’s awa,ke to hear him sing. 

Wherefore so humble, master of thy art ? 

0 peerless improvisatore ! sa)". 

Ah me ! the answer comes from mine own heart : 

‘ The Songs of Sorrow are not for the day.’ 

M. Hedderwick Browne. 
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THE STORY OF JOHN CORWELL. 


By Louis Becke. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


c I to have no privacy at all?’ 

demanded the Governor irritably 
as the orderly again tapped at 
the open door and announced 
another visitor. ‘Who is he, and 
what does he want?’ 

‘Mr John Corwell, your Excellency, master of 
the cutter Ceres, from the South Seas.’ 

The Governor’s brows relaxed somewhat. ‘Let 
him come in in ten minutes, Cleary ; but tell 
him at the same time that I am very tired — too 
tired to listen unless he has something of import- 
ance to say.’ 

The duties of the day had indeed been very 
harassing to the worthy Governor. The colony Avas 
then struggling Aveakly in its infancy, and only 
just emerging from the horrors of actual staiu^ation, 
caused by the utter neglect of the home authorities 
to send out the needed supplies of provisions. 
Prisoners of both sexes came in plenty, but 
brought with them nothing to eat. The military 
officers, Avho should haA'e helped the Governor in 
his arduous labours, Avere secretly plotting against 
him * and their si)are ' tinie— and they had plenty 
— Avas devoted to Avriting . letters home to highly- 
placed personages, imploring them to induce the 
Government to brealc up the settlement and 
not ‘Avaste the health and lives of even these 
abandoned conAUcts in trying to found a colony 
in the most aAvful and hideous desert the eye 
of man has ever seen — a xilace AAdiich can neA^er 
be useful to man, and is accursed by God.’ Hoav- 
ever, the GoA^ernor took no notice of these inci- 
dents. Mutiny and discontent he had fought in 
his silent, determined Avay, as he fought grim 
famine — unsparingly toiling from daAvn till dark, 
listening to complaints, remedying abuses, punish- 
ing Avith SAvift severity those aaJio deserved it, 
and yet alAA^ays j^reserAung the same cold, unbend- 
ing dignity of manner, AAdiich coA^ered a highly 
sensitive and deeply sympathetic nature. On this 
No. 192.— You. lY. , [All Bights 


particular eA^ening the intense heat AAdiich had 
XireA^ailed, a violent quarrel betAveen the major 
commanding the Marines and his officers, and 
many other lesser Avorries had made the day 
almost unbearable ; so it may Avell be imagined 
that he Avas more inclined for rest than talk. 

Ten — tAventy minutes, and then the thin, s^iare 
figure raised itself Avearily from the . rude sofa. 
He must see his Ausitor, as he had promised, and 
the sooner the intervieAV AA^as over the better. 

He called to his orderly : ‘ Tell Mr — CorAvell, 
you said? — to come in.’ 

A heaA^y step sounded on the bare floor, and 
then one of the finest specimens of manhood the 
Governor had eA^er seen during his long naA’al 
career stood before him, and saluted. There aatis 
something so pleasant and yet so manly in the 
handsome, clean-shaven, and deeply-bronzed face 
of the Ausitor that the Governor AA’-as at once 
attracted to him. 

‘Be seated, Mr Corwell,’ he said in his Ioav 
yet clear tones. ‘I am very tired, so you must 
not keep me long.’ 

‘ Certainly not, your Excellency ; but I thought, 
sir, that you aa^ouM j)i’efer to hear the rex^ort of 
my Amyage x^eTsonally. I haA^e discoA’-ered a mag- 
nificent harbour north of the Solomon Islands, 
and ’— — 

‘ Ha i so you came to me. Very sensible— very 
sensible of you. I am obliged to you, sii\ Tell 
me all about it.’ 

‘ Certainly, your Excellency ; but I regret I 
liaA’-e intruded on you this evening. Perhaps, sir, 
you Avill x)ermit me to call again to-morroAV ? ’ 

‘No, no ; not at all,’ AA^as the energetic reply. 
‘I am alAA^ays ready to hear anything of this 
nature.’ 

‘ I kneAv that, sir, for the masters of the 
Britcmnia and another transport told me that 
you Avere most anxious to learn of any discoA^eries 
in the Pacific Islands.’ 

BeservecL] AuG. 3, 1901. 
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‘Very truej sir. I am looking forward to liear 
from tlienij and from masters of other transports 
^\ilom I am inducing to follow the udiale-hshery 
on their return voyage to England 'vid Batavia ; 
but I have heard nothing from any one of them.’ 

Encouraged and pleased at the Governor’s 
mannerj the master of the Geres at once produced 
a roughly executed plan, and a detailed Avritten 
description of the harbour, Avhich he asserted 
with confidence Avas one of the finest in that 
part of the Pacific. A broad and deep stream 
of Avater ran from a lofty range of mountains 
traversing the island north and south, and fell 
into a Avide, deep bay ; and on the river-banks 
AAns a large and populous native Aullage. The 
people had treated Corwell and his shij)’s com- 
pany Avith great Idndness, finnishing them not 
only. Avith Avood and Avater, but also an ample 
suj)ply of fresh provisions. 

Diu'ing the two Aveeks that the Geres lay at 
anchor, CorAvell and tAvo or three of his hands 
unhesitatingly trusted theinseh^es among the 
natives, Avho escorted them inland and around 
the coast, EveryAvhere Avas evidence of the ex- 
traordinary . fertility of the island, Avhich in the 
vicinity of the seashore Avas highly cidtiA’’ated ; 
the plantation of each family being enclosed by 
stone fences, and the houses Avere strongly and 
neatly constructed. The broad, verdured sloj)es 
of the mountain Avere covered Avith magnificent 
timber, Avhich Corwell belicA^ed to be teak equal 
ill quality to any he, had seen in the East Indies, 
and Avhich, he said, coidd be easily brought doAvn 
to the seashore for shipment, there being several 
large streams besides the one Avhich floAved through 
the principal Aullage. 

The Governor Avas much interested, and com- 
plimented the young seaman on . the care he had 
taken in pirejDaring and Avriting out his descrip- 
tion of the place and his obser Actions on . the 
character and customs of the inhabitants. 

‘Such information as you haA^e given me, Mr 
CorAvell, is ahvays Anluable, and I give you my 
best thanks — I Avish I could do more ; and had 
I the means, men, and. money to spare, I Avould 
send a vessel there and to other islands in the 
Aucinity to make further examination, for I be- 
lieA^e that from the islands to the northAvard AA^e 
can obtain inAnluable food-supplies in the future. 
The winds are more favourable for making a 
quick Amyage there and back than they are to the 
eastAAnrd ; but ’ — and here he sighed — ‘ our con- 
dition is such that I fear, it AA^ill be many years 
ere His Majesty aatH consent to such an under- 
taking. HoAA^ever, much may be done at x^rivate 
cost — X)®^^i3;ps in the near future.’ 

The young man remained silent for a moment 
or tAVO ; then Avith some hesitation he said, as he 
took a small papier packet from his coat-piocket 
and handed it to the GoA^ernor, ‘ Will your 
Excellency look at this, and tell me Avhat it is? 
I — I imagine it is pure gold, sir.’ ■ 


‘ Gold 1 Gold ! ’ Something like a froAvn con- 
tracted the Governor’s pale features ; then he 
continued : ‘ Ever since the settlement AAns formed 
I ’a'C been pestered Avith tales of gold ; and a 
piretty expense it has run me into sending 
p^arties out to search for it ! Wh}^ only six 
months ago a rascally prisoner gulled one of 
my officers into letting him lead an exp^edition 
into the bush. The felloAV had filed doAvn a 

brass bolt ’ He looked upD and caught sight ' 

of the red flush AAfiiich had suddenly suffused 
his A'isitor’s face — ‘But I do not for a moment 
imagine you are pflaying upDon my credulity, Mr 
CorAvell.’ 

He untied the string and op^ened the placket, 
and in an instant an exclamation of astonishment 
and pfleasure escap)ed him as he saAV that the 
folds of paper held quite three ounces of bright, 
flak}’', Avater-Avorn gold. 

‘This certainly is gold, sir. May I ask AAdiere 
you obtained it ? ’ 

‘I made the voyage to Sidney Cove to tell 
your Excellency of tAVO discoA^eries : one Avas of 
the fine harbour ; the other Avas of this gold 
AAdiich I — assisted by my Avife, a native of 
Ternate — AA’ashed out of the bed of a small 
stream. The natives also helped us ; but they 
attached not the slightest A^alue -to our discovery ; 
in fact, sir, they assured us, ■ as Avell . as they 
could, that much more Avas to be had on every 
river on the island.’ 

‘Was it your AAufe, then, or you, aa'Iio first 
recognised AAffiat this AA'as?’ 

‘She did, sir. She has not only seen much of 
it in the hands of the Bugis and Arab traders 
in the Moluccas, but she has Avatched the Chinese 
gold-Avashers at Avork in many pflaces.’ ‘ . 

The Governor moved his slender forefinger to 
and fro amid the heaAy shining p)ar tides ; then 
he pondered deepoly for some minutes. 

‘ Tell me franlcly, Mr CorAvell : AAdiy did you 
make a long voyage to this settlement to tell me 
of your discovery ? ’ 

‘In the hopoe, sir, that you Avould advise and 
perhaps assist me. My creAV are Malays and 
Chinese, and Avould have murdered me if they 
kneAv AAffiat I ImoAV. Will ' your Excellency tell 
me the pDrop^er course to piu'sue, so that I may 
be pDrotected in my discovery ? I am a pooor 
man, though my ship is my OAvn ; but she is 
old and leaky, and must undergo heavy rep')airs 
before she leaves Sidney Cove again. My pDresent 
creAV I Avish to repflace by half-a-dozen respectable 
Englishmen ; and ’ 

The GoA^ernor shook his head. ‘I AAdll do all 
I can to help) you ; but I cannot pDrovide you 
Avith men. The island Avhich you haA^e A^isited 
may haA’^^e been discoAwed and taken pDossession 
of by France, tAvo of AAdiose exploring ships Avere 
in these seas a feAV years ago ; and even if that 
AA^'ere not the case, I could not take possession of 
them for His Majesty, as I cannot spare a com-: 
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missioned officer to undertake sucli a duty. If 
sucli an officer were available, Mr Cor well, I 
should be strongly tempted to send him with 
you, to hoist the British flag, and then urge the 
Home Government to confirm my action and 
secure to you the right, subject to the king’s 
royalties, to work these gold-deposits ; but I am 
i:)Oweiiess — much as I wish to aid you.’ 

A look of disajDp ointment clouded the young 
captain’s features. ^ Would your Excellency permit 
me to endeavour to find three or four seamen. 
There is a transport ready to sail for England, 
and I may - be able to get some men from 
her.’ 

‘I doubt it. Unless you revealed the object 
of your 'Voyage — which would be exceedingly 
foolish of you — you could not induce them to 
make a voyage in such a small vessel as yours 
to islands inhabited mostly by ferocious savages. 
But . this much I can and will do for you : I 
will, direct Captain Hunter of the SirvuSj the only 
king’s ship I have here, to set his carpenters to 
work on your vessel as soon as ever you careen 
her. I will supply you, at my own private cost, 
with arms and ammunition and also a new suit 
of sails. Provisions I cannot give you ; we want 
them badly enough ourselves, although we are 
not in such an evil 2dight as we were ten 
months ago. Yet, for all that, I may be able to 
get you a cask or two of beef.’ 

‘That is most generous of you, sir. I will not, 
however, take the beef, your Excellency ; but for 
the sails and the repairs to my 2)oor little vessel 
I thank you most heartily and sincerely ; and 
I j)ledge you my word of honour as well as 


giving you my written bond that I will redeem 
my obligations to you.’ 

‘ Even if you should fail I shall be content ; 
for I well know that it will be no fault of 
yours. But stay, Mr Corwell ; I must have one 
condition.’ 

‘Name it, sir.’ 

‘You must also pledge me your honour that 
you will not reveal the secret of your discovery 
of gold to any one in this settlement. This I do 
not demand — I ask it as a favour.’ 

Then the Governor took him, guardedly enough, 
into his confidence. With a thousand convicts, 
most of them utter ruffians, guarded by a scanty 
force of ^Marines, the news of gold having been 
found would, he was sure, have a disastrous 
effect, and lead to open revolt. The few small 
merchant-shijjs which were in port were jp^rtly 
manned by convict seamen, and there was every 
lilvelihood of them being seized by gangs of 
des2)erate criminals, fired with the idea of reach- 
ing the golden island. Already a party of 
convicts had escaj)ed with the mad idea of 
walking to China, which they believed was only 
sex^arated from Australia by a large river which 
existed a few hundred miles to the northv'ard of 
the settlement; Some of them died of thirst, 
others were slaughtered by the blacks, and the 
wounded and exhausted survivors were glad to 
make their way back again to their jailei's. 

Corwell listened intently, and gave his 2>roniise 
readily. Then he rose to go, and the Governor 
held out his hand. 

‘ Good-evening, i\Ir Corwell. I must see you 
again before you sail.’ 


DE WET’S FIUST AUD WORST REPULSE. 

By Fra^^cis E. O’Neill, Caj;>e Mounted Eifies. 

TWO PARTS. — PART I. 



; 1 T Wepeiier, Christian De Wet, the 
now world -famed Boer leader, 
crossed swords with the Colonial 
Division of our South African 
army. With seven thousand men 
and fifteen guns, and elated b}' two 
recent victories, he threw himself against eighteen 
hundred British stretched over a thin line of 
entrenchments seven miles in length. But the 
resistance he met with was so skilful and so 
dogged that after nineteen days’ hard and con- 
tinuous fighting and one determined night assault, 
gallantly repulsed, he returned the way he came, 
discomfited and badly beaten. I will try and 
tell the story of that beating, or what I saw of 
it from the trench of the Headquarter Company 
in which I, with twenty-five fellow-troo^^ers of 
the Ca2)e Mounted Eifies, was stationed. 

It was in April last . year, and on a Sunday 


morning, at our cami? near Aliwal North, that 
we received tlie order for every available man to 
move in three hours’ time — a short notice, but 
we have since grown well accustomed to that. We 
tracked without losing much time for two days 
by Eouxville and Bushman’s Ko^), on the road -to 
WejDener. After some fifty miles of this we reached 
Bushman’s Kop, and cam2)ed o^jposite the small 
hotel standing at the foot of the rocky hill which 
gives its name to the 2)lace. After only a coujfle of 
hours’ stay here, to give us time for collecting fuel 
(cow-dung), lighting fires, and cooking and getting 
rid of breakfast, the order was given to saddle- 
uj) again, and away we went, tracking this time 
in earnest, for although it was some thirty miles 
to Wepener, we only halted again a few hundred 
yards from the town late that evening, a great 
2)art of the way having been covered at the trot. 

Wepener is one of the 2)rettiest of the usual 
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type of Soutli Africau towns. It lies at tlie foot 
of higli rocky kopjes rising some tliousands of 
feetj wliicb. are the continuation of ^one of the 
S2)urs of the Drakenberge Mountains, and mark 
the boundary of the Free State and Basutoland. 
The houses, built of corrugated iron, stand between 
avenues of eucaljqptus-trees ; the cliurch, as usual, 
being the only imposing building. The hotels 
were flying the Union-jack as we rode through, 
only to change to the Federal colours a few days 
later. Three miles beyond the town the road 
leads across the sj)lendid suspension-bridge over 
the Calydon River ; and as we rode over it we 
were greeted with the cheerful news that a short 
time before some thousands of Boers had crossed 
it with a convoy of wagons, and that it took two 
days to get the wagons across. 

On the other side, the road led uj) the centre 
of a basin bounded by a circle of rocky ridges ; 
and it was this basin, and of course the bridge, 
that we were destined to defend for nearly three 
weeks against some seven thousand Boers under 
Christian de Wet, Avho, fresh from his victory at 
Sauna’s Post and at Reddersburg, was so confident 
of ‘ blowing us to x^ieces in twenty minutes ’ that 
he imdted the inhabitants of Wepener to witness 
the spectacle. On the first day of the attack the 
people crowded the surrounding hills with this 
object. 

After x)hching our camj) near a small vlei^ or 
pond, about five hundred yards from the river 
and some hundred feet above it, we settled down 
for three days, knowing only that a disaster had 
occurred somewhere near Dewetsdorjp, and that 
we might ^Dossibly be attacked. Our force con- 
sisted of three hundred and eighty CajDe Mounted 
Rifles, the two regiments of Brabant’s Horse 
(numbering about one thousand men), and about 
four hundred Kaffrarian Rifles — in all, eighteen 
hundred men. The actual number in the firing- 
line who could be ^Dut to defend the x>osition 
was imder fifteen hundred. The x^osition itself 
was far too extended for such a small force, for 
to walk entirely round the circumference of the 
basin from trench to trench would have meant 
a walk of nearly seven miles ; but the only safe 
Xfian was obviously to defend the whole basin. 

Let me try here to describe the x^osition. If 
we cross the bridge and follow the line of these 
bounding ridges on the left, we shall see them 
rising abruptly from the Calydon River and 
forming a strong natural defence as far as the 
X^oint where a small stream enters it at right 
angles. Here the ramx^art of ridges falls aAvay ; 
and UX3 the course of this stream for about three- 
cxuarters of a mile, to the dix^ where the road 
again x^asses on towards Lad^^brand, was by far 
the weakest x^odit of the x^osition. The ridges 
here were only some eighty feet high — in places 
not fifty feet— easily accessible across the narrow 
valley, the rocks on the opposite side making 
splendid cover for the eight hundred riflemen 


that for the first two days of the attack x^oured 
a murderous fire on our trenches at a range of 
from six hundred to eight hundred yards, so that 
to only show your head above a stone was to 
have half-a-dozen bullets singing over it. • 

The Cax^e Mounted Rifles were entrusted to 
defend this, the weakest and most ^ullnerable 
XDoint in the wliole x^osition. On our extreme 
right a dix> of about a mile in width, x^artially 
filled by a large vlei, formed the only real open- 
ing in the seven-mile circle. A line of wire-fence 
had been thrown across this ; but the best defence 
was the cross-fire from the trenches of the Cax3e 
Mounted Rifles and those of the Kaffrarians on 
the ox:>x^osite side. On the other side the ridges 
rose to a height of from five hundred to eight 
hundred feet, and on the side facing the enemy 
they were very steex^, keex3ing an average altitude 
of some five hundred feet till they again met the 
Cal^Mon River. 

The ground within this great circular basin 
was smooth, open veldt, covered by the usual 
number of sun-baked ant-hills. At the entrance 
to the bridge above the river stood a large and 
elaborately constructed flour-miR built of great 
stone blocks. Near it were some half-dozen 
houses, a x^ost-office, and a store. At the back of 
this small village was a very x^leasing x^Hiitation 
comx^osed x^iirtly of -x^ine-trees ; and in the middle 
of it stood two houses some five hundred yards 
ax^art — the x^i'^ttiest houses I have seen in the 
Free State, with verandas and gardens full of 
flowers. These houses, which belonged, I believe, 
to- a man of influence in the town and to a com- 
mandant at that time ‘on commando,’ afterwards 
became our hosx^ital. A little higher ux3 was a 
small chapel and graveyard ; while higher up 
still, and more to the left, was the small vlei 
beside which the Cax^e Mounted Rifles had their 
cainx). The whole village — houses, mill, and chax^el 
— were, of course, within the position held by us. 
The mill esx^ecially was of great use, as it held 
flour enough to last a month for the whole force ; 
besides this, we had our trek-oxen to fall back 
ux3on, and some sheex^ and oxen we had brought 
with us. So we were in no danger of famine. 

The entrance to the bridge, the mill, and 
village were defended by the Royal Engineers — of 
whom about fifty had come with us under Major 
(now Colonel) ^ Maxwell, an Inix^erial officer — and 
also by the fire from the Cape Mounted Rifles 
and Brabant’s trenches on the ridges above. Two 
Maxims were x^Hced here to rex^el any sudden 
attack across the bridge or the drift under it. 
From the camp of the Cax^e Mounted Rifles there 
was a walk of nearly a mile across the ox^eii veldt 
ux) wards to the farthest headquarter coinx^any’s 
trench on the extreme right of the line, in whicli 
I was during the siege. 

This will give a general idea of the position 
itself and the disposition of the force. 

I will now begin to relate events as they hax3- 
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penecL Our first three days here Avere quiet 
enough, and the night-duties AA^ere not A^ery 
heaA^y : simply the itsual pickets. On the third 
afternoon, hoAA^ever, there AA^as a sudden order for 
a large number of men to fall in for fatigue. 
These AA^ere gwen picks and shoA^els, marched up 
to the ridges, and during the A\diole afternoon 
AA'ere made to dig trenches along the line of ridges 
at inter Anls of about tAAm hundred yards. EA-en the 
officers, aaEo are not generally seen at all at such 
functions, AA^orked picks and shoA^els AAuth the 
men ; so it certainly looked as if fresh ncAA^s had 
arrwed. After eA^ening ‘stables’ AA^e AA^ere ordered 
to fall-in, and AA*ere AAnrned that eA^erybody avouM 
haA^e to turn out at three o’clock next morning, 
march to the trenches, and stand to arms there 
till after sunrise. We AA^ere also told to keep 
our arms in readiness by us in the tents, to be 
ready to turn out at a moment’s notice, and to 
make as little noise as possible in doing so. 

This continued for tAAm days : more trench- 
digging and standing to arms in them from three 
to six A.Ai., and then marching doAAm again to 
camp, leaAung of course the usual number of 
obserA^ation-posts during the day. It AA^as one 
morning, after stumbling up to the trenches in 
the dark, and Avaiting till nearly sunrise, that 
from the hill opiDOsite AA^e saAV our i^icket dashing 
in at least an hour before their time. They 
came across the A^alley in front of us ; and as 
they rode past our trench the sergeant called out, 
‘You’ll haA^e all you AA^ant noAv : there’s eight 
hundred of them adA-ancing on the hill aa’ e ’A^e 
left.’ So they AA^ere coming at last ! Just before 
the sun rose I heard one of our men say, ‘I 
AA^onder AAdiether sunrise aauII be the signal for 
the attack ; it AAmuld be A^ery like them.’ At 
that moment almost the sun began rising OA^er 
the hills to our right, and at the same instant a 
dense A\diite puff of smoke came from the left- 
hand corner of the flat-topped kopje — they had 
tAA"0 black-poAA^der guns, the rest cordite. There 
AAns perfect silence AAdiile you could count tAA^eh^e 
sloAvly, then a dull boom ; silence again for a 
feAA’- seconds, then a AAdiirling, rushing sound, 
and something that you could almost see AA^ent 
screeching OA^er our heads. We looked round 
just as the shell exj)loded AAuth a crash, and a 
cloud of earth and flying pieces of rock shoAA^ed 
AAdaere it had struck, some fifty yards behind us. 
Almost directly afterAAnrds AA^e heard the peculiar 
double report, the cracJc-craclc of Mausers from the 
rocks opposite gradually increasing in frequency 
and rapidity until the noise AA'as deafening, and 
a perfect hailstorm of bullets AA’ere flying oA’^er and 
about us, knocking pieces off the stones of our 
trench. The rocks opposite must haA^e been alhm 
'AAuth men, though AAn saAv no one eA^en at that 
little distance. Then came a loud rej)ort from 
the Kaffrarian lines on the hills to our right. 
Our guns A\nre noAA- ansAAnring theirs ; but ^ye 
had little time for obserAntion then, for AA^e A\nre 


sending Amlleys and independent fire back into 
them as hard as vre could pelt. 

At one time, shortly after this, the enemy 
seemed to concentrate their fire on our trench ; 
and as it Avas absolutely impossible to return it, 
AA"e AA^ere ordered to lie Ioaa" and keep a lookout 
through our portholes for any adAnnce. It AAns 
dangerous enough Avork to do this eA’en, as the 
hail of bullets upon the trench AAnuld haA^e meant 
death to any one shoAAung himself out of coA^er. 
It AA^as just like a fierce, driAung hailstorm. 
Nothing shoAA^ed me so clearly the poAA^er of the 
modern quick-firing rifle as this. 

The big guns AA-ere noAv carrying on a duel, 
the shells passing almost directly OA^er our heads. 
Three additional Boer guns AA^ere firing, and all 
ours — four in number — AA-ere in action. The 
enemy did not take long, hoAA'CA^er, in getting 
their guns to bear on us ; and as they had 
eleA^en, as AA^ell as ' a pom-pom and seA’eral 
Maxims, they AA^ere able to bring a cross-fire on 
each of ours from three of theirs. The noise A\'as 
deafening, as AA^as only natural, for fifteen big 
guns, one pom-pom, fiA^e Maxims, and some fiA^e 
thousand rifles AA’ere all roaring and spitting out 
their contents as fast as possible. The enemy’s 
shells AA^ere bursting chiefly beyond the ridges and 
falling on the flat space or basin behind us. The 
surface of this stretch of ground AA’as literally cut 
to pieces by them ; and it AAmuld haA^e been 
almost impossible for any one to haA'e AA^alked the 
mile or so across it doAAm to camp ali\’’e. 

The Boers AA’ere noAA^ completely round us, 
occupying the Wepener side of the bridge and 
the ridges on that side of the Calydon EWer. 
Our tAAm Maxims guarding the bridge AA^ere going 
like steam-hammers, shoAAung that the Boers AA’ere 
making a determined attack there ; but their 
heaAdest fire AA-as concentrated upon us, as they 
eAudently considered this AA^as the Audnerable spot, 
as, indeed, it plainly Avas. Our artillery AA^ere 
making splendid shooting, and seA^eral times AA^e 
obliged the enemy to moA-e their guns. The ranges 
to eA^ery possible point of attack had been care- 
fully found beforehand. The Boer gunners AA^ere 
just as good, though ; but by some chance — either 
because they did not see our trench as clearly as 
they saAA’ those to our left — AA^e came in for the least 
of the shell-fire, the nearest shell bursting some 
fifteen yards outside our trench. We could see, 
hoAA'CA-er, that others AA'ere less fortunate, as shell 
after shell seemed to pitch right on the AA^alls of 
the sconces, and tAAuce during the day they AA'ere 
knocked right on the men kneeling behind them. 
Our gunners AA'ere also liaAung a A^ery AAnrm time 
of it. We could see them AAmrking the guns on 
the ridges to our left-rear, the men being obliged 
to take eA-ery possible coA'er by lying doAA'ii be- 
hind the rocks AAdieneA-er the flashes AA'ere seen 
from the enemy’s guns — lookout men being 
stationed to giA'e AA^arning — and then to rush out 
and lay and fire the gun. This AA^as the only AA'ay to 
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keep the gunners from being knocked oiitj as the 
enemy had got the rcange exactly, and were dropping 
shells only a few feet from the limbers of our guns. 

They Arere iioaa" attacking us furiously ; and Ave 
all, I think, felt a little anxious as to AAdiat 
A^^ould be the end of it. We had no reserA^es, 
simply one single line of trenches, and these far 
apart, betAA-een tAventy-fiA^e and thirt}^ men in each. 
These trenches were about three feet deej), earth 
and stones being piled up in front to form a Avail 
another three feet in height, the ditch being 
about four feet broad and of semicircular shape. 
Still this murderous fire Avent on hour after 
hour • and as the sun, eA^eii at that time of the 
year, Avas fearfully hot, AA^e began to long for the 
eA^ening, AAhicli Ave hoped AA'Ould bring quiet again. 
Though the big guns Avere still firing incessantl}^ 
Ave Avere reserving our ammunition iioaa", and 
firing sloAvly, only giving the eneni}^ Yolle3^s noAV 
and then. Eor the Avhole three Aveeks’ siege 
Avhich folloAved, eA-erything had to be left exactly 
as it AA^as AAdien the firing first started. The men 
told off on any special duty had to remain for 
nineteen da^'S on that dutj^ The tents — hastily 
struck by simply j)'>-^Bing u^d the poles — lay 
scattered untouched all over the A^elclt. During 
the nineteen days of fighting no man could stir 
from his position either in the trenches or from 
the donga near to the camp (AAdiere the non- 
combatants, cooks, &c. were placed for safety) 
except at night. This Avas the order, and a most 
necessary one. It Avas very difficult indeed to 
find an}’- effectiA^e coA^er, as the bullets and shells 
AA'ere noAV coming from all points of the compass. 

The men on horse-guard had AAdiat xiroA^ed to 
be a terribly arduous dut}^ Some of the horses 
had been loosed to graze as usual in the basin, 
and noAv the}^ had to be collected and tied up 
on picket-lines in a place as much as x^ossible 
under cover. A great many stampeded AAdien 
the firing began, and AA’andered out beyond the 
trenches. All these ^loor brutes Avere shot Avith- 
out exception. The place AA^as coA^ered Aidth dead 
horses and oxen. Those that the horse-guard 
succeeded in driAung in had to be ke^it in one 
spot the AAhole time on little or no grain. Many 
Avere killed by shrapnel deliberately aimed at 
them, as they Avere partly visible from at least 
one of the Boer guns. Stray horses Avere constantly 
AA'andering about during the fighting, most of them 
AA''ouiided, and these AA’-ere hit OA’-er and oA’-er again 
before being finally killed. We Avatched the main 
troop being driA^eii in AAdien the attack started. 
It AAns inarA’-ellous that men and horses AA’-ere not 
all destroyed. A shrapnel burst right over one 
of the horse-guard ; it fell over him like a douche 
of sjilit lead, the ground round him being cut to 
pieces by the hundreds of little bullets. It Avas a 
miraculous esca^^e. 

The day aa^s Avearing on, and }’et there AAns no 
change, the guns and rifle-fire pounding on hour 
after hour. Not a man in our trench had as yet 


been touched, Avhich Avas marvellously good luck 
considering the number of bullets that had struck 
our trench ; but Ave felt sure there must have been 
many casualties among our force. We Avere getting 
accustomed to the squib-like re^^ort of Avhat Ave 
felt sure must be explosive bullets, as they Avent 
off like large crackers amoiig the roclvs in front 
of the trench ; but I feel bound to say there is 
a doubt AAdiether it AAns not the sj^lash of the 
soft-nosed bullets used by the- enemy— a bullet I 
believe to be also illegal — as the sudden impact 
of such a missile fired at short range Avould 
immediately burst the bullet, the heat eAnlved 
being sufficient to melt the ‘ lead inside the 
hardened coating, and gh^e an axApearance in the 
dark as if a number of small shells Avere bursting 
around us. Indeed, on the night attack some 

days later, the effect of these flashes of flame and 
sharp cracks made some of the men certain they 
Avere explosiAm bullets ; but I still think it may 
haA^e been simply the result of the impact. Be- 
sides these sounds, the air Avas full of the 

Aveirdest noises : the lohir-r of the spent bullet 
from a long range ; the chirp of those at high 
A’-elocity AAdien fired from the rocks directly 
opposite — one single shrill chirp exact] }^ like, 
the high-pitched note of a small bird. The 
‘ ricos,’ too, made the most extraordinary sounds ; 
pieces of bullets that had struck some obstacle 
— forced, I siq^pose, by their irregular shapes 
to take trajectories of all forms— made noises 
like the AA'ailing of a lot of -distant cats. All 

these made the air seem alive Avith flying and 

screeching forms. Occasionally — but very occa- 
sionally — a puff of smoke Avould shoAv AAdiere 
some antiquated Boer had been indiscreet 
enough to use black poAvder, and it Avas a 
pure joy to liaA-e something to aim at from our 
trenches ; but hardly ever Avere tAAn shots de- 
livered from the same j)osition. Althougli Ave 
felt disheartened at the Avant of objectiAn, our , 
regiment — comjDrised largely of old Colonials and 
men of from ten to tAventy years’ seiudce — had 
many crack shots ; and in conversations I have 
had since Avith men AAdio at that time AA^ere 
firing at us from the rocks opposite, I have heard 
many tales of the deadly effect of our fire and of 
the respect the Boers then formed of the shoot- 
ing-p)OAvers of the Cape Mounted Eifles. They 
say it AAns iniy)Ossible for them to shoAV aii}^ part 
of the body out of coA^er Avithout being hit, and 
often they put up coats and hats on sticks aboAn 
the trenches, Avliich Avere instantly riddled Avitli 
bullets. . Had Ave knoAAUi this at the time it 
Avould liaA^e been distinctly encouraging. I heard 
one story of a Boer aaEo shoAved afterAAnrds at 
Eicksburg, as a curiosity, a match-box he had put 
on the top of the sconce he Avas in, Avhich Avas 
pierced by a bullet ; but this at five hundred 
yards, the distance of the nearest Boer trench, 
could only have been a fluke ! 

The first day of the attack at last drcAv to a 
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close, and as tlie sun went down we were all 
thankful to have quiet again for a hit. Little 
did we think then it was the first of nineteen 
evenings we were destined to spend in those 
trenches. Then the reports of the day’s fighting 
began to drop in from men who came up from 
camp under cover of the dark, and we learned 
how heavy our losses had been. Major Springer, 
our best officer, was killed, and dozens of officers, 
non-coms., and men were down. I believe by far 
the greatest pro^Dortion of casualties was on this 
first day’s fighting. At dusk very strong pickets 
were thrown ont from every trench, about one 
hundred yards to the left and right front, to 
keep in touch with those from the other trenches. 
We thought then that it was not at all unlikely 
a night attack might be made. 

I may say now that these pickets formed by 
far the most nervous and trying work we have 
had in the campaign. You knew, when taken 
out by the corporal in charge one hundred yards 
to the front, directly overlooking the narrow 
valley sex^arating us from the riflemen ox)posite, 
that the whole safety of the line of defence de- 
pended upon your seeing any advance on the 
X^art of the enemy and giving the alarm in time. 
I am thankful to be able to say truthfully that 
I do not feel nervous or excited under such con- 
ditions, and therefore am not inclined to use 
exaggerated or extravagant language to describe 
it ; but it really was desx^erately dangerous work 
when the moon was not up, or on a cloudy night 
vffien it was siinxdy impossible to distinguish 
anything more than thirty j'ards ahead. Then 
you had to depend upon hearing alone. YTier- 
ever you hax^pened to be x^l^ced, there you 
remained, behind a rock or ant-hill — just cover 
enough for your head — lying fiat down iq^on the 
ground, peering into the darkness beyond ; and 
unless you were absolutely sure of an attack, you 
must not betray your whereabouts by a challenge 
or by firing. If you were sure, then challenge 
once ; and failing an immediate and satisfactory 
rexfiy, let drive. You then had to bolt one 
hundred yards across the open and against the 
sky-line before an advancing enemy and under a 
point-blank fire, as in all probability the first 
time you could possibly discover au}^ advance 
would be when the enemy had reached the edge 
of the decline into the valley only fifty yards in 
front of you. There would, under these condi- 
tions, be one chance in a hundred of your 
reaching the trenches alive. All possible 
cautions were therefore taken to conceal the 
positions of the sentries. You were x^osted under 
cover of the dark b}^ the coiq^oral, both crawling 
cautiously out in a doubled-ux^ position, treading 
very carefully to avoid knocking against stones 
and making a noise that would have been heard 
at once by the watchers opposite. On the first 
night our officers were so afraid of the changing 
of sentries betraying the whereabouts of the latter 


that they were only relieved once. I shall never 
forget that first night, flattened behind a small 
ant-heax), lying on our rifles when the moon rose, 
to x^rcvent the reflection showing them up. We 
were lying there in .thin khaki for six hours 
without moving, straining every nerve the whole 
time to catch tlie slightest sound or a glinix^se 
of crawling figures in front ; for any advancing 
Boers would steal from rock to rock with hardly 
a sound. After the first three hours a heavy 
thunderstorm came on, with drenching rain, and 
still we lay there motionless for another three 
hours on streaming ground, soaked through and 
through ; yet not for an instant could you relax 
the keen, intent watch, stiffened, in the same 
X^osition, taking advantage of every flash of light- 
ning which lit up the rocks in front. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten time ! Altogether I was 
on eight of these x^ickets during the siege. 

The next day, with the very earliest light, 
came the 'ping-iooncj of the Mausers — or, as we 
called it, the which I think more nearly 

rex^resents the sound. This first firing was at the 
Xnckets who were retiring ; and you may imagine 
they came tumbling into the trenches like 
rabbits. The whole of the second day passed 
like the first : the guns began at sunrise and 
continued all day ; but the rifle-fire was not 
nearly so heavy, and soon developed into 
‘snix^ing’ only. All day we lay doubled iqD in 
the trenches, and after a time took to smoking 
and xflaying cards to x^ass the time. To get some 
shade from the broiling sun we made shelters of 
our blankets by fixing them to the stones on the 
earthwork in front ; but we always had two men 
on the lookout, and kept up ^sniping’ whenever 
there was anything to be seen that might be the 
head of a Boer among the rocks. We had to 
give ux^ the blankets afterwards, for they drew 
the fire down on us, as they could be seen from 
some kopjes overlooking the position. 

I think I may now say a few words upon 
what I know of the feelings of men and of my 
own sensations under fire. Every recruit very 
naturall}’’ desires to prove himself uxd to English 
traditions when in a dangerous position, and is 
therefore desperately anxious to x>i'ove to himself 
that he can behave as others do. I was conse- 
quently very thankful to find myself fairly tranquil 
in sx^irit under it. There is a feeling which a 
boy experiences when waiting at a dentist’s to 
have some teeth out — a curious excitement and 
shrinking in the pit of the stomach. This, I 
imagine, all feel at first ; but on no account must 
you let this excited feeling have the slightest 
effect ux^on your actions. A man who, when it 
is necessary, has not the slightest hesitation' in 
exposing himself, and can behave exactly as he 
woidd behave in his garden at home, when the 
bullets are cutting up the ground round his feet 
and chirping past his head perhaps only a few 
inches away,' is in the finest nerve -condition 
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possible ; but what a fearful lot of experience it 
generally takes to arrive at that condition ! Time 
after time I have tried, and am not satisfied yet; 
for, after all, the great thing is to satisfy your- 
self, as only then can you feel content and call 
yourself a soldier. Wliat other people think does 
not matter ; though it is necessary, for example, 
to keep uj) an outward appearance of perfect 
self-control. I can, however, honestly say that 
the struggle, so far as I was concerned, was 
entirely an internal one, and even when dis- 
satisfied with myself nothing unsatisfactory was 
noticeable. This nerve-condition, together with 
the art of using your rifle — being, in fact, a 
marksman — makes the soldier. I think one of 
the great lessons of the war is that every cool- 
headed, plucky man who can shoot is a formid- 
able soldier : surely a very welcome discovery to 
us, with our large force of volunteers. One of 


the most useful acquirements a soldier can possess 
is a power of judging when to take care of him- 
self and take cover, and only when it is really 
necessary to expose himself. He should not go 
about with the idea that the honour of a regiment 
forbids his lying behind rocks and crawling under 
cover to attack a position, but calls upon him to 
rush, bolt upright, into an entirely impassable 
hail of lead. He might just as well commit 
suicide at once as adopt such tactics against 
modern weapons. Some writer has said that the 
greatest heroism is to rush headlong into a 
danger, and the greatest prudence to avoid it ; 
but the greatest wisdom is to know exactly when 
to be heroic and when to be prudent. The 
soldier should be wise. The throwing of men 
against an enemy under cover and in possession 
of the modern cj[uick-firing rifle is murder. There 
is no other name for it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


but an instant to recover 
breath, Beatrice made her way to 
the spot where Julius was lying. 
A large piece of the cliff had fallen 
liinij and fragments were 
scattered all around. He lay on 
his back beside a great heap of debris, beneath 
which one arm was partly buried. 

Beatrice bent OA^er him. His face Avas deathly 
white and his eyes closed ; but she put her hand 
on his heart, and found, to her great relief, that 
it still beat faintly. She kneAV better than to 
attempt to moA^e him Avithout knoAving Avhere the 
injury lay. She lifted off the stones and earth 
that partly coA^ered him, and knelt beside him. 


taking out her handkerchief and Avater-bottle and 
moistening his lips and forehead. 

He stirred a little like a man in sleep. 
^ Beatrice ! ’ he murmured. 

She started. He had not seen her. Hoav did 
he knoAv she Avas there'? 

H am here,’ she said softly. 

He opened his eyes and saw her bending over 
him. 

'Your brandy r asked Beatrice hastily, for he 
seemed sinking into unconsciousness again. 

He turned his head a little to the left; and, 
diAuning his meaning, she felt in his pockets on 
that side and found a small flask. She lifted his 
head a little and put the flask to his lips. 

' Beatrice ! ’ he said again. She turned her 
eyes to his, and in the long gaze fixed upon 
her she read all the love and all the craAung he 
had been battling Avith for all those Aveary Aveeks. 


I 'Are you in pain?’ she asked. 'Do you knoAv' 
Avhere you are hurt?’ 

'It’s my back. It’s broken, I think, Beatrice. 
Trom here’ — and Avith his uninjured hand he 
touched a spot — ' beloAV here I haA^e no feeling ; 
from there doAvnAvards I cannot moA^e. Ho, I 
haA’ e no pain ; and that ’s the Avorst sign. My 
head feels quite clear." I knoAv I have not many 
hours to live.’' 

' Oh no ! oh no ! ’ cried Beatrice through her 
tears ; ' help is coining. They Avill send men to 
moA'-e you from here, and a doctor’ 

' It ’s no use,’ he said faintly ; ' it will be better 
to let me die here in peace. Will you raise my 
head a little ? I Avant to see the sea — and the 
sunlight — and — and your face — for the last time 1 ’ 

She Avhipped off the light coat she Avas wearing 
and i^ut it under his head. In all her misery 
and despair it Avas sweet to be ministering to 
him. The tears she could not check Avere 
streaming doAvn her cheeks. 

Julius stretched out his hand ; she put hers 
into it, and his fingers closed over it tightly. 

' Don’t cry for me,’ he Avent on ; ' you don’t know 
Avhat a Avorthless- felloAv I am. I did not mean 
to be unfaithful to Effie ; but I neA'er kneAv 
' Avhat loA'C Avas till I saAv you. You Avill not be 
angry Avith me now?’ 

Angry ! A^hen her Avhole soul Avas so filled Avith 
loA^'e for him that it had no room for any other 
thought ; Avhen ca’ en the knoAvledge that he Avas 
dying could not quite check the Avild thrill of 
joy that passed through her AAhen she learned 
that he loA-ed her ! 
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‘Will you kiss me, Beatrice, this oiice?’ 

She leant over without a word and kissed his 
pale lips. 

‘To have you here — Avith me — at the last — it 
is more than I could have hoped for. How did 
you get hereT he asked suddenly. ‘You did not 
fall over too?’ 

‘ Ho, no,’ she said softly j ‘ I scrambled dovui 
somehow.’ The red blood flooded her face. 

‘You!’ he cried, his eyes full of wonder. 
‘ Down that cliff — for me ! Oh Beatrice ! if you 
had loved me, you’ 

At last her overburdened soul found words. 
^ If I had loved you?’ she said. 

‘ Is it possible ? ’ he cried, stretching out his one 
sound arm towards her, all his soul in his eager, 
questioning eyes. 

The last barrier of maidenly reserve swept away 
by the strength of her feelings, Beatrice bowed 
her head on his breast. ‘ My love 1 .my love 1 ’ 
she sobbed. She wound her arms about his neck, 
and laid her warm, wet cheek against his. For 
some moments there was no sound but the lapping 
of the waves upon the shingle and the hoarse 
scream of the gulls overhead. 

Presently she felt him shiver, and • a shudder 
passed through her. All ‘the warmth and the 
strong, pulsating life in her vigorous young frame 
could not keep off the chill that seemed to be 
slowly sjDreading over him. She gave him a few 
more drojos of the brandy, and he opened his 
eyes again. 

’ ‘ The waves sound nearer,’ he said. ‘ Is the tide 
coming in?’ 

‘I think it must be.’ 

He started up. ‘Are you safe here, Beatrice? 
Does the tide not come so far?’ 

She had never thought of this ; but she looked 
about her now, and saw that the high-water mark 
was some way above the level on which they 
were. ‘ But help is coming,’ she said soothingly ; 
‘they will come to fetch you long before the 
tide comes up here.’ She did not feel in reality 
quite so confident as she appeared. 

‘You had better leave me, my darling. Come 
once more to my arms, tell me once more that 
you love me — thus — thus — and now leave me 
here. It will not be so hard to die now.’ 

But Beatrice only clung to him more closely. 
‘I cannot leave you, Julius!’ 

He drew her face down once more close to his 
own. ; but in doing so his grasp relaxed, and he 
sank again into unconsciousness. 

Beatrice knelt beside him, her whole soul going 
up in one agonised prayer. The monotonous 
2olash of the waves on the shingle went on ; it 
seemed to her that she would hear that sound 
for ever and ever ! 

Suddenly it was interrupted by a quicker, shorter 
sound — the dip of oars ! ‘ Thank God ! ’ she cried, 

‘if only they are not too late;’ and she rose to 
her feet and went forward to meet the boat. 


There were three fishermen in it, and two of 
them sprang out and pulled it up on the sloping 
shingle. 

‘Is the gentleman much hurt?’ asked one of 
them, his rough face softened to pity as he saw 
the mute agony in Beatrice’s eyes. 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 

‘They’ve sent for a doctor, and maybe he’ll 
be do\vn tew the landing as soon as we ; but my 
mates and I, we thought as ’twould be better to 
fetch him off right away, ’cause of the tide.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Beatrice ; ‘ that was right. But 
you must move him very carefully. His back is 
broken.’ 

Another and older man now came forward. * 
‘We’m had tew deal with many an accident be- 
fore now, miss. But don’t ’e take on, my pretty ; 
he’ll pull through yet, sure enough. ’E can 
take my word for’t’ 

Somehow this rough attempt at comfort cheered 
Beatrice, though she knew he could not possibly 
tell anything yet about the nature of the injur}^ 
She watched how cleverly they extemporised a 
stretcher out of an old sail and a pair of oars. 
Gently — very gently — they slipped it under the 
injured man and carefully transported him to 
the boat. 

‘You’ll take his head on your lap, miss? I 
thought so. Then sit ’e here. — How, my lads, push 
her off ! There we are ! ’ as the boat slid dovui 
into the water. 

Julius lay motionless. Once or tvdce he moaned 
a little, and Beatrice’s clasp of his fingers tight- 
ened. Once he opened his eyes and smiled faintly 
at her. 

They had rounded the headland now, and saw 
the little bay A\diere they were to land, and where 
a little group of people awaited them. 

‘There’s the doctor’s, gig !’ cried the old man. 

‘ He ’ll soon put your sweetheart to rights, miss.’ 

Beatrice did not even blush. ' Face to face with 
the realities of life and death, it seemed such a 
verj^ small matter what any one thought of her 
now. 

The doctor came down to the edge of the water, 
and helped to lift the now unconscious Julius out 
of the boat. 

Beatrice divided the contents of her purse 
among the boatmen, with a few words of thanks 
for their prompt assistance. To the old man she 
held out her hand, which he shook awkwardly. 

‘ Thank ’e kindly, miss. We all hopes as how the 
gentleman’ll soon recover.’ 

‘ We ’ll take him to this cottage first,’ the doctor 
directed, ‘where I can examine him. — The other 
two ladies are there,’ he went on, turning to 
Beatrice, ‘in a terrible state of susioense. Has he 
been unconscious all the time?’ ^ 

He had to ask the question twice. Beatrice was 
looking at him in a dazed fashion. She had for- 
gotten Effie — forgotten everything but that Julius 
loved her, and that Julius was very near to death. 
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Tins mention of tlie other two ladies recalled her 
to every-day life and its realities with a shock 
under which she almost reeled. With an effort 
she summoned her senses to grasp the meaning 
of his question. 

‘ Oh no ! and he seemed to feel hardly any 
pain. Blit he thinks — he thinks his back is 
broken.’ 

‘Ah! Well, well, we must hope for the best; 
but it would be a wonder if such a fall as that 
did not injure him seriously. The ladies are in 
there,’ with a jerk of his head towards a door in 
the cottage, which they had now reached, while 
they carried their motionless burden in at another 
entrance. ‘If I want assistance I will send for 
one of you.’ 

Beatrice would have given at that moment all 
she possessed to be . able to shut herself up some- 
where and bear the avTul suspense alone. Hers 
was the sort of nature that cries out for solitude 
when it is racked by suffering. It was the hardest 
thing she had ever had to do — the going into 
that tiny room and sharing her trouble with the 
two women who ’had more right to Julius than 
she. 

She found them surrounded vdth a parapher- 
nalia of scent and smelling bottles, handkerchiefs, 
and shawls. Mrs Trevanion had been Taint and 
Effie hysterical. 

EfEe sprang to her feet as she saw Beatrice 
enter. ‘ Have they brought him here ? What 
does the doctor think? Is there any hope?’ 

Beatrice hastily told her all she herself knew, 
and added that all they could do was to wait 
quietly there to hear the doctor’s verdict. To 
her this passive waiting was the hardest task 
of all. 

Mrs Trevanion expatiated largely on her own 
sufferings : how she had felt when Efffe came in 
to tell her the terrible news ; what an exertion 
it diad been to get to the cottage, since there was 
no carriage-road dovui to the shore ; hoiv she 
could not leave Effie alone in her anxiety ; and 
how her heart had palpitated when she saw the 
boat come in. . 

Beatrice listened and said a word here and 


there mechanically, straining her ears all the 
while to catch a sound of a movement in the 
adjoi]iing cottage. Effie had sunk back in her 
seat, where she sobbed unrestrainedly, and now 
and again Beatrice would try to soothe her with 
a word of encouragement and hope. 

At length the door opened and the doctor 
entered. He was very young, almost boyish in 
apjoearance, and to counteract this he had culti- 
vated a manner that was professional to the last 
degree. 

‘Our patient has recovered consciousness,’ he 
began. ‘ I have sent to the Penruth Infirmary for 
a proper conveyance. He will need the greatest 
care — the very greatest care. There has iDeen a 
terrible shock to the system, the left forearm is 
broken, and the spine — well, the spine has un- 
doubtedly received a violent concussion ; but that 
irremediable injury has been done I would not 
say — no, I would not say. Time alone will show. 
You ladies had better drive home — I understand 
that you have your carriage close by — and see 
that all is prepared for his arrival. Will he get 
all the nursing and attention he wants in his 
own house, or had we better take him into the 
infirmary ? ’ 

The ladies looked at one another. This was the 
question Mrs Trevanion had been dreading. She 
felt it miglit be expected that she should offer to 
have him at the Court ; and, though she shrank 
from the idea of all the trouble this would entail, 
she could not l^ear to be thought unfeeling. 

‘ We will have the dear fellow up to our house,’ 
she said, ‘ and we will see that he gets all the care 
and attention he needs. Will you bring him up, 
Doctor Bowden ; and we will go on at once and 
make ready?’ 

‘You will not insist upon seeing him before you 
go, I hope?’ the doctor said, inwardly wondering 
that they did not ; ‘ he is better kept perfectly 
quiet.’ 

‘ Oh ! then we will not,’ rejoined Mrs Trevanion 
hastily, veiy much relieved to be sj^ared the 
ordeal, for she hated the sight of sickness and 
suffering. Then the doctor escorted them to the 
carriage and saw them drive off. 


HISTORY OF ARTIFICIAL EYES. 

By Ho. 7118, Ophthalmic Wapd, Middlesex Hospital. 


things mundane and of general 
or universal value are with- 
^ tvace, visible or invisible, 
which either directly or indirectly 
leads up to their respective authors, 
origin, or date ; but much diffi- 
culty is frequently experienced in finding the 
superfine thread — and sometimes it is not found — 
wliich is fastened at its far end to the object of 
the search; Frank Buckland possessed an abnor- 


mally happy knack — which he designated the 
‘connective system’ — of discovering the missing 
linlvs or traces of almost any given objective, 
especially if these traces were to others apparently 
non-existent. For several years prior to my per- 
sonal acquaintance with the great naturalist I 
had made innumerable fruitless endeavours in 
the x}ages of Notes and Queries and through the 
editors of man}^ other x)Hblications to obtain the 
history and date of the invention of glass eyes. 
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Buckland told me he thought’ I Miiight’ find 
my desiderata ‘ somewhere ’ in the British Mnsenm, 
though he did not exactly' know ^^'here ; and 
then he kindly imparted to me the secret of his 
‘ connective system.’ Aided by that excellent 
system, I searched and re-searched through piles 
of ancient manuscripts and books in the British 
Museum, and then in other museums and libraries, 
and next went back again to the British Museum ; 
and finally my search, which I was on the point 
of abandoning, was, albeit only partially, rewarded 
with success. 

The writers of the Middle Ages say the histoiy 
of the artificial eyes in use amongst the ancient 
Greeks and. the Eomans has not been preserved; 
and I suggest that the history of the artificial 
eyes worn by the ancient Egyptians has escaped 
the destructive action or ravages of time purel}^ 
by accident. This suggestion is based upon the 
extremely meagre and fragmentary information 
afforded by old and modern annalists, which I 
have carefully selected and collated. 

It is not known precisely when or where arti- 
ficial eyes originated ; but the annals plainly 
show that in ancient times the jDriests in Egypt 
and Kome, who practised as physicians and sur- 
geons made artificial ej^es, hands, arms, and legs — 
the Eg 3 ^ptians as early as 500 b.c. Their method 
of ej^e-making is thus described : On the centre 
of a piece of flesh-coloured j)repared linen, two 
and . a quarter inches by one and a quarter, the 
flat side of a piece of earthenware, modelled life- 
size and painted to represent the human eye and 
eyelids, was cemented ; and this linen, coated on 
the other side with an adhesive substance, was 
placed over the eye and i}ressed down. These 
artificial eyes were therefore worn outside the 
cavity, and, though not strictly artistic in design 
or detail, were no doubt fully appreciated and 
worn with pride by the monocular Eg}q)tian and 
Koman ‘toffs.’ It is chronicled that one of these 
artificial , eyes was jpicked up in the ruins of 
Pompeii, which was destroyed in 79 a.b. 

The earliest known mention of modern arti- 
ficial eyes — that is, e^^es worn inside the orbit — 
occurs in an exceedingly rare illustrated work 
on surgery, written by a French surgeon named 
Ambroise Par(i, and ^Dublished in Paris in 1561. 
Pare invented three artificial eyes. The first Avas 
a wonderful contriA^ance. It consisted of a thin 
metal spring-band AAdiich passed half-Avay round 
the Avearer’s head, having on one end a small OA^al 
plate AAdiich covered the orbit of the eye, and the 
other end pressed against the back of the head. 
The OAail plate was covered AAuth smooth, soft 
leiither, on AAdiich an eye Avas painted ! It AA’Ould, 
perhaps, be difficult to devise anything more in- 
ekigant or uncomfortable. The second deAUce AA^as 
a holloAv globe of gold, eye-shaped and enamelled, 
Avdiich AA^as Avorii inside the socket — the first re- 
corded artificial e3’'e thus Avorn. The third con- 
trivance AA^as simply a ‘shell-pattern’ eye, exactly 


similar in shape to those noAV used, but made of 
gold and enamelled. Excejit that they Avere made 
of gold and enamelled, the tAvo latter AA^ere practi- 
cally of the same design as the ‘globe’ and 
‘shell’ glass eyes of the j)resent day. Parc’s 
clumsy, truss-like appliance and his tAvo gold 
eyes, AA'hich Avere used only by the Avealthy, Avere 
succeeded by eyes made of painted porcelain and 
coloured peaii-AAdiite, AA'hich immediately became 
immensely popular.' Eext came the invention of 
glass e3^es, AA'hich instantly superseded all othens, 
and still command the public faA'our. 

Glass eyes, AAdiich were invented in 1579, AA'cre 
Avell knoAvn in Shake.s]3eare’s time. In King Lear 
(Act iv. sc. 6), Avritten in 1605 and first published 
in 1608, Lear, Avith crushing derision, thus advises 
the blinded traitor Gloucester : ‘ Get thee glass 
eyes ; and . . . seem to see.’ As a strict necessity 
Gloucester AA’ould liaA'e required globe-pattern eyes. 

In Shakespeare’s day glass e^'es Avere literally 
the finest productions of A'er}^ inferior AA'orkman- 
shiji, the iris and the pupil being hand-painted 
in the best style of that rough-and-ready period. 
HoAveA'er, as Father Time marched along, glass 
eyes progressed and improA^ed in make and finish, 
especially AAdthin the last half-century ; and noAV 
they have reached a high standard of excellence 
as AA'orks of art. 

HaAdng Avorn all varieties of shell-pattern glass 
eyes for over thirty-six years, I am able to judge 
in a moment hoAV much or hoAv little any speaker 
or writer on these appliances knoAA's of his sub- 
ject ; and as I have frequently been asked for 
an o^Dinion, I noAV offer useful and practical 
adAuce on the selection, manipulation, and treat- 
ment of glass eyes. Many striking and original 
incidents in this connection haA'e come under 
m}’- notice. I give the following as examples : 

In resj^onse to my inquiry of an e^n-maker 
AAdiether he had a stock eye to suit me, as I 
could not AAnit to haA'e one made, he gave a 
searching look at ni}' tAvo eyes, and then said, 
‘Yes, AA'e haAn got the Anry thing. YTiich ej'e'do 
you AA-aiit matched ? ’ 

One morning, AA'hen I stood before the ophthal- 
mic surgeon at a hospital I AA'as attending, he 
turned to one of a group of young students, and, 
pointing to me, said, ‘Look at this man’s eye, 
and tell me AAEat you see there.’ Up sprang the 
student and closety examined each eye. ‘ Well, 
AA'hat do 5^011 see there?’ the surgeon interro- 
gated. The repty gh^en AAns, of coiu’se, replete 
Avith technical terms shoAving some knoAvledge of 
oxfiAthalmology. ‘Anything else?’ ‘An approach- 
ing cataract, sir.’ ‘ Wonderful ! ’ replied the sur- 
geon ; ‘ cataract in a glass eye ! ’ 

To an up-to-date woman I casually remarked, 
‘On a sminy da^' I can see much better AA'ith one 
e3^e than AAuth the other.’ ‘I am thankful to say 
ni}^ sight is absolutely perfect,’ she replied. ‘ I 
see equally well AAnth both e}'es.’ ‘I AA'ish I 
could ; but I can distinctly see a fly Avalkiug 
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across your right eye,^ was my rejoinder. ^Ali! 
I thought I felt something,^ she said hurriedly. 
Have any of my readers ever felt a fly walking 
across a table? 

During my stay in America I was engaged in 
a divorce suit in which a glass ej'e was the prin- 
cipal factor. I must here e.xplain, parenthetically, 
that in the United States every State inakes its 
own laws ; and in some States a divorce can 
be obtained on very trivial groimds, or to meet 
the mutual convenience of both husband and 
v.'ife. The petitioner in the case referred to, a 
wealthy man, sued for a divorce on the follow- 
ing pleas : dece^^tion, falsification, social bias, and 
physical disability. The evidence given proved 
that the j)etitioner first fell deeply in love with 
the respondent, a remarkably beautiful brunette, 
at sight ; at nine o'clock the next morning he 
called upon the lady at her house, and made her 
a suitable offer of marriage, which she accepted at 
once ; and two daj'S afterwards they were legally 


married. Everything went splendidly with the 
happy couple for the first three months ; but 
during the thirteenth week — thirteen is reckoned 
by many people an unlucky number — the husband 
suddenly and accidentally discovered by the merest 
chance that his wife wore a glass eye ! The 
shock caused was so startling and awful that the 
poor man was almost killed on the spot ; for he 
had long proudly boasted no woman had ever 
‘fooled^ him. However, the judge, after quietly 
and fairly hearing both sides, immediately gave 
judgment upon all points against the petitioner ; 
but a few days later the petitioner and the re- 
spondent jointly applied to the court for a 
‘ divorcement,^ which was at once granted at 
‘their mutual recpiest and agreement.’ Curiously 
enough, the respondent — who had ‘fooled’ fifteen 
thousand dollars out of her unsuspecting husband 
at the wedding breakfast — purchased the identical 
glass eye from me. It and another glass eye had 
been made in London expressly for my own wear. 


LIFE-SAVIisTG OIT OUR COASTS. 

By J. Blake Hakrold. 



^OR the succour of those on board 


the hundreds of vessels which 
annually meet with casualties 
around its coasts, the United King- 
dom has two great and entirelj’’ 
distinct life-saving services : the 
one under the control of the Government, and 
the other under the control of an institution sup- 
ported entirely by public subscriptions ; and in 
this respect the British system differs from that 
of most of the colonies and from those of foreign 
nations, which have the several means of life- 
saving under the sole control of the Government. 

Owing to its official character, the first place 
may perhaps be given to the ‘Rocket Apparatus 
for saviug life.’ This ‘Life-Saving Apparatus,’ as 
it is officially designated, is under the sole control 
of the Board of Trade, and is manned by the 
Coastguard, who are assisted at most places by 
enrolled companies of civilian volunteers. The 
great and deservedly popular Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, however, takes no second place ; 
it is, in fact, the senior service, as it was established 
as far back as 1824, being then styled the Royal 
National Institution for Saving Life from Ship- 
wreck. The lifeboats are manned by local fisher- 
men and others, and they are, with a few 
exceptions, under the management of the parent 
body, assisted at each station by a committee of 
local residents. Each service is kept entirely 
distinct in its working, it being an invariable 
rule that no person connected with a lifeboat 
should be enrolled in a rocket apparatus com- 
pany ; but, of course, each renders every possible 
assistance to the other. 


Erom the fact that many places are supjffied 
with both a rocket apparatus and a lifeboat, it 
can be readily understood that great rivalry exists 
between the men attached to each of the ser- 
vices — a rivalry to be highly commended, as it 
is of great benefit to the crews and passengers 
of the vessels in distress — as to which of them 
shall be the means of saving the lives of those 
in peril. As a general rule, a rocket apparatus 
is supplied to places with a shore elevation — in 
other words, to a rocky coast — as it can only 
be used to land those on board the vessels 
which strike within about one hundred and 
twenty fathoms from the shore proper. On 
shores with a low elevation, and with outlying 
shoals miles from the coast, many lifeboats are 
stationed, as their scope of action is j^ractically 
unlimited ; but the coasts frequently vary greatly, 
and thus at many places both a rocket ajoparatus 
and a lifeboat are stationed, either side by side 
or in close proximity. On an average, each rocket 
aj)paratus ‘guards’ from three to four miles of 
coast on each side of its station. 

These two systems of life-sa^Hing, the one - by 
means of ropes from the shore and the other by 
lifeboats, have been found, after exhaustive trials, 
to be the most effective instruments for the pur- 
pose around the British coasts. Both systems 
have been much altered and improved, for there 
is very little resemblance between the first life- 
boat lined with cork, which was built in 1789, 
and the latest pattern steam lifeboat. The line- 
throwing gun (still in use in the United States) 
and the mortar were the forerunners of the rocket. 
As far back as 1807 a Captain i\Ianby invented 
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the mortar apj^aratuSj by which a shell carrying 
a line was fired to the vessel in distress, and in 
1814 forty-five stations were established ; then a 
Mr John Dennett, in the Isle of Wight, intro- 
duced the rockets ; and in 1855 these were 
improved by a Colonel Boxer, who combined two 
i rockets in one case, one being a continuation of 

the other, so that the first carried the projectile 
to its full elevation and the second gave it 
additional impetus, the range thus obtained far 
exceeding that of two rockets placed side by 
side. This ‘ Boxer Kocket ’ was the same in prin- 
ciple as that now used, which is in apj^earance 
a heavy iron-cased cylinder nearly a yard in 
length, with a nine-foot stick, to which the line 
is attached. 

A description of a modern lifeboat is un- 
necessary, as -almost every one has a more or 
less intimate knowledge of its appearance ; but 
the life-saving apparatus is not so familiar, and 
the great majority of people are unaware of its 
existence unless they happen to see in the ‘ wrecks 
and casualties ’ column of a newspaper a bare state- 
ment that a ship’s crew were saved by its means. 
The api^aratus and its method of working may be 
thus described : ‘A rocket is fired which carries 
a line over the ship ; the crew haul on the ‘‘ rocket 
line,” and this brings an endless rope (called a 
whip), rove through a block with a tail attached 
to it, which they make fast to a mast or some 
other portion of the wreck high above the water. 
Those on shore then haul off to the ship a hawser 
attached to the whip, which is made fast to the 
mast, or other portion of the wreck, about eighteen 
inches above the whip. The shore men then set 
the hawser up and send off to the shq? the 
breeches buoy. When the breeches buoy reaches 
tlie ship one of the shipwrecked persons gets 
into it, and it is hauled back with its occupant. 
This process is repeated till all, or as many as 
possible, are saved. It is sometimes better to use 
the whip and breeches buoy alone. '\Ylien the 
vessel is close inshore, the heaving-cane [a weighted 
stick with a line attached] is used instead of a 
rocket.’ 

The brave men who man the lifeboat and are 
ready to risk their lives over and over again 
to go to the assistance of their fellows in peril 
are deservedly objects of regard and admiration ; 
but perhaps equally brave deeds are frequently 
performed by their shore rivals in life-saving, 
and these receive little more than local publicity. 
Yet that such deeds of heroism are far from 
^ uncommon is shown b}^ the fact that the Board 

of Trade rewarded no less than thirty-eight men 
with medals or grants of money for especial acts 
of gallantry in the rocket apparatus service in 
wliich life 'was risked during the past year. 

The com^^any working the rocket apparatus at 
a station usually numbers about twenty men in 
addition to the Coastguard, and is, with very 
few exceptions, under the command of the Coast- 


guard station officer. The men are drilled 
quarterly, and for his attendance at this quar- 
terly exercise each volunteer is paid 2s. 6d. At a 
wreck-service at which life has been saved each 
man, in addition to a travelling allowance of 3d. 
per mile, is paid a sum varying from 5s. up- 
wards, according to the severity of the service ; 
and the Board of Trade, to further encourage 
their efforts, makes a special award of £l as a 
‘life prize’ for each person saved. This scale 
of payment does not at first sight appear to 
err on the side of too great liberality * but it is 
found to be, in addition to the honour and gratifi- 
cation of saving life, a sufficient extra inducement. 
Englishmen, taken as a whole, do not — and it is 
with pleasure we can record it — require a pecuniary 
reward for such a humane action ; but the money- 
payment is an additional incentive to i^rompti- 
tude in turning out for a wreck-service. Many 
times, too, they go miles on a fruitless errand, 
finding on arrival at a wreck that its crew have 
been landed by some other means, or that the 
vessel reported in danger has escaped ; and then 
the money awards given them is a great solace 
for their wasted exertions. 

To establish a life-saving apparatus station, fully 
equipped with all the gear and stores, would cost 
about £350 ; but its annual upkeep comes to by 
no means a small amount. Each station is an 
exact duplicate of its neighbour or of an}^ other, 
down to the smallest item of its stores ; but the 
vehicle in which the gear is carried to a ’wreck 
varies in some particulars, in order to suit the 
locality in which it is to be used. 

On the 30th of June 1900 there were in all three 
hundred and thirteen life-saving stations in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Scilly 
Ivsles, manned by over four thousand volunteers. 

It is difficult to give the exact annual 
amount expended on this rocket apparatus ser- 
vice, as no figures are obtainable. However, the 
amount provided in the estimates for the current 
year is only £13,648 in all ; and as the estimates 
are not. usually exceeded, this amount can be 
taken as the j^robable maximum cost. Excluding 
from this sum £1048 set apart for salaries, the 
total annual cost of keeping the three hundred 
and thirteen stations in working order is £12,600 
at most. The Government financial year ends on 
the 31st of March, and the life-saving year on the 
30th of June ; but the average quarterly exjoendi- 
ture must be always about the same. Therefore, 
as three hundred and sixty-nine lives v'ere saved 
during the last life-saving year, and as the 
expenditure may be taken as under £13,648, it 
is evident that the cost of saMng one life by the 
rocket apparatus was a little under £37 — sinely 
not an excessive sum for the Government to 
expend for rescuing a person from almost certain 
deatli. 

Although the api3earance and mode of launch- 
ing a lifeboat are so familiar to most p)eople, 
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the cost and working of a lifeboat-station is not 
generally known except to those who reside near 
one ; consecpaently an explanation may be of 
interest to many of our readers. In the first 
place, to establish a lifeboat-station — that is, to 
build a house and supj)ly it with a boat and all 
necessary stores — costs on an average about dBlOOO, 
and to maintain it about £100 yearly; but at 
the few stations supplied vdth a steam-lifeboat 
these figures are largely exceeded, for the initial 
cost of a steam-lifeboat is anything from £3000 
to £5000, and its maintenance involves an annual 
expenditure of about £800. Each station is con- 
trolled by a committee of residents in the locality, 
imder the supervision of the central institution. 
To each boat is assigned a coxswaiii-suj^erintendent, 
an assistant-coxswain, a bowman, and as many 
men as the boat pulls oars ; but where possible 
double the nimiber of men necessary to man the 
boat are enrolled in the boat's crew, to provide 
for jDrobable contingencies. There are at present 
over seventeen thousand men ready for service at 
any time. 

Like the rocket apparatus company, an exercise 
of the crew is held quarterly, and for his attend- 
ance each man is paid 4s. The payments for 
going afloat to save life vary according to the 
time of day and the season. Erom the 1st of 
April to the 30th of September each man is 
paid 10s. for service during the day, £1 at night, 
and 15s. for intermediate times ; and during the 
winter months of the year one-half more than 
these sums is paid. Xo extra money is awarded 
as a ' life-prize.’ The coxswain-superintendent, 
however, is paid £8 per annmn, and his assistant 
£2, in addition to these other allowances, as they 
are resiDonsible for the conduct of the services. 
It can thus be seen that a lifeboat requii'es a far 
greater sum to establish and keep up than does a 
rocket apparatus. 

On the 30th of June 1900 there were in all three 
hundred and two lifeboats around the coasts of 
the United Kingdom : of these, two hundred and 
ten were in England and Wales, forty-seven in 
Scotland, thirty-five in Ireland, six in the Isle 
of Man, and four in the Channel Islands. The 
last published report of the Eoyal Xational Life- 
boat Institution was for the year ending 31st 
December 1900; and during that, period, no less 
than six hundred and ninety lives were saved 
by the lifeboats. Eor such a service a large sum 
of money is required, and during the year men- 
tioned a sum of £95,623, 33. 7d. was expended. 
Of this amount, £24,313, 9s. 8d. went to the 
men jnanning the boats and to the relatives of 
those who lost their lives on service; £35,066, 
Is. 6d. was expended on the supply and main- 
tenance of the boats ; and £6590, Is. Ad. on the 
salaries of the inspectors and clerical staff. The 
total receipts were £101,184, 8s. 6d. from all 
sources ; and, in addition, the institution had a 


capital accoimt of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
Si:)ecial awards were granted for the saving of 
one hundred and seventy-five lives by shore-boats 
and other means ; and, allowing for these, it will 
be seen that for the period imder revieiv each 
life saved by means of a lifeboat cost about £138. 

Thus one year’s life-saving by the two services 
round the coasts of the United Kingdom involves 
an expenditure of over £109,000 ; and for the 
periods mentioned aljove the results were a saving 
of ten himdred and fifty-nine lives — a record 
of which we can justly be proud. It can serve 
no useful purpose to compare the cost of saving 
each life by means of the rocket apparatus and 
the lifeboats, which in one case is so jnuch below 
that of the other, owing to the exjoenses of the 
services being so dissimilar ; but it must be 
stated that in each case the cost per life varies 
inversely as the nimiber saved — in other words, 
the greater the iiiunber of lives saved the less is 
the proportionate cost of each rescue. 

It is of great interest to compare these figures 
with those of another great service — that of the 
United States — where the several means of life- 
saving are under the sole management of the 
Government. At the close of the year ending 
30th June 1900 (the latest available statistics) 
there were in the United States two hundred 
and sixty-nine stations, many of which were 
supplied with both a lifeboat and a line-throwing 
gun (the substitute for the rocket apparatus). 
During this period eleven hundi’ed and seventy 
X^ersons in all were saved, of whom five hundred 
and forty-seven were landed by means of the 
surf-boats, fifty-two by lifeboats, one hundred 
and fourteen by the gasoline launch, thirty 
by river skifis, two hundred by other boats, one 
himdred and fifty-eight by the breeches buoy, 
and sixty-nine by other means. The total cost 
of the United States life-saving service would 
seem to have been 81,535,936 (£307,187). Thus 
the average cost of saving one life by means of 
one or. the other of the gear imder the control of 
the American Government was about £264 — a 
smn about three times as large as that exj^ended 
in the United Kingdom. 

As has been before pointed out, however, exact 
comparisons are difficult, x^artly because the statis- 
tics of the services are made up for different 
periods, and partly because the number of lives 
saved v'aries so considerably in diflerent years, 
although the expenditure varies but little. The 
United States system, in which all life-saving 
methods are under Government control, cannot 
be said to be more successful than that adoxited 
in , the United Kingdom, and it is undoubtedly 
more costly. It can be stated, therefore, without 
fear of contradiction that the record of the British 
life-saving services is one which can bear com- 
parison in all respects with that of any other 
nation. . 
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MEW SY^STEM OF WORK 

HE present system of actuating rail- 
way signals seems to be about to 
undergo a complete revolution. The 
change has already been effected on 
many American lines, and the re- 
ported advantages are so great that 
British comj)anies are beginning to turn their 
attention to the new system. 

The revolution in the working of signals and 
points may be said to consist in the employment I 
of compressed air instead of the mere hand-power 
of the signalman. There are two of these new 
systems of signalling now under consideration in 
this country, and they are alike in the main 
principle of bringing comi^ressed air to bear 
directly on switches and signals. The difference 
is that in one system the connection between the 
signal-box and the pnemnatic ajDparatus is elec- 
trical i ill the other, the connecting medium as 
well as the actuating power is pneumatic. The 
electro-pneumatic system has been on trial for 
some time in one signal-box on the Great Eastern 
Eailwa}’ ; while the choice of the London and 
South-Western Company for experiment, at two 
points on their railway, is the entirely pneimiatic 
system ; and we have it from the superin- 
tendent of the line that if it is foimd to fulfil 
its promises — as it certainly seems to have done 
in the United States — it will be adopted all over 
the South-Western system. 

. The chief advantages of the new method are 
that it conduces to greater security from accident ; 
that it works with extreme ease, thus entailing 
very little wear and tear of j)lant, which lasts at 
least twice as long as that now in use ; and that, 
as it makes the physical work of the signalmen 
very light, in large boxes it enables three men to 
do the work of eight, thus saving about five- 
eighths of the wages. When it is stated that 
there are about twenty-six thousand signalmen on 
the railways of Great Britain . and Ireland, and 
that at all the more important pioints this new 
system promises to effect reductions on something 
like this scale, the economy of the new signalling 
apparatus will be apparent. 

The mechanism of the new system is somew'hat 
intricate for letterpress description ; but the prin- 
ciple of it can easily be explained. If you watch 
the movement of the arm of a railway signal or 
of a pair of points by means of which a train is 
shunted from one line to another, you will see 
that the movement is effected by means of an 
iron rod which slides up and dovm or backwards 
and forwards. Now, at present the movement of 
that rod -is effected by the sheer strength of the 
signalman working a lever in a distant box, 
perhaps even five hundred feet away; and if the 
distance is considerable, and the mechanism not 
in perfect order, the muscular exertion required 


IMG RAILWAY SIGMALS. 

is severe. In pnemnatic signalling, however, the 
force actually pushing forward and pulling back 
these rods' is in a little cylinder attached to the 
signal-post or placed on the ground close to the 
switch-points. The motive-power in this cylinder 
is air compressed to a pressure of about fifteen 
j)ounds to the square inch, and supplied to all 
the switches and signals within a given radius 
through underground pipes from a central com- 
pressor. The rod which jDushes down a signal- 
arm or shoves over a pair of switch-points has 
really become a 2 ^Lton-rod of this pneumatic 
cylinder. Compressed air admitted at one end of 
the cylinder pushes the rod out ; admitted at the 
other end of the cylinder, it pushes it in. Thus, 
it will be seen, this com^^ressed air really does 
the physical work of the signalman ; and all the 
mechanical connections between the box and the 
signal or the switch — the rods and their carriers, 
the bell-cranks and temperature compensators, and 
so forth — are entirely dis23ensed with, and the 
surface . of a railway line may be cleared of all 
these encimibrances and coiujDlications. . 

However, although these pneumatic machines 
really do all the hard work, they require to be 
controlled and directed ; they cannot as yet take 
the place of heads as well as muscles, though 
even in that direction some advance seems to 
have been made. They need to be directed when 
to push and when to pull, and this is the duty 
which remains to the signalman. Eormerly he 
actually worked the switches and signals, now he 
has been promoted to the j^osition of an overseer 
and director. The power is there, at the svdtches 
and signal-x^osts ; his business is merely to set the 
X)ower in operation, and this he does either by 
means of electricity, or — as in the entirely x)neu- 
matic system, which aj^pears to be the coming 
one — by means of air-tubes running underground 
between his box and the working mechanism. 
Instead of laboriously hauling over a distant 
switch or heaving uj:) and down a signal-arm by 
his own muscular effort, he merely pDulls forward 
a little slide, just as he might pull out an organ- 
stop, and with not much more exertion. This 
movement lets into a half-inch gasx>ix)e extending 
between his box and' the distant mechanism a 
whiff* of air out of a reservoir under about seven 
j)oimds j)ressui’e per. square inch, and this whiff* 
of air sets that distant mechanism in motion. 
However far off the signal or switch may be, in 
a scarcely apx)reciable sjDace of time the seven 
X)oimds x^ressure will traverse the halfrinch x^i^e 
and will push ux^ against a horizontal rubber 
dia])hragm, the . I'esult being that this cu’ciilar 
diax^hragm is lifted about a quarter of an inch. 
This is sufficient to ox^en a valve and ' set in 
action the air in the machine which is under the 
greater pressure of about fifteen poimds to the 
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sc|iiare inch. This valve is termed the relay 
valve, because it serves the same purpose as an 
electro-magnetic relay, by which a weaker current 
liberates a stronger one to do work. Two of 
these valves push in and out a piston moving in 
a ten-inch cylinder for a switch, or a piston 
moving in a five-inch cylinder for a signal-arm. 

That is the whole mechanism of the thing so 
far as the movements of the switches and signals 
are concerned ; but railwa}' signals and switches 
are nowadays ‘interlocked^ in such a way that a 
man cannot ‘make a road,' as railway men say, 
and then work the wrong signal for that road. 
‘If I wanted to cause an accident,’ said a signal- 
man to the writer once at a great London terminal 
station, ‘I really don’t know how I should do it 
in this box. The mechanism Avould not let me.’ 

The interlocking is a veiy remarkable feature 
of this j)iiemnatic system, and the singular thing 
is that it is dependent upon the actual move- 
ments of the interlocked signals and points, 
although it is done through the signal-box. 
When the signalman wants to switch over a 
of points he x^^dL out his ‘lever,’ as it is still 
called, though it is not a lever but a slide. He 
cannot x>hLI out this slide to its full length ; it 
will come out only a certahi distance. However, 
it will come far enough to open or shut the 
X^oints, and the- movement of the x^oints automati- 
cally sends back air-x)ressure which comes in at 
the back of the half-drawn lever and x^i-'^shes it 
out to its full length. This not only indicates 
that the intended shifting of pomts has actually 
been made ; it also permits of the x^roper signal 
being worked. Until this indication has been 
received it is of no use for the man to atteinx^t 
to drox3 the signal x^^i-’i^RLng a train to x^^ss 
over . those points. The machine will not work ; 
it is as though the thing understands that the 
jjoints are not right, and refuses to drop that 
signal to allow the train to x^ass. The mechanism 
alniost seems to be endowed with a prudent and 
conscientious intelligence capable of warning the 
man that he is about to do what he ought not to 
do, and flatly refuses to be a party to it. 

A switch five hundred feet from the signal-box 
will be brought into position and an indication 
sent back that all is right within a couxfie of 
seconds of the pulling of the lever. This auto- 
matic indication that the desired movement has 
actually been made is a distinct advance ux)on 
the ordinary mechanical interlocking, which gives 
no such sign. In a general way the existing 
system no doubt works weU enough ; but it is 
X^ossible that some defect in rods or connections 
may result in the working of a signal-arm without 
the switch having moved. Indeed, accidents have 
occurred in this way. With this x^neumatic system 
it is only the actual working of the sudtch that 
sends back the indication and liberates the signal- 
lever. 

It is not, howe^'er, that any diminution of risk 


is likely to result from the adoption of x^neumatic 
signalling that is the main inducement to substi- 
tute it for the rod-and-crank system. The risk 
of failure with the x^^’^sent mechanism is too 
slight to require so extensive a change. The 
chief reason why the new system has been adox^ted 
on some of the x^idncix^al lines of America, and 
wh}^ our own comx^anies are favourable to it, 
is that it siinx^lifies the business of signalling, 
X^ermits of the entire abolition of some of the 
boxes at busy stations, and greatly reduces the 
necessary staff. As an illustration of this may be 
sx^ecially mentioned the Grand Central Station at 
New York, in and out of which last year some- 
thing like thirteen millions of x^eox^le were carried. 
To manage this hea^y traffic there were formerh' 
tAvo signal-boxes eight hundred feet ax)art, and 
the two of them required a staff of twent}'-three 
men Avorking in eight-hour shifts, the number 
of lever movements in tAA^enty-four hours being 
tAventy-one thousand one hundred and fifteen on 
an aA^erage. The tAA^o signal-boxes, Avith OA'er tAS'o 
hundred levers betAA^een them, AA-ere combined in 
a single cabin AAuth one x^neumatic machine haAung 
one hundred and seventy -six leA^ers, and the 
number of men required throughout the tAA^enty- 
four hours aaus reduced from tAA^enty-three to 
eight. What Avith the reduction in the number 
of men and the smaller exx^ense for the repair 
of the mechanism, it has been computed that an 
annual saAung of over Iaa'o thousand four himdred 
pounds has been effected at this one station. 
This is an important economy, and AA-hat is almost 
as important to the managerial mind in the 
railAA^ay AA’orld is that machines are much more 
easily managed than men. The}* aauII AA'ork as 
long as required, and they never demand an ad- 
Awice in AAUges or go out on strilve if tliey do not 
get it. The feAA^er the men the easier the manage- 
ment and the greater the saving ; and as this neAA* 
system undoubtedly economises labour and seems 
to be thoroughly efficient, it aaoU not be siu-prising 
if the old-fashioned signal-box, AAdth its long lines 
of leA^ers, speedily disax^pears from the railAA'ay 
AA^orld, and the compact and easy-Avorking pneu- 
matic apparatus CA-eryAAffiere takes its place. 


LOYE’S ENCHANTMENT. 

I THOUGHT of thee beside a dropping well : 

And eA^ery crystal tear of joy that fell 
A virgin paradise revealed to me, 

Wherein I Avandered hand-in-hand with thee. 

I dreamed at night upon a sea-girt shore 
Of arms that circle all my life no more : 

]\Iy AA'orld from jewelled sea to star-strewn dome 
Was thronged with gleaming spirits of the foam. 

I strayed at midday through the cool green AA'ood, 
And sang for that Cod saw that all Avas good : 
After my song’s most distant echoes rang, 

The little leaA^es through all the forest sang. 

Elizabeth Gibsox. 
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THE BUSINESS lE^STIlSrOT. 

collective mind of tlie British sent over, and before the novelty was on the 

public is much troubled in these market, the Postmaster- General altered the postal 

days over the commercial position rates, carrying four ounces for a penny instead of 

of England, and longs to know two. When, on account of this alteration, it was 

if John Bull still has good blood found that the distributing firms would not touch 

and brains, or is only a gray- the balance, orders were given that the whole 

beard tottering in senile decay, who in a less lot should be sold ^for any reasonable offer.’ A 

civilised age would have been quietly clubbed on London firm secured the majority of the balances 
the head, but who will now be exterminated by for next to nothing, and, having gilded them 
starvation. The man with the newspaper wants over, were able to sell them at an advance on 
to know England’s real position in every branch the original price on account of their improved 
of commerce ; and all the knowledge vouchsafed apjDearance. 

him is that Britain still leads the way in the The business instinct can be found in very small 
manufacture of lawn-mowers and bootlace tags. firms, which, somehow, do not always reap the 
The traders declare that the Government give benefit they deserve. Some twelve months ago the 
them no assistance whatever in their struggle : writer bought a house in a south-western suburb 
that the Merchandise Marks Act, for instance, of London. The sale took place at the mart in 
has done them more harm than good ; that the Tokenhouse Yard at one o’clock ; and the eight 
consular reports are frequently useless, because o’clock post that night brought a circular, posted 
the information is not always up to date, and is in London but coming from a firm in the suburb 
often made known to foreign trade-rivals instead in which the purchased house was situated, offer- 
of being available only to British firms. On ing to send an exjDerienced man, free of charge, 
the other hand, the Government for the time to estimate the cost of removal. On the next 
being affirm that if British trade is going to the morning a dairyman solicited our custom ; the 
bad, it is the fault of the British trader and his imjDortunate man called twice, and was successful, 
commercial traveller. To quote one sentence from A sf)eaker once tried to persuade a debating 
the report on British trade with the Argentine club that, taken all round, gambling was not 

Eepublic : ‘ It has been said to me ad nauseam, such a bad thing as moralists would have us 

in one form or another, “ We asked British believe. In the course of his remarks he declared 

manufacturers to do so and so, or to make this that Great Britain owed its empire to gambling, 

in such and such a way ; but they could not. That was inaccurate ; we owe it to the commercial 

or would not, and so we went elsewhere.”’ traveller — that is to say, to business. Su2:)posing 

However, the British trader at home, as a rule, either Erance or Germany sends out a geographical 
does not lack enterprise ; even among the smallest or zoological expedition, and then — tlie great char- 
firms a great deal of pushfulness can be found. acteristic of these expeditions being versatility — 
The writer knows of a firm who scored a point suddenly hoists its flag over a new territory, all 
off a German company, a feat which is f)ossible our statesmen do is to point out that when the 
in spite of all we hear of the Britishers’ mistakes Erench or Germans arrived in the coimtry they 
of the ^mumpsimus’ type, which the Germans, of found a Scotsman selling something, and there- 
course, always utilise with success. A German fore Britain had a f)rior interest and claim, 
firm brought out a folding letter-balance, on the Even our diplomatic squabbles, which are not 
pan of which were engraved the British postal all reported in the press, are caused by business 
rates and. the legend, ‘Made in Germany.’ Im- considerations. Some of our diplomatists could 
mediately after the whole consignment had been tell, if they would, of the war-clouds that gathered 
No. 193. — Yol. IV. All Bights Bescrvcd.'] Aug. 10, 1901. 
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on the horizon '^hen the price of a certain house- 
hold commoditr rose a penny a pound. A stor}^ 
is current in diplomatic circles of the son of a 
South American president ^vho wanted to go to 
Europe for a holiday. His father listened to the 
recpiest, hut regretted that his purse — and the 
purse of the Government too — was so low that he 
could not afford the expense ; hut the young man, 
ha'.dng suggested that he might he accredited to 
. the courts of Europe as an ambassador of the 
repuhlic, eventually had his wish gratified, and 
departed happy and gay, visiting several European 
courts and thoroughly enjo^nng his trip ; and not 
only did the embassy afford him a cheap holiday, 
hut it eventually gave a fillip to the trade of the 
capital of the repuhlic. It is a rule of inter- 
national etiquette that if one country sends an 
ambassador to another, the compliment must he 
returned : therefore all the European states visited 
by the president’s son sent an ambassador to the 
capital of the repuhlic, and for a time business 
there was quite flourisliing. The young man, of 
course, took all the credit for the sequel. 

Hr Carnegie believes that America is to be 
the Anglo-Saxon workshop and Britain the 
Anglo-Saxon playground of the future. Whether 
this prophecy prove true or not, it miLst be 
admitted tliat the Americans mean business ever}’ 
time, and that the descrij)tion of Daniel Webster 
as a steam-engine in troirsers is typical of the 
whole nation. The American’s biLsiness instinct 
makes him use the lift in preference to the stair, 
saving from thirty seconds to a minute each time ; 
and for the same reason he bolts his meals in a 
' quarter of an hour, incidentally suffering from 
chronic dyspepsia. A year’s abuse of pleasure 
brought us — so we are told — the bicycle-face ; in 
America the business-face is substituted. Even 
when the American comes over to Eurojoe for his 
holiday, his eye is always open to the main chance. 
The following stoiy is told of an American who 
visited an old English church and struck up a 
conversation vdth the rector : The two went up 
to the roof for the sake of the ^dew, and the 
' rector ]Dointed out how badly in need of repair 
were the leacb ; going on to talk in a hopeless 
way of the poverty of the parish. The American 
rubbed his chin, and then offered to put on a 
nev7 roof at his own expense. The delighted rector 
closed with the offer. The American was as good 
as his word ; and when, on the completion of 
the work, the rector thanked him effusively, he 
quietly confessed to having made a xery respect- 
able profit out of his ' charitable ’ work. The 
rector asked for an explanation ; and then the 
American informed him that there is a certain 
amount of silver in all lead, which was now 
extracted, iDut in old times it was left because its 
presence in the lead was not suspected. The 
quantity of silver in the lead on the church roof 
was sufficient to pay all expenses and to give the 
American a tangible profit. Later editions of 


the stor}', however, declare that when the Ameri- ' 

can was proceeding to cart away the old lead a 
man politely requested him to desist, as his firm 
had bought the lead from the rector, and he 
had been put in charge of it. It novr remains 
only for the iconoclast to rise and declare the 
stor}^ to be the product of some one’s diseased 
imagination. 

That business is sordid has been triumphantly 
disproved by the attitude of business men during 
the South African war ; but it used to be the 
fashion for literary men, who had never essayed 
a business career, or who had failed in the attempt, 
to declaim against the sordidness of commerce. 

Without going to the terminus, their opinions 
ran on the same lines as Chatterton’s, when he 
said : 

The composition of my soul is made 
Too great for servdle, avaricious trade; 

When raving in the lunacy of ink, 

I catch the pen and publish what I think. 

Literature, lilce other forms of art, has novr be- 
come a business, employing agents to secure the 
best prices for literary work. Proprietors of maga- 
zines advertise that they have so much a 

word for the use of, some celebrated author’s 

work ; when the tale is x)^^^dished in book -form 
the author receives so much per copy instead of 
taking a lump sum and washing his hands of the 
business. Even Chatterton had his moments of 
business. On one occasion he vTote a political 
essay for the 2\^orth Britoyi, which was not printed 
on account of the death of a patron, the Lord 

Hayor. This is the poet’s analysis of his 

emotions : 

Lost b 5 " the Lord Hayor’s death in 

this Essay. £1 11 6 

Gained in Elegies £2 2 0 

Do. in Essays 3 3 0 

5 5 0 

Am glad he is dead by £3 13 6 

If by this time a patron lias secured the position 
Hr Street has offered in a causerie in the "Pall 
Mall Magazine^ it is to be hoped that more 
generous treatment "will be meted out to him at 
his decease. Something, however, may be said in 
praise of the business tact of Hr Street. He has - ^ 

not only got an advertisement inserted in the ^ 

Images of the magazine itself for nothing, but he 
has been jmid for uniting it. 

Similar to Chatterton’s analysis is the way Lamb ‘ 

ends one of his letters, apologising for his sister, 1 

who is unable to pay a visit to a friend as had ^ 

been arranged : ^ I am sorry to put you to the 
expense of twopence postage. But I calculate thus : 
if Hary comes, she will eat beef, 2 plates, 4d. ; 
batter-pudding, 1 do., 2d. ; beer, a pint, 2d. ; uune, 

3 glasses, lid. (I drink no wine) ; chestnuts, after 
dinner, 2d. ; tea and supper, at moderate calcula- ^ 

tion, 9d. — 2s. 6d. From which deduct 2d. postage 
— 2s. 4d. You are a clean gainer by her not 
coming.’ 
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For art as superior to business we have been 
accustomed to turn our eyes' to the Latin nations, 
notably to France ; and yet it was there that the 
applause at theatres was exj^loited as a business. 
The business of the claque has been subdivided 
into many branches, all of which are controlled 
by one man, or group of men. The applauders — 
even the lady in the box who faints and the man 
who hisses at a good part in order to arouse the 
indignant enthusiasm of the audience — were all 
provided for so many tickets a performance, to be 
sold by agents to tlie public. So carefully were 
the plans of campaign thought out that the 
Whiteley of applause used to provide a man or 
a woman,' dressed in provincial style, to jump 
up and scream out, ^There’s the villain hiding 
behind that tree,^ or the like. We also hear of 
cowboys in the Far West pulling out their 
revolvers and peppering the melodramatic villain. 
On one occasion in a London theatre the busi- 
ness instinct came out in the ’same way. A 
relative of the lessee was enacting the part of an 
indignant father whose son had got into the hands 
of the money-lenders. In the ini;erview with the 
money-lender the father severely lectured him, 
and then demanded his son’s bill.' ‘ There, sir,’ 
he said, ‘ is my cheque for a thousand pounds.’ 
The money-lender was just reaching out for the 
cheque when a voice came from the -pit : ^ Don’t 
you take it, old chap. I ’ve ' got one of his 
now for six pound ten, and he ’s asked me to hold 
it for a fortnight.’ 

Most people know the story of the Jew who 
promised that if his father predeceased him he 
would put two hundred pounds in the coffin, 
Wlien the father died one of the Jew’s brothers 
asked him if the promise had been fulfilled. 
On being told it had, the thought struck him 
that the money might be more usefully dis- 
posed of ; but on looking into the coffin he found 
that, instead of two hundred sovereigns as ex- 
pected, there was a cheque for the amount made 
payable to the order of the deceased. 

A similar story, not knovm to the public gene- 
rally, is fathered on Mr Barry Pain. A German 
Jew carried on a money-lending business under 
the designation of ^a lady who had had a con- 
siderable fortune left her, and was prepared to 
lend it out at a short notice on note of hand.’ 
He succeeded in business, and eventually settled 
in a smart suburb of London. His one weakness 
was a desire for social position. He gi’adnally 
gained an entrance into the drawing-rooms of the 
neighbourhood ; but the door of one mansion re- 
mained obstinately closed to him. At last his 
chance came, as always hap^^ens in stories, and 
sometimes also in real life. A bazaar was held ; 
Lady S my the was one of the stall-holders. The 
Jew went to the bazaar, and having asked Lady 
Smythe how much she wanted for the whole 
stall, wrote out a cheque for the amount. After 
this Lady Smythe felt she could not ignore the 


Jew any longer, and sent him and his wife an 
invitation to one of her social functions. The 
Jew took the card to London and flaunted it in the 
eyes of his acquaintances. Then a few days later 
the money-lender unfortunately had to sue one of 
his clients, and he won his case ; but the discredit- 
able details came out, and the Bench confessed to 
a sincere regret at not being able to punish the 
plaintiff. MHien the Jew next met his friends 
he was chaffed unmercifully. ‘A^ot about your 
inwdation now?’ said one. ‘You will find dat 
the leetle barty is boot off, and de}^ won’t say 
when id is boot off to.’ At this the money-lender 
turned round indignantly. ‘ A^ot 1 ’ he exclaimed ; 
‘you dink me a fool? A^ot for do you dink I 
bring dat card to London — eh ? To have it 
sdamped. Dot is a gondract now, and Lady Smid 
must carry out her gondract. Ach, donner ! vot 
you dink ? ’ . 

Since writing this article, the author, in look- 
ing over the deeds and papers of an uneducated 
Irishman with some of the characteristics of Pk’e 
Gaudet, has met with a similar circumstance. A 
tenant wrote to the deceased excusing himself for 
not paying his overdue rent, ending with the 
X^romise that he would soon send a cheque for 
the amount. This letter had been taken to 
Somerset House and stamped. 

But business has its apotheosis. The world’s 
X)re-eminent business-man is Andrew Carnegie, a 
Scot who left Dunfermline in 1848 ; and, to pass 
over the intervening years, he is now the xiossessor 
of forty million X)Ounds invested in the preference 
stock of American industrial companies. This 
enormous fortune, which brings in over five thou- 
sand ]DOunds a day, has been built up on business 
Xn’incijDles and not by gambling. One of the most 
interesting facts about him is that he has invented 
an a^ffiorism : ‘ He who dies rich, dies disgraced.’ 
Mr Ehodes, too, in a conversation witli Mr Stead, 
once said, ‘Ho man should ever leave money to 
his children. It is a curse to them. ... As for 
any money you may have, it should all go. to 
the public service — to the State in some form or 
other.’ Mr Ehodes therefore X)rox)oses to give all 
his money to the State when he dies ; but Air 
Carnegie has gone one better, and x>rox)Oses to 
give away his hard cash before that event. 
Thus it would seem that by the benefactions of 
these two millionaires, whose ‘ gold has not crushed 
their imagination,’ we are helx^ed farther on the 
way towards satisfying the Chelsea School of 
Philosox)hy, with its comx>laints that though 
Plugson of St Dolly Undershot has conquered 
cotton, and made it into shirts, yet somehow the 
‘bar e-backs’ are worse covered than ever. 'In 
one respect the South African is higher than 
the Chelsea ideal. Plugson says to liis workers, 
‘Hoble sx)inners, this is the hundred thousand we 
have gained, wherein I mean to dwell and x>Hnt 
vinej'ards ; the hundred thousand is mine, the 
three-and-sixpence daily was yours. Adieu, noble 
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spinners ! Drink my liealtli with this groat 
each which I give 3 ’'ou over and above.’ The 
Chelsea ideal is that of William the Ironcntter : 
‘ Hoble fighters, this is the land we have gained ; 
be I Lord in it — what we call Law-ward, main- 
tainer and keeper of Heaven’s Laws ; be I Law- 
ward, or in high orthoepy Lord in it, and be ye 
Loyal 'Men around me in it ; and we will stand 
by one another, as soldiers round a captain, for 
again we shall have need of one another.’ The 
South African millionaire says, ‘Men, this is the 
land we have won for the 'dominating nation. 
Come, you and I, let us develop that waste 
land yonder, build a raibvay here, run a tele- 
grajdi there. There are your wages, sufficient to 
keep you working, and somewhat beyond ; if you 
have more you will only waste it on wine and 
similar things. I am a Darwinian ; and I know 
that if there is any fitness in you you will live, 
and if there is no fitness in you I should be 
committing a crime in helping you to linger on. 
However, I intend getting what good I can out 
of you for the dominating nation, and I usually 
get my way.’ 


One of Carlyle’s critical remarks about Dickens 
was that his theory of life was entirely wrong : 
‘He thought men ought to be buttered up, and 
the world made soft and accommodating for 
them, and all sorts of fellows have turlvey for 
their Christmas dinner. But it was not in this 
manner that the eternal laws operated, but quite 
otherwise.’ Mr Rhodes thought out the method 
of the eternal laws in the solitudes of South 
Africa, and his money is not to go to ‘all sorts 
of fellows,’ but to the imperial purse of England, 
because it is his faith that the English race — 
Briton, South African, Australian, or American — 
is the race that is fittest. On the other hand, Mr 
Carnegie, by his munificent gift of two millions 
sterling to the Scottish' universities, and his con- 
tinued gifts for free libraries, seems to favour 
learning and libraries. We have our smaller 
anti-Plugsons, donors of art-palaces and founders 
of beneficial trusts. In Mr Carnegie and Mr 
Rhodes we have two world-wide anti-Plugsons ; 
but the next odd number is always better than 
the even, and, in matters like this, triple are 
preferable to dual alliances. 


THE LOYE AFFAIRS OF JHLIHS STAHDEH. 

CHAPTER YIII. 


LL the v^ay home j\Irs Trevanion 
was full of querulous complaints 
about the trouble that having an 
invalid at the Court for an indefi- 
nite time would entail upon her. 
Beatrice, whose nerves felt all on 
edge, positively longed to shake her, and even 
Effie’s equanimity was rather disturbed, and she 
suggested that it would perhaps have been better 
to let him go to the infirmar}" after all. 

They were still debating the matter as they 
drew near the town. The news of the accident 
had been already spread abroad, for the doctor’s 
messenger on a fast-trotting pony had reached the 
town before them. 

The first of their acquaintances they met was 
Miss Caradoc, who stopped them to ask for par- 
ticulars. i\Irs Trevanion told her, in her some- 
what rambling style of discourse, aU that had 
happened and how they were going to nurse him 
up at the Court. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Miss Caradoc, ‘of course you 
have the first right to him. If he had been going 
to his own house, I was thinking of offering to 
take him in ; in fact, I had already ordered pre- 
parations to be made. I have a bedroom on the 
ground-floor that would have done nicely for 
him, and it would have been almost as handy 
for the doctors as the infirmary.’ 

Mrs Trevanion’s face brightened perceptibly. 
‘ It might really be better for him,’ she said ; ‘ we 


must not study our own wishes, but what is best 
in his interest.’ 

‘ It would be a great pleasure to me to have 
him,’ urged Miss Caradoc in her gently persua- 
sive tones, ‘ not only because I like him person- 
ally, but because I feel that I owe him a debt of 
gratitude for what he has done for a poor family 
in whom I am much interested. Ho one knows 
how kind he has been 1 ’ 

At that instant she looked up, and caught 
Beatrice off her guard. The love, joy, and pride 
with which her eyes were aflame when she heard 
this praise of Julius made them look like stars 
in her pale, set face. The two women had not 
met half-a-dozen times, but in that one glance 
Miss Caradoc read the other’s secret and saw into 
the depths of her soul. 

After a few protestations for form’s sake, Mrs 
Trevanion agreed to the change of j^lan. 

‘Dr Bowden will be only too glad not to have 
to bring him all the way up to the Court,’ she 
said ; ‘ only we must drive back to meet him and 
let him know.’ 

‘ If you are so done uj) with all you have gone 
through,’ suggested Miss Caradoc, ‘why not let 
one of the young ladies go back with me in a 
fly to meet the doctor?’ 

Beatrice was about to start forward and offer 
to go, but she hastily checked herself. It was 
Effie’s right. 

Miss Caradoc was looking at Effie, who began 
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to collect lier belongings and said faintly, ‘Yes, I 
Avill go/ 

‘Can you stand it, my dear?^ asked Mrs 
Trevanion. ‘ If not, I dare say Beatrice would 
be kind enougli to go. — I cfuite envy you," slie 
went on, turning to the latter, ‘ for being so strong 
and healtliy and able to stand sucli sights. Poor 
Effie and I are so terribly sensitive. And then, 
of course, he is more to us.’ 

‘Does he look very dreadful?’ Effie asked. 

‘Not at all.’ Beatrice could not help a little 
hardness creeping into her voice. It was difficult 
to keep down the tempest in her heart. Here 
was she, longing, craving to be by his side to helj) 
him, while Effie — for whose sake alone she re- 
frained — was only considering how much pain the 
sight of him would give her ! 

Miss Caradoc waited in silence. 

‘Yes, I will go,’ said Effie at last. 

Beatrice never knew how she lived through 
that drive to the Court. She was dimly aware 
of a constant stream of talk from jMrs Trevanion, 
to which she made some sort of an answer occa- 
sionally. It was with a sense of infinite relief 
that she at last locked lierseH into her bedroom 
and was able to let her grief have way. 

The scalding tears and the sobs that shook 
her whole frame relieved the tension of her over- 
Avrought nerves, after the restraint she had put 
ujDon herself for so long. For an hour or two 
she lay there undisturbed. Then, when she heard 
the carriage-wheels upon the gravel, she rose and 
bathed her face and eyes. This must be Effie 
returning, and she must begin again to play her 
part of sympathetic looker-on. 

For the first time a feeling of guilt toAvards 
Effie arose in her mind. This love, she reflected, 
that had come upon her and disturbed her AAdiole 
being in this strange, tumultuous AA'ay, had come 
Avithout her Avill or knoAAdedge. If Julius lived 
— and at the thought her unspoken prayer Avent 
up to heaA^en, ‘ Let Julius live ! Mine or hers, 
let Julius INe!’ — if Julius liA^ed, she AA^ould go 
right aAvay and come no more into their liA^es ; 
and he Avould forget her — in time he AA^ould forget 
her — and Eflie and he Avould be happy together, 
as they Avere before she came. 

She AA'as xdanning no treachery against Effie ; 
on the contrary, for Effie’s sake she AA’as re- 
nouncing all that made life SAveet ; and so AAdaen 
she heard Effie’s A^oice at the door she let her 
in, and listened to all she had to say Avith a 
calmness that Avas almost overacted. 

Effie’s neAA^s Avas good beyond her utmost ex- 
pectation. The doctors Avere nearly positwe noAV 
that the spine Avas not broken, nor even seri- 
ously injured, though the Auolent concussion it 
had receiA^ed made it quite natural that Julius 
should haA^e thought so. The use of his limbs 
Avould come back, they belieA^ed, to him in time. 
One of the bones of the fore-arm Avas broken, 
and, of course, the shock to the sj^stem had been 


of a very serious character ; but they thought it 
possible that in a feAV months he might be as 
sound a man as ever — that Avas, if all Avent Avell. 

The tAVo girls kissed one another and cried a 
little out of pure relief. 

‘Aunt Clara has been talking so horridly,’ said 
Effie i)^esently. ‘She AAns afraid he might l:)e 
an inA^alid for life, and she said in that case I 
could not, of course, marry him. She might Avait 
till it is proved AAdiether the doctors are right, 
and not suggest such horrid possibilities.’ 

‘But surely you are your oaaui mistress,’ said 
Beatrice, ‘and could marry Avhom you liked?’ 

‘ Well, yes, in a Avay ; but Aunt Clara’s approval 
Avould make an immense difference to me. She 
could be A’ery AundictiAm if she Avere displeased, 
and she could not only leaAm her money else- 
A\diere, but she could also make things A^ery 
unpleasant for me in this neighbourhood.’ 

Beatrice could not help thinking that if she 
had been free to love Julius Standen, no aunt’s 
ai^proA’al or patronage Avould liaA^e Aveighed AAuth 
her for a moment ; but she fought doAAUi the 
thought. She must school herself resolutely not 
to think of Julius Standen save as Effie’s hus- 
band. What he had said to her that day Avould 
iieA’er have passed his lij^s unless he had believed 
that only a feAV hours of life remained to him. 

She AA’as thanlcful that Effie did not question 
her at all as to A\diat had i^assed doAvn there at 
the foot of the cliffs. All Effie had asked AA^as, 
‘Were jmu not frightened AA’lien you AA’ere AAdth. 
him? The doctor told me you Avould both have 
been AA^ashed aAA^ay if those fishermen had not 
come in time.’ 

‘No, I AA^asn’t frightened,’ ansAvered Beatrice 
cj^uietly. She coidd almost find it in her heart 
to Avish that they had been left there to die 
together. If life Avas to be all like to-day — one 
long struggle to rej^ress her dee2)est feelings, her 
strongest instincts — Avould it not haA^e been better 
to liaA'e gone doAA’n into the dej^ths Avith Julius, 
hand in hand ? 

Beatrice, hoAA^eA^er, AA^as a healthy-minded girl, 
not imbued Avith the preA^alent fin-de-siede belief 
in the futility of all things. She belieA’ed in the 
Providence that ‘ shapes our ends, rough-heAA^ them 
hoAv Ave AAull,’ and indeed she needed all the faith 
that Avas in her at the crisis she Avas noAv passing 
through. 

‘You are braver than I,’ Effie continued. ‘I 
am sure I could neA-er haA^’e scrambled doAA’n that 
terrible cliff.’ 

‘Oh, I AA’as alAA’ays a bit of a tomboy,’ said 
Beatrice ; and then Effie left her. 

One thing Beatrice resoHed on before she 
AA’ent to rest that night, and that AA^as to cut 
short her visit to the Court. It had been ar- 
ranged that she should sjDend the summer there, 
as Lessinghain Hall, her Sussex home, AA’as under- 
going repair. Her father had not long since 
married again : and though Beatrice and her 
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young stei>mofclier got on, as every one re- 
marked, wonderfully well, she felt prett}^ certain 
that the latter would rather not have her 
accompany them on the round of visits they 
were pa}dng. 

Beatrice had a married sister in London, and 
to her she resolved to write, begging her to send 
an urgent summons to town. jMaisie was kind 
and always quick to understand ; she would know 
that Beatrice wanted to get away from the Court, 
and w'ould not press for reasons. It ^v'ould he 
easier to fight out the hard battle she had to 
fight if she were right away from J ulius and Effie. ! 


She would strive to forget this brief madness 
that had 2 :>ossessed her ; she would not see him 
again till she had learned to meet him with cahii 
friendliness as Effie's husband. 

However, she must ’write to hun once ; it would 
be easier to write than to speak what she had 
to say. Slie must tell him that all that had 
l^assed between them that fateful day was to be 
as if it had never been. He would know that, 
now that life had been given back to him, his 
duty to Effie lay plain before him. She felt it 
was for her to clear up the situation ; to him the 
task would be infinitely harder. 


THE WROHGS OF ^SALMO SALAR.^ 

By Augustus Grimble. 


HE ajDpointment of yet another 
pLO^^al Commission, with the Earl 
Elgin as chairman, to incpiire 
hrto the working of the existing 
salmon-fishery laws, has raised the 
hopes of the many \v}\o would 
like to be able to eat salmon at a moderate 
price that something will at last be done to 
make this fish a food-supply in the fullest ac- 
ceptation of the term. Likewise, the result 
of this inquiry is anxiously looked forward 
to by the x^^'op^i^iors of the numerous small 
west coast rivers that formerly abounded in 
salmonidas, but are now nearly fisliless ; while 
the owners of the larger rivers of the east 
coast fully recognise that it is only the magni- 
tude of their streams that has hitherto saved 
them from a like fate, and are quite alive to 
the fact that unless some drastic changes are 
made in the existing laws the lot of the west 
coast rivers must also eventually become theirs. 
Anglers, too, know that if there is to be 
improved sport for them, there must, of 
necessity, be a proportionate increase in the 
number of salmon cajDtui’ed by the nets, and 
that this can only be brought to pass by allow- 
ing greater quantities of fish to enter all the 
rivers for breeding purposes. 

Thus there will altogether be a A'ery large 
nimiber of persons deeply interested in the doings 
of this Eoyal Commission of 1900. Personally I 
am only concerned to the extent of hoping tliat 
some day I may be able to buy Pebriiary salmon 
at a shilling a pound, and that in the near future 
I may catch them at a less cost than ten pounds 
apiece ; but though I ha’s^e not the good-fortune — 
or perhaps the ill-fortune — to be a river-owner, 
and so compelled to breed and protect fish for 
others to catch legally or illegally, I have many 
friends who are in that unfair and disheartening 
position, and to some extent I am authorised 
to speak for them. Therefore, before the Eoyal 
Commission meets, or at any rate before it 


arrives at conclusions, it may be as well to direct 
X^ublic attention to the wrongs and abuses that 
require redress, which are chiefly in connection 
with. the following subjects: 

(1) The prevention of poaching and scrmging. 

(2) The prevention of any further increase in 
the numbers of the bag and stake nets, and the 
enforcement of the weekly close-time. 

(3) To provide for the making of alterations in 
the existing estuary lines and in the annual and 
weekly close-times. 

(4) To advise the conferring on the Secretary 
of vState, or on District Boards, powers to 
X^lace ladders on sucli obstructions the opening 
iq) of which would be greatly for the benefit 
of the loublic and the salmon ; and to claim all 
such newly-formed fisheries as Crown iDro23erty, to 
be offered in the first instance to the rq^arian 
owners. 

Let me now try to deal shortly with these 
matters in the order in which they • are 
mentioned. 

(1) The jDoachers who live by scringing avouM 
soon find the game Avas not Avorth the candle if 
a minimum fine Avas fixed sufficiently lieaAq^ to do 
aAA^ay AAuth the chance of any 2>i’ofit being made 
on an illegal haul ; a second coiiAUction should 
entail a double and a third should 

result in im2)risonment AAdthout the ojDtion of a 
fine. In all cases AAkere the offence Avas j)roved, 
the magistrate should have no discretion in the 
matter of the penalty. Next, the x^m'chasers of 
^maclied fish should be on the same footing 
as the buyers of x^o^^hed game ; and constables, 
AA^ater-bailiffs, &c. should have the same 
to search fish-^Doachers, or those aiding or abetting 
them, as they noAA^ have Avith regard to game- 
j)oachers. Eishmongers or others having salmonidm 
in their 2 )ossession should be compeEed to give 
an account to authorised persons as to hoAv they 
got the fish ; they should be obliged to kee]) a 
book, like game-dealers, in AAkich all xp^-ii^chases 
are entered, 'and from AA'hom made, Avith the. 
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legal presumption to be against tlie possessor at 
all seasons of tlie year. All these matters are 
law in England, where they have been found so 
effective that fish-poaching has been nearly stamped 
out. Why, then, should they not be applied to 
Scotland, where the salmon-fisheries are of ten 
times greater value than those of the sister 
Idngdom ? It should also be made illegal to offer 
for sale sea-trout below a certain size ; this is 
done with crabs and lobsters, and wliy not with 
sea-trout? A short, simple act, somewhat on the 
above lines, would not only deal with the scringers 
but also with every other sort of j)Of^cher, and 
would certainly help to make salmon more 
plentiful. 

My readers must not run away with the im- 
pression that all these and many of the following 
ideas are evolved entirel}’’ from my own head. 
They are chiefly the condensed opinions of such 
experts as Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, Lord 
AlDinger, Maclaine of Lochbuie, Captain SteAvart 
of Fasnacloich, Colonel Spencer Stanhope, Captain 
Campbell of InA^erneil, Mr Duncan Darroch of 
Torridon, and a great many others too numerous 
to mention. 

(2) In the year 1800 bag and stake nets did not 
exist, and then every salmon river swarmed Avith 
fish — tAvo facts Avhich are indisputable. In 1900 
upAvards of tAvo thousand bag-nets Avere Avorking on 
the Scotch coasts ; eA^ery river shoAved a decrease 
in the numbers of its salmon, Avhile many Avere 
reduced to a practically fishless state during the 
netting season. The laAVS that govern these nets 
Avere made in 1862 ; but there never has been at 
any time an attemjDt to limit them. In 1862 
there Avere in round numbers one thousand of 
these nets on the Avhole of the coasts of Scotland ; 
and in order to protect salmonidae against their 
iwages, it Avas considered necessary, and ordered, 
that none of these nets should Avork Avithin four 
hundred yards of the mouth of any riA^er ; also, 
the present annual and Aveekly close-times Avere 
fixed on the basis that they Avere dealing Avith 
these thousand nets and no more. But in 1900, 
only thirty-eight years after the passing of the 
acts of 1862 — it Avas found that there Avere approxi- 
mately just two thousand nets at AVork — exactly 
double the original number dealt Avith by the 
acts of 1862, Avhich, in order to protect the fish, 
proAuded for an annual close-time of one himdred 
and sixty-eight da3^s, and a Aveekl}^ one of thirty- 
six hours. Therefore, Avith two thousand nets to 
deal Avith in place of one thousand, it is surely 
a self-evident proposition that the annual and 
Aveekly close-times and the limit distance all 
require lengthening in order to meet the destruc- 
tion caused by the extra thousand nets. Thus 
the annual close-time might Avell be made to 
commence ten days earlier than it noAv does, 
AAuth the Aveekly one beginning on Friday at 
6 P.M., instead of on Saturday ; Avhile the limit 
distance could be fairly extended from four 


hundred yards to half a mile. Fiulher, some 
time during July a close- time of a Avhole Aveek 
or even of ten days might be imposed all over 
Scotland, Avhich Avould to some extent neutralise 
the yearly grilse slaughter, and give them a fair 
chance of entermg the rwers ; for no one can 
contend that to massacre the babies is the proper 
Avay to ensure an increase of any population. If 
something of this kind Avere made laAv, and the 
bag-nets kept strictly to their present numbers, 
then in a few years salmon for food, for netting, 
and for sport aa^ouM be more plentiful even than 
they eA^er have been ; but unless a strict Ihnit 
is placed on the numbers of the bag-nets, all 
legislation for the jArotection and increase of the 
fish Avould surely be met by an increase in the 
number of nets as soon as the ncAV laAA'S began 
to bear fruit in the shape of a larger supply of 
fish. 

It AA^ould occupy too much space to enter into 
the question of compensation to those AAdiose nets 
might be done aAAuy Avith by the extension of 
the four hmidred yards limit ; but it may be 
mentioned that in many instances the OAvners of 
the bag-nets haA^e taken the hiAV into their own 
hands and started them Avithout grant or per- 
mission from the CroAvn. I knoAV also some 
instances in AAdiich bag-nets are Avorked much 
nearer to a’ river-mouth than four hundred 
yards. The little Caithness stream, the Forss, 
has a net close to its mouth ; and the LangAvell 
and Berriedale Eivers, AAdiich unite and fall into 
the sea at Berriedale, haA^e several sets of nets 
all AVorking Avithin four hundred yards of the 
mouth. There are further minor details — such as 
‘ outrigging,^ the jimction of stake and bag nets, 
the distance they should be apart, and the length 
they should be alloAved to extend seaAAurds — 
requirmg attention and in most cases alteration. 

A crying evil of the present system is the 
non-obserA^ance by the bag-nets of the Aveekly 
close-time. From the mouth of the TAveed to that 
of the Helmsdale, the coasts are so thickl}^ popu- 
lated and so much imder obserA^ation that this 
offence is almost unheard of ; but from Helms- 
dale • to Duncansby Head, from thence to Cape 
Wrath, and then folio Aving doAvn the Avest coast 
right uj) to and round the Mull of Kint}U’e, 
AAdiereA^er these bag-nets are placed in out-of-the- 
AA^a}^ lilaces there one and all do they cease to 
observe the Aveekly close-time. During the last 
tAA'enty years there, is hardly a Avest coast pro- 
prietor AA'ho has not complained bitterly and 
frequently to the Fishery Board about this ; yet 
nothing has eA^er been done, and these illegal 
proceedings are at the j^i’esent day more 2^i’<^va- 
lent than they have eA'er been. As long as the 
2)enalties are paltry, and as long as the tacksmen 
their men by results — the more fish the 
more money — so long for certain aauH tliis state 
of aftaim continue. 

As far back as 1884 Mr Duncan Darroch 
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of Torridon wote as follows to tlie Eisliery 
Board : 

‘Tlie extinction of tlie fisli would have heen 
more gradual had the net-fishers complied with 
the law ; hut shortly after I came here in 1874, 
hearing that the Sunday slap was never given, 
I sent to see on the 28th of June. The Saturday 
was very fine and calm— so calm that my 
children were fishing in a punt till 8.20 p.m. ; 
my men found all the nets fishing merrily. And 
the next Saturday, July 4th, in fine weather, 
eight nets were again found fishing. I ascer- 
tained then that the fishermen were paid by 
results according to the fish thej’’ caught, and 
that if they considered the weather too rough 
to take in the leaders on Saturday, they thought 
they acted more piously in fishing on and taking 
our fish on Sunday for their ovm gain than 
in lifting the leaders on that day. So that they 
had every inducement to take it easy on 
Saturday night, knowing that if they could only 
say it was too rough they got extra jprofit for 
themselves. This being the state of the case, I 
had given up all hope of protecting my pro- 
perty, and dro^Dped inspecting as a useless and 
troublesome farce ; but now, as inquiry is being 
made, I hojDe that the case of the west coast 
rivers may be reconsidered.’ 

Nothing resulted from the inquiry here alluded 
to, much to the surprise and disappointment of 
the proprietors ; therefore it is all the more 
to be hoped and expected that the Commission 
of 1900 will make some recommendations that 
are likely to restore fish to these ruined rivers. 

Mr Darroch j^roceeds to say : ‘ Mr Murray of 
Lochcarron and I are most anxious to improve 
the fishery. We have talked of making a fish- 
ladder or blasting to let the fish freely up into 
the large spavming - beds of Loch Damph and 
its feeders. I have been advised to make pools 
in the Torridon, and would be glad to try 
breeding * and Mr Murray wishes to improve 
Loch Doule. But so long as the law gives the 
whole of our fish to the lower j^roprietor, it is 
not worth our while to sj^end one j^enny in de- 
velo^Ding the resources of our waters. The upjDer 
proprietors, who hold the river fisheries by 
Ro^^al Charters, get ten fish in a year ; while the 
lower proprietor, who has no river at all in Loch 
Torridon, and who neither breeds nor preserves 
salmon there, has been taking out of our stock 
the produce of eight or nine nets— a produce 
which I have been told must amount to many 
hundred pounds’ worth of salmon annually before 
it can 2 )ay the lessee. The lessees of nets should 
be obliged to give accurate returns of the fish 
they catch, so that the Secretary of State could 
see whether the take of fish was fairly divided 
between the upper and lower proprietor ; as 
things are at present there are no means what- 
ever of ascertaining the nmount of fish intercepted 
by the nets. 


‘If something be not done speedily the salmon 
on the north-west coast of Scotland will soon 
become practically extinct, which is the more 
to be regretted as the evident intention of the 
Legislature in 1862 was to protect the rivers, and, 
while reserving a fair share to the lower pro- 
prietors, to protect and breed salmon ; instead of 
which, the tenor of the act and the dealings of 
the Commissioners have left the uppier j)i^oprietors 
bound and helpless in the hands of the lower 
2 )roj)rietors and their lessees.’ 

With regard to Mr Darroch’s sensible suggestion 
that the lessees of nets should be obliged to make 
returns of their takes to Government, it is incom- 
prehensible to me why every netting owner has 
not long ago insisted on such a return being made 
to him, together with the number of nets used 
and men employed. But the bulk of the pro- 
prietors do not do this. Thirty or forty years 
ago they or their agents got a rent, say, of two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year from a tacks- 
man for the right of netting a certain stretch of 
seashore ; and as long as the two hundred and 
fifty pounds are paid, the proprietor has usually 
been content to accept it without any inquiry 
into the value of the jproperty surrendered. If 
such returns were made and the owner became 
aware his tenant was catching each season ten 
thousand fish averaging eight pounds in weight, 
realising at tenpence a pound a gross return 
of three thousand three hundred and thirt 3 "-three 
poimds sterling, he would then have been in 
a position to see if he was getting a fair rental, 
and in almost every case he would have foimd 
he was throwing away a veiy nice income by not 
working the nets for himself. There are certainly 
two sets of nets now worked on neaidy the above 
lines, each of which is worth full}’' four times the 
rent ]paid. I know also of another case where a 
proprietor is losing a really fine income by not 
working his nettings and his rod-fishings to their 
best advantage. 

This, however, is a digression from the subject 
of the non-observance of the weekly close-time. 
My statements are sufficient to show that it is 
certain this is a common practice all round the 
north and west ' coasts of Scotland ; and, Hsly 
Lords and Gentlemen of the Commission of 1900, 
the public and the river-ovmers look to you for 
a remedy. I think it would be an advantage if 
river pro]3rietors were to subscribe to a fund to 
reward the inventor of some mechanical ajDpliance 
that could be used from the shore in all weathers, 
and without using a boat, to disconnect the leads 
from the bag, or by which the bag itself might 
be sj)rung. If some mechanism could be devised 
for this purpose, the reward and the royalties 
would well pay the inventor ; for there is but 
little doubt, provided the appliances were cheap 
and effective, that the Eishery Board would insist 
on their use for all nets everywhere, and thus 
put an end to this vexatious and illegal fishing. 
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(3) A study of tlie estuary limits marked out for 
most rivers renders it clear that they have been 
fixed more in the interests of the net-owners than 
in those of the salmon or the river-jproprietors. 
For one instance of a fair and proper estuaiy 
there are at least twenty cases in which the limits 
and lines are too small. The peculiarity with 
regard to them is, that when once fixed no power 
exists to alter them — an absurd state of affairs 
which has entailed many hardshi]3s. Fishery 
insjDectors have often pointed out the desirability 
of giving some one the power of amending the 
limits of an estuary on the receipt of a j)etition, 
and after hearing all the evidence. In some 
instances it is ludicrous that no such power exists, 
for in the case of the estuary of the Kyle of 
Sutherland it is self-evident that, by a clerical 
error in defining the limits, the word ‘south’ has 
been used for ‘ north ,* ’ hut the mistake has stood 
for many years, for no one can rectify it 1 

In the case of the Halladale Eiver no one 
in the district knows which are the ‘ Salmon 
Eocks’ named in the definition of the estuary, 
and advantage has been taken of the uncertainty 
to place nets nearer to the mouth of the river 
than they should he. Yet there is no power 
vested in any one to explain or define the where- 
abouts of the said ‘Salmon Eocks.’ In the case 
of the Balgay and Torridon, the Commissioners 
visited that district in the absence of the owners, 
and without consulting them fixed the estuary line 
in the very worst place possible for the salmon 
and the river-owners ; and though Sir J ohn Steuart 
of Lochcarron, when he found what had been 
done, did all he could by ' appealing to Lord 
Moncreiff to have it altered, it was found that 
the injurj^ was irreparable. There are many other 
cases on all-fours with these instances ; and as 
there can be no valid reason why the limits of 
an estuary should be unalterable, it is to be hoped 
the Eoyal Commission will strongly advise the 
granting of sufhcieiit power in this matter to the 
Secretar}^ of State or to the Fishery Board — to 
the latter authority for choice. The recipient of 
such power should also he able to make small 
alterations in the weekly and annual close-times. 
At present there are upwards of fifty riA^ers 
opening in February in AAdiich no clean fish are 
ever seen until the end of March — in some cases 
not till the end of April or even the end of May. 
I have sought in vain for any explanation of Avhy 
these numerous streams should be opened by laAv 
so long before they are opened by nature. 

(4) For the last tAventy years 'each succeeding 
Inspector of Fisheries has made recommendations 
and suggestions as to obstructions ; and all haA^e 
been fruitless, although the benefits that Avould 
accrue to the pubEc and^ to the salmon have been 
forcibly pointed out so often. 

The three principal existing obstructions are on 
the respective falls of the Tummel, the Conon, 
and the Spean. The first-mentioned fall bars 


salmon from no less^ than fifty miles of rh^ers 
and tAventy thousand acres of lochs. The Conon 
fall keeps fish out of nearly tAventy miles of riA’er 
and nine lochs, one of AAdiich — Loch Luichart — is 
ten miles long, and another — Loch Eosque — about 
seven. The Spean falls at Mounessie and InA’er- 
lair forbid access to some tAventy-fiA-e miles of 
rivers and three large lochs, one of AAdiich— Loch 
Laggan — is fully ten miles in length. Therefore, 
altogether, these three falls represent about a 
hundred miles of fine angling streams and good 
spaAAming grounds, together Avith upAA-ards of fifty 
thousand acres of lochs from AAdiich fish are at 
present barred, though a comparatively small out- 
lay Avould suffice to salnionise the AAdiole of them. 

The conflicting interests of the A^arious pro- 
prietors alone prevent this being done. Some 
fear lest the opening up of the falls Avould take 
all the fish aAA^ay from them ; others dread any 
alteration in the beauties of the falls ; and, again, 
some AAdio have charters of the fisheries beloAV the 
falls claim the right of all the iieAv fisheries that 
Avould be formed if the Avaters above them Avere 
salmonised. Thus there is a deadlock all round, 
although in the case of the charter-holder it seems 
against common-sense for any one to contend that 
a deed dated long before the idea aa^s entertained 
of artificially taking fish up aj)j)arently unsur- 
mounlable falls could carry that AAdiich did not 
exist. For this reason a CroAAUi grant could only 
apply to the fisheries AAdiich then actually existed, 
and could not convey something AAdiich had no 
existence at the time the charter AA’as given. The 
laAAyers might make a jiretty fight OA^er it, but 
I think common-sense Avould Avin ; although it 
Avould be better for all concerned if x^i’o^^rietors 
Avould come to some amicable agreement. It is 
quite certain, hoAA^eA’-er, that any neAV fisheries 
formed by opening up falls AAmuld really belong 
to the CroAAui, for Avlien ]\Ir Grant of IiiA^ermoriston 
laddered the Moriston falls, though he had a 
charter of the fishings heloAA", and though the riA^er 
above belonged entirely to him, yet the Crown 
claimed and gained the iieAv fishings, and then 
granted a charter to Mr Grant at a small rent. 
It does not seem quite fair that a feAv gentlemen 
should be able to preA^ent the salnionising of sucli 
a large extent of AA^ater as is here indicated ; it 
is someAvhat of an abuse of the rights of pro- 
pertqq for AAdiich it is to he hoped the jiresent 
Eoyal Comniission Avill devise some remedial 
measures. 

With regard to hatcheries, there is a difference 
of opinion as to their usefulness. dWiere, liOAveA^er, 
the return of fry made to the rwer nearlj'- equals 
the number of eggs taken from it, then surely 
that must, in the long-run, far exceed any natiu'al 
yield ; for in a hatchery, floods, frosts, and droughts 
are poAverless to destroy the OA^a, and the eggs are, 
moreover, protected from the raA^ages of fish or 
birds. At present there are many hatcheries main- 
tained privately — perhaps some tAA^enty in all — of 
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wliicli tlie one at Gordon Castle is tlie largest and 
best managed, and where fiy are now kept for a 
whole year before being turned into the Sj)ey — an 
experiment which I think A\dll be richly rewarded. 
Some of these hatcheries belong to District Boards, 
some to private gentlemen, and some -to those who 
breed for sale. Eow, if there is any good at all 
in hatcheries, every large river should have at 
least two, and the District Board should have 
power to order their construction and maintenance 
by putting a j;?*o rata tax on all dermng profit 
or sport from the river or its coast-fishings. In the 
United States and Canada hatcheries have been most 
successfully established and maintained by Govern- 
ment ; but in Scotland, where we have been legis- 
lating for salmon for hundreds of years, the State 
has never even proposed to do anything to help 
artificial propagation. In the United States there 
is a completely organised Government dejDartment 
for the purpose of breeding fish artificially in order 
to increase the stock in the rivers and lakes, and 
likewise to sup^Dly fry to those waters in which 
fish once existed, and where they have become 
extinct from pollution, obstruction, over-netting, or 
any other cause. The Americans say that Great 
Britain jorotects fish (venj, very badly, I say) and 
does not breed them ; the United States breeds 
fish and does not protect them. How successful 
the Americans have been may be judged by the 
following extract from a letter written by Pro- 
fessor Baird, of Washington, to the Commissioner of 
Pisheries for Canada : ‘ In the Sacramento Eiver 
we are absolutely certain of our groiuid, having 
brought up the supply of salmon to more than 
its pristine condition of abundance by jdanting 
about two million of young fish every year. The 
catch there has increased in five years from five 
million to fifteen million pounds, and in 1881 
there were more fish than could be utilised in all 
the canning establishments on the river. Ho one 
questions in the remotest degree the thorough 
efficiency and success of the artificial work.^ As I 
am myself a firm believer in American shreAvdness, 
so therefore am I an advocate of State-aided 
hatcheries. Only limit the numbers of the bag- 
nets to be dealt with, and then the natural pro- 
lificness of the salmon, aided by science and 2 )ro 2 Der 
laws, would soon make our waters teem with fisli ; 
but as long as any increase in the stock of fish 
is at once met by an increase in the number of 
destroying engines, then it is clear there can be 
no improvement. 

Poor Eoyal Commissioners ! If you are really 
going to tackle more eftectively than your pre- 
decessors the numerous abuses and conflicting 
interests that exist on the Solway shores, you 
Avill indeed have your hands full ! The following 
will be the matters’ in which public interest will 
centre. On the English shore the weekly close- 
time is forty-two hours, from Saturday at 6 a.m. 
to midnight on Sunday ; in Scotland, barely a 
mile away, it is thirty-six hours, from 6 p.m. on 


Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday — an anomaly which ; 

requires altering, as it is taken advantage of to fish | 

all parts of the Solway until 6 p.m. on Saturday, 1 

and to commence again at midnight on Sunday, j 

thus reducing the real weekly close-time to thirty ; 

hours. On the English shore no nets are per- 
mitted with a mesh of less than tv^o inches, or 
eiglit inches square ; on the Scotch shore the j 

limit is one and three-quarter inches, or seven f 

inches round. In England fixed engines — that is, ' 

bag and stake nets — are prohibited ; but a mile i 

off, on the Scotch shore, they exist and are legal. 

On the English side the Eden District Board t 

issue licenses to fish with drift-nets ; on the 
Scotch side these nets are illegal ! In Cumber- 
land water-bailiffs have the power to search , 
boats, nets, &c. ; in Scotland the 3 ’ cannot do this. 

A slunmons issued against a jDoacher in Scotland 
is not ser\iceable in England, and vice versa. 

The yearly close-times of the two shores also 
differ ; which, though regrettable, is perhaps 
unavoidable, as the Eden is an early river, whEe 
the Esk, Annan, and Hith are late ones ; and it ^ 

appears as if the only way of getting over this 
and some of the other netting troubles would be 
by marking out by buoys the English and Scotch 
sides of the Solway. 

The Solway is also netted in all sorts of 
Elegal ways ; but the worst of all is the whammel, 
or hang-net. In this business there are some 
forty boats occupied ; and as each net is from 
three hundred to eight hundred yards in length, 
at low- water it covers the whole channel, and 
hardly a fish escapes. The end of it farthest 
from the boat is fastened to a stout spar with a 
buoy on the top, and so weighted as to float 
upright, while the net has bladders or cork 
floats on the ujqDer side and leaden sinliers on | 

the lower one. Thus, as . the tide begins to ebb 
these long walls of net are floated down the 
channel, and as it turns they are floated back 
again. They kill hundreds of kelts and hundreds 
of clean fish, which, becoming disentangled, s ii-ik 
to the bottom of the sea, wliile the fish hauled 
into the boat are bloAvn up to an minatural size 
by having been for hours hanged and dead in 
the water, and are quite as unfit for food as any : 

drovmed or strangled animal. 

I believe I have here touched very briefly on 
the chief points the Eoyal Commission will have i 

to consider, although, of course, there are many ; 

minor ones. As to the Solway: like unto the : 

Tweed, it should have , a special act for itseK, . ? 

and a special commission should be ajDpointed to 
sit de die in diem to examine and revise the by- 
laws of both sliores, and make them the same 
for English and Scotch fishermen. Former Eoj^al 
Commissions have resulted in nothing but lengthy ^ 

reports, vdthout anything being really done ; i 

therefore it is greatly to be hoped, in the interests 
of the fish and the public, that this present 
Commission will not end quite so ingloriously. 
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IX FOUE CHAPTERS. 

HE evening, three weeks later — so 
vigorously had the carj)enter’s 
mates from the old frigate Sirius 
got througli tlieir ^vork — the Geres 
was ready for sea. She was to sail 
on the following morning, and 
Cor well, having just returned from the shore, 
where he had been to say good-bye to the Idnd- 
hearted Governor, was pacing the deck vdtli his 
wife, his smiling face and eager tones showing 
that he was well pleased. 

He had reason to be pleased, for unusual luck 
had attended him. Hot only had his sliip been 
thoroughly and efficient!}' repaired, but he had 
replaced six of his untrustu'orthy Malays by foim 
good, sturdy British seamen, one of whom he 
had appointed mate. These men had arrived at 
S}xlney Cove in a transport a few days after liis 
interview with the Governor ; the transport had 
been condemned, and Corwell, much to his de- 
light, found that, out of her crew of thirty, 
four v^ere willing to go with him on what he 
cautiously described as a ‘voyage of venture to 
the South Seas.^ All of them liad served in the 
navy, and the captain of the transport and his 
officers gave them excellent characters for sobriety 
and seamanship. Out of the sixty or seventy 
pounds which still remained to him, he had given 
them a substantial advance ; and the cheerful 
manner in which the}' had turned to and helped 
the carpenters from the frigate comdnced him 
that he had secured decent, reliable men, to 
whom he thought he could safely reveal the real 
object of his voyage later on. 

Two years before, Corwell had been mate of 
a ‘ country ’ ship employed in trading between 
Calcutta and the Moluccas. The Ternate agent 
•of the owner of the shi]) was an Englishman 
named Leighton, a widower with one daughter, 
whose mother had died when the girl was fifteen. 
With this man the young officer struck ujd a 
friendship, and before six months had passed he 
was the acknowledged suitor of Alice Leighton, 
with whom he had fallen in love at first sight, 
and she quickly responded to his affection. She 
was then twenty-two }’ears of age, tall and fair, 
with dark hazel eyes like her English mother, 
and possessed of such indomitable spirit and 
courage that her father often laughingl}^ declared 
tliat it was she and not he avIio really managed 
the business which he controlled. She really did 
much to help him ; she knew his v^eak, vacillating, 
and sj)eculative nature would long since have left 
them penniless had he not yielded to her advice 
and protests on many occasions. Generous and 
extravagantly hospitable, he spent his money 
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■CHziPTER II. 

lavishl}^, and had squandered two or three 
fortunes in wild business ventures in the Indian 
seas instead of saving one. Latterly, however, he 
had been more careful ; and when Corwell had 
made his acquaintance he had two vessels, a barque 
and a brig, both of which were very profitably 
engaged in the Manila-China trade, and he was 
now sanguine of mending liis broken fortune. 

Isolated as were father and daughter from the 
advantages of constant intercourse with European 
society, the duty of educating the girl was a task 
of love to her remaining parent, who, before he 
entered ‘John Company's^ seiwice, had travelled 
much in Einopie. Yet, devoted as he was to her, 
and looking forward with some dread to the 
coming loneliness which would be his when she 
married, he cheerfully gave his consent to her 
union with John Corwell, for whom he had con- 
ceived a strong liking, and who, he knew, would > 
make her a good husband. 

They were married at Bataffia, to which port 
they were accompanied by Mr Leighton, who 
during the voyage had pressed Corwell to leave 
his then emplo}unent and join him in a scheme 
which had occupied his mind for the past year. 
This was to despatch either the barque or the 
brig laden with trade-goods to the Society Islands' 
and Paumotus in the South Pacific, to barter for 
coco-nut oil and pearl-shell. Leighton was certain 
that there was a fortune awaiting the man who 
entered iqDon the venture, and his arguments so 
convinced the young man that he consented. 

On arrival at Batavia they found there the 
ofiicers and crew of a shq^wrecked English vessel, 
and one of the former eagerly took CorwelPs place 
as chief mate, liis captain offering no objection. 
A few weeks after, j\Ir Leighton hired the Geres 
to take himself, his daughter, and her husband 
back to Ternate, eager to begin the work of fitting 
out one of his vessels for the voyage that was to 
bring them fortune. Mr Leighton, it was arranged, 
was to remain at Ternate, and Alice was to sail 
with her husband to the South Seas. 

A terrible shock now awaited them. As the 
Geres sailed up to her anchorage before Mr 
Leightoffis house, his Chinese clerk came on board 
with the news that the barque had foundered in 
a t}qffioon off Mindanao, and the brig had been 
plundered and burnt by pirates within a few 
miles of Canton. The unfortunate man gave one 
last appealing look at liis daughter, and then fell 
on the deck at her feet ; he never spoke again, and 
died in a few ho ms. YBien his affairs came to 
be settled up, it '^\ns found that after pa}dng his 
debts there was less than four hundred pounds 
left — a sum little more than that which Corwell 
had managed to save out of his own wages. 


JOHN 
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‘iSTever minclj Jack/ said Alice; ‘’tis little 
eiiongli, but yet it is enough. Jack, let us go 
away from here. I should not care to meet * any 
of the people father knew in his prosperity.’ 

Corwell kissed his wdfe, and then they at once 
discussed the future. Half-an-hour later he had 
bought the Geres from her captain (who was also 
the owner), paid him the price, and taken posses- 
sion. Before the week was out he had bought all 
the trade-goods he could afford to pay for, shij)ped 
a crew of Malays and Manila men, and, with 
Alice by his side, watched Ternate sink astern 
as the Ceres began her long voyage to the South 
Seas. 

After a three weeks’ voyage along the northern 
and eastern shores of Eew Guinea, the Geres came 
to an anchor in the harbour which Corwell had 
described to the Governor. The rest of his story 
up to the time of his arrival in Sydney Cove the 
reader knows. 

Steadily northward under cloudless skies the 
high-pooped, bluff-bowed little vessel had sailed, 
favoured by leading winds nearly all the way, 
for four-and-twenty days, when on the morning 
of the twenty-fifth Corwell, who had been up 
aloft scanning the blue loom of a lofty island 
which lay right ahead, descended to the deck 
with a smiling face. 

‘ That is not only the island itself, Alice ; but 
with this breeze we have a clear run for the big 
^aQage in the bay. I can see the s^Dur on the 
southern side quite clearly.’ 

‘ I ’m so glad. Jack dear. How yon have 
worried and fumed for the past three days ! ’ 

M feared we had got too far to the westward, 
my girl,’ he said. Then telling the mate to keep 
away a couple of ]3oints, he went below to pore 
over the of tbe harbour, a coj)y of which 

had been taken by the Governor. As he studied 
it, his wife’s fingers passed lovingly through and 
through his curly locks. He looked up, put his 
arm round her waist, and swung her to a seat 
on his knee. 

M think, Alice, I can tell the men now.’ 

‘ I am sure you can. The sooner you take 
them into your confidence the better.’ 

Corwell nodded. During the voyage he had 


watched the mate and three white seamen keenljq 
and was thoroughly satisfied wdth them. The 
remainder of the crew — three Manila men and 
two Penang Malays — did their duty well enough ; 
but both he and his wife knew from long experi- 
ence that such people were not to be trusted 
when their avarice was aroused. Pie resolved, 
therefore, to rely entirely upon his white crew 
and the natives of the island to help him in 
obtaining the gold. Yet, as he could not possibly 
keep the operations a secret from the five men 
he distrusted, he decided, as a safeguard against 
their possible and dangerous ill-will, to promise 
them double wages from the day he found that 
gold was to be obtained in quantities. 

As for the mate and the three other white men, 
they should have one-fifth of all the gold won 
between them, he keeping the remaining four- 
fifths for himself and wife. 

He his head up the companion-way and 
called to tlie man he had appointed mate. 

‘Come below, Mallet, and bring Totten, Harris, 
and Sam with you.’ 

Wondering what was the matter, the four men 
came into the cabin. As soon as they were stand- 
ing together at the head of the little table, the 
ca23tain’s wife went quietly on deck to see that 
none of the coloured crew came aft to listen. 

‘ Now, men,’ said Corwell, ‘ I have something 
important to tell you. I believe I can trust you.’ 

Then in as few words as possible he told them 
the object of the voyage, and his intentions 
towards them. At first they seemed somewhat 
incredulous ; but when they were shown the 
gold their doubts vanished, and they one and all 
swore to be honest and true to him, and to obey 
him faithfully, whether afloat or ashore, in fair or 
evil fortune. 

Prom his scanty store of liquor the captain took 
a bottle of rum, and they drank to their future 
success ; then Corwell shook each man’s hand, and 
sent him on deck. 

Just before dusk the Geres ran in and dropped 
her clumsy, wooden-stocked anchor in the crystal- 
clear water a few cables’-length away from the 
village. As the natives recognised her a chorus 
of welcoming shouts and cries j)ealed from the 
shore from five hundred dusky-hued throats. 


DE WET’S FIRST ARE WORST REPULSE. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART II. 


UEING the whole siege no mai 
vns allowed to leave the trenche 
during the day, from five in tlv 
morning till six at night, on am 
, pretext whatever ; so you may bi 
sure we were very glad whei 
evening came, and some of us could stretch ou 
legs, and men were able* to come up from cam] 



with provisions and water. To Mr Bowers, the 
lieutenant in charge mf our trench, it is due that 
we had so very few casualties during the siege — 
two killed out of twenty-five. The total casual- 
ties of the Kaffrarians, Brabant’s, Engineers, &c. 
amounted to a little over twenty men ; whereas 
the Cape Mounted Eifles alone had one hundred 
and fourteen casualties out of three hundred and 
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eighty men — a very high j)Gi’centage, and very 
different from the nnmher given in the news- 
papers, I believe. A glance at the position will at 
once make clear why the Division lost so much more 
heavily than others. We were defending the key 
to the position, and therefore received the very 
closest attention from the enem}^ Every night 
we were made to dig out and strengthen the 
trench and make embrasures to fire through 
instead of firing over the toj) of the earthwork. 
I am sure this plan saved a good many lives. 
We had to keep a lookout even at this work, as 
whenever a pick made rather too much noise, or 
on a light night we happened to show up against 
the sky-line, some bright flashes would come from 
the opposite side of the valley", and we had to 
knock off till the enemy cooled down again. 
Once or twice we thought it was the beginning 
of an attack, and tumbled into the trench as 
quick as lightning, feeling for our rifles. 

It was on the third or fourth night — I doiflt 
remember which — that the enemy made their 
determined attempt to carry the position by 
assault. Everything had gone on as usual, and 
some of us had strayed some little distance from 
the trench, looking for big stones to pile uj) 
against the base of our earthwork-wall to make 
it secure against shell-fire ; but most of us had 
turned in, endeavouring to make ourselves com- 
fortable, as far as it was jDossible when yon had 
to lie doubled mp with your knees in your chest, 
or stretched on your back with your feet up on 
the wall of the trCnch, for it was nowhere j^os- 
sible to lie down at full length. About nine 
o’clock we heard one or two reports that seemed 
very close ; but as the Boers had been keex^ing 
up the ^sniping’ very late that night, we thought 
little about it. It was a dark, cloudy night ; 
and cjuite suddenly there came a burst of firing 
on our left — no ‘snixoing’ this time, but raxhd 
indexDendent fire and occasional volleys right along 
the line. T^Hiat on earth were they xflaying at ? 
What could they see to fire at on a night like 
that from their trenches ? The number and 
frequency of the flashes from the darkness in 
front showed that the enemy evidently had some 
decided object in view. Was the fire from the 
trenches ox^x^osite We were utterly at sea, and 
did not know what to think. Then suddenly it 
came crashing out of the darkness in our faces. 
It was all x^Uii^ now ; the long row of bright 
flashes, the cracking and flashing of what we 
took for exxolosive bullets on the trench and rocks 
in front, and the chirping and singing of these 
over our heads soon cleared the matter up. The 
enemy were on the ridge not two hundred yards 
in front, and had crept right ux3 on our side of 
the valley unseen by the x^ickets. We were ux3 
■ in a moment and firing away at the flashes. 
Nearly all the enemy’s bullets, however, were 
passing over our heads, which was encouraging ; 
but it would’ be a x^^’etty desperate business if 


they should succeed in x^^^shing an entrance 
through our lines. On our right was tlie big 
gax3, with nothing between us and the Kaffrarians 
on the hills opx^osite, nearly a mile away — a big 
ox)en door to the centre of our x^osition. If they 
had known that the}^ had only this one thin line 
to pass — with no reserves, and a flat x^lain behind 
us nearly a mile wide ; with nothing behind to 
check them, and no direct obstacle to x^revent 
their coming through the gap— perhaps the result 
might have been different. The question was how 
to prevent them doing this, and outflanking us 
on the right of our trench. On us rested this 
resx^onsibility, and the six men on the extreme 
right of our trench were sent creeping down 
among the rocks to the right to extend our line 
as far as x^ossible. Siq^pose they pushed a force 
of men under cover of the dark along the bottom 
of the gap midway between us and the hills 
ox^posite, who could prevent them ? Only the 
fact that it was too much like walking into a 
traxD, and their ignorance of what there was 
inside, saved us. 

The cry was, ^ Where are the pickets?’ It was 
rather late, for these pickets, which had** been 
doubled, had till now been almost directly be- 
tween the enemy’s rifles and ours ; but in the 
excitement of the moment no one had thought of 
them. At that instant the two men on the left 
came tumbling in. I never saw men move 
quicker in my life ; the marvel is that they came 
in at all. A minute later one of those to the 
right came dashing in ; and the officer shouted 
out to him, asking if the man who was with him 
was in too, and was answered, ‘Yes.’ It was too 
dark to see if the correct number of men was 
in the trench, and no more was thought about it 
that night. ' 

We afterwards learned that these two men 
were lying behind a rock in the usual x^lfice, and 
heard a noise as if stones were being moved 
about, and low talking and whisx^ering, but sux3- 
X30sed it to be our men building ux) the trench 
behind them. When the firing started they 
instantly began to retire, running doubled ux) to 
avoid showing ux3 against the sky-line ; and the 
same instant four or five dark figures started w]) 
only about twenty yards away, ran round to 
their right, drox^x^ed down behind some rocks, 
and began blazing away. Clerk, the man in 
front, ran lilre a hare, and says he knew that 
the other man — one of the recruits who came out 
with me — was just beliind him when he started, 
and he thought the man was close on his heels 
when he reached the trench. However, he vns 
missing next morning, and we found him lying 
on his back some fifty yards in front of the 
trench, with his skull sx)lit open by a bullet, 
which had cracked it exactly as }"ou might crack 
off the top of a coco-nut. Poor fellow ! he was 
over thirty, and his wife was even then at Cape- 
town with his children, where she had come, I 
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believe, to iDersiiade him to retiirn home. He 
had considerable estates in Ireland. There are 
many sad stories that conld be told in connection 
with nearly all the men in this extraordinary 
coq)s. 

How that the pickets were in w^e could tire 
freely, and were blazing away madly to stop the 
slow approach of the bright flashes in front. We 
could distinguish now and then a dark figure 
pop up and dovm behind the rocks, and hear the 
orders to fire shouted out in English, followed 
by volleys as good and even better than our o^vn. 
Above the incessant crackle of rifles we heard, 
too, a loud moaning — some wounded men calling 
for help in the darkness in front, and an answer- 
ing call ; but the piteous moaning continued for 
over an hour, so it was clear we had hit some- 
body. I got quite tired after a while of this 
blind blazing away into the darkness, and so 
waited quietly and marked down one spot where 
a regular flash had been coming for over twenty 
minutes. I aimed very carefully, waited till the 
next flash, and let rip. Wliether the bullet was 
so close tliat my friend thought it advisable to 
change his position, or whether — as I always have 
felt sure — it found its mark, I can’t say ; but 
it was the last of the flashes from that spot, and 
I have always taken credit, rightly or wrongly, 
for this small contribution to the night’s work. 

This exciting game had now been going on for 
some two hours, and the Boers were evidently 
hanging back, our fire being too hea^’y for them. 
Clearly they hesitated to adA^ance over the fifty 
yards they would liaA^e to traverse Avithout any 
coA^er before they could rush the trenches. 
Another hour wore away Avithout a second’s lull 
in the firing. They had, if anything, come a little 
nearer and more round to our right. A man 
came OA^er from the trench to our left and asked 
if we could get out and outflank them, as j\Iajor 
Wearing, Avho was in command, was afraid of this 
movement of theirs round our right. This our 
officer refused to do, and I think quite rightly. 
It would haA^e Aveakened our trench, and Ave 
had .not enough men to turn their flank, as 
they Avere in greatly superior numbers. They 
Avere iioav shoA\dng signs of a final attempt ; the 
firing increased, and the slow-creeping oinvard 
movement began again. At this time a man came 
craAvling across to us. ‘There were seA’^eral men 
badly wounded in the next trench,’ he said. ‘ Had 
Ave got a stretcher?’ We directed him doAvn to 
camp, and he Avent craAvling aAvay again into the 
darkness. 

Our officer noAV shouted out, ‘ Eix bayonets ! 
lYlien they rush, stand up in the trench, empty 
your magazines into them, and then do your best 
A\dth the bayonet ! ’ We Avere uoav ready to spring 
up, and expected every second to see a croAvd 
of charging figures that never came. The bayonet, 
as in so many instances in this Avar, had been too 
much for them. AfterAvards the}^ told the same 


story ; all along the line directly they lieard the i 

order ‘ Eix bayonets ! ’ the advance stopped, and 
from that moment their fire began to slacken. 

In another hour the last shot had been fired, and 

all AA^as quiet again after four hours’ furious I 

attack. ! 

There AA^as precious little sleep for us that ^ 

night, and Ave Avere A^erj^ glad of daylight, CA^en I 

though it brought the same old routine of the ! 

XDounding aAA’ay of heaA^y guns and ‘sniping’ We f 

had to congratulate ourseh^es on only one killed i 

in our trench that night ; but AA^e learned the 1 

folloAAung eA'ening of the heaAy list of casualties v 

on our left. E. Avas in the trench AAhich on that 
night alone lost sixteen killed and AAmunded out of 
thirty- tAA^o men — half their number. He told me 
that the fire aa^s so lieaA^" that the bullets seemed | 

to come through every chinlc between the stones, 
and they Avere subjected to a cross-fire as Avell. 

The other trenches also suffered heaAdly, but our 
line of defence AA^as the onl}^ one attacked : the 
enemy had again throAvn all their strength against \ 

this point. The other regiments could not helx> 
us ; they were too far aAvay, and also exx>ected i 

momentarily to be attacked. | 

So ended the Boers’ big night-assault. It had 
been a near thing, and Ave had to congratulate oiir- 
seWes on coming out of it as Ave did. The colonel 
had eA^en sent orders, AAdien the , fighting Avas 
heaAuest, for us to retire ; but the' reply AA-as sent ‘ 

back that Ave could hold on, and it Avas Avell ; 

that we did. To haA^e retired aa-ouM haA^e meant I 

a A^ery heavy loss of men, and almost certainly ; 

the loss of the AA^hole position afterAA^ards. - | 

It AA'ould take too long to describe in detail ‘ I 
the fighting day by day after this. It was A^ery ■ 

much the same each day. We could see through 
glasses the nioA’ements of bodies of the enemy, I 

long columns moving in fours exactly like ours, 
the smoke from their laagers behind the hills, 
and their cattle grazing on the plains in the 
direction of Ladybrand. Eor tAAm or three days 
Ave heard the sound of big guns in the direction 
of DeAvetsdor|), and AAmndered AAEether it aa^s the 
relief-column coming at last. We Avere in con- 
stant heliographic communication Avith Mafeteng 
in Basutoland, and got neAA^s from that source 
that Brabant AA-as coming, to relie A^e us from 
Aliwal Horth, Bundle from Dewetsdorp, and i 

French from Ladybrand. All this ^ye heard; ,1 

but no relief came. Day after da}^ passed on in j 

the same AA^ay — the pounding of the guns from | 

morning till night, and the continuous ‘snix)ing’ i’ 

that x>reA"ented us moAung from the trenches. I 

The horrible part .of the business Avas in the i 

hosx)ital. One of our officers AA^as dying in agony, 

AAuth a x)iece of shell in his intestines ; a man aa'Iio 
had been shot through the brain lived for five days 
afterAA^ards ; two AA^ounded men had been shot in 
their beds ; and there Avere many other lilce cases. 

A constant fire Avas kej)! iq) on the hospital, and 
scA^eral sickening stories came up to us from camp 
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in the evenings. Our chaplain tried to hold a 
hurial-service over the dead, whose graves were 
already beginning to fill the little churchyard ; but 
the ■ snipers ’ filled ' the church with bullets, and 
the service had to be broken up and a rirsh made 
for cover. The enemy persistently fired at our. 
ambulance-wagons, with such effect that none 
could approach the trenches during daytime. If 
a man was wounded, he had to lie wdiere he fell 
for the whole day until the stretchers could take 
him away at night. R. tells me he saw a man 
who had been hit in the neck and was bleeding 
badly : this was at seven o’clock in the morning ; 
at six that night he was in the same position, 
and still alive. 

It was on going down to camp one evening to 
fetch water that I had the narrowest shave I 
have had in the campaign. I went down rather 
too early in the twilight, and found the bullets 
lacking up the ground all about the scattered 
tents and kit. I went on tov^ards the vlei just 
below, with the camp-kettle in my hand. The 
Boers must have caught sight of me, for suddenly 
about a dozen bullets struck the ground, none of 
them more than a few inches from my feet. It 
felt as if the l)ullets tried to get as near as 
possible without hitting me, and several went 
singing past my head. Here clearly was a case 
for wisdom, for to have sta3'ed there would have 
been to commit suicide ; they had got my range, 
and were missing me by inches only. I there- 
fore cleared off at the double to two wagons 
covered with sailcloth, the buUets singing past 
me as I went. However, the Boers had seen this 
move too, and a dozen or more bullets came 
tearing through the canvas ; so, as I was not 
going to be shot like a rabbit in a hole, I re- 
treated in haste the way I had come, the c/wVp, 
cliiv]) still continuing unpleasantly close to my 
head. I filled my kettle from a bucket in the 
\ officers’ mess, which was well under cover, and 
'came up to camp with it rmnoticed by the 
‘snipers’ in other directions. 

It, was shortly after this that we lost one of 
our best men. One evening he showed his head 
for a few minutes above the trench wliile dis- 
tributing rations amongst us ; but he fell back 
instantly, shot through the back of the neck, to 
die the same night in hospital. This was our 
sergeant-major — Walley — a good man and a splen- 
did shot. I saw him once fire at a Boer who 
was walking across an open space on the opposite 
hill, thinking, I suppose, that at about seventeen 
hundred yards he was at a safe distance. The 
man dropped like a stone. We too did our 
share of the ‘sniping,’ and kept our friends on 
the other side of the valley from moving about 
too freely. 

Every afternoon we could see. a regular stream 
of Ca^^e-carts coming out from WejDener. It was 
the usual pastime of the residents of the town — 
their parson included — to drive out, have an after- 


noon’s ‘sniping,’ and drive back in time for tea. 
This we learnt afterwards. 

All we had yet experienced was, however, 
cheerful compared with the days and nights that 
followed the coming down of the rains. Eor 
three days and two nights it poured incessantly. 
Our trenches were filled with water about six 
inches deep, and in this we had to sit and sleep, 
if sleep a man could. There was absolutely 
no means of keeping dry. I was literally soaking 
wet for the A^'hole of that time, and in the even- 
ings had to go as usual and lie out flat on the 
streaming ground, and without an overcoat, the 
wearing of which Avas not alloAved on picket, as 
offering too much of a mark and hampering rapid 
nioA^ement. If eA^er I Avere asked Avhat Avas the 
Avorst and most horrible experience in Avar, I should 
say it Avas to be either in such a position as I 
have described aboA'e, or to start at nine at night 
— as AA'e repeatedly had to do afterAA^ards — and 
track till tliree the next morning, probably in 
heaAy rain, then start again at fiAn and j^atrol, 
skirmish, and gallop about the country after soine 
half-dozen ‘snipers’ Avho only Avaited to shoot 
a scout or tAvo before galloping aAA^ay. After 
this duty during the AAdiole day, AA^e often started 
again at 10 p.ai. the same night and tracked the 
AAffiole night, Avith j)erhaps only one meal of dry 
biscuit, bully-beef, and cold AA'ater during the 
whole of the time. The aboA^e Avas literally and 
exactly our routine ; and after a full dose of it 
you were in a condition to sleep as you jogged 
along on your tired horse, too hungry, Avet, tired, 
and dirty to care AAdiether there AA^ere tAvo 
thousand Boers or none at all Avithin a hundred 
yards of you. What you AA^ant is food .(‘scoff’); 
if the Boers will ' give it to you, then go and 
ask them for it. Surely as a prisoner you aaRI 
haA^e far better times than these. This is the 
sort of condition the hardest and best men get 
into, and these are really the ‘horrors of war’ 
(if AA^e think only of its haiRships), not the 
fighting. 

Once last AA’inter Ave started at six one morning 
and took up a position at six at night, tAvo 
biscuits being all Ave carried upon us, and all aa^c 
had to eat that day. We then had to hold the 
position gained, and as AA^e had been giA^en to 
understand Ave Avere out on a feAv hours’ patrol 
only, most of us had not even brought our coats. 
There Avere A^ery sharp . frosts every night then ; 
and a .mistake having been made as to the road 
we had taken, no supplies reached us that night. 
There AA^as nothing to do but to light huge fires 
and shiA^er OA^er tliem all night, as sleej} vns 
impossible, the cold being too severe. Next 
morning early we started, and were fighting 
all that day ; and not until evening did Ave 
get into camp again, after liaAdng been tliirty-six 
hours Avithout a rest or a morsel of food, and 
Avorking hard the Avhole time. AH these things 
constitute the AVorst horrors of Avar, and they 
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come frequently and in yarioas forms. In sum- 
mer come the dust-stormsj or rather hurricanes 
of dust, when you have to pack and saddle iip 
in a whirlwind of fine sand, through which you 
can hardly see a yard. When you try to j)ut 
your saddle on your horse it is pretty nearly 
blown away ; and you eat and breathe dust till 
the storm ceases, .your food being inches deep in 
dirt. However, you must just reconcile yourself 
to these things. 

I shall never forget those da3^s and nights of 
rain at We^Dener. Once a Boer shouted out to ask 
whether we were enjo^dng ourselves, and if we 
felt dr}^ ; this was from the valle}^ below. Luck}^ 
for him that the night was dark ! We were all 
feeling by this time the effects of being cooped 
up so long, and when I tried at night to work 
at the trench I felt weak and shaky in the legs, 
as if I had been in bed for a fortnight. I think 
the awful smells around us added to* these 
sensations. There were over a dozen dead horses 
and oxen that had been killed more than a 
fortnight before Ijdng within about fifty 3^ards of 
the trench, so the stench can be imagined ; but 
this we had to endure, as we coidd neither remove 
them nor get away from them day or night. The 
food — boiled fresh meat, and very stick}^ and 
heavy bread, cooked in the donga in camp — was 
good in a way, and all very well for a time ; 
but the same food morning and night for three 
weeks, with nothing but cold water to wash it 
dovm, became a trifle monotonous and injurious — 
at least, to judge from my own feelings, it had 
a bad effect. Worst of all, our tobacco had run 
out, and we were just ‘ dying for a smoke.’ 
One of our sergeants took to cow-dung, and said 
it was not at all bad ; but I could never 
get over the idea of the thing, and contented 
myself vdth dried tea-leaves. It was a thousand 
times better than nothing at all. 

B}’' this time the Boers had dragged two of 
their guns to the .top of the Jammersburg, in 
Basutoland, and began to drop shells right down 
into the middle of the camp ; but the range was 
too great for much damage to be done, and they 
soon shifted them again. This, we heard, was due 
to the action of the Basutos, who were watching 
the fight in thousands from their hills, and who 
let the Boers know that if they did not shift 
their guns from their territory they would take 
up arms against them. They were heart and 
soul with us, and cheered ' every success of 

Brabant’s column as it advanced. We began now 
to hear his guns from the direction of Bush- 
man’s Kop, and daily expected to be relieved. 
We had almost given up thinking of relief, as 
we got so sick of watching for and expecting 
what never came ; but the force aiTived at last. 
The guns came nearer and nearer every day, 

though for three days the men had to fight every 
step of the wa)^ as a large force of Boers had 

been sent out to stop them. At last there were 


signs of the laagers being broken up ; long lines 
of wagons, guns, and mounted men were streaming 
away across the plains towards Ladybrand. They 
had to cross one spot that was within range of 
our guns, and we made the most of it. We 
were all out of the trenches now, watching them 
dashing across the open space, dodging our shells. 
This was at six o’clock in the morning, and 
at midday Brabant rode in with a portion of 
Hart’s Brigade from the south, and the following 
morning the Devonshire Yeomanry and Rundle’s 
Brigade appeared from Dewetsdorp. Then at last 
we were allowed to get down to camp again to 
the delights of cooked meat and tobacco/ given 
to us by the Yeomanry, who could have made 
a guinea an ounce on the tobacco had they 
liked. Then to wash for the first time for three 
weeks. Ye gods, how we needed it ! So ended 
our experiences at Wepener. 

Congratulations were x:)ouring in through the 
heliograph from Roberts, Kitchener, Carrington 
(a former colonel of our corps), and from many 
others ; and our colonel, Dalgety, came round 
and made a little speech about the way we had 
stuck to the position. Wliat with congratulations 
and decent food, our spirits soon began to rise 
again. We had great difficulty in recognising 
those of our horses that had escaped the bullets 
of the enemy. The poor beasts were living 
skeletons, and one mass of mange ; I never saw 
such awful-looking brutes. Very few of them 
lived more than a few weeks afterwards. 

Though the Boers had handled us veiy roughly, 
they too had lost heavily. We had knocked out 
two or three of their guns ; and from talks I 
had with some of them afterwards at Senekal 
and elsewhere, where the}^ had laid down 
their arms, I learnt that in the night-attack 
alone they lost considerably over a hundred 
men. One section of a commando a hundred 
strong lost thirty-eight killed. So they did not 
come off so easily after all, and Christian de 
Wet had at Y^epener, at the hands of the 
Colonial Division, suffered his first and worst 
repulse. 


SONNET. 

It is late summer-time; and, in a dream 
Of lustrous weather, August wanes, and droops. 
A cloudless azure heaven, in silence, stoops 
Over a world filled with the russet gleam 
Of ripened corn-fields, and the paler gold 
Of piled sheaves, that, far off, dreaming, . lie 
On upland slopes. The streams run drowsily 
Within their narrowing beds, their story told. 
Their old glad frolic of the spring days o’er. 
The hum of insect life, the birds’ gay tune,' 
And all the magic music of glad June 
Are hushed ; and, in the silence, evermore 
A voiceless whisper falls upon the ear, 

A breath, that tells the summer’s end is near. 

M. G. C. 
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By a Veteran Novelist. 


N tlie number of Gliamheris Journal 
for Ainil 14, 1900, its readers were 
informed by ‘A Working Man^ 
tbat lie first made liis weekly in- 
vestment of tliree-balfpence in tbe 
purchase of GJiamberis Journal in 
the year 1847, and that he had continued to 
do so every week since. It is a long record ; 
but mine goes back to six years earlier, since 
which time I am not conscious of having missed 
a weekly niimber — or, rather, for the last 
thirty years or more, a monthly part. In those 
early days — I was but eleven years old at the 
time — my allowance of pocket-money was strictly 
'limited ; but, whatever other temptations might 
beset me, the needful three-halfpence was always 
forthcoming on a Saturday morning, and very 
important I used to feel as I walked home 
with my purchase, which then, and for long 
afterwards, consisted of four leaves of printed 
matter of about the size of the Graiolvic of to-day. 

I can still recall with pleasure the names of some 
of its old-time contributors. Little did I then 
dream that it would ever be my privilege to con- 
tribute to its columns ! 

My first article to appear in Chamberses Journal 
was a summary of the chief events in the life of 
George Stephenson, compiled from Dr Smiles’s 
Life of that self-taught genius. From that time 
forward my contributions consisted mainly of short 
stories, of which a considerable number aj)peared 
in the course of the next few years, till, .some 
time in the sixties, I was asked by the late Mr 
James Payn, the then editor, to try my hand at 
a serial novel. It seemed to me a big mider- 
taking ; but I tackled it with a good heart, 
finished it, and sent it in. Certainly it was one 
of the red-letter days of my life when, with fingers 
that trembled a little, I tore open the note which 
advised me of its acceptance. That was my first 
long work of fiction, and the reception it met with 
spurred me on to persevere, till at the present 
time something like a quarter of a hundred novels 
NO.A94.— VOL. lY. [All Rights 


— several of which have run serially through one 
magazine or another, and a few of them been 
translated into French or Italian — bear my name 
on their title-pages. 

Prior to my first short story being accepted and 
published in a first-class magazine, I had gone 
through a somewhat heart-breaking, if salutary, 
aj)prenticeship in the art of vu'iting fiction. I 
think I must have been about eighteen when the 
publisher of a j)enny monthly sheet in the pro- 
vincial town where I then lived — to which sheet I 
had for some time contributed strings of verses — 
asked me to write liim a short story. I had never 
attempted anything of the sort before, and did not 
in the least know how to set about it. However, 
to work I went, taking as my basis a somewhat 
romantic incident in the life of a relation of my 
own. The story was acce 2 )ted, and a second one 
ordered, after which came a third and a consider- 
ably longer one. For the two shorter ones I was 
paid seven-and-six]pence each, and for the other a 
guinea; but it was part of the arrangement that 
2 )ayment should be taken out in books, and to 
this hour my shelves are graced with two or three 
of the volimies which date back to that far-oft’ 
time. 

These tentative efforts served to open my eyes 
to the fact that I was possessed of a certain gift 
or faculty — very crude and undeveloped as yet — 
for story-telling of which I had no inlding before. 
As a consequence, I now made up my mind to 
fly at higher game, and to try whether I could 
not succeed in getting something of mine accepted 
by one or other of the London magazines — with 
regard to which, however, it may be remarked 
that, for every liaK-dozen periodicals that can be 
counted nowadays, not more than one was in 
existence then. 

Household TVords, j)rojected by Charles Dickens, 
had’ lately S 2 )rung into existence, and some of the 
most grap)hic 2 )<SRS in England were at that time 
writing for it, including tliat of the great novelist 
himself. Its influence upon me in several ways 
Rcsej’ved.] AUG. 17, 1901. 
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was very markedj and my insignificant successes 
having fired my ambition, I actually had the 
audacity to make a silent vow that sooner or 
later I would win my way into its pages. 

Therewith began for me the long, weary, up- 
hill struggle of which I have made mention. One 
manuscript' after another, all of them consisting of 
short stories ranging from about three to ten thou- 
sand words in length, were duly posted to the 
office in Wellington Street, only to find their way 
back one after another, with the usual polite 
formula wdth which all young authors, and not a 
few old ones, have reason to be so painfully 
familiar. It was indeed heart-breaking work, or 
so I felt it, to be at the time ; still, I would 
not give in nor abate one jot of my ambition. 
I doggedly vu'ote on, each failure serving only 
to spur me to a fresh effort, 

Now, among those who read these lines, should 
there hapx^en to be any fledgling, would-be authors, 
whose literary bantlings have been rejected by one 
hard-hearted editor after another, and who are 
sometimes tempted to give uj) the struggle in sheer 
despair, I may be allowed to whis^^er to them 
that not till I had pertinaciously bombarded the 
editor of Household Words for six weary years was 
my first paper accepted, published, and 
It was a triimiph which repaid me for all that 
had gone before. My ambition was crowned. On 
the day that first checpie came to hand my family 
and I held high festival. 

Afterwards, and up to the date of its great 
founder’s lamented death, I wrote a number of 
stories, interspersed with occasional papers on mis- 
cellaneous topics, for Household Words; and several 
years later the connection was renewed when the 
magazine was under the editorship of the novelist’s 
son. Early in the sixties Once a Week) illustrated 
by the pencils of Tenniel, Keene, and others, made 
its bow to the j)tiblic. To its columns during 
the earlier years of its existence I was a frequent 
contributor. Of the origin of my connection 
with Ghmibers^s Journal — a connection Avhich, I am 
happy to say, has existed with only a few short 
breaks to the present day — I have already given 
an account. Of my relations vdth sundry other 
magazines it is not needful that I should say any- 
thing, imless it be just to record that to the late 
Mrs Henry Wood’s liking for my first novel — the 
one which ran through the pages of this Journal 
— I owed my personal introduction to her (and it 
was indeed a privilege to know her), from which 
resulted much profitable work ior The Argo^j in 
after-years. 

Before bringing this article to an end, I would 
fain, if I may be allowed to do so, offer a few 
words of counsel and advice to some of those 
aforesaid fledgling authors who are trying their 
wings and venturing on their first short flights, 
for the most part, I have no doubt, with results 
the reverse of encouraging either to their s.elf- 
love or their ambition. 


First of all, I would remark — and it is a 
truth which cannot be too strongly urged on the 
crowd of young men and maidens who noAva- 
days, as though it were some catching disorder, 
are afilicted Avith the itch for scribbling — that 
3mur genuine story-teller, like your poet, your 
musician, and your painter, is born, not made. 
If the creative faculty is not his by the grace 
of Nature, all the striving, aU the industry and 
perseA^erance, in the Avorld aauII not endoAv him 
Avith it ; and the sooner he takes that lesson to 
heart the better aauII it be for his Avelfare and 
peace of mind in time to come. 

Assuming, hoAvever, the i)ossession of this natural 
gift, if it be not supplemented by that far more 
homely but equally necessar}^ gift, the capacity 
for taking infinite pains, on AAdiich Carlyle so 
much insisted, it avlLL come to little or nothing. 
In the literary Avorld the era of slajD-dash Avork 
has long gone by, and only by the exercise of 
the most painstaking care can any result, hoAV- 
CA^er small, be achieved. With me, the correction 
of my manuscripts is more of a labour than the 
actual composition. They are alAA^ays gone through 
at least tAAdce Avith the utmost care, and, in cases 
AAdiere I haA^e them copied, a third time before I 
let them out of my hands. AfterAA^ards, AA^hen the 
printed proofs come, they are also tAAuce gone 
through. If young authors could only be persuaded 
to keep their manuscripts by them for some 
time, eA^eii after they haA^e been duly revised, 
they AA^ould often find it to their adA^antage to do 
so. On again going through an article after, 
say, a couple of months, it is amazing AAdiat a 
number of minor alterations and emendations 
Avill suggest themselves to the Avriter, all tending 
to improve that AAdiich had seemed to him perfect 
before. 

It is very unAAuse to destroy a rejected manu- 
script, eA^en although it may have been returned 
by three or four editors. Lay it aside, and unless 
it is hopelessly Aveak and futile, the chances are 
that, sooner or later, something may be made of 
it. After a time, and AAdien more experience has 
come to him, the author AAdll probably see his 
Avay to remodel it, to add something to it or 
take something from it, and, so to speak, by 
turning it inside out, convert it from a failure into 
a success. In some cases I have had returned 
stories by me for years, laid aside either because 
at the time I did not see my AA^ay to remodel 
them, or Avas otherAAuse too busy to do so, 
Avhich, AAdien taken in hand and tackled afresh, 
liaA^e rarely failed to find a market in one 
quarter or another. Indeed, I may remark for 
the encouragement of others, that, after an ex- 
perience extending over upAA^ards of forty years, I 
have not more than half-a-dozen returned manu- 
scripts by me, most of AAdiich, if I am spared and 
not too much pressed AAdth other AVork, Avill, I 
haA^e little doubt, ultimately see daylight. 

One of the first tilings needful for a young 
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author to leam is what particular class of short 
story is most likely to be acceptable to such- 
and-such magazines, because a writer who ‘knows 
the ropes ^ would never think of sending to A. 
or B. a manuscript which might exactly suit the 
requirements of 0., or vice versa. Many are the 
manuscripts which owe their rejection solely to 
the lack of this elementary knowledge. 

My remarks so far have referred mainly to the 
writing of short stories. It may not be amiss 
to conclude with a few hints having reference 
to the novel proper. 

In the course. of the last decade a great change 
has been brought about in the writing of fiction 
by the abolition of the three- volume novel — ‘the 
old three-decker,’ as it has been facetiously 
termed — in favour of one-volume stories, pub- 
lished, as a rule, at six shillings each, whereas 
the old fancy price used to be a guinea and 
a half. This, of course, enables a writer to turn 
out tAvo stories in a little over the time that 
us'ed to be needed for the composition of one, 
seeing that, Avhereas under the former system 
the average number of Avoids AA^as not less than 
a hundred and fifty thousand, and often con- 
siderably more, imder the neAV system, seventy, 
eighty, or, at the outside, ninety thousand Avoids 
are as much as is expected of him. On the other 
hand, an author’s poAvers of iiwention are iioav 
much more seA^erely taxed than they used to be, 
in vieAv of the fact that he has noAv to con- 
ceive tAvo plots and tAVO sets of characters in 
place of the one Avhich, duly elaborated, used 
amply to suffice to fill three volumes. The con- 
sequence Avould seem to be 'that the younger 
school of novelists run the danger of Avriting 
themselves out much earlier than did the old 
school, because the men AAdio noAv turn out Iaa^o 
or three novels a year cannot be exjpected to go 
on inventing neAV plots and characters for eA^er. 

The first thing, of course, is to inA^'ent your 
plot — the skeleton AAdiich you hope by-and-by to 
indue Avith flesh and blood, and ultimately to 
inform Avith that vital spark lacking Avhich it 
AAull remain lifeless indeed. 

Presuming, then, that something like a definite 
notion of your plot, and at least the outlines 
of the characters AAuth Avhich you propose to Avork 
it out, have deA^elo]Ded themseh^es in your brain, 
your next step Avill be to Avrite out an elaborate 
synopsis of your projDOsed story, slurring nothing 
over because you don’t quite see your Avay here 
and there, but setting it forth point by point, 
and incident by incident, from the beginning to 
the very end. This, AAdiich one may liken to a 
traveller’s route-map, Avill prove an iiwaluable aid 
Avhen you come to Avrite your noA’^el m extemo. 
In short, by the time you are ready to make a 
start you ought to be so thoroughly at home in 
your plot, and so Avell acquainted Avith your 
characters, and so clear as to the fate of each, 
that, Avere it needful to do so, you coidd sit 


doAvn and Avrite the last chapter first, Avith the 
certainty that there Avas little or nothing in it 
AAdiich Avould have to be altered afteiuvards. 

Again and again has this or the other person 
said to me, ‘Where do you get your plots from, 
and hoAV do they come to you?’ Where they 
come from I do not knoAv ; neither can I tell Iioav 
I invent them. The seeds are there in the brain, 
I sujipose, and Avlien the proper time arrives they 
germinate, groAA^, and ripen of their oavii accord ; 
but hoAV they get there is another matter. Per- 
haps a feAV Avords overheard in a chance conA^er- 
sation, or a line in a book or neAvspaper, aauII 
furnish me Avith a suggestion, to be noted and 
put aside at the time, very likely till months 
afterwards, there to fructify, and by-and-by, if 
not found impracticable, to be elaborated into a 
short story or, to find its niche in the plot of 
a longer Avork. Or it occasionally happens that 
the germ of a plot AAdll come to me in the course 
of a solitary country ramble, or still oftener, per- 
hajis, Avhile in that semi-conscious state betAveen 
Avaking and sleeping, AAdien early morning is creep- 
ing into the room, and the imagination, freed for 
a short space from its austere yoke-felloAv AAdiose 
name is Eeason, voyages forth alone into far 
countries and over unsounded seas, sometimes 
bringing back a pearl, or a strange shell, or ‘a 
bird of i)lumage rare’ — in other Avords, an idea, 
from the Land of NoAAdiere, AAffiich, AAdien after- 
AA’ards subjected to the cold light of experience, 
may or may not prove to have a marketable 
aMuo of its OAvn, and so either be cherished and 
elaborated till ultimately it finds its AA^ay into 
print, or otherAvise be cast aside as the idle dream 
of an irresponsible brain. 

With regard to the best time for literary 
composition, eA^ery AATiter should be able to find 
that out for himself or herself. Some, and I 
belieA'’e the majority, can do their best Avork 
betAveen breakfast and luncheon; others find their 
inspiration during the evening hours, and others 
again in the dead of night. But there may be, 
and there often are, considerations and circum- 
stances AAdiich make it compulsory on^ a man to 
AAU’ite not during such hours as he Avould prefer, 
but AAdien and Iioav he can. For 1113^ oavii part, 
m}'- rule is to limit my Avork betAA^een the morn- 
ing hours of nine and tAvo ; but there Avas a 
period, AAdiich extended over more than a quarter 
of a centuiy, AAdien I filled a responsible position 
in a huge concern AAdiich imposed on me the sole 
management and control of betAveen eighty and 
a hundred clerks, my hours being from nine till 
fiAm eA^ery Aveek-da}^ saA^e Saturda}^ During the 
AAdiole of those ^^ears nearly all my Avriting AA^as 
done in the middle of the night, betAveen the 
hours of tAvo and four-thirty. Thus Avere several 
of 111}'- novels Avritten ; so that, as in man}’ other 
paths of life, it Avas not Avith me a question of 
doing in A’ AA^ork AAdien .1 Avould, but of doing it 
AAdien and as I could. i 
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THE LOYE AFFAIRS OF JHLIHS STANDEN. 

CHAPTER IX. 


CARADOG was a born nurse ; 
i tliougli Julius, after liis re- 
ival — wliat with exhaustion from 
i shock, and then the pain and 
er caused by the broken arm — 
was too weak to notice his sur- 
roundings, he was yet conscious of a sensation of 
physical well-being. She would alloAV no one but 
herself to sit’ up with him the first night ; and 
it was as well that it was so, for the young 
doctor, in a half-delirious state between waking 
and sleeping, talked a good deal in broken, inco- 
herent sentences, and the name that was con- 
stantly on his lips was not that of his affianced 
wife. 

Eor some days the fever and weakness con- 
tinued, and no one but his gentle hostess was 
allowed to see him ; but her door was besieged 
by inquirers. It confirmed the impression Miss 
Caradoc had already formed of the young doctor 
to find that some of the poorest and most 
neglected of the inhabitants of Pemaith waited 
about, trying to get a word with a servant or a 
tradesman’s boy, so as to learn how the sufterer 
fared. ‘ He was real good to me, sure enough ! ’ 
was ever the burden of their tale. 

Messengers were constantly coming and going 
between the Court and Miss Caradoc’s house ; 
Efne constantl}’’ and Mrs Trevanion herself occa- 
sionally drove down to inquire. 

Beatrice was ill for a few days after the acci- 
dent. The reaction after the strain and anxiety 
she had gone through made itself felt, and for 
some days she was ill enough to keep her room 
— an illness that afforded a welcome resiiite from 
questioning tongues or curious eyes. 

Miss Caradoc mentioned Beatrice’s indisposition 
to Julius when she was giving him the messages 
from the ladies at the Court. He did not say 
much ; but she saw the eagerness with which 
he listened for every scrap of further news, and 
the relief with which he heard of her being 
about again. 

One morning Miss Caradoc found, her patient 
looking really better, and he met her glance with 
a grateful smile. 

‘It was really good of you to take me in,’ 
he said. ‘ Here am I lying like a log and giving 
no end of trouble.’ 

‘ Hush ! hush ! ’ she said. ‘ You don’t know 
what a jfieasure it is to me to have you, espe- 
cially as you are doing credit to my nursing, and 
getting better. The ladies from the Court have 
just been here, and the doctor thinks I might let 
Mrs Lessingham come in and see you for a few 
minutes this afternoon, so she will come do^vn 
again later,’ 


Julius closed his e3^es a minute, and a pang 
went through his heart. With returning con- 
sciousness and vigour of mind his troubles were 
coming back upon him like a flood. 

He made a great effort to be cheerful when 
Effie came, and he so far succeeded that she had 
no idea of the mental conflict going on within 
him ; but the effort so exhausted him that the 
doctor forbade a repetition of such visits until he 
was stronger. 

Among the frequent inquirers at Miss Caradoc’s 
door was Geoffrey Ormiston, and Julius pleaded 
hard that this visitor, at least, might be admitted. 
The com^ersation of such a philosopher, he urged, 
could not but have a soothing effect. To this 
the doctor agreed, and the tedium of his confine- 
ment was lightened for Julius by many a long 
talk with his friend. The first time he came in 
he looked about him with great interest at the 
furniture, the knick-knacks, and the few curios 
that adorned Miss Caradoc’s guest-chamber ; an 
interest that surprised Julius until he reflected 
how ver}^ rarely Geoffrey Ormiston entered any 
house but his own. 

Another discovery that Julius made one day, 
when his hostess ha 23 j)ened to be in his room as 
Ormiston was ushered in, was of a subtle, indefin- 
able sort of likeness between the two. It was 
not in feature, form, or colouring ; it was more 
like one of those resemblances in expression that 
one sometimes sees between man and. wife, where 
long and sym]pathetic com2:)anionshi2) has brought 
two souls veiy near together. 

He mentioned it to Miss Caradoc when the 
visitor had left, and was astonished at the effect 
of his seemingly innocent remark. A flush rose 
to her cheek, and for a moment she looked quite 
embarrassed and confused. Yery- soon, however, 
she regained her usual equable com^Dosure, leaving 
Julius at a loss to understand what had disturbed 
her. 

It was about ten days after the accident, and 
Miss Caradoc had just brought in a lovely bouquet 
of tea-roses to her guest, when the maid-servant 
came in to tell her that Miss Lessingham wished 
to see her. 

‘ Mrs Lessingham ? ’ said Miss Caradoc. ‘ Yes, I 
will be with her in a moment.’ ^ 

‘i¥^ss Lessingham,’ corrected the girl. ‘Miss 
Beatrice Lessingham.’ 

‘ Oh, very well ! ’ Miss Caradoc jpurjDosely did 
not look at Julius ; but she could not helj) being 
conscious of the eager, straining look in his eyes, 
and that he was listening with all his soul in 
his ears to catch an echo of Beatrice’s voice or 
the sound of her footfall. 

Miss Caradoc’s heart ached for him. She knew 
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pretty well now what was the real state of 
affairs. 

She found Beatrice awaiting her in the draw- 
ing-room, looking paler than her wont, while the 
dark rings round her eyes spoke of sleepless 
nights. 

After the first greetings were exchanged Beatrice 
said, ‘This is a farewell visit, Miss Caradoc. I 
am returning to London to-morrow. I have a 
letter here which I want to ask you to give to 
Dr Standen— not just now, perhaps, when he is 
so weak and ill ; but as soon as you think he is 
well enough.' 

Miss Caradoc put out her hand and took the 
letter. ‘ He is not fit for any excitement,' she 
said gently. ‘You fear the letter will give him 
pain 1 ' ' 

Beatrice bowed her head. For the moment she 
could not sjDeak. Give him Yes, of course 

it would give him pain ; and she, who would 
gladly have sacrificed her life to give him com- 
fort, must be the one to deal him the blow. 

‘You will trust it to my discretion?' Miss 
Caradoc asked. ‘lYell, I will do my best to 
choose a fitting opportunity. He is better to-day, 
certainly better ; but the least excitement seems 
to throw him back.' 

‘You may be sure,' said Beatrice unsteadily, 
‘ that I would not willingly give him i)ain.' 
Here she looked ixp suddenly, and found the 
elder woman's eyes fixed on her with so much 
sympathy and comprehension in them that her 
self-control utterly gave way. A sob broke from 
her, and she turned away her head. 

Miss Caradoc laid her hand on the other's arm. 
‘My dear,' she said, ‘I know all, and my heart 
aches for joii both.' Without another word she 
drew the girl's head down on to her , shoulder, 
and let her sob out her sorrow there. ‘ My dear ! 
my dear ! ' she murmured from time to time, 
stroking the dark hair with a soft, caressing 
touch. 


‘You think I am right to go?' asked Beatrice 
presently, raising her head. 

‘ I believe you are doing the right thing ; but 
I can guess how hard it is for you.' She kept 
the girl's hand in hers, and talked gently and 
sympathisingly with her until Beatrice had re- 
gained her composure. 

‘ Shall I let you know from time to time how 
he gets on?' 

‘ Oh, if you only would ! Mrs Lessingham is 
a very bad correspondent, and her letters hardly 
tell one anything.' 

Miss Caradoc’s ovm eyes were moist as she 
went back to Julius's room and met his hungry, 
questioning gaze. 

‘Has Miss Lessingham gone?' he asked. 

‘Miss Lessingham has just gone.' 

‘Was there no message — nothing — for me?' 

‘Bj^-and-by — when you are stronger' Miss 

Caradoc began,; but an exclamation from him 
interrupted her. 

‘Tell it me— give it me — I must know it!' 
His eyes blazed with excitement ; his whole frame 
trembled and shook so that Miss' Caradoc saw 
that anything was better for him than suspense. 
She gave him the letter and passed into the 
adjoining room. 

Wlien she came back, some half-an-hour after- 
wards, he was lying with his face to the wall ; 
but he turned his head when he heard her step. 
The letter was still in his hand. 

‘It is a noble letter,' he said, ‘from a very 
noble woman, and it will not do me any harm. 
I think,' he went on after a pause, ‘all this is 
no m3^stery to you. You are too keen-sighted a 
woman not to' 

‘Yes,’ she interrupted him; ‘but you can safely 
trust me.’ 

He grasjDed her hand, and they both felt that 
they perfectly understood one another ; but, 
neither of them being of the loquacious kind, no 
further word on the subject passed between them. 


A 0 E N T IJ E_T OF THE STEAMSHIP. 

By W. J. Millae, C.B. 


HE steamboat of the present day is 
the result of a long process of de- 
velopment extending over just one 
hundred ^^ears. Patrick Miller’s ex- 
periments on Dalswinton Loch in 
1788 ; S^nnington's Gliarlotte Dundas, 
which plied on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 
1802 ; Fulton's Claremont^ on the Hudson in 1807 ; 
and Bell's Gomct of 1812, on the Clyde— these 
were the beginnings of this wonderful system of 
marine propulsion. 

At first the steamers only traded on inland 
waters and coasting routes, but the traffic became 
gradually extended farther seawards, until the 


Atlantic was crossed in 1819 by the Savannah^ in 
1833 by the Royal William, and in 1838 by the 
'Sirms and the Great Western, India was reached 
by the small steamer Enterprise in 1825, and 
later on the great ocean lines of the Cunard 
Compan}^ and Peninsular and Oriental Company 
were started in 1840. 

The hulls were at first of wood, followed about 
1840 by iron, and about 1878 steel became the 
material used in construction. During this long 
period the form of the hull has undergone 
changes, mainly to suit the system of propulsion 
adoiited, and with the view of haMng as little 
resistance to the passage through the water as 
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possible. Double bulls, tbougb tried, bave not 
found favour, as tbe increased skin-resistance 
lessens tlie speed. Some curious devices bave 
been tried to reduce tbis element of resistance — 
for example, cigar-sbaped boats, boats vutb in- 
clined louder surfaces (tbe idea being that at bigb 
speeds tbe boat would rise and skim) ; and quite 
recently drums or rollers were used as a substitute 
for tbe ordinary bull, tbe rotation of tbe rollers 
being exj^ected to do away witb tbe frictional 
resistance of tbe passing water. 

Tbe submarine boat is now being experimented 
witb, and we may expect shortly to know bow 
far it is a success. 

Tbe engine and boiler bave undergone many 
more changes than what we see in tbe bull. Tbe 
paddle propellers bave almost entirely given place 
to tbe screw. As tbe jDOwer of the engine is 
required to produce rotation on tbe shaft of tbe 
propeller, there is large scope for invention in tbe 
design ; thus we bave bad beam engines, side-lever 
engines, steeple engines, and engines of a direct 
action jDlaced horizontally, diagonally, or vertically 
as in screw-propeller macbiner}^ Oscillating and 
other forms bave also bad their place. Many 
attempts to get a more direct turning action on 
tbe shaft bave been tried in tbe rotatory form of 
engine ; but until recently these bave been found 
too wasteful in steam to admit of commercial 
success. Tbe Parsons’ steam-turbine, to be after- 
wards specially noted, is, however, an exception. 

Tbe steam-generator, or boiler, has, like tbe 
engine, bad various forms, both in res^^ect of 
strength and power of steam-raising. In tbe 
earlier days of tbe steam-engine steam pressures 
only a few pounds above tbe atmosphere were 
used ; hence tbe advantage of tbe great inven- 
tion of Watt — that of tbe separate condenser — 
whereby a considerable addition to tbe effort 
on tbe piston was obtained through tbe vacuum 
produced. 

In some cases tbe boilers of tbe early steamers 
were made of copper ; but tbis soon gave jdace 
to iron, which in its turn retired in favour of 
steel. As tbe efficiency of a boiler depends 
largely upon tbe extent of its beating surface, 
whereby tbe beat of tbe gases from tbe furnace 
is taken up and imparted to tbe water, it was 
soon found that dues and tubes were of great 
advantage ; and such boilers where the hot gases 
of tbe furnace are led through a series of tubes 
surrounded by tbe water within tbe shell of tbe 
boiler to tbe funnel or cbijnney are now com- 
monly used in sea-going steamers. Many attempts 
bave been made to get a satisfactory working 
boiler where tbe water is within tbe tubes and 
tbe hot gases play aroimd them, and there are 
now several types of tbis class of boiler used at 
sea. 

To favour economy of working, steam pressures 
were raised,' and tbe compound, triple, and quad- 
rujjle types of engine were devised to give tbe 


necessary expansion ; and it is a wonderful thing 
to consider that tbe great engines used in our 
ocean liners, altbougli burning seAmral hundred 
tons of coal j)er day, yet only require about a 
pound and a half of coal to be burned eyevj 
hour to give one horse-power in tbe engines — a 
borse-i^ower being equivalent to tbe work done in 
raising a weight of five hundred and fift}^ pounds 
through one foot in a second. Tbis question of 
economy brings us to tbe consideration of tbe 
most recent tyjDe of steam-engine — namely, tbe 
steam-turbine. As already stated, engines of tbe 
rotatory tyj^e bave been all great wasters of steam, 
and many atteinj^ts liaA^e been made to overcome 
tbis defect, as there ’svas much in tbe simple, 
direct action of these machines to recommend 
them to engineers. Tbe Parsons’ steam-turbine, 
at first applied to driving dynamos for tbe pro- 
duction of electric energy, and afterwards tried 
successfully in tbe small steamer Turbima, has given 
such good results economical!}^ that it is likely to 
be tried in large vessels. To test its suitability 
for river steamers a boat has been built on tbe 
Clyde fitted witb tbis class of engine. Satisfac- 
tory trials’ having been made, tbe public bave 
now an ox)portunity of sailing in tbis latest type 
of steam-driven vessel. She has been named tbe 
King Edward^ and at her trials on tbe measured 
mile at Skelmorlie attained a speed of nearly 
twenty and a half knots, equal to fully twenty- 
three and a half statute miles per hour, and lias 
since 1st July been running successful!}^ on tbe 
Campbeltown route. She is a large and handsome 
screw-steamer, capable of carrying two thousand 
passengers. In tbe projiellers — which revolve at 
from seven hundred to one thousand revolutions 
per minute — as well as in regard to tbe driving 
machinery, tbis vessel marks a new dejiarture on 
tbe Clyde, as tbe paddle-wheel boat has been the 
type adopted for coast-passenger traffic. Tbis 
vessel is tbe first commercial steamship to be 
fitted witb tbe steam-turbine form of engine, 
and Avas built tbis year at Dumbarton by tbe 
Messrs Denny. Remarkable re:;ults bave been 
already obtained Avitb three A^essels also fitted 
Avitb tbe Parsons’ macliinery — namely, tbe Tur- 
binia, already referred to, a vessel of one bundred 
feet in length, and Avbicb attained a speed of 
thirty -four and a half knots; II.M.S. Vij}er^ 
torpedo-boat destroyer, tAvo bundred and ten feet 
in length, Avbicb attained tbe extraordinary s^ieed 
of 37T13 knots, or nearly forty- three statute 
miles 2 Der hour ; and H.M.S. Gobra^ also one of tbe 
torj)edo-boat destroyer class of swift ships for our 
iiaAy. 

One of tbe most efficient forms of Avater-AAdieel 
is that of tbe turbine, in Avbicb' a number of 
curved blades fitted round an axle are made to 
reAmlve rapidly by tbe action of a jet or SAvift 
current of Avater. In tbe Parsons’ steam-turbine 
tbe Avater is replaced by steam, Avbicb is alloAved 
at a bigb pressure to fioAv into a circular casing 
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in wliicli there is a drum containing a gi*eat 
number of vanes or blades of different sizes, and 
set at various angles. This drum in rotating 
turns the^ shaft upon which it is fixed, and so 
gives motion to the machinery to be driven or to 
the propeller if in a steam vessel. In the older 
forms of rotatory engines, the steam, after j)ressing 
forward the moving parts, was finally ejected into 
the atmosj)here with a large part of its energy 
not utilised. In the Parsons’ arrangement, how- 
ever, the steam enters the annular space between 
the casing and the revohdng drum, and', through 
the medium of guide-blades, is directed against 
the vanes attached to the drum. As it passes 
along and falls in pressure it meets vane after 


vane, and thus gradually loses its energy until 
it is finally ejected into the atmosxffiere, or it 
may x>ass into a condenser as in ordinary marine 
engines. 

The sj)eed of rotation attained by the. turbine 
being very high, it is necessary, when applied to 
marine propulsion, that there should be several 
screw-proxDellers, each of small dimension. In the 
Clyde steamer above described there are three 
steam-turbines and three shafts ; but there are 
five screw-propellers — two on each of the outside 
shafts and one on the central shaft. One great 
advantage of this engine is the freedom from 
vibration so much felt in all quick-running 
engines of the ordinary t}qpe. 


THE STORY O F J O H R OORWELL. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 


BLAZIHG tro^oic sun shone in mid- 
heaven uj)on the motionless waters 
of the deep, landlocked bay in 
which the Geres lay with tox^masts 
struck and avmings spread fore 
and aft. A quarter of a mile 
away was the beach, girdled with its tliick belt 
of coco-xmlms, whose fronds hung limp and hot 
in the windless air, as if gasx^ing for breath. 
Here and there, among the long line of white, 
lime-washed canoes dravm uxi on the sand, snowy 
white-and-blue cranes stalked to and fro seeking 
for the small, thin-shelled soldier-crabs burrowing 
under the loose ddbris of leaves and fallen x^aliR- 
branches to escax^e the heat. 

A fev^ yards back from the level of high-water 
mark clustered the houses of the native village, 
built on both sides of the clear, fast-flowing 
stream, which here, as it debouched into the sea, 
was vdde and shallow, showing a bottom com- 
posed of rounded black stones alternating with 
rocky bars. Along the grassless banks, worn 
smooth by the constant tread of naked feet, grew 
tall, man^^-hued crotons, x^Hnted and carefully 
tended by their native owners, and shielded from 
the rays of the sun by the ever-x:)rcsent coco- 
X^alms. From either bank, looking westward 
towards the forest, there was a clear stretch of 
water half a mile in length, then the river was 
hidden, from view, for in -its course from the 
mountains through the heavil}^ jungled littoral 
it took many bends, sometimes running swiftly 
over rocky or gravelly beds, and sometimes 
flowing noiselessly through deexD, muddy-bottomed 
pools and dank, steamy swamps, the haunt of the 
silent, dreaded alligator. 

At the head of the straight stretch of water 
there was on the left-hand bank of the river 
an ox^en grassy sward, surrounded by clumx3s of 
areca and coco-palms, and in the centre stood 
a large house built by native hands, but showing 


by various external signs that it was tenanted 
by x^eople other than the ^vild inhabitants of the 
island. Just in front of the house, and sur- 
rounded by a number of canoes, the boat belong- 
ing to the Ceres was moored to the bank. 

Under a long, open-sided, palm-thatched shed 
were a number of brown-skinned and naked 
savages, some lying sleeping, others squatted on 
their hams energetically cheud'ng betel-nut; and 
as the latter talked and chewed and spat out the 
scarlet juice through their hideous red lips and 
coal-black teeth, a canoe, paddled by two natives 
and steered by ]\Iallet, the mate of the Geres, came 
the river. The instant it was seen a chorus 
of yells arose from the natives in the long hut, 
and Alice Corwell came to the open doorway of 
the house and looked out. 

‘Wake up ! wake wp, Jack!’ she cried, turning 
her face inwards over her shoulder. ‘ Here is 
MaUet 1 ’ 

Her voice awoke her husband, who in an 
instant sx^rang from his couch and joined her 
just as Mallet — a short, square-built man of fifty — 
stex^x^ed out of the canoe and walked briskly 
towards them, wix^ing his broad, honest face with 
a blue cotton handkerchief. 

‘Come inside. Mallet. ’Tis a bit cooler in here. 
I ’m sorry I sent you down to the ship on . such 
a day as this.’ 

Mallet laughed good-naturedly. ‘I didn’t mind 
it, sir, though ’tis a powerful hot day, and all 
the natives are lying asleep in their huts ; they 
can’t understand why we woilcs as we do in the 
sun.’ 

Alice Corwell brought the old seaman a young 
coco -nut to drink, and her husband added a 
little rimi. Mallet tossed it off, and then sat 
do'wn. 

‘Well, sir, the ship is all right, and those 
chax^s aboard seem content enough ; but I ’m 
afeard that the worms are getting into her, 
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altliougli she is moored right abreast of the river. 
So I took it on me to tell Totten and Harris to 
stay aboard, whilst I came back to ask you if it 
wouldn’t be best for us to bring her right into 
the fresh- water, and moor her here just abreast 
o’ the house. That’ll kill any worms as has got 
into her timbers. And we can tow her in in a 
couple of days, when there will be a big tide.’ 

^You did quite right. Mallet. Very likely the 
worms have got into her, in spite of her being 
abreast of the river’s mouth. I should have 
thought of this before.’ 

‘Ah, Jack!’ said his wife, with a smile, ‘we 
have thought too much of our gold-getting, and 
too little of the poor old Geres? 

‘Well, I shall think more of her now, Alice. 
As the rains will be on us in a few days — so the 
natives say — and we can do no more work for 
three months, I thinlc it will be as well for us 
to sail the Geres over to that chain of lagoon 
islands about thirty miles from here. I fear to 
remain here during the wet season on account of 
the fever.’ 

After some further discussion, it was decided 
that Jack and Mallet, accompanied by some 
natives, should make an early start in the morn- 
ing for their mining-camp, which was situated 
at the head of a stream six miles away, at the 
foot of the range, and do a long last day’s work, 
returning to the house on the following day. 
Meanwhile a message was to be sent to Harris 
and Totten to bring the vessel into the creek as 
soon as the tide served, which would be in forty- 
eight hours. Then, whilst she lay for a week in 
the fresh-water to kill the suspected Teredo navalis 
worms which Mallet feared had attacked her, she 
was to be made ready for the short voyage of 
thirty miles over to a cluster of islands enclosing 


a spacious lagoon, where Corwell intended to 
beach her till the rainy season was over, and he 
could return to work a very promising stream in 
another locality. Already he and his men, aided 
b}’’ the natives, had in the four months that 

had j)assed since they arrived won nearly five 
hundred ounces of gold, crude as were their 
a]Dpliances. 

‘Jack,’ said his wife, ‘I think that, as you 
will be away all day and night to-morrow, I 
shall go on board and see what I can do. I ’ll 
make the men turn to and give the cabin a 

thorough overhauling. Marawa, the chief’s wife, 
has given me a lot of sleeping-mats, and I will 
throw those old horrible flock mattresses over- 
board, and we shall have nice clean mats instead 
to lie on.’ 

At daylight Mallet roused the natives who 
were to accompany him and, the ca23tain, and 

told off two of them to make . the "boat 

ready for Mrs Corwell. Then he returned to 
the house, and called out, ‘The boat is ready, 
sir.’ 

‘So am I, Mallet,’ replied Alice, tying on her 
old-fashioned sun-hood. Then she turned to her 
husband : ‘Jack darling, this will be the very 
first time in our married life that I have ever 
stayed away from you, and it shall be the last, 
too ; but I do want to surprise you when you 
see our cabin again.’ She put her lips uj) to 
him and kissed him half-a-dozen times. ‘There, 
that’s good-night and good-morning three times 
over. Now I’m ready.’ 

Corwell and Mallet walked do'wn to the boat 
with her and saw her get in. She kissed her 
hand to them, and in a few minutes was out of 
sight. 


THE QHEST OF 

By a Nursing Sister. 


ANY instances have come undex my 
notice in the course of some years’ 
nursing experience in Fiji of the 
profound aversion displayed by 
native patients to dying in a place 
outside the village of their birth. 
I was at first at a loss to understand' the why 
or the wherefore of this rooted ^Drejudice ; for, 
under European discipline, the opinions 'of these 
peoxfie are, as a rule, easily enough moulded. 

My inquiries as to causes for dissatisfaction, 
and for real dr fancied discomforts connected 
with their dieting or accommodation in the 
hosj)ital, led to no ex^fianation ; and anything of 
the nature of a direct question on the subject 
of their fears invariably met with an evasive 
reply or produced a stubborn silence. Sometimes 
the evasive reply consisted in a mere cVclc or 


mtSj exx^ressive of intense worry and an im- 
patient desire not to be bothered ; and on these 
occasions I had not the heart to x^'^-irsue the 
inquiry. Not only the patient but the x^atient’s 
relatives, when any were at hand, would imxDlore 
his discharge, saying, ‘He will die whether or 
no. He has reached his axox>ointed time ; and it 
is well that he should die in his own village. 
Let it be our business to take him there for 
burial.’ So several times, when for obvious 
reasons the request was refused, they took away 
a dying person against the strongest advice of 
the medical officer and in spite of the x^ersuasive 
efforts of the nurses, to transport him 
thirty or fifty miles in a canoe, where he had to 
take his chance of all the exposure to weather 
and x^idvations as to food incidental to native 
modes of travel. As these patients were generally 
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suffering from pneumonia or dysentery, tlie effect 
of the journey may be easily imagined. Some 
patients did not even reach the canoe alive. 

By degrees, however, I ascertained the real , 
sentiment which lay at the bottom of their 
apparent unreason. In a fit of communicativeness 
a patient confided to me the story of the Fijian 
^ hereafter ; ’ and later, with the help of an 
exceptionally intelligent and trustworthy native 
dispenser, I was able to check the particulars. 

The myth — with which some students of 
anthropology are doubtless already acquainted — 
seemed to me pretty enough, and, considering its 
classical parallels, of sufficient general interest 
for publication in a periodical not specially 
devoted to such abstruse questions ; and if, per- 
chance, the obliging Editor of Gliarriber^s Journal 
should prove of the same ojDinion, I shall deem 
my brief moments of literary aspiration sufficiently 
rewarded. 

It appears that the Fijian Elysium, called in 
the native language ‘ Burotu,’ can only be attained 
after an arduous journey, ,so fraught vdth perils 
and beset by special probations as to constitute 
a sort of glorified obstacle-race. When a Fijian 
dies his departing sjDirit sets out by way of a 
portal to Erebus, with which almost every village 
is figuratively understood to be provided. This 
exit may be a precipice, or a crag, or a sand-pit, 
or a cavern, or a mere rift in the ground ,* and 
its universal name is nai cibaciba (pronounced. 
nai thimbatliimba, the th as in thus; meaning the 
‘ vanishing-point of the spirit ^). This constitutes 
a sort of wicket-gate to that mj^sterious Realm 
of the Shades which the disembodied soul of the 
native has to traverse on its way to everlasting joy.’ 

The Colonial Hospital, where my duties lay, 
was of course evolved out of white men^s brains 
and built by white men’s hands; and in selecting 
its beaiitiful and healthy site the Government 
officers were doubtless moved by considerations 
primarily affecting the physical well-being of its 
future occupants while living, and therefore 
bestowed no special thoughts upon the pro- 
spective requirements of a patient’s soul after its 
departure from the body. Hence the institution, 
though well up to date in such modern re- 
quisites as the paraphernalia of aseptic surgery, 
bacteriological research, disinfection by super- 
heated steam, and trained nursing, unfortunately 
remains unprovided with a cibaciba adequate to 
the needs of the majority of the native patients 
who shed their earthly encompassment within its 
wards. It is difficult, indeed, to. conceive how 
this need could have been met, for the patients 
flock to hospital from almost every inhabited 
island in the Fijian group; and, for the ‘shade’ 
of each invalid to. reach his own particidar 
village cibaciba^ something like a telejphonic 
system of ghostly communications, ha^dng the 
hospital as a prototype of the central exchange, 
would be necessary. 


Perhaps the best kno^vn of these starting-jDlaces 
— the one, in fact, towards which all the sub- 
sidiary ones must lead before the final leap into 
the future is taken — is the outer headland on 
the western end of the island of Vanua Levu, 
which is called Hai Cobocobo (pronounced Nai 
Thombothombo, the th as in thus). It is a sig- 
nificant fact that throughout Polynesia, as in the 
realms of the Phoenicians and the Greeks of old, 
the entry to Erebus always lies towards the 
quarter of the setting sun. In the large island 
of ISTa Yiti Levu, from which I write, a ghostly 
pathway runs from a point near Ban, the resi- 
dence of the family of the supreme chief, as far 
as the misty crags of the awe-inspiring Ha Kau 
Yadra mountain, which has been aptly termed 
the Fijian Olympus, away to the north-west on 
the seashore ojDjDosite Hai Cobocobo. This path- 
wa}’’ actually exists so as to be discernible, 
especially in places where, in crossing from one 
hummock of ground to another, it has been 
embanked ; but it is not used by mortals, and 
there are many portions where the forest trees 
have played havoc with its continuity. It is 
only two feet vdde or so along its. summit; but 
its length is not much short of sixty miles. It 
is called by the natives 7ia sala 7ii yah (‘ the path 
of the shades’); and its function is said to be 
to afford an easy way for the spirits of their 
departed chiefs to traverse during the progress 
towards ‘ Burotu.’ 

Though we in the flesh can see this pathway 
well enough, it is requisite that the dead abori- 
ginal’s spirit who wishes to gain it shall travel 
by way of the appointed cibaciba of his native 
village or tribe. If he die in the new-fangled 
hospital of the white foreigner, he is prevented 
from attaining this object ; especially if, perad- 
venture, his body meet vdtli the further indignity 
of undergoing pathological examination, and of 
being laid in earth in the white man’s cemetery 
among white men’s spirits, and away from the 
sepulchres of his fathers and his fathers’ fathers. 
There no considerate hands will provide the 
funereal club and whale’s tooth, or the 

accustomed yam, the water-crock, and the strip 
of seavu (white tissue or cloth beaten out by the 
natives from the bark of the paj)er-mulberry 
tree) on his last earthly resting-place ; and 
vdthout such indisx:)ensable articles for its 
viaticum, how will his spirit fare on its journey? 
How, indeed, will it even find a cibaciba to 
escape by into those Cimmerian regions through 
which alone it can hope to approach ‘Burotu’? 
Failing, it will assuredly wander in despair and 
vengefulness on earth. Hot only will it have to 
endure an existence of gruesome unrest, but it 
revisit the haunts of its earthly life to 
disturb and harass the unmindful relatives wlio 
allowed its body to die in a strange jflace and 
to be buried in unhallowed ground. Thus vdll 
they be balked of rendering due homage to the 
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^ shade ’ of him who has gone before ; and, failing 
to 251’opitiate it, they will suffer all sorts of 
baneful destinies at its hands. Therefore, the 
cmpresseinent with which the^^ sought to obtain 
their kinsman’s removal from the hospital, in 
order that he might die peacefully on his oum 
hearth, may be just slightly tinctured with the 
leaven of self-interest and superstitious fear. 

Herbert Spencer has asserted that the proj)itia- 
tion of the spirits of ancestors is the first germ 
of all religious feeling ; and Eijian beliefs seem 
to suj)port the conclusions of this great thinlver. 
In the case of the Pol^mesian race, a pro- 
found belief in the enduring existence of the 
spirits of ancestors, and in their ability to exert 
a benign or malign infiuence over the lives and 
destinies of modern men, according as they are 
duly propitiated or not, is certainly the governing 
sentiment of their conduct. Hence when a man 
dies he is most anxioiis to follow in the foot- 
steps of his departed .forebears, or, at least, in 
what he conceives to be their tracks. ^A man 
Avho fears the gods,’ says Plutarch, ‘is never free 
from fear, whatever he may do or whatever may 
befall him. He extends his fears beyond his 
death, and believes in the “ gates of hell ” and its 
fires ; in the darkness, the ghosts, the infernal 
judges, and- what not.’ 

The epitome I shall now present is intended 
to show how the soul of the Eijian aborigine 
sets about its post-mundane adventure ; and any 
lack of perspicuity must, with the reader’s kind 
indulgence, be credited to the style of the native 
narrator from whose words I have translated the 
story as succinctly as the sense would allow. 

It was the usual custom in heathen times, 
when a 2^‘^i’son died, to clothe the body with 
material of native manufacture before laying it 
in the grave or cave as the' case might be, and 
to place a club and a whale’s tooth in the 
hands for the future use of the sjDirit. Immedi- 
ately after the demise of the earthly body, the 
spirit begins its solitary journey ; and before 


being interred, and for this reason, as is indeed 
the custom, the relatives thenceforward cease 


their mourning. 


Proceeding on its way, the S2:)irit next reaches 
a river, across which it is necessary to be 
ferried. A ferry-ghost is in attendance on the 
o2)posite bank, and when called to bring his 
boat over, inquires the rank of the would-be 
2)assenger, and chooses accordingly a suitable canoe 
to convey him across. The name of the ferry- 
ghost is Yakaleleyalo (literally, S 2 )irit-ferrier). 
Farther on there is a tree, with wide-spreading 
branches, which never grows above a certain 
height. This conformation is brought about by 
the spirits, who, in passing, 2>lace their hand on 
the toj) of the tree, and so 2>revent its expansion 
ill that direction. The trials of the wayfarer 
now become more embarrassing, for the 2)Hce of 
rest is not to be reached easily, and much must 
be endured before the -prize is won. Two 
women with nets obstruct the way and try their 
utmost to entangle the spdrit within the meshes ; 
and now is the time to make good use of 
the club with which he is furnished. If he is 
a strong and a brave sjDirit he may succeed in 
freeing himself from their toils, and escape ; but . 
a weak or a timid S2Dirit will be detained by these 
furies, and be tortured until they are satiated, when 
he will be tossed aside and allowed to proceed. 

Ill former times it was the custom for the 
wife of the deceased, if a well-dis2)osed S 250 use, 


to submit herself to strangulation. When all 


it has travelled far it meets a goblin or genius 


whose 2dace of abode is in a certain tree. To 
this 2>ersonage the S 23 irit must give an account 
of itself ; and if the catechist is satisfied it is 
allowed to proceed. However, instances occur in 
which the spirit fails in this examination, and 
must then return to earth. These are cases of 
hystero-e2Dile2)sy or other forms of loss of conscious- 
ness, explained by temporary dis 2 ilacement of the 
real soul by an adventitious demon, who, on the 
recover}^ of the patient, is cast out by the re- 
turning rightful tenant, now again sent back by 
the genius in the. tree. The Fijians have, in 
fact, only the one word ciba to mean actual 
death or mere syncope, epilepsy, trance, &c. 

The next step of im2Dortaiice is the arrival 
of the spirit at a stream, where it drinks of the 
Avaters of consolation to the survhdng. friends. 
This occurs just at the time ivhen the body is 


was ready for the burial, she was brought to the 
iHlage green before an assemblage of the peo23le. 
She Avas A^ery gaily dressed, and her Avhole 
body Avas Avell oiled and scented ; and Avheii aU 
Avas prepared, the unfortunate Avonian, usually 
sitting in the shalloAv graA^’e, Avas as2Dhyxiated 
by means of cords of sinnet or a tAvisted sash 
of natiA^e bark cloth 25assed round the neck in 
a single overhand knot, and draAAOi in 02 )posite 
directions by seA^eral men at each end. Her body 
Avas then buried Avith that of her husband. 
After 23assing the furies’ nets, the S23irit next 
reaches a tree AAdiose function is to serve as a 
target, and he has to aim the Avhale’s tooth at 
this in order to knoAv if his AAufe is folloAving. 
If he strikes this target he knoAVS that she has 
done her duty, and he AA^aits here for her S2)irit 
to come up Avith him ; but if he misses he must . 
go on alone. 


All is noAv Avell until a revolving bridge is 


reached, AAdiich constantly 2^rGci23itates the AA’ay- 
farer into the dark, dee2D river beloAv it, A 
Fijian bridge consists usually of a single log, 
often the trunk of a coco-nut 2 ^^ 1111 ; therefore 
' such a bridge reA^ohdng Avould be a most 
difficult object for even an acrobat to kee2) a 
footing upon. Having scrambled out of this 
danger, the S2)irit’s course lies through clumps of 
bamboos Avith S2fiit stems, AAEich lacerate him 
unmercifully as he goes along ; but noAv at last 
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the sounds of rejoicing in tlie blessed goal 
begin to make themselves heard by the afflicted 
one, and his fast-waning courage receives a 
timely fillip. Looking down from a towering 
cliff, he sees the happy occuioants of the South 
Sea Paradise in the near distance ; and on 
taking the final leap he alights, to his surx^rise, 
on crags and boulders. Here he seems to come 
under the influence of the Waters of Lethe, 
and straightway forgets his bruises and lacera- 
tions, and all the terrible ordeals he has gone 
through, in his joy at reaching the coA^eted 
‘Burotu,’ Avhich is noAV Avithin his grasp. 

Here the story ends someAvhat abruptly, after 
the manner of many native narrations, for the 
rejDOse Avhich aAvaits the sjDirit in this much- 
desired Elysium is simply beyond description. 

There does not a^^pear to be any Tartarus for 
the Fijian misdoer, although the natwes describe, 
under the name of Murimuria, a sort of second- 
class Elysium. Tavo mythical personages preside 
over ‘ Burotu,^ and ansAver in some respects to 
the milder concej)tions of Aides and Persephone. 
Their names are Kokoua and Hai Obasali, and 
their canoes are said to be moored to stakes on 
the seashore near the Hai Cobocobo headland. 
Native seamen say that Avhen sailing round the 
north-Avestern of island sounds of 

chanting and merriment are often heard at 
night ] but great alloAvances must be made for 


the imagination of the native, Avhich is extremely 
fanciful and elastic. Noav that Christianity has 
superseded the ancient mythical beliefs, much of 
the old theogony and legendary lore of the 
jieople is fast becoming A’eiled in uncertainty ; 
but the elders still credit the tales and the 
teaching imparted to them in their nursery days, 
and eAmn the rising generation is so superstitious 
tliat no creAV Avill moor their cutter near the 
local Acheron, nor has any one the courage to 
approach it by land. 

It is remarkable that the fancy of this far-off 
and primitive people should have conjured up a 
Styx and a Charon so similar to those of the 
ancient Greeks. I haA^e not been able to hear of 
any oholus or other fee exacted by Yakaleleyalo, 
nor Avould it be in accordance Avith Fijian 
custom to expect one ; but his inquiries as to the 
rank of the deceased seem to offer an analogy to 
Charon’s concerning funeral rites. In the genius 
of the tree, too, Ave hav'e something of a similarity 
to the tribunal of Minos, though it is true 
that in Poljuiesia tliis ordeal y)i’ecede3 the jjas- 
sage of the Styx; hence, and also perhaps ’ because 
the dog is not an indigenous animal, Ave have no 
Cerberus. The conception of the reA^olving log- 
bridge naturally calls to mind the Avheel of 
Ixion ; but the tAvo may Avell have had for their 
common j)i’ototype the mere abstract idea of 
perpetual reA^olution. 


FATE AND AN ALIAS. 


By E. Tristram Crutchley. 


OED CUETIS of Keilak raised him- 
self on his elbow and yaAvned 
deliberately three times. Then he 
touched the ivory knob at the head 
of his bed, and, raising himself 
another inch, pulled aside the blind 
and looked out at the Aveather. He glanced over 
the broad expanse of park, Avith its changing 
leaves and September tints, at the Serj^eiitine 
in the distance, Avith its groups of early bathers 
like flies on a splash of syrup, and then at 
the mottled sky. 

Meanwhile a serA^ant had appeared A\dth hot 
Avater and shaving implements. 

‘Will it rain, Peter?’ Lord Curtis’s eye AA^as 
still on the mackerel-flecked firmament. 

‘ Slight shoAvers to’rds midday, sir ; afterAvards 
fair to fine, Avith hinterAnls of sunshine.’ Peter 
had served in the army, and never minced 
matters. 

Lord Curtis twisted into shape a moustache 
the colour of very ripe Avheat, and smiled. 

‘Is that according to the Daily Graj^hic lady, 
Peter — or the Times V 

‘ Neither, sir.’ 

' ‘What, then?’ 


‘The Meter-illogical Office, sir. I Avas doTO in 
Victoria Street last night, sir.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘And I looked in.’ 

‘What the deuce for?’ 

‘I heard as they prophesied AAfflat the sea’d be 
lilce round the coast.’ 

‘ Oh yes ! I believe the}' do.’ 

‘And I found, sir, that the Channel crossing 
to-day ’d be extremely rough.’ 

Lord Curtis smiled again. He often told his 
friends that his matutinal conA^ersation Avith Peter 
inA'ariably gaA^e him an ajDpetite for breakfast. 

‘You needn’t liaA^e troubled, Peter. I’m a 
splendid sailor.’ 

Lord Curtis obserA^ed by the glass that Peter 
rubbed his cheek Avith the handle of the razor 
and looked discom^DOsed. He Avas so nervous that 
he on another dab of lather, making the 
third. 

‘I’m afraid it Avas on my oAAm account, sir.’ 
Peter Avould scorn to take advantage of a mis- 
understanding. ‘I once lost twenty pound in 
three Aveeks on the sea.’ 

‘Gambling?’ 

‘ No, sir being sick.’ 
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‘All! Then,’ said Lis lordship, ‘you’ll he 
pleased to hear I’ve altered my i)lans.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, sir 1 ’ 

‘ I ’m not going to Paris till Monday ; and 
to-day ’s Thursday.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ rather jubilantly. A long pause- 
then : 

‘Fetch me an A, B, 0.’ 

'\Ylien Peter returned, his master had dressed 
and was eating eggs and bacon in a dining-room 
fourteen feet by ten, with an aspect precisely 
similar to that of his bedroom. A secretaire was 
in front of the window ; a full-sized portrait of 
his lordship’s father, the first Baron Curtis of 
Keilak, in the uniform of a Major-General, 
occupied one side of the room. A hunting-crop, 
a couple of polo-mallets, a rook-rifle, and sundry 
fishing-rods filled the four corners. The Times 
and Morning Post had already been thrown aside, 
and his lordship was reading yesterday’s Matin^ 
propx^ed up between a silver teapot and a cut- 
glass salt-cellar. 

He looked u]d as Peter entered, after knocking 
as usual, and, as usual, being unanswered. 

‘ Got it, Peter ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Open it at random.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir.’ 

‘ Open it anywhere.’ 

Peter did as desired. 

‘Start at the top of the page and read dovm.’ 

‘ Hedon.’ 

‘Somewhere near York, I believe. Too far.’ 

‘ Helmsley.’ 

‘WeU!’" 

‘ Helston.’ 

‘Yes. Go on!’ 

‘Henley, Hereford, Herne Bay.’ 

‘Not L’ 

‘ Herschfield.’ 

‘ Stop ! That sounds refreshing. Wliat does it 
say about it ? ’ 

‘Fifty-six miles from London. Golf links — 
deep-sea fishing — population eight seven four one.’ 

‘ Good ! How about trains ? ’ 

‘One at 1.30, sir. Change at Three Bridges.’ 

The slightly bored expression which Lord 
Curtis had hitherto worn gave way to a flicker 
of enthusiasm, like a spark emitted by an exx^iring 
bonfire under the influence of an imexpected 
of mnd. 

‘Very well, Peter. Pack my j)ortmanteau for 
four days, and meet me at Victoria at 1.25. I 
shall want my bicycle.’ 

‘Yes, sir. And me, sir,*?’ 

‘No, Peter; I sha’n’t want you. Besides, you’d 
be near the Channel, you know. You stay here.’ 

‘And if any one calls, sir?’ 

‘ Ah ! yes. My uncle may call.’ 

‘Your uncle, sir?’ 

‘Yes, CajDtain Curtis, Royal Nay 5 ^ You’ve 
never seen liim, Peter ; no more have I, for that 


matter. If he comes, say I got his letter, and 
shall be passing through town on Monday.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘If any one comes who has dined here within 
the last six weeks, tell ohem the truth. Tell every 
one else you believe I ’m shooting big game in 
the vicinity of Timbuctoo. Mind, don’t say for 
certain. Tell them you thinlc so.’ 

Peter, wooden-faced, stolid, turned on his heel 
d la militaire, and left the room. 

Lord Curtis turned again to the autiminal tints 
and the everlasting Serpentine. The glimmer of 
enjoyment was still in his eye. The distant 
bathers had long since gone. A crowd of model 
yachts, like dirty cygnets, now dotted the streak. 
Nearer, in the Row, two men were teaching a 
little girl to ride. In the foreground, white- 
frocked nursemaids on free seats smiled ux)on 
occasional soldiers. A doctor’s carriage rolled 
eastward ; westward trudged a suburban one-horse 
hired fly ; pa next the coachman, ma inside with 
big family, all apparently wondering what on 
earth had become of ‘society.’ 

Arthur, Baron Curtis of Keilak, smoking a 
fragrant Egj^Dtian, saw all this, but noted nothing. 
His lips merely smoked, but his eye still smiled. 

‘ I shall patent my game . of chance,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘Fancy a new idea at thirty.’ 

Curtis came of a family that took things very 
easily. Truly, his father had gone to some little 
pains to gain military glory in the Soudan ; but 
he made up for that by marrying early in life a 
rich wife, and later by retiring on his laurels 
and the grant which a grateful House of Commons 
had voted him. Apart from his profession, he 
Avas a very peaceful man. He boasted that he 
had had only one quarrel in his life. He neA^er 
gave any particulars ; but it Avas matter of com- 
mon knoAvledge that a certain lady had scorned 
him in early youth in favour of his younger 
brother, a harum-scarum naA^al lieutenant, to 
Avhom he had neA^er spoken afteiuvards. 

The first Baron, hoAvever, did not live long 
to enjoy his honours. Soon after his Avife died 
he also dejparted ; and Arthur found himself at 
tAventy- three an or^fiian, Avith an estate in the 
Midlands, a comfortable sufficiency of Avorldly 
Avealth, and no brothers or sisters to Avorry him. 
Thereux)on he gaA^e utd the commission in the 
Guards AAhich fate and form had imx)osed iq^on 
him, and quitted the serAuce of Her Majesty, 
having acquired a Auolent taste for polo and an 
excellent knoAvledge of the district round Pall 
Mall. 

After that his appearances in society Avere feAv 
and far betAveen. He let his estate, and took 
rooms OA^erlooking the Park, Avhere he gave 
exclusive bachelor dinner-parties. He ‘went out’ 
three times every season, frequently on three 
consecutive nights. Then he Avould disappear for 
months, subsequently turning up at Ranelagh for 
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the toLimament. So that there was nothing re- 
markable about Lord Curtis’s visit to Herschfield, 
unless it were what haj)pened to him there — and 
that was unforeseen. 

It was early when the train drew up, and 
the sun was still casting lanky shadows. From 
incpiiry at the station he learned that the most 
desirable abiding-place was a boarding - house 
called Channel View. Now, he did not like 
boarding-houses ; but reflection convinced him 
that, as he was doing something unusual, he 
might as well do it consistently ; so he jumped 
into the solitary fly and gave the direction. 
The vehicle rattled complacently along for ten 
minutes, then dreAv up with a jolt. 

Everything was better than he had anticipated. 
The house was on the top of a hill ; the village 
was far below, partially blotted out by a delightful 
grove of willows. Away on both sides the chalk- 
cliffs shone in the sunset, the dazzling white 
now mingling judiciously with the crimson of the 
sky. Away to the left the cliffs maintained a 
straight line till they were lost in haze ; but to 
the right they became lower and lower, and 
then, jutting out again, formed a delightful bay, 
in which a brown-sailed fishing-fleet lay at 
anchor. 

Unwillingly dragging his eyes from the scene. 
Lord Curtis turned to go in. He was met by 
a benevolent-looking lady in mauve silk and 
wearing ear-rings, whom he took to be the 
proprietress, and who welcomed him warmly. 
Would he prefer a south or a west aspect? 
First floor or second ? He said lie didn’t care 
a little bit. Would he sign the visitors’ book? 
Yes, certainly he would ; and, to prevent being 
mobbed by the dear old soul, he entered himself 
as ‘Mr Curtis of London.’ 

He was ushered to his room by an aggres- 
sively clean chambermaid, whose voice and rosy 
cheeks afforded an admirable testimonial for some 
Sussex farm or other, and whose apron simj)ly 
bristled with starch. 

It was a lofty room on the first floor, with 
a fine aspect of the sea, now getting drab in 
the duslv. The windows opened on to a veranda 
which seemed to encircle the house. 

Having learnt from the attendant nymph some 
of the customs of the iff ace, he dismissed her 
with half-a-crown and a multiplicity of curtsies, 
and dressed for dinner. 

The mauve lady was waiting for him at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

‘It’s a most remarkable coincidence,’ she said 
affably as they entered the drawing-room. ‘We 
have a Mrs Curtis and daughter staying here. I 

wonder if you Ah ! here is IMiss Curtis. 

Here, dear ! Let me introduce a namesake. Mr 
Curtis — Miss Curtis ; Miss Curtis — Mr Curtis : 
know one another?’ 

‘Delightful old lady,’ thought Curtis, ‘but 
garrulous.’ And then he looked at the girl. 


She was dark and That was his first 

impression. Then, as she glanced at him with 
momentary interest, he saw her eyes were blue — 
not the ordinary sky-blue immortalised by the 
majority of novelists, but the blue of the sapphire. 
Further, her lashes and brows were dark, almost 
black. 

‘ How strange to meet a namesake — down 
here ! ’ she said. Her voice was a low, clear 
contralto. She dropped her book as she spoke. 
It was something of Mrs Lovett Cameron’s. 

‘Strange,’ he said; ‘but it is trite to say that 
the unexpected always happens. Personally, I 
feel horribly disappointed A\dien it doesn’t.’ 

‘ But stni,’ she went on, ‘ it isn’t such a 
common name.’ 

‘You will find several in the Directory,’ he 
said ; and she, seeing that the subject did not 
attract him, gave it up. 

Just then the gong was sounded for dinner ; 
and, at a signal from the hostess, he offered his 
arm to his companion. 

‘The lady who entertains us, Mrs— Mrs’ 

‘Mrs O’Brien — a dear old soul. Yes !’ 

‘She mentioned that your mother was here.’ 

‘ Yes ! Poor mamma ! She is upstairs. Her 
nerves are getting shaky, and’ — she lowered her 
voice to a whisjoer — ‘there are one or two people 
here she can’t stand.’ 

‘So she visits the shortcomings of the few 
upon the many, and de^Drives us all of her 
company. It is scarcely fair,’ said Curtis. 

His companion laughed. Her laugh was low- 
toned, like her voice ; but it was sincere and 
contagious. ' 

‘And Mrs O’Brien is so good,’ she went on. 

‘ Nothing is too much trouble to her ; because, as 
she says, they both come from the same “ unliappy 
counthree.” ’ 

There was just a touch of merry mimicry in 
her which fascinated him. 

‘So you too are Irish?’ he said. 

‘ On my mother’s side only. My father is 
English.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘He was once in the na'V’y.’ 

Curtis drojDped his knife and fork and stared 
at her. Then he said slowly : 

‘ Are you related to Curtis of Keilak ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes 1 ’ she said, with a trace of colour. 
‘ I ’ve never seen him ; but his present lordship is 
my cousin.’ 

Curtis dropped back in his chair, nearly up- 
setting a dish of jDotatoes which a servant had 
just thrust over his left shoulder. 

She noticed his agitation, and said, with 
interest : 

‘Are you also related?’ 

He drew a deep breath, and looked round the 
table, jffrs O’Brien was listening to the conversa- 
tion. What should he do? It did not take him 
long to decide. He had come under false colours. 
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and lie must stick to tliem ; but wliat would liis 
cousin say Avlien slie knew? Anyliow, for tbe 
moinentj tliere was no escape. 

‘ I am a connection of the first lord by marriage, 
on the motber’s side/ be replied. 

‘How, then, is your name Curtis?^ sbe asked, 
puzzled. 

‘It almost wants diagrams to explain it,’ be 
lauglied. Then in an undertone : ‘ Tbe others are 
listening. Don’t gratify them.’ And tbe subject 
changed . 

Whatever may be said of bis friends, certainly 
none of bis acc[uaintances would have recognised 
Curtis tliat evening. Tbe}^ would have looked in 
vain for tbe hlcise yavui and tbe cynicall}'' bored 
elevation of tbe e}^ebrows to wbicb tbe}^ bad 
grown accustomed. He was quite another being. 
The novelty of bis dilemma acted as a tonic, and 
be found himself, for tbe first time for many 
months, in thoroughly congenial society. All tbe 
ladies remarked what a nice young man be 
was, and bow obliging ! True, be declined Mrs 
O’Brien’s invitation to sing ‘ Soldiers of tbe 
Queen ; ’ but, in a ‘ carpet ’ dance hastily arranged 
in honour of bis arrival, be footed it lilve a 
schoolboy. He waltzed with Mrs O’Brien, went 
through tbe ‘ Lancers ’ with bis fair namesake, and 
ended up with a vigorous ‘Wasbington Post’ mtb 
tbe same ladjq ^\dio then wished him a cordial 
‘ good-night,’ and hurried off to her motber’s room. 

Curtis did not dance any more, but solaced 
bis unwonted activity with a long whisky and 
soda, and then retired. 

It was not late, and tbe moon looked so tempt- 
ing that be opened tbe window of bis room and 
stepped on to tbe veranda. He half -lit a 
cigarette, but ultimately decided that it would 
be desecration to pollute sucb an atmbsjDliere. 
Then be smiled at bis mood. No Englisb nigbt 
bad ever influenced him like this before. 

There were voices on tbe veranda. He rather 
resented them at first ; but afterwards they seemed 
to harmonise. 

‘ I must go in now, Maud,’ said one ; ‘ it ’s 
getting chilly.’ 

‘ I ’ll follow soon, mother.’ It was bis cousin’s 
voice. 

Waiting till his unsuspecting aunt bad retired, 
be approached her. It was an excellent oppor- 
tunity, be reflected, for ]3utting bimseb right and 
explaining bis identity— and bis deceiDtion. Sbe 
seemed pleased to see him, and quite naturally 
motioned him to tbe vacant chair. But be pre- 
ferred to stand and look dovm on her. 

‘Why did they call you Maud?’ be asked. 

Sbe answered, laughing : ‘ There are other Mauds 
besides Tennyson’s.’ 

‘Still, I am sure you liked grapes as a child.’ 
Some of bis lordship’s compliments bad been 
treasured as Ions mots. 

Sbe frowned prettily, as tliougb recalling tbe 
lines. Then sbe saw it, and flushed slightly. 


‘ But I have grown out of it now. One is 
named so young ! ’ 

‘You have certainly not yet reached tbe “icily 
regular” or tbe “splendidly null” stage.’ 

‘Nor yet tbe “faultily faultless”? Come, Mr 
Curtis, I tbmk I have you there. Your compli- 
ments are not so graceful after all.’ 

He acknowledged himself beaten, and then tbe 
couA'Crsation took an abrupt turn. 

‘I let you off lightly at dinner,’ said tbe girl ; 
‘but you must not escape me altogether. From 
what you said, we must be related. It is interest- 
ing — isn’t it?’ 

‘ Relations are always interesting, especially 
when one discovers them accidentally.’ Here was 
bis chance ; but directly be attempted to seize it 
there came one of those moral twists that always 
gave bis character a semblance of inconsistency. 
Instead of exj)laining, be waited for her to 
speak. 

‘Do you know Lord Curtis?’ 

‘No one Icuows him better, though many tbinlc 
they do.’ 

‘ Really ! ’ 

‘I mean I am bis best friend, though some say 
I am bis worst enemy.’ 

‘You speak in riddles. I don’t think I under- 
stand, I am afraid, Mr Curtis, you are rather 
insiiiceib.’ Sbe seemed annoyed, and half rose as 
if to go in. 

‘ Pray stop,’ be cried in alarm, really afraid 
that be bad vexed her. ‘TeU me why you have 
never met him.’ 

‘My father and bis were never friends. And 
my father is obstinate.’ 

‘You would like, then, to repair tbe breach?’ 

‘ Ob yes ! And so would my mother. But my 
father wiR not bear of any advance on our 
side.’ 

‘ Now, I wonder,’ thought Curtis, ‘ why be wrote 
that be must see me, this week. Rather inconsis- 
tent with bis principles.’ 

‘You said be bad retired from tbe navy?’ be- 
said aloud. 

‘Some years ago, and now be is always in the 
City.’ 

‘ Ah ! I see.’ 

‘What you men do when you get into tbe 
City I cannot imagine. Are you in tbe City?’ 

‘ A pretty habit of asking point-blank c|uestions,’ 
thought her cousin ; ‘ probably inherits it from 
tbe sea.’ , 

‘ Er — yes,’ be rej^lied ; ‘ I have certainly dmed 
at tbe Mansion-House.’ ... , , 

This time sbe rose decidedly and held out her 
band. 

‘You are almost epigrammatic,’ sbe said some- 
what coldly. • ‘ Good-night, Mr Curtis.’ 

He saw there was no keeping her ; but that 
little touch of temper completed tbe concjuest. 

He took her band, and detained it only tbe 
fraction of a second longer than was xoolite. 
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^ Good-niglit, Miss Curtis,’ lie said. The im- 
wonted sincerity in his voice made her look up 
at him in astonishment. 

‘ Believe me, your cousin is very anxious 
to know you better — I mean, to know you 
well.’ 

Her aimoyance vanished like magic. 

^ Good-night again,’ she said in her sweet con- 
tralto. ‘You must really meet my mother to- 
morrow ; she will be so interested.’ 

His lordship found Mrs Curtis a refined, agree- 
able lady of delicate appearance and charming 
manner. She showed a certain amount of interest 
in him, but, to his relief, did not cross-examine 
him on his identity. Nevertheless the half -smiling 
way in which she looked at him made him feel 
uncomfortable. 

Maud was playing a listless game of croquet 
against a long-haired gentleman with a Quartier 
Latin tie. Curtis found, to his dismay, that he 
had a distaste for long hair. Mrs Curtis was 
supporting herself on his arm while she took 
her morning walli round the grounds. They had 
been talking about nothing in 25articular. 

‘You knew the first Baron?’ she asked sud- 
denly, looking at him with that himiorous smile 
which somehow seemed to conceal a quiz. 

‘Yes,’ he rejDlied with difficulty; ‘that is, I 
knew a lot about him.’ 

‘He was a hard man, they say.’ 

‘He was hardly used.’ Curtis glanced at the 
lady with an air of retaliation. He had heard 
of his father’s early love-affair. ]\Irs Curtis,' he 
thought, looked pained, so he hastily added : ‘ As 
a matter of fact he was the easiest of mortals, 
the best of fathers.’ 

She looked at him directly he made the slip, 
with that flickering smile of hers. 

‘The most affectionate of husbands,’ he con- 
tinued fiercely, and felt almost satisfied when she 
winced ; ‘ certainly not a hard man.’ 

‘Perhaps, then,’ she muttered feebly, ‘he took 
things too easily.’ 

‘ Only the enemy’s guns, madam,’ replied Curtis, 
with a laugh, and looking into her eyes, dimmed 
counterx:)arts of her daughter’s. ‘ Other things, in 
my opinion, he too easily let go.’ 

A flush of enjoyment lit up her pale face ; her 
eyes sparkled ; and, knowing fully what he meant, 
she bowed in stately sarcasm. 

He returned her bow with a frank laugh. 

‘You remind me,’ she said, ‘of the Man with 
the Iron Mask.’ 

He felt that the remark was intended as an in- 
vitation. He did not mind having his identity 
discovered ; but he felt that to explain himself at 
this stage to the mother would be a slight to the 
daughter. At the same time to continue the ]3re- 
sent conversation would be to insult Mrs Curtis’s 
power of perception. So he led her to an arm- 
chair which he had previously, with designing 


forethought, placed under an elm-tree, for the 
sun was still warm. 

‘ There are few masks, Mrs Curtis,’ he said, 
‘which your eyes could not pierce. If I seem to 
wear one, I will quickly discard it.’ 

He thought she understood his difficulty, for 
as he raised his hat and turned to go she laughed 
and said, ‘Thanks.’ 

As he walked towards the croquet-lavm Maud 
made a suspiciously bad shot at her last hoop, 
and the long-haired man won easily. 

‘I want a chat with you,’ said Curtis. He 
thought his cousin looked jDarticularly charming 
this morning, with her cheeks slightly— very 
slightly — flushed, and her dark hair tastefully 
disarranged by the sea-breeze. 

‘ You were awfully good to chat to my mother,^ 
she began. 

‘Your mother is a very charming woman.’ 

‘I’m so glad you like her. Let us go to her 
now.’ 

‘ On the contrary, I am going to talce you for a 
stroll, if I may.’ 

‘But I am afraid she will expect me.’ Curtis 
was, however, by this time determined once and 
for all to explain himself out of the mess into 
wliich he had unsuspectingly run, and which was 
disgustingly like something of wliich he always 
had a profound horror — a breach of good taste. 

‘I don’t thinlc she vdll expect you,’ he said. 
Somehow he felt flurried and upset at the task 
before him. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ 

‘Fact is, she knows there’s something I want 
to talk to you about.’ He did not look at her 
face or he would have seen her colour rise and 
then faU. 

‘She knows — wliaty Mr Curtis?’ 

‘Well, I thinlc she knows. Of coui’se I didn’t 
say anything to her before I had seen you ; but I 
fancy she had an inkling of my feelings.’ 

‘Certainly I have not known you very long, 
Mr Curtis ’ — this sentence was very emphatic ; 
‘but you have not seemed very transparent to 
me.’ 

He had led her to a nook, concealed from the 
house and from the la^vn. Here was placed a 
rustic seat ; and as, at his request, she sat dovm, 
he could not help noticing that she looked severe, 
if not angry. 

‘I didn’t know when I came here,’ he began, 
‘that I was going to land myself in such a 
mess.’ 

She drew in a long breath, and he turned 
round to her so suddenly that she was really 
frightened, and rose hurriedly. 

‘Stay one moment,’ he said. ‘Maud, I have 
something to say to you — you will not mind my 
using your Chiistian name when you have heard 
what it is.’ 

‘Perhaps, then, you vdll wait till you have 
finished,’ she said, her eye flashing with indigna- 
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tion. ‘At present your manner is unaccountable, 
unless ^ 

‘No, I haven’t been drinking,’ lie interrupted, 
with an attempt at a laugh which nearly choked 
him. ‘ The fact is ’ 

T\niatever the fact was, it did not come to light 
then, for there was a sound of voices, and tivo 
figures rounded the corner from the house, and 
stood before them. One was Peter ; the other, a 
hill, handsome man with a naval beard. Peter 
approached his master as if to ex 23 lain the intru- 
sion ; but his conix^anion imshed him aside and 
bowed coldly. 

‘Lord Curtis, I jiresunie. I am Captain Ourtis, 
your uncle.’ 

His lordshij) had, on the a^Dpearance of the men, 
resumed his composure ; and as his uncle s^ioke 
he turned to make his ajDologies to his cousin. 
She had become very 2)ale. At first he thought 
she would faint. He took a stej) in her direction, 
and Cax 3 tain Ourtis perceived her for the first time. 

‘ Maud ! Go to your mother for a bit. I ’ll 
join you 2>i‘esently,’ he said. But she had gone 
before he had finished his sentence. 

Lord Curtis shook hands warmly. 

‘Let the first advances come from me, sir,’ he 
said. ‘ I am delighted to know you, uncle ; ’ and 
the clouds of years were at once removed. 

They chatted for some time, and his lordshij) 
explained how he had met his aunt and cousin. 
The captain laughed heartily at his dilemma. 

‘ I am glad you suggested making the first 
advances,’ he said at last ; ‘ for it is on financial 
matters, Arthur, that I have ferreted you out, 
and they are so pressing that when your man 
told me you would not be back till Monday I 
made him bring me down to where you were 
staying.’ 

‘I am glad you did. I had no idea the matter 
you mentioned in your letter was xDressing. Let 
me assure you at once, if there is anything' I can 
do, you can rely on me.’ 

A financial statement at the best is a very 
tame affair for a lay audience. Ten out of any 
twelve members of the House of Commons will 
agree to this without a division. To Curtis it 
was more or less Greek. The captain prefaced 
his remarks by saying that he would rather have 
gone to any one else in the world ; but it was a 
matter of a big loan on security that was a trifle 
sandy. He had therefore sacrificed his j^ride for 
the sake of the family honour. He didn’t want 
his nejDliew to inconvenience himself. He would 
rather take a stej) he dreaded — that is, he Avould 
sell his insurance, and trust to luck to make 
amends to his daughter in some other way. His 
affairs would no doubt soon look uj) again, and 
so on. 

But his nexohew was not inconvenienced, not in 
the slightest. He hoped, on the contrary, that 
his imcle had left a margin in the sum he had 
named ; and his uncle, who had taken care to- 


account for every penny, sighed in despair. At 
the same time, his lordship) ho2)ed that his charm- I] 

ing cousin would free her father from anxiety by 
making a good marriage, from a worldly point of | 

view, of course. | 

As Lord Curtis was going upstairs to dress for | 

dinner, he overtook Mrs Curtis bent on a similar @ 
errand. 

She laughed gaily at him. 

‘You saw through me?’ he said. * f 

‘At once. You are the image of what your 
father was at thirty.’ ; 

‘ And — er — what does Maud think ? ’ 

‘You must find out for yourself, Arthur. She 
is very reticent.’ 

‘Put in a good word for me, aunt,’ he said, 
and he bent and kissed her on the cheek. 

His cousin, mounting the stairs behind them, a 
strange new feeling of elation hidden tmder a 
cano2)y of indignation, wondered at his tenderness 
as he re2)laced her mother’s shawl. 

THE END. I 


THE END OF THE PLAY. 

She had been so shy and winning, 

As she spun her spangled noose, 

Even from the play’s beginning — 

Just as pretty maids may choose. 

Buckled shoes with bows to fasten. 

Thorn-pricked finger-tips to mend : 

Childish things to rise and mock him 
'When the play was at its end ! 

Time had been so lightly dated : ‘ 

Gardens had been Eden’s bowers; v » 

Love would spring where Fancy waited, ? 

As the May-buds after showers. , 

"Winding ways beside the waters, V 

Gifts of ivy and of rose : 

Memory laugh’d before his vision 
"When the play was at its close ! 

‘We have had a lovely season- 
You have been so very good.’ 

Had she blinded all his reason 
With her matchless maidenhood ? 

‘Love! Oh no. My heart is given; 

You were never more than friend.’ 

Then a profile with a dimple, / ' / v’' " i 

And the play was at its end! ’ 

With the roses’ languid sweetness, ‘ 

With each bitter autumn’s strife, 

Still her memory, in completeness, / • . 

Made a desert of his life. ; : •. 

Noble women might have . loved /him ; ’ '' ' • . : '! 

But he smil’d ; ‘ The saints’. defend ' 1 

Love is as a gilded bauble’ — ■' . ‘ ^ 

When the play was at an end. 

Edith Rutter-Leatham. 
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OONNBMAEA PONIES. 



P to the middle of last century, 
and even later, it was not un- 
common in the west of Ireland 
to see a mob of shaggj^ ponies 
from Connemara on their way to 
some of the big fairs, and 
stoiiping en route at the residences of those 
among the county families who were known 
for their sporting proclivities, and likely to 
become purchasers. It required a keen eye 
for ‘points’ to select wisely, for these ponies, 
though all alike ragged and uncouth as to 
outward condition, were of very unequal merit. 
But this judgment seems intuitive with Irish 
country gentlemen, and few mistakes were - made. 
Many a future M.F.H. got his first mount and 
first lesson in the hunting-field from one of 
■ these gay little ponies, whose ancestors, hundreds 
of years ago, used to ‘scour the hills and valleys 
fleeter than deer,’ as the Prench chronicler, 
Creton, records in the year 1399, when he ap- 
pears to have accomxianied King Kichard II. in 
an expedition to Ireland. Creton’s admiration 
for Irish horses was great, and for one in par- 
ticular ridden by Macmore, an Irish chieftain, 
which he says, ‘without housing or saddle, was 
worth four hundred cows,’ as stated in Sir 
Walter Gilbey’s Ponies Past a7icl Present. ' 

About the middle of last century a pair of gray 
ponies were purchased from one of these droves for 
about twelve pounds. They were little, unkempt 
creatures whose shapes could hardly be discerned 
.Aiihder the thick, shaggy coats which shielded 
• tiienii '..frohi the humid climate of the west ; but 
.^tiieb/'by'es beamed with kindliness and intelli- 
.gence.'v^The}^ betrayed no fear in their strange 
^surroml(3ihgs,':/ though their owners had but just 
hoyy rfcMvein;® off the mountain-sides, where 
•f ibin' ’their (Jays they roamed at pleasure, 

.ivltli ilG 'staH^ the mountain heather, no food 

' saVd;;'thHii|rbage they picked out for themselves, 
'Audi‘h(> r^ielte^^ in the wildest weather but the 
riddks- and crannies, the rocks and boulders, 
which they knew so well. These two ponies were 
No. 195. — lY. {.All Biglds 


brought to England, and after they had been 
groomed, fed, and trained, they , turned out 
beauties, and perfect matches as to size and 
colour — the iron-gray then very fashionable ; and 
they were driven and greatly . admired in Eotten 
Row, and finally sold for two hundred pounds, a 
bigger price then than in these days, when two 
hundred j)ounds has been paid for a cat without 
exciting any particular comment. 

In 1771 Richard Berenger, General of Horse 
to George III,, wrote admiringly of the race of 
horses, called ‘ hobbies,’ ‘ of which,’ he saj^s, 
‘ Ireland has boasted for centuries.’ Yet in 
the earlier half of last century, when — ovdng 
probabl}'- to the infusion of Arab blood — these 
‘hobbies’ were at the height of their reputation 
for strength, speed, endurance, and intelligence, 
there was really less kno^vn in England of 
Connemara, its inhabitants or its products, than 
of the South Sea Islands. Therefore, while those 
who had oiiportunities of comparison considered 
these j)onies unsurpassed by any in the world, 
few outside a limited area knew an^^thing about 
them ; and thus they shared the fate of many 
another Irish siieciality now being gradually 
brought to light. 

The great loss in horses during the Boer war, 
the hardiness of the Boer ponies, and especially 
of those possessed by the Basutos — ‘marvels of 
endurance and sagacity, and almost incapable of 
fatigue,’ as one of our returned soldiers describes 
them — all go to prove the necessity of pro'^dding 
the army with lighter and hardier horses. So 
the Connemara pony is remembered now, and 
it is suggested as having the qualities requisite 
for military purposes. 

Years of neglect consequent on hard times 
and dire poverty, have caused these ponies to 
dwindle both in size and numbers, so that they 
are no longer to be met going forth from the 
little kingdom as formerly, and people have of 
late become almost sceptical of their existence 
as a sej)arate and peculiar breed ; but they 
have hot died out. A remnant of the old stock 
Reservcd.'l Aug. 24, 1901. 
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remains, differing in t 3 rpe from each other, but 
caiDable, with care, of becoming equal to the 
famous ^Connemaras^ of last century. Ror will 
care imply any degeneracy as to hardihood, for 
the conditions of life which so pre-eminently 
imparted this quality remain the same. The 
mountains and moors on which they sjDend their 
earlier ^mars, learning to shift for themselves, 
and becoming exceptionally intelligent and clever 
in the process, together with the mild climate, 
make this p)ossible ; while the .land consists of 
thousands of acres as fit for pasture-ground now 
as formerly, and for the most part little above 
the sea-level. 

The Department of Agriculture in Ireland 
recently commissioned Professor J. G. Ewart, 
M.D., F.R.S., to ‘proceed to the west of Ireland, 
and, in consultation with some local experts, 
make a study of the actual condition and pos- 
sibilities of. the Connemara pony.’ This is pro- 
bably the first attempt ever made to classify 
this pon}^, and a wonderfull}^ clear description of 
the types still to be found has kindly been 
placed at my disposal for this sketch. 

It has been a commonly accepted belief that 
Connemara ^Donies are descendants from Anda- 
lusian horses which escaped in 1588 from the 
ships of the Spanish Armada ; or, if not thus, 
by direct importation of Spanish horses from 
England. Consequently they have been looked 
upoii as stunted Spanish horses — that is, true 
ponies. Row, though the Spanish blood is un- 
doubted — particular!}’’ in one tjq^e — there is too 
little uniformity even among the remaining ‘real 
Connemaras’ to make it probable they are of 
this unmixed origin ; nor do they bear any close 
resemblance to the descendants of the Spanish 
horses introduced into Mexico in the sixteenth 
century by Cortes. The variety of types which 
exist in Connemara indicate a blending of race ; 
and some of the traits — for instance, the j)i’Gva- 
lence of a j'ellow-dun colour in districts where 
these ponies are highly valued, ‘not onl}^ because 
they are hard}^ and easily kept, but because in 
staying power and vitality the}^ are more like 
mules than pure-bred horses’ — ^point to the exist- 
ence of an aboriginal pony before the introduc- 
tion of Spanish and, later on, of Eastern horses. 
The resemblance to the latter is often very ! 
marked. Professor Ewart tells of a light-gray 
filly brought into Clifden market during his 
visit to the country which strongly reminded 
him of a small Arab received many years ago 
from Mr Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and in man}^ 
ways agreeing with another Arab also received 
from the famous Crabbet Park stud ; and he 
particularly remarks on the Irish iilly being 
cpiite as intelligent as the Arab. This is his 
account of her : ‘ Thb Connemara filly not only 
seems to take a thoughtful interest in her 
surroundings, but is also extremely gentle and 
good-tempered. Until her arrival in Clifden she 


had never been handled. Haltering proved a 
difficult jiroblem — she fought bravely in defence 
of her freedom — but when once subdued all re- 
sistance ceased, and after a few minutes’ hand- 
ling she was mounted. Intelligence, good temper, 
and courage seem to characterise the majority 
of Connemara ponies.’ 

Though often delicate of limb, these animals 
draw heavily loaded carts or carry weights with 
ease. You may see them jogging along con- 
tentedly, bearing two men, or perhaps a man and 
his wife, with a sack of oats or j^otatoes addi- 
tional, without turning a hair. The cost of keep 
is veiy little indeed, for these j)onies can feed 
where others would starve. 

Professor Ewart’s investigations led him to the 
conclusion that the Connemara ponies, instead 
of forming one breed, ma}- be said to belong 
to five fairly distinct types, which may be knovm 
as (1) the Andalusian type ; (2) the Eastern 
type ; (3) the Cashel type ; (4) ' the Clydesdale 
t}qDe ; (5) the Clifden t 3 q)e. He does not believe 
in any of these — even the Andalusian — being 
stunted Spanish horses, such as the Shetland, 
Iceland, and some of the Rorwegian ponies, ‘but 
the result of a more or less perfect blending 
of the aboriginal west of' .Ireland ponies with 
horses introduced from the East during medi- 
eval times, or from Spain during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.’ 

Whence, it may be asked, did these indige- 
nous ponies come? The answer brings one back 
to the yrbj’-gone times when the ice age ended, 
and as the ice rolled back, horses and other 
mammals pushed their way gradually northward. 
In more recent times, it is certain that horses 
were common in Britain before the Roman in- 
vasion, so that ' Ireland also j)ossessed them 
seems a fair conclusion. 

Of the Andalusian tjqoe, only a remnant is 
left, and these, while resembling ponies still 
found in Andalusia, bear an even stronger like- 
ness to tlie Rew Forest ponies. They vary from 
twelve to thirteen hands, and in colour are 
black, gray, chestnut, and in particular yellow- 
dun. The prevalence of this colour seems a 
proof that these ponies liave other besides Spanish 
or Eastern blood, ^ for yellow or dun was the 
colour of the aboriginal horse, and it was one 
against which there has long been a • prejudice 
in Southern Europe, as in Arabia., 

The want of care resulting from the hopeless, 
poverty of the peojDle during the years following 
the terrible famine of 1848 — entailing as it did 
the necessity of the majority leaving the countijy 
if life were to be preserved, and the enforced sale 
of the best ponies — has very naturally .led .to, a 
great scarcity of ponies with marked and distinc- 
tive traits of any one of these t}q)es ; biit here 
and there they are found, as in the light-gray 
filly so closely resembling a pure Arab, in a dark- 
i gra}^ horse related to and somewhat resembling 
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her, and in others of the Cashel and Clydesdale 
type. The latter were ^ stout cob-like j)onies that 
seem to combine the characters of a deerstalker’s 
pon}^ and the now all but extinct Douglas breed 
of horses — ponies capable of carrying heavy loads, 
and, when occasion requires, covering great dis- 
tances at a fair speed.’ These ponies are said to 
owe their great girth and strong limbs to j)ro- 
genitors introduced from Clydesdale thirty or 
forty 3^ears ago. Of the Cashel t}q)e, also a 
strong and large breed, it seems certain that 
there is a strain of the Irish hunter ; indeed, the 
light-gray lilly so closely resembling an Arab is 
descended from an old gray horse still living at 
, Cashel, and more like an Irish hunter than an 
Arab, evident as is the Arab ancestry. This is 
true also of other famous breeds — for instance, 
the Orloff trotters, Dnainly sprung from an Arab 
horse and certain Dutch mares,’ and often still, 
after more than a centur}^, reproducing the char- 
acters of the Arab horse. With this breed, as 
with the Connemara ponies and those of the 
New Eorest, the ‘flea-bitten gray of the Arab’ is 
a prevalent colour. 

The Clifden type possesses a most distinct indi- 
viduality, and though but little larger than those 
of the Andalusian (old Connemara) t}y)e, are very 
different in build, but ‘undoubtedly belong to an 
okl strain.’ The beantiful mould of the head, 
the marked intelligence of the face, the weR 
developed and proportioned frame, and the great 
strength of the short, stout legs mark thein out 
in Professor Ewart’s opinion as representing". ‘.the 
best as well as the most .t}qDical Connemaras 
existing at the present day.’ Further, he saj'S, 
‘the short legs are so constructed that they stand 
an enormous amount of wear, often looking as 
perfect after a score of years’ continuous work as 
a three-year-old colt.’ Whether these ponies owe 
their characteristics to a blending of all the 
tjqpes, or to aboriginal ancestors of larger and 
heavier mould than those of the Andalusian-like 
ponies, seems a moot point. Professor Ewart in- 
clines to the latter opinion, despite the blending 
of types evident in the Clifden poiijq and believes 
that a heaA’^^ as well as a light variety of the 
wRd horse existed in primeval times, from which 
the indigenous ancestors of the real Connemara 
originalty sprang. 

The- true pony is a diminuth^e or stunted 
horse'. Those horses which found their way into 
Europe in primeval times were of large size ; but 
in the northern areas a gradual reduction took 
place till onty stunted forms suiudved ; and such 
. were the ancestors of the Shetland, Iceland, and 
other of the friie pony breed, once supposed to 
be. a . . special . creation. This dwarfing mainly 
affects the legs. The probabilities are that the 
mild . climate of Connemara, vuth the sea-breezes 
from its innumerable fiords and ba^^s (lienee the 
name Connemara : ‘ Bays of the Sea ’), favoured 
a better development of the original xiony which 


ran wild on the moors, when, at different jDeripds, 
both Spanish and Arab blood mingled ; the result 
being the very valuable ‘hobbies’ of the past, 
and possibly, if attention is now given to the 
remnant left, the yet more valuable mounts of 
the future. There is, however, a consensus of 
opinion that this end vriB. never be attained 
unless the importation of hackneys into the 
country is stopped. Begun some years ago, with 
the intention of improving a waning breed, the 
results, according to experts, are ‘disastrous to the 
game little native pony, which could stay for ever, 
which was sure-footed and sound, without show}^ 
action, but never putting a foot wrong, with 
wonderful powers of endurance, and able on their 
native heaths for long journeys, carrying heavy 
loads that would tax the resources of far larger 
animals.’ This is a present-day testimoii}^ to the 
‘real’ ponies, given in conjunction with a sweep- 
ing indictment of the hackney as not onty failing 
in these points, but being a cause of their oblitera- 
tion. This opinion is shared by the people in 
the various districts who remember the old Con- 
nemaras, and they will teR you jDroudly how some 
are still to be found at Carna, at Inishbofiin, and 
other localities which they name. 

Of course there are those who contend for the 
hackneys ; but it must be remembered that the 
handsome, hardy ponies of the past probabty 
owed their fame to the influence of Spanish, and 
particularly of Arab, blood, and that Connemara 
is the one place where foals with a thoroughbred 
strain can be reared under natural conditions — 
that is, run out all the winter on moor and 
mountain, owing to the mRd climate— and so, 
while adding other qualities, can stiR retain their 
native hardiness and endurance. It seems, there- 
fore, not only a j)ity, but unnecessary from any 
point of view, to introduce an inferior strain. 

The islands which dot the shores of the vuld 
west have ponies, and in some cases ponies with 
distinctive features from those of the mainland. 
Of these it was very difficult to get reliable in- 
formation ; but it came at last from one whose life 
has been spent in the district, and who communi- 
cated the foRowing concerning the Arran ponies : 
‘About thirty or more years ago, a man from 
Arranmore sent to Cushenendael, County Antrim, 
and obtained one or two of the Shetland breed 
of ponies. These Shetlands were crossed with a 
mainland pou}^ called the Bosses pony, which was 
a distinct breed — the Bosses is the mainland 
opposite Arranmore — and the offspring of this 
cross were called the Arranmore ponies. They 
hardly reached tweh^e hands, and were rather 
fine-limbed, but of no fixed colour ; were spirited 
and wiry, and of great strength for their size.’ 
Doubtless it was one of these jDonies wliich an 
English lady recently described as ha'sung been 
in her possession, when residing many 3'ears ago 
in Clifden: ‘A little thing from the Isle of 
Arran ; a peculiar breed, with such a lovety eye ; 
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a little uncertain in temper, yet very docile. It 
u'ould come into the kitchen, and the children 
used to ride it. It was let do'wm by ropes into a 
boat from the island. I never saw its like ; we 
called it Beauty.’ 

To continue : ' The Bosses pony sometimes 

reached fourteen hands high, and was a very 
valuable animal. No one seems exactly to know 
how these originated, though around Dimgloe they 
have been known for over fifty years. Like the 
Connemaras, they have degenerated, so that at 
present a good one is seldom picked up. Their 
colour was invariably black, with, very seldom any 
white, though occasionally they had a white star 
on the forehead, and perhaps the near or left 
hind-pastern was also white.’ Tliey would stand 
great abuse — to use the expressive words of my 
informant — on poor fare, were of high spirit, and 
extremely wiry. There are a few descendants of 
the breed still possessed by some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, though possibly not so good as 
the original stock, of whose powers of endurance 
many a story is told by the old folk. The 
animals have a short, compact body, rather 
low shoulders, vdde and full chest, light neck, 
small head, slight legs with a well-formed hoof, 
and are very sure-footed. 

The Achill pony is a small type of the Conne- 
mara pony, improved like it by the Arab ; but 
on this island the prevailing colours are the dim 
or cream and gray, though other colours are to 
be met with. 

From twelve to thirteen hands and upwards is 
the ordinary height of the Connemara pony at 
present, and this without any j^articular care or 
selection. With these it is reasonable to suj^pose 
that a greater height could be obtained, and a 
breed of small horses or ponies invaluable for 
mounted infantry under present conditions of 
warfare. This may yet mean a great industry 
for people who spend their lives from the cradle 
to the grave in a hard struggle just to live, and 
are therefore forced year after year — bitter as is 
the parting — to let their sons and daughters 
emigrate in search of employment. Small wonder 
is it if they are reproached for apathy. 

In the Life of Maria Edgeworth occurs an 
amusing anecdote of a Connemara pony. In the 
year 1832 she, with some English friends, braved 
the vdlds of Connemara on an excursion tour. 
Wilds they truly were in those days. No Slough 
of Despond was ever deeper or more difiicult 
than those which the travellers encountered across 
the so-called road to the heart of the country. 
Through more than one were they carried to 
‘land’ on men’s shoulders, while others of the 
country-people dragged over carriage and horses, 
at no small risk of a collapse in the middle. 
Finally, with more sloughs ahead and nightfall 
coming on. Miss Edgeworth asked the hosjntality 
of, Mr Martin of Ballinahinch Castle — a place at 
some distance from the last breakdown — and 


records how gladly it was given, and how ^^rincely 
the hospitality during the weeks through which 
the illness of one of the party detained them. 
Here Miss Edgeworth met Mary Martin, the 
daughter of their host, then a girl of seventeen, 
and a veritable queen over the vast district 
owning the Martins’ sway. Poor Mary Martin, 
whose attainments astonished Miss Edgeworth — 
who knew many languages and spoke French 
like a native, who loved so passionately her 
country and her people, and yet perished far 
from them in a poor back-street of New York ! 
Here is what Miss Edgeworth tells of her pony : 
‘She has three which she has brought every day 
to the great Wyatt vdndow of the library, where 
she feeds them vdth potatoes. One of them is 
very passionate ; and once, the potato being vdth- 
held a moment too long at the hall-door, he flew 
into a rage, pushed in the door after her, and 
she ran for her life, got upstairs, and was safe. 
I asked what he would have done had he come 
up to her. “Set his two feet on my shoulders, 
thrown me down, and trampled on me,” she said. 
Another day the smith hurt the pony’s foot in shoe- 
ing him ; up he reared, and up jumped the smith on 
the raised part of the forge. The pony jum]Ded 
after him, and “only that he scrambled behind 
the bellows would have killed him for sure.” 
Yet his mistress tried to get Miss Edgeworth to 
mount him, saying he was as quiet as. a lamb if 
you did not let him see a whip, or look cross ! ’ 
In those days the Connemara pony seemed to 
flourish like the daisies of the field, and in nearly 
as inconsequent a manner. But now, among the 
increasing wants of the world, that of an ideal 
Connemara pon}* has cropped up ; and, judging by 
Professor Ewart’s last contribution to the journal 
officially issued by the Department of Agriculture 
(Ireland), its evolution is a difficult problem, in- 
volving not merely the question of whether the 
thoroughbred, the hackney, or the Arab is best 
for the purpose, but ‘rather how all the good 
points in the present ponies may be combined, 
the weak points eliminated, and the improved 
blend perpetuated.’ Those interested in the sub- 
ject would do well to consult his article, which 
has received the approval of no less an authorit}^ 
than Lord Arthur Cecil, who is just home 
from studying the remomit (pony) 'qiiestion 'ih 
India, and who has said he agreed Avitht every 
word in it. But without entering ■ into., its 
technicalities, it ma}’ be mentioned; .hefe- k 
clearly this investigation has shovui that alL the 
necessary physical conditions exist in’ the , west of 
Ireland for the breeding of stout, - active ponies ; 
so that, with a little organisation, the muniber of 
foals annually produced — already large^ — ^might be 
^eatly increased, and ‘arrangements made for the 
best of the colts to run on the mountains until 
old enough to be trained for mounted infantry 
— thus securing for a comparative!}'- small sum 
remounts well able for rough work and hardships. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TEEYANIOH had lost no time 
in calling upon the new inmates 
of the Lodge, and as bhey met 
her advances Avith the most grati- 
fying cordiality, the accj[uaintance 
rapidly grew, 

Beatrice, Avhen Mrs Trevanion insisted upon 
taking her there before her departure, thought 
dheni very second-rate people in spite of the title ; 
but jMrs Trevanion could see notliing amiss. 

It Avas easy to discoA^er that the ruling spirit 
of the trio Avas the American lady, Mrs Wilton. 
She Avas a thin, little Avoman, Avith a liigh-pitched 
voice, very bright eyes, and a mobile face, in 
AAdiich deex^ lines seemed to have been Avorn by 
the constant motion of the eyebroAvs, chin, and 
lips. 

Lady Alicia Avas a large-boned, flabby-looking 
person, Avhose dress, hair, and eA^en her very flesh 
seemed to hang about her in a loose, uncared-for 
sort of AA^ay. She was eAudently completely under 
Mrs Wilton’s thumb, looking to her for guidance 
AAdienever a decision became necessary. 

Beatrice Avas talking to her on the occasion of 
her only Ausit to the Lodge, trying in A^ain to 
find some subject that AA^ould arouse a' spark of 
interest in this rather lifeless ^Derson, AAdien she 
caught some fragments of a conversation betAveen 
Mrs Trevanion and the American lady Avhich 
arrested her attention. 

The talk had turned — as Avith Mrs Trevanion 
it often did — to the subject of ailments, and Mrs 
Wilton had listened Avith ai^parently the deepest 
interest to the account of the other’s symptoms. 

‘ Ah ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ Dr Simkin K. Peters 
Avould be the very man for you. You have 
heard of him, of course — the great Dr Peters of 
LouisAulle, so Avonderfid in cases of nerves?’ 

]\Irs TreA^anion reluctantly confessed her utter 
ignorance of Dr Simkin K. Peters. 

‘ Oh, surely you must have heard of him ! 
Why, at the time of his funeral’ 

^ Oh, he is dead ? Then it Avould be no use 
^ ■■thiidving^About consulting him noAA^’ 

;; :--;'Mr3^^ looked at her in sorrow rather 

Allah ■'im angW ‘ On the contrary, it is only so 
•much tN- A/lsler noAV that he has gone beyond 
the Yeild^tlie' - Yeil that is daily groAving thinner 
‘ 'and thinner lv>Uo need to cross the Atlantic noAV. 


You can^-.GphMdt him here.’ 

• Mrs Trevanion stared at her in utter amaze- 
ment, and' the other smiled a superior smile. 

^Ah, I see' you are one of those Avho are as 
yet unacquainted Avith the glorious priAuleges 
that are ours iioaa^, Avhen the Veil betAA^een us 
and the Unseen World is partially removed ; and 
yet you, I am sure — ^you, AAuth your highly strung 


temperament and your delicate susceptibility — 
AA^ould be just the one to AA^om spiritual revela- 
tions Avoidd be so readily given. — iiicia, my dear,’ 
she said, turning to her, ‘do you not read in Mrs 
Trevaiiion’s countenance that she is of that highly 
refined organisation, that supersensitVe mental 
fibre, best adapted for the reception of communi- 
cations from behind the Veil?’ 

‘I am sure of it,’ said Lady Alicia. 

To Beatrice’s astonishment, Mrs Trevanion seemed 
to SAvalloAV this fiattery Avith the utmost com- 
placency, and after a feAV faint protests, she Avas 
induced to 2)romise her presence at a stance to be 
held one eA^ening in the folloAAung Aveek. 

‘ And you Avill bring your young friend ? ’ asked 
Lady Alicia, looking at Beatrice. 

Beatrice Avas thankful to say that she Avould 
be in toAvn before that date ; but Effie could not 
escape so easily. She had to promise to accom- 
pany her aunt, making a little moue behind the 
latter’s back to Beatrice as she did so. 

Lord George returned home just as they Avere 
leaving ; and as he escorted them to their car- 
riage, Mrs Trevanion gaA^e him a most gracious 
inAutation to the Court. She had seen the ad- 
miration AAuth AAdiich his glance lingered on 
Beatrice, aaAo, though unusually pale, AA^as look- 
ing A^ery |)rstty that day, Avearing a large black 
lace hat Avith yelloAV roses ; and that glance AA^as 
enough to set Mrs Trevanion oft' on dreams of 
the future. 


CHAPTER XL 

ONDON in July seemed doubly hot and 
dusty after the breezy uplands of Pen- 
ruth ; but Beatrice found that her 
sister only intended to stop there ten 
days longer. 

‘We shall be delighted if you aauII come Avith 
us to SandoAAUi,’ Maisie said. ‘I am sending the 
tAA^o children to Germany Avith Eraulein. Tom 
and I are going to spend a Aveek or tAvo in 
SandoAvn, and then Mrs Yerney has asked us to 
go yachting Avith her. I Avish I could take you 
too ; but I am afraid her party is already made 

U]l.’ 

HoAvever, Maisie SornerAulle’s plans, like many 
other Avell-laid schemes, Avere destined to go AAUong, 
for Eraulein developed symptoms of a rather 
serious internal malady, and her taking the chil- 
dren aAvay that year AA^as out of the question. 

Mrs Somerville came to Beatrice in despair. 
‘I shall send her to a nursing home,’ she said. 
‘She is a good creature, and I AA^ould not grudge 
her anything ; but her getting ill just noAV is an 
aAvful nuisance.’ 
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‘Could you nob find anybody else to take them 
abroad?’ asked Beatrice. 

‘Find anybody. I could trust?’ mused Maisie 
doubtfully. 

‘Could you trust me?’ 

‘ My dear Beatrice, if you only would ! But I 
hardly like to ask such a sacrifice from you. 
You would find it so frightfully dull. They 
were going to stay with Fraulein’s sister, Frau 
Professor Hofmann, at Bad Briickenau. It’s one 
of those c[uieb little watering-places, you know, 
not gay like Homburg or Kissingen. You’d be 
bored to death.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Beatrice, who 
felt a great longing just then to get far away 
amid new scenes and surroundings. ‘How long 
did 3"OU want them to sta^'?’ 

‘Well, I meant them to stay six months, two 
at Briickenau and the rest in the Hofmanns’ own 
house at Y^lirzburg. You see, Ronald is to go 
into the diplomatic service, and languages are so 
imjDortant for him. But if you took the children 
it would not be necessary to stay any longer than 
you found it bearable— that is, so long as they are 
not brought back before our yachting trip is over.’ 

‘ Upon my word, I should like to go with 
them very much,’ said Beatrice, the scheme grow- 
ing in favour with her the more she thought 
of it. Ever before her mind was the idea of a 
certain wedding that would probably take ]DUce 
within the next six months, and she reflected 
how much easier it would be to avoid being 
■ present at it without exciting remark if she 
undertook this journey. 

‘ You could take the schoolroom-maid, who 
would , look after their clothes, and who is 
fortunately a staid, elderly, resi^ectable-looking 
person,’ Maisie continued, overjoyed at this way 
out of her difficulties. 

To Beatrice it seemed a providential occur- 
rence. Her last letters from Penrubh spoke of a 
great improvement .in Dr Standen’s health. It 
was only a question of time now as to when he 
would be about again, as well as ever ; and with 
the re-establishment of his health would come 
the necessity for fixing the wedding-day. Beatrice 
knew he would not weakly try to post^Done it. 
He had answered her letter, acce2:)ting her deci- 
sion, since honour forbade him to do othervdse ; 
ljut he added a few strong, earnest words about 
his undying love for her — words which made 
that one letter Beatrice’s greatest treasure. She 
did not deceive herself into believing that his 
lieart would always be hers. She had too clear- 
sighted a view of life not to recognise the fact 
that, in spite of all that poets and romance- 
miters assert, love is not all-in-all to a man — at 
least not to the average man ; and she saw with 
prophetic eyes into the future, when Julius would 
be quite happy with his graceful and loMng 
bride, and when his fancy for Beatrice would 
only linger in his memory like a half-forgotten 


dream. He had acquiesced, too, in her suggestion 
that they should not meet ; and having made up 
their minds on the great jDoint, they would not 
falter or hesitate about the minor details. 

Beatrice thought that probably in tlie autumn 
or winter he and Effle would be married. That 
Eflie would urge her j^resence she knew ; but 
to go and see them married would be more 
than flesh and blood could stand. She resolved to 
stay with her sister’s children in Germany as 
long as she possibly could. All places were pretty 
much alike to her now, excepting that the farther 
away from Penruth the better. 

Ronald, a boy of fourteen, and his younger 
sister Gertrude were delighted at the exchange of 
guardians. Instead of Fraulei]i, with her round, 
startled eyes, her frequent invocations of the 
Deity, and her voice always so suggestive of com- 
pound separable verbs and other grammatical 
monstrosities, to have their aunt Beatrice 
as theii' companion seemed to them the height 
of bliss. 

Beatrice, too, putting aside her own secret 
troubles, was to all outward seeming the merriest 
of the three. 

The two children had been in France before, 
but never in Germany ; and from the moment 
they cros-sed the frontier their curiosity vns ever 
on the alert. The ineffable dignity of the station- 
masters, who paced the platforms with the auto- 
cratic mien of men who never forget for an instant 
that they are Qo'uernmmi officials^ amused them 
greatly, as Mid also the superb hauteur of a very 
small oflicei', their fellow-t^assenger for part of the 
way, who strutted up and down the station 
whenever the train stopped, swelling with the 
consciousness of his military rank and consequent 
superiority over the rest of mankind. 

They went first to Wurzburg, where they were 
to stay a few days before accompanjdng the 
Hofmanns to their summer villa in Briickenau. 

Frau Hofmann was a typical German Ilausfrau 
of the old school. No modern innovations had 
been introduced into her household, in which still 
flourished the old customs sanctified by the use of 
generations of middle-class German families. Her 
drawing-room was the pride of her heart, and 
the keeping of it clean and in a high state of 
poRsh was the princi2:)al object of her existence. 
It was a handsome room, with its sli])peiy floor, 
its tall stove of white porcelain, and its small 
square of rich carpet, from one eiid of which 
the sofa, like a throne, dominated the ' room. 
But woe to the luckless indhddual who, in 
ignorance or carelessness, took that seat wiflioilt 
being sj^ecially invited to occupy that place of 
honour. The stigma of ill-breeding which such ' 
an act would bring upon him could never be 
effaced. 

If Frau Hofmann gave one of her coffee-parties, 
and if the Frau Baronin, whose right to this seat 
no one would ever dream of disputing, hai^pened 
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to be absent, long would be the j^oLte contest 
between the ladies of nearly equal rank, great 
the show of courtesy and humility, and deej) the 
inward heart-burnings before the knotty point 
was settled as to who should occupy that 
place. 

A kindlier, more good-natured woman than 
Erau Hofmann — or the Erau Professor, as she 
would naturally be called — it would be difficult 
to find anywhere. Only, her domestic cares 
seemed to absorb her so entirely, body and soul, 
that there was very little of her left for other 
Xnirposes. 

Professor Hofmann was a man who had travelled 
a good deal, had seen much, and read- more. 
He was not only a great talker, but an inter- 
esting one ; and he and Beatrice at meal-times 
would discuss all things in heaven and earth, 
while the mistress of the house went in and 
out, directing the servants and siqrerintending 
the - disliing-up, either not heeding the conver- 
sation or deeming it beyond her depth. Beatrice 
felt a little uncomfortable at first on seeing her 
so entirely left out ; but as Erau Hofmann ap- 
peared quite contented that her husband should 
look upon her as a sort of upper servant, she had 
to accept the position. 

On the other hand, she felt sometimes much 
inclined to resent the German lady’s frankness 
in commenting on her dresses and those of her 
niece, not even scriqDling to ask the price of any 
items she specially admired. 

Beatrice and the two children occuj)ied them- 
selves in exploring Wurzburg, in which they 
found much that interested them. The Hofmanns 
lived in one of the new suburbs which are gradu- 
ally springing up round the old tovni ; but it was 
this latter which charmed Beatrice. The quaint 
old houses, had very high-pitched roofs, and their 
fronts were decorated with wonderful arabesques, 
while the lower windows were guarded by convex 
iron gratings, a reminiscence of the times when 
fighting in the streets was no uncommon occur- 
rence. I 

The old fortress still frowns above the gi'ay, 
sluggish river, as in the days when the j^rince- 
bishops lived there, and their followers rode out 
from thence to harry the countr}’- and fight 
with the men of Bamberg or Niirnberg. The 
medieval history of the place is one long record 
of strife and bloodshed. The j^rince-bishops were 
usually at Avar AAdth some of their neighbours ; 
and ‘if.’ by; any chance peace p)reA^ailed among 
them, -the citizens, Avho had fought mider their 
banner., against the common foe, now rose uj» 
against their spiritual lords in defence of their 
privileges. 

There AA^as one ex^Dedition Avhich Beatrice made 
alone, the secret of AAdiich she kept as rigidly as 
if it had been a shameful one. In good truth 
she could not excuse it to herself AAdthou't that 
sojDhistry we are all so ready to use AAdien the judg- 


ment condemns A\diat the heart desires. This AA^as 
to see the house Julius had described to her, 
Avhere he had lived during his years of study 
at the Wurzburg University. She had passed it 
often, an old house richly decorated Avith carved 
stone Avreathings, standing near the market-place; 
and happening one day to pass it AAdien she AAvas 
alone, and noticing that there AA^ere rooms to let, 
she Avent in boldly and asked to see them. 

‘The gncicUges Fnkdein AA'ould like to see the 
rooms ? With pleasure,’ said the old AvidoAV, 
AAdioin Beatrice had no difficulty in recognising 
from J ulius’s description. ‘ Do I remember the 
English student aaJio lived here some years ago ? 
Geivissj geiviss. A A-eiy jileasant young gentleman, 
and liberal — acJi ! liberal ! There Avere not many 
such in the university. But you English are 
very funny. He Avould not be happy till he 
had bought a big bath, actually big enough to 
sit doAAui in ! And this he Avould use every day 
— it is hardly credible, every day ! — and splash 
all OA^er the polished floor. Mein Gott ! it AAns 
a pity ! ’ 

Beatrice hardly listened to the voluble house- 
keeper, as she Avandered through the rooms, taking 
a sad pleasure in noting the table at AAdiich Julius 
had AA^orked, the easy-chair in AAffiich he had 
sat to smoke and dream day-dreams, the raised 
AvindoAV-seat from AAdiich he had probabl}^ AA’atched 
the doings in the busy street beloAv. It AA'as to 
her almost as if he Avere dead, and as if the 
memory of him and of AAffiat had been AA'ere the 
dearest possession left her. 

The landlady talked for Aveeks afterAA'ards of the 
charming ‘miss’ aaEo had come to see her rooms, 
and AAdio had left such a handsome present for 
her little Clarchen ! 

Wiirzburg Avas rather oiipressiA^ely hot at this 
time of year, ' and they Avere all glad to exchange 
the stifling tOAvn atmosphere for the pine-scented 
breezes of Briickenau. The pine Avoods there 
• tempted them to long rambles, and they found 
great amusement in AA'atching the manners and 
customs of the guests at the "'Kurhaus and the 
numerous hotels. 

The frec[uenters of Briickenau are not such 
a cosmopolitan and motley croAvd as those of 
Kissingen and other more fashionable Avatering- 
Xflaces. The Germans liaA^e it mostly to them- 
selves. Parents flock there Avith marriageable 
daughters, and young men on the lookout , foi' a 
maiden Avith a Mitgift sufficient to give them 
that iipAvard shoA^e they need in their business 
come to this happy hunting-ground. Dyspeptic 
and cantankerous iuA^alids come for the diet and 
the cure ; tired brain- Avorkers come for the rest. 
Yery destitute of imagination must the German 
lady be aaJio cannot And some adequate reason 
for taking a feAA’' Aveelcs at a Knrort. If no other 
complaint sounds plausible, she can always sufler 
from ‘ nerA^'es ; ’ and AAdiat husband could be so 
hard-hearted as to resist this plea? 
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PEITATE ELEOTEIO 

B}’ A. T. Stew-\p.t, A.LE.E., J 

LECTPtICITY derived from a supply 
company having been dealt -with in 
onr last October number, ve now 
propose to consider installations 
which require, in addition to the 
ordinary house-wiring, the ma- 
chinery necessary for the production of the electric 
current. This section of the work should be 
carefully distinguished from other branches of 
electrical engineering, such as the wiring of a 
budding and the fixing of motors, as it is an 
entirely different branch. It has become a general 
practice to employ different workmen for the , 
various important branches of electrical work, 
each workman lia^dng received a special training 
in his ovTi department. 

Before proceeding further, those cases in which 
private installations may jjrove advantageous vnR 
be mentioned. In small coimtry towns, where 
gas is over three shillings and sixpence or four 
shillings per thousand cubic feet, and in places 
where oil alone is used (entading the dady clean- 
ing of numerous lamps), machinery for producing 
electric light will usually prove not only con- 
venient, but also economical to the consumer. In 
some instances, even where a public siq^ply is 
avadable, it pays the consumer to manufacture 
his own current. This statement refers chiefly to 
premises in which machinery is already at work, 
such as hotels, printing-offices, and factories. In 
some instances it may be desirable that the 
consumer should have the option of receiving 
current from a public supply company in addi- 
tion to that from' his oavu plant. In j>l^<^<2S 
where the hours are long, so that a double shift 
is necessary, if the option of receiving current 
from a sujoply company were avadable, the 
machinery might be shut down either at night 
or during the day as desired. In large city clubs 
and hotels, for example, after the private machinery . 
has done its night’s work, the current from the 
supply company is connected, and the few lights 
required dixring the daytime are thus supplied. 

It can easily be seen how this system dispenses 
with the necessity for accumulators. 

If, when a private installation has been decided 
upon, it is properly arranged and carried out by a 
reliable contractor, the initial outlay is compara- 
tively moderate. The first consideration is, of 
course, the question of power : How is the electric 
generator to be driven 1 YTiere gas is avadable at 
a moderate rate per thousand cubic feet, and the 
niunber of lights required less than a hundred 
of 16-candle power, a gas-engine may be used 
advantageously, and in some instances oil-engines 
have been employed for this purpose. It maj'' 
appear strange, but nevertheless it is true, that 
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a certain amount of gas which, when burned in 
the usual way, x^roduces, say, 500-candle power of 
light for one hour wdl, if used in a gas-engine 
working a dynamo, produce sufficient electricity 
for the supply of electric incandescent lamps 
giving altogether over 1000-candle power. 

Eor steam-power a convenient budding should 
be erected, or a suitable out-budding or stable 
may be available. A good engine-room must be 
thoroughly dry and clean, with a solid founda- 
tion, and not too far from the house. The 
engine-room should contain three apartments — 
boder-house, engine and d}Tiamo room, and 
accumulator-room respectively. 

The engine generaUy adopted for electric light- 
ing pur^DOses is the vertical type, v'hich is either 
directly coupled up to the dynamo or connected 
by means of a belt. This must depend on cir- 
cumstances, such as avadable ground-space or 
height of budding. Wlaen sx:)ace is limited, 
coupling makes a suitable combination ; otherwise 
the latter method may be adopted. 

YTiere a gas-engine is used, the boder and 
steam-engine wdl be dis^Densed with. There are 
several well-known types of these, such as the 
Otto, Campbed, and others. When the gas-engine 
takes the place of steam, it is usuaUy advisable 
to mount the dynamo with a heavy fly-wheel to 
counterbalance the jerk caused by the explosion 
of gas in the cylinder ; but makers of imx)roved 
gas-engines now claim that there is no necessity 
for this, as the driving is as steady as that of a 
good steam-engine. The working of a gas-engine 
depends very much on the way it has been erected. 
When x>roperly laid down it may be successfrdly 
worked by any intelligent man without skilled 
assistance. 

The recent improvements made in the con- 
struction of od-engines have rendered them 
capable of driving dynamos very smoothly. One 
of the best-known od-engines used for electric 
lighting purposes is the Hornsby-Akroyd (manu- 
factured by the well-knovm firm of Hornsbys), 
of which there are now thousands in use. The 
motive-X)ower is obtained from mineral od, which, 
after being mixed with air under pressure, is 
ignited. It is worthy of note that with this 
engine a s^Dirit-lamp or electric spark is ,; not 
necessary to ignite the od. The working of these- 
engines costs comx>aratively little, not exceed- 
ing one-halfpenny horse-power per • hour. 

Space, unfortunately, does not permit of a minute 
description of these serviceable engines ; those 
having an interest in the subject should apply to 
a reliable engineering firm for an opportunity of 
seeing an oil-engine in action. As an adjunct to 
the dynamo for the electric lighting of country- 
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houses where water-power is not available the 
oil-engine is invaluable. 

Where water-power is available the initial outlay 
is amply justified, for after the water is laid to 
the premises there is no cost for fuel. The 
^ wonder is why proprietors of estates and shooting- 

lodges where water-power is adjacent do nob 
utilise it, as thousands who do not possess it 
would gladly do. It often pays to convey water 
a distance of over two miles in j)reference to 
using steam or oil engines. Those interested in 
water- turbines should apply to a firm of engineers 
' for an oj)portimity of seeing one in operation. 

Though some general idea of the apj)earance of 
the water-turbine may be got from illustrations 
and explanations, an inspection of such a machine 
at work is essential to form an accurate estimate 
of its cax^abilities. 

It may be interesting to learn that one of the 
first electric light installations in Great Britain 
was driven by water-power. Eearly twenty years 
ago Horace Wyndham suggested to the inhabi- 
i' tants of Cockermouth, in Cumberland, that there 

was sufficient water in the river Cocker to electri- 
cally illuminate their town. The visitor to the 
to^vn, after inspecting the now somewhat anti- 
quated electric plant, must feel res]pect for these 
country people, who were virtually the pioneers 
of electric lighting in the provinces. 

Having discussed the question of driving-power, 
we have to consider the machine to be driven, 
causing the peculiar phenomenon of producing 
a j)Ower that can be utilised for illumination 
purposes. Nothing in electric practice looks 
stranger to the uninitiated than a view of the 
whirling mass of wire revolving between two 
pieces of metal which act as generators of current 
i‘ that will illuminate a city or do the hea'Nd.est 

electrical work. This is not the place to con- 
sider what the dynamo is, but merely what its 
capabilities are. These, speaking literally, are 
simply the transforming of mechanical power 
into electrical energy which may be used for 
illuminating or other purposes. 

Considerable experience is required to plan 
i. a private installation satisfactorily, as all the 

electric lamps in a house are seldom required to 
be burning at the same time. When the machinery 
' is too small troubles will very soon arise, and when 

too large there is a needless consumption of fuel. 

Private installations would not have been so 
popular or serviceable had the accumulator not 
s* been ; available. , The function of the accumu- 

lator; will' be easily understood by comparing it 
to a gasoiiieter from which the gas maybe drawn 
off at any time as required ; and when the 
gasometer is empty it may be refilled from the 
retort. A similar process takes place with the 
accumulator, for the dynamo corresponds to the 
i retort, and supplies current to charge the accumu- 

lator. When freely charged, the latter ■\vill 
; retain the electrical energy for a reasonable time. 


and Avill when required give out any quantity 
until its charge is exhausted. Then, like the 
gasometer, it requires recharging. 

The advantage of this system of storage as an 
adjimct to the dynamo is at once apparent. It is 
not always convenient to run machinery when- 
ever light is required, and especially during the 
night-time ; with a set of accumulators this is 
not necessary. It will be found advisable to have 
the accumulators j^laced in a room separate from 
the engine and d5mamo, as the acid fumes given 
off during the charging of the accumulators are 
aj^t to rust the machinery. 

The cable connecting the house with the engine- 
room must not be overlooked in describing the 
requisites for a private installation. This may be 
carried overhead on poles, but it is very un- 
sightly, and should preferably be laid imderground. 
Various, systems for underground cables are 
available ; but the system best adapted to installa- ■ 
tions in country residences, and which appears to 
be extensively coming into use, is that of drawing 
highly insulated cables through watertight metal 
tubes— probably the best form of insulation and 
the most durable in use at the present time. 
The system of overhead wires is by far the 
cheaper method ; but, for the reason stated, the 
extra expense incurred in laying the cable under- 
ground is generally considered to be amj)ly justi- 
fied. In the engine-room a main switch-board 
w’ill be required for controlling the whole of the 
light, and separate switches are necessary for 
sending the current from the dynamo to the 
house, from the dynamo to the accumulators for 
charging purposes, and from the accimiulators to 
the house, so as to give light when the dynamo 
is not at work. If these switches are distinctly 
labelled, any one, although unacquainted with the 
installation, may readily control the current in 
the absence of the attendant. 

With regard to the working of such an instal- 
lation, it is not so important that the man who is 
in charge should have any special knowledge of 
electricity as that he should be careful and 
anxious to do what he is told. Any man with 
an interest in his work, after having been shoAvn 
a few times, will be able to manage ordinary 
electric plant. A gardener or stable-hand on an 
estate should be quite capable of doing all that is 
necessary.^ 

A copy of the follomng brief rules for the 
attendant’s guidance should be hung in the engine- 
room : 

Dynamo . — To Start the Dynamo . — The brushes 
having been adjusted, the bearings well oiled, and 
the connections carefully examined, the machine 
is ready to start. If a new machine, the snatches 
should be left open, the brushes lifted, and the 
machine allowed to run without load for a little 


* A full description, with rules for guidance, is given in 
Electricity Simplified (W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., 1901). 
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time to see that all the bearings run cool, 
and that the machine is in order. The machine 
should then be stop^Ded and the brushes lowered 
Oil the commutator. The main switch should 
now he closed and the machine startedj the 
sj)eed being gradually increased until the volt- 
meter registers the correct voltage. Should the 
brushes show signs of sparking, they must he 
moved up and down so as to adjust them to 
the neutral points, according to the amount of 
work the dynamo is doing. If this is not 
attended to, sparking and wearing of the com- 
mutator and brushes result. When projDerly 
adjusted there should be no sparking. 

The hearings must he carefully attended to and 
well oiled. The commutator also requires atten- 
tion. AWien the time for shutting down comes, the 
dynamo should he slowed down with the switches 
on (except in the case of arc lamps), the in- 
candescence of the filaments in the lamps being 
gradually reduced. If the lamps are started 
carefully, and stopped as described, their life 
vnll be greatly increased, because the filaments 
are not subjected to the same shock as if they 
were suddenly switched on or off. When the 
dynamo is at rest, or revolving slowly, the brushes 
should be raised. A j)iece of worn emery cloth 
held beneath the commutator while the machine 
is running slowly will remove any roughness 
from the surface, which may be finally cleaned 
by applying a piece of soft oily rag or white 
cotton waste. After this the covering may be 
IDut over the machine, and it is then ready for 
its next day^s work. While the machine is 
running, the surface of the commutator should 
be slightly lubricated by a piece of clean rag 
moistened in vaseline ; this will keep it from 
being cut by the brushes. 

Sundry Points to he observed . — It is essential that 
the voltage of the machine should be kejDt con- 
stant. An incandescent lamp connected direct to 
the terminals of the dynamo — usually termed a 
Uhlot lamp will assist the attendant in keeping 


the pressure constant ; but periodical readings 
should be taken with the voltmeter, and care 
taken that the voltage never rises beyond its 
proper height. 

Agcumulatoiis. — The dynamo must be run at 
full charging speed, the brushes on, and the 
pilot lamp lit to its full candle-power before the 
accumulator charging-switch is put on. Care must 
be taken not to allow the speed to drop while 
charging, or the accumulator will rapidly discharge 
its current through the dynamo, doing great 
damage. 

The following estimate for lighting a house 
requiring fifty lamps of 8 and 16 candle power, 
as may be required, is apj)ended as a rough 
guide to the initial cost of private installations 
under ordinary conditions. The calculations given 
include everything necessary except travelling ex- 
penses and carriage of materials, wliich depend 
entirely uj^on the distance : 



Light. 

Switclies. 

Caiulle- 

powei'. 

Hall j. 

2 

1 

16 

Library 

3 

2 

16 

Dming-rooin 

7 

3 

16 

Drawing-room 

9 

3 

16 

Ante-drawing-room 

3 

2 

16 

Conservatory 

2 

1 

16 

Eight bedrooms and two dressing- 




rooms 

12 

12 

16 

Bathroom 

1 

1 

8 

Kitchen 

2 

2 

16 

Scullery 

1 

1 

8 

Wine-cellar 

1 

1 

8 

Lobby and stair lights 

4 

4 

16 

Extra lights 

3 

3 

16 

For such an installation a 

4-horse-iDOwer 

engine 


would be necessary ; also a suitable boiler. For 
a dynamo capable of supplying fifty lights, regu- 
lating switches and instruments, accumulators 
capable of lighting the whole fifty lights for a 
period of three and a half hours, and, lastly, the 
necessary wiring, fitting, and lamps, the cost 
1 would be four hundred and tliirty pounds. 
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THE STORY OF J 0 FI N . 0 0 RWE L L. 

IN FOUn CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 


LIGHT, cool breeze which had set 
in at daylight was blowing when 
Alice Corwell boarded the Geres. 
Totten and Harris met her at the 
gangway, caps in hands— poor Sam, 
their former shipmate, had died of 
fever a month before. They were delighted to 
hear that she intended to remain on board, and' 
Harris at once told Miguel, the scoundrelly-faced 
Manila cook, do get breakfast ready. 

‘And you must have your breakfast vdth me,’ 
said Alice, ‘ and after that you must obey my 
orders. I am going to be cajDtain to-day.’ 


As she and the two seaman sat aft under 
the awning, Selak, the leading Malay, and his 
fellows squatted on the fore-hatch and talked in 
whispers. , . 

‘ I tell thee,’ said Selak, ‘ that I have seen it. 
On the evening the man Sam died and was 
buried I was sitting outside the house. It was 
dark, and the Tuan thought I had returned to 
the ship. I crept near and listened. They were 
speaking of what should be done with the dead 
man’s share of the gold. Then I looked through 
the cane side of the house, and — dost remember 
that white basin of thine, Miguel?’ 



t 
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The Manila man nodded. 

‘The white woman, at a sign from her hus- 
band, went into the inner room and brought 
it out, and placed it on the table. It was full 
to the brim with gold ! And there was more in 
a bag 1 ’ 

His listeners drew nearer to him, their dark 
eyes gleaming with avarice. 

‘Then the Tuan said, “None of SaiAs gold 
shall I or my Avife touch. Let it be divided among 
you three. It is but fair.” They talked again, 
and then Mallet said to the Tuan, “Caj^tain, it 
shall be as you Avisli ; but let it all go together 
till the time comes for thee to give us our share.” 
I Avatched the AAdiite Avoman take the basin and 
the bag, put them into a box, and place the 
box in a hole in the ground in her sleejhng- 
room. Tlien I came aAvay, for my heart Avas 
on fire Avitli the Avrong that hath been done 
to us.^ 

He rose to his feet and round the 

corner of the galley. Alice and the tAvo seamen 
Avere eating very leisurely. 

‘Three of them are here noAV, and Avill sleep 
aboard to-night. God hath given them into our 
hands.’ 

‘And AAdiat of the other tAvo — they are strong 
men?’ asked, a Avizen, monkey -faced Malay, nick- 
named Nakoda (the captain). 

‘ Bah ! What is a giant if he sleeps and a 
Icriss is SAve^Dt across his throat or a spear is thrust 
into’ his back from behind ? They too shall die 
as ctuickly as those Avho sit near us. Noav listen. 
But sit thou out on the deck, JMiguel, so that 
thou canst Avarn us if either of those accursed 
dogs ai^proaches.’ 

The cook obeyed him silently. 

‘ This it is to be. To-niglit these three here 
shall, die in their sleep, silently. Then Ave (all 
but thou, Nakoda) shall take the boat and go to the 
house. Both the Tuan and Mallet sleep heavily, 

and’ He dreAV his hand swiftly across his 

tawny throat. 

‘And then?’ queried Nakoda. 

‘And then the gold — the gold, of our share of 
AAdiich Ave have been robbed — ^is ours, and the 
ship is ours, and I, Selak, Avill guide ye all to 
Dobbo in the Aru Islands, Avhere Ave shall be safe, 
and become great men.’ 

‘But,’ muttered another man, ‘AAdiat if these 
black sons of Shaitan here’ — the x>eo];)le of the 
island — ‘ turn upon us after aa^c have slain the 
AAdiite men?’ 

Selak laughed scornfully. ‘ The sound of a gun 
terrifies them. They are coAvards, and Avill not 
seek to Interfere AAdth us.’ 

Night had fallen.^ The tAVO AAdiite seamen, 
tired out AAdth their day’s Avork, had spread 
their mats on the poDj) and Avere sound asleep). 
BeloAv in tlie cabin, Alice lay reading by the 
light of a lamp, and Selak, standing in the 


Avaist, could see its faint reflection shining 
through the cabin-door, Avhich oxieiied on to the 
main-deck. Sitting on the fore-deck Avith their 
hands clutching their knives, his companions 
Avatched him. 

At last the light Avas loAvered, and Alice closed 
her eyes and slept. 

The Malay Avnited patiently. One by one the 
remaining native fires on the shore Avent out, and 
Xiresently a chill gust of air SAvept doAvn from the 
mountains ; and looking shoreAvard, he saAv that 
the sky to the eastAAnrd Avas quickly darkening 
and hiding the stars ; a heavy doAvnpour of rain 
Avas near. He noAV dreAV his Jcriss from its tortoise- 
shell sheath and felt the edge, made a gesture to 
the crouching tigers for’ard, and stepped lightly 
along the deck to the open cabin-door, the other 
four cree]3ing after him, then stopped and Avaited 
— ^for less than a minute. 

A faint, choking cry came from the cabin, and 
then Selak came out, his Jcriss drijAping Avith 
blood. ‘It is done,’ he AAdiispered. Pointing to 
the pooj), he next sprang up there. 

‘ Hi, there 1 What ’s the matter ? ’ cried Totten, 
Avho had heard the faint cry ; and then, too late, 
he dreAV his pistol from his belt and hied — as 
Selak’s Jcriss X)lunged into his chest. Poor Harris 
AAns slaughtered ere he had opened his eyes. 

Sj)urning Totten’s body AAdth his naked foot, 
Selak cursed it. ‘ Accursed Christian dog 1 Would 
I could bring thee to life, so that I might kill 
thee again.’ When he heard the rushing hum of 
the coming rain-squall, and saAV that the shore 
AA^as hidden from vieAV as if a solid AA^all of AAdiite 
stone had suddenly arisen betAveen it and the 
shij), he grinned. 

‘ Bah ! What does it matter ? Had it been a 
cannon it could scarce have been heard on the 
shore in such a din.’ 

Ordering that the bodies of the tAVO seamen 
should be throAAui overboard, Selak, the most 
courageous of the ruffians, hurriedly entered the 
cabin and took a couj^le of muskets from the rack 
and some ]iOAvder and ball from the mate’s berth 
and on returning to his folloAvers he bade them 
bring the boat alongside. 

‘ThroAV the AAmman after them,’ he cried to- 
Nakoda as the boat X)i-ished off into the darkness 
just as the hissing rain fell on her. We shall 
return ere it is daAAUi.’ 

Nakoda Avould liaA^e sprung OA-er the side after 
the boat, but he feared the sharks even more than 
Selak’s Jcriss; so, running for’ard, he crej)! into his. 
bunk, and lay there in the darkness too terrified 
to moA’^e. 

Mallet and CorAvell, AAdth the natives, worked 
hard till near sunset, and then ceased. 

‘There’s nearly fiA^e ounces in that lot, Mallet,’ 
said the captain, x)ointing to tAvo buckets of AAnsh- 
dirt. ‘Let us haAm a bathe, and then get some- 
thing to eat before it is too dark.’ 
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‘The natives say we ought to get hack to the 
house, sir, instead of sleeping here to-night. They 
say a heavy storm is coining on, and we shall he 
Avashed out of the camp.’ 

‘Yery well. Mallet. I don’t Avant to stay here, 
I can assure you. Tell them to hurry up, then. 
Get the shovels and other gear, and let us start 
as cjuickl}^ as possible. It aauU take us a good 
three hours to get hack to the house.’ 

By sunset they started, AA^alking in single file 
along the dangerous mountain path, a false step on 
Aidiich meant a fall of hundreds of feet. Half- 
AA'ay doAVii the storm overtook them ; hut, guided 
hy the sure-footed nath^es, they jiressed steadily on, 
gaining the level ground, and at last reached the 
house about ten o’clock. 

‘ Eoav that AA^e have come so far, Ave might as 
Avell go on hoard and give my A\"ife a surprise. 
Look ! the rain is taking off.’ 

‘ jSTot for long, sir. But if. Ave start at once, Ave 
may get aboard afore it starts again.’ 

Tavo AAdlling natives, AA^et and shivering as they 
Avere, quickly haled out a canoe, and in a feAv 
minutes they Avere off, paddling doAvn toAA^ards the 
sea. They had scarcely gone a feAV hundred yards 
AAdien another sudden doAAUipour of rain blotted 
out everything aromid them ; hut the • natives 
paddled steadily on amid the deafening roar. 
The river Avas Avide, and there Avas no danger 
of striking anything harder than the hanging 
branch of a tree or the soft hanks. 

‘I thought I heard Amices iust noAv,’ shouted 
Mallet. 

‘Nathms been out fishing,’ replied CorAvell. 

As the canoe shot out through the mouth of the 
river into the open hay the rain ceased as sud- 
denly as it began, and the Geres loomed up right 
ahead. 

‘Don’t hail them. Mallet. Let us get aboard 
quietly.’ 

They clambered up the side, the two natives 
folloAving. Wet and dripping, they entered the 
cabin ; and CorAAmll stepped to the SAAdnging lamp, 
which burned dimly, and pricked up the Avick. 


His AAufe Avas lying apparently sound asleep on 
the cushioned transom-locker. 

‘Alice!’ he cried; ‘Avake up, dearest. We 

Oh, my God, Mallet 1 ’ 

He sx^rang to her side, and kneeling beside the 
still figure, placed his hand on the blood-stained 
bosom. 

‘ Dead I dead I — murdered ! ’ He rose to his feet, 
stared AAMdly at Mallet, and said as he SAvayed to 
and fro, ‘ Mallet, Mallet ! Tell me, am I mad, or 
is it true?’ 

As the tAvo natives stood at the cabin door 
gazing in Avondering horror at the scene, they 
heard a splash. Nakoda had jumped overboard, 
and Avas SAvimming ashore. 

Long before daAvn the native Avar-drums began 
to beat, and Avhen Selak and his felloAV-murderers 
reached the mouth of the river they ran into a 
fleet of canoes Avhich AAmited for them. They 
fought like the tigers they Avere ; but they Avere 
soon OAmrcome and made prisoners, tied hand and 
foot, and carried ashore to the ‘ House of the 
Young Men.’ The gold A\^as taken care of by the 
chief, AAdio brought it on board to CorAAmll. 

‘AYlien do these men die?’ he asked. 

‘ To-day,’ rex)lied CorAvell huskily ; ‘ to-day, after 
I have buried my AA^ife.’ 

On a little island just Avithin the barrier reef 
Alice Avas laid to rest, Avith the never-ending cry 
of the surf for her requiem. 

At sunset CorAAmll and Mallet left the shij) and 
landed at the village ; and as their feet touched 
the sand the AA^ar-driuns broke out AAdth deafening 
clamour. They each 'carried a cutlass, and AA^alked 
quickly through the thronging natives to the 
‘House of the Young Men.’ 

‘Bring them out,’ said CorAvell hoarsely to the 
chief. 

One by one Selak and liis felloAV-x^risoners 
Avere brought out and x^l^ced on their feet, the 
bonds that held them Avere cut, and their hands 
seized and held Avidely ax^art. Then CorAAmll and 
Mallet thrust their cutlasses through the cruel 
hearts. 


MIKUSINSK AND ITS MUSEUM. 

By Annette M. B. Meakin. 


ol the most interesting x^aces in 
world, AAuth a Avonderful past of 
tmmmM its OAATi. The toAvn of Minusinsk 
lies in an immense district of the 
same name ; and to reach it one must travel 
half-Avay across Siberia to the toAvn of Krasno- 
yarsk, Avhich lies north of India in the same 
longitude as Calcutta, and then proceed by 
steamer up the river Yenisei. At the present 


speed of Siberian trains it is x^ossible to travel 
from Moscoav to Krasnoyarsk in six days, and 
thence to Minusinsk in three. The floAv of the 
Yenisei is extremely raxDid, so that steamers 
making the return journey doAvn-stream bring 
you back to Krasnoyarsk in less than tAvo days. 

The district of jMinusinsk — AAdiich has the snoAV- 
covered mountains of China for its southern 
boundary-— is Avonderfully fertile, and its soil is 
especially suited to the groAvth of cereals. This 
is AA^ell knoAAui in Eussia, and every effort is made 
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to colonise the land mtli her own ^Deople. More 
than a thousand emigrants are sent there yearly, 
and an imjDortant comdct settlement has been 
planted in the neighbourhood. 

It was our original intention to break our 
journey at a spot on the left bank of the Yenisei, 
from which, by the aid of horses, we could pro- 
ceed to Lake Tschuro, This lake is famed for 
the medicinal qualities of its water, and the 
'vdllage on its shore is fast becoming a popular 
health-resort. ‘Many thousands of Siberians go 
there eA^ery year,’ said a lady from Irkutsk ; ‘ it 
is well AYortli your A\diile to see it.’ ‘Yes, you 
must certainly see Lake Tschuro,’ said a high 
official to AAdiom Ave had applied for further in- 
formation ; ‘ and I Avill give you an introduction 
to the manager of a large gold-mine a feAv miles 
beyond the lake.’ 

‘ If thousands of people land here eA^'ery year, 
they leave remarkably feAv traces behind them,’ 
Ave remarked as Ave neared our projDOsed landing- 
place. It Avas groA\dng dark, and rain Avas fall- 
ing ; therefore Ave fervently hoped there might be 
other passengers going in our direction. Before 
us a huge boulder loomed out OA^er the AA^ater, and 
near it Avas a tiny path Avinding up the grassy 
bank — the only trace of humanity that was in 
sight. A rough man from the second-class charters 
had got his bundles together and aaus preimring 
to land ; and then Ave reflected that it AA^ould not 
be pleasant to spend the night on that bank 
Avaiting for a droshky. We kneAv the nearest 
village Avas quite tAvo miles off, for Ave had seen 
its xhurch cupola as Ave passed ; therefore Ave 
decided to forgo the pleasure of seeing Lake 
Tschuro, and the letter for the manager of the 
gold-mine Avas neA^'er used. 

The landing-place at Minusinsk is not j)re 2 Dossess- 
ing ; the ground is ffat, and the grass groAvs close 
up to the Avater’s edge ; but the ^Dlace AAdiere AA^e 
landed Avas bare A\dth the tread of passengers. 
Close by a jmrty of gyjDs^^-like ]Deasants Avere 
engaged in chojDping up the trunlvs of seA'eral 
gigantic pine-trees that had eAudently been floated 
doAAm the river from mountain forests. 

There AA^as not a droshky in sight ; so, after 
Avaiting some time, Ave got our baggage into a large 
02)en basket on Avheels, and liaAung climbed 
on the toj)^ drove to the best hotel the toAvn 
could boast of. This Avas an inn roughly built of 
logs, in true Siberian style, and adorned inside 
AUth fir-trees Avhich had been cut from their 
roots just above the ground, and stuck into rough 
pots or simply 2)Uced leaning against the Avail. 
There Avas no Avashstand in our room ; but by 
request a tin basin and a jug of Avater Avere 
brought by a AA^oman and effaced on the floor in 
one corner of the apartment. Our food aa'US 
brought by the same Avoman, Avho seemed to do all 
the work of the house. The proprietor had appa- 
rently no bedroom for his OAvn use, for he slej^t 
on a bench in the 2 >assage at the top of the stairs. 


We had brought a letter of introduction to the 
curator of the museum, and as it was not yet 
dark, I started out to find him. By dint of 
shoAving the address on the enA^eloi3e to seA^eral 
people Avho could read a little, I managed at 
length to find the house. It Avas an ajDothecary’s 
modest shop. The shop-door stood open, so I 
entered and confronted a man Avho, Avith his coat 
oft* and his shirt-sleeves rolled up above the elbows, 
AA^as arranging bottles on a shelf. I handed him 
my letter, though it did not occur to me that 
this man could be the curator ; and wlien he 
quickly tore oj^en the enA^elope and began to read 
I AA^as A-er}^ much surprised. ‘No, no,’ I cried, 
using the feAV Avords of Russian I could muster ; 
‘the letter is for the curator of the museum, not 
for you. Please giA^e it back to me and tell me 
Avhere to find the curator.’ But he retained the 
letter ; and pointing to himself and laughing as 
if he thought it a good joke, he finally made me 
understand that he was the curator of the 
museum Ave had come so far to see. Not a Avord 
of any language but Russian could he sjDeak, so I 
sat doAAui in his little sitting-room to aAvait the 
arrhM of some one he had sent for to interjDret. 
Presently the assistant-curator arrh^ed. I after- 
Avards learned that this man AA^as an exiled Pole^ 
AAdio had spent the first ten years of his banish- 
ment in a hard-labour 2 )rison ; he had had „a 
university training in his youth, and spoke both 
Erench and German. ‘I shall be A^ery 2 )leased to 
come AA'ith you to the museum and inter2)ret for 
M. Martianof,’ he said kindly ; and I was very , 
glad to accept his offer. Accordingly, we arranged 
to meet at the museum at an early hour next 
morning. 

Nicolas MikhailoAuch Martianof is both botanist 
and a 2 )othecary by j)rofession. He settled in 
Minusinsk in the year 1877 — some say as an exile 
— and began at once to collect botanical S2>eci- 
mens. He soon found It impossible, however, to 
confine his attention to botany in a neighbour- 
hood rich indeed in its flora, but richer still 
Avith untold Avealth in those treasures AA*hich 
delight the heart of the mineralogist, the archse- 
ologist, and last, but not least, the anthropologist. 
Bit by bit he gathered interesting collections 
around him, and so it Avas that the museum 
came into existence. Scientists Ausited him, and 
the im2)ortance of his discoA-eries Avas reported in 
St Petersburg ; finally the Government decided 
to encourage his Avork by giAung to the toAvn a 
suitable building, and J\I. jMartianof Avas installed 
as chief curator. To-day it is one of the most 
remarkable local museums in the Avorld, and the 
curator is prei^aring an illustrated catalogue of its 
contents. 

The iDresent toAm of Minusinsk is simj^ly an 
OA^ergroAvn Siberian Adllage. Most of the houses 
are in a state of great dilap>idation, the gray Avood 
of which they are so roughly built looking quite 
rotten ; and large families liA^e in dAvellings Avhich, 
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to au outsider, seem to be roolless. How the 
peoi^le Ivcep warm in winter is a mystery. 
Our inn was in the principal street, which 
strangely resembled a farm^^ard, with cocks and 
hens strutting about in front of the windows. 
Yet there were stone houses and even shops to be 
found here and there, if you only knew where to 
look for them. So much for the Minusinsk of 
to-day. The land, however, has a history ; and 
it is now an accepted fact that as far hack as the 
year 2000 b.g. it was peopled by a wealthy and 
prosiDerous race of white men, who came originally 
from India, and are alluded to in the ancient 
annals of the Chinese. Later on, Avhen these 
people had either died out dr been driven away 
by more powerful neighbours, otlier races in turn 
flourished on the same ground. Through the 
wonderful discoveries that are now being made, 
the story of each distinctive race is coming to 
light, and a lost chapter is thus being added to 
the earth^s vnitten history. 

With the enthusiasm of a boy, M. Martianof took 
us from case to case and from room to room. He 
would allow nothing to be looked at out of its 
turn ; there was a regular order in which every- 
thing had to be seen. The cases were greatly in 
want of repair ; and, considering the value of 
their contents, it seemed incongruous when the 
curator opened them by sticking the end of a 
match into their broken locks, and when a lid 
would not keep shut a bit of old news^^aper was 
jammed in. All the questions we cared to ask 
were patiently answered through our kind inter- 
] 3 reter. There was a touching modesty about the 
two men. Self was utterly forgotten ; their whole 
soul was in the treasures they were displaying. 

Beginning with mineralogy, we saw specimens 
of precious metals, marbles, and stones brought 
from the neighbouring mountains, including the 
model of a lump of gold weighing seventy- two 
piounds. Then our attention was directed to a 
collection of stones the surfaces of which had 
been polished by exposure to mountain blasts 
during a long succession of centuries ; and from 
these we passed to others on which water had 
had a similar effect. Hext came a fine assort- 
ment of fossils. ^The chalk of these fossils,^ said 
M. Martianof, pointing to one particular kind, 
4s used in South China for medicinal purposes.^ 

We now passed on to a collection of local 
birds, each with a nest full of eggs at its side. 
Here we recognised many of our feathered friends, 
including the domesticated pigeon, a bird common 
to nearly every part of Siberia. The pigeon is 
looked upon by Eussians as an emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, and is therefore sacred. Ah Indian 
pheasant was also pointed out to us, and a grouse 
that had made its way from Mongolia. 

Interesting specimens of asbestos from the 
neighbouring mountains next attracted us ; ' moun- 
tain leather^ our interpreter called it. 

Several rooms were devoted to the art of 


farming and agriculture in general. Here we 
saw all kinds of fascinating fungi illustrating the 
diseases of trees. I remember one species that 
spreads itself out like a thin skin under the 
bark, and slowly but surely sucks away the life 
of gigantic trees that might have flourished on 
for ages but for this fell enemy. 

Our eyes had rested on the summit of many a 
forest-clad mountain as we glided up the wide 
Yenisei, and now we turned with special, interest 
to that section of the museum which contains 
sj^ecimens of the wild animals that now roam 
these still little explored regions. These were 
the bear, the fox, the sable, the ermine, the 
musk-deer, the lynx, and many others I need 
not mention. Suffice it to say that the abundance 
of costly furs to be obtained from these Avilds 
has already attracted the attention of traders. 
Some of the finest and rarest skins noAV displayed 
in Eegent Street have been brought from the 
mountains of Minusinsk. 

M. j\Iartianof noAv took us to see some plaster 
masks of great antiquity, Avhich had been found 
in graves discovered within the last feAv j^ears ; 
these masks had been taken after death, and 
several are in a state of j)erfect preservation. , 
We did not see all of them, for Eussian 
archseologists had already transferred a number 
to the museums of St Petersburg. lit is 
true they haA^e taken aAvay some of the most 
valuable treasures of my museum,’ exj^lained M. 
Martianof ; ‘ but the collection is still complete in 
a way, for exact models of all the things taken 
haA^e been left me. Here, you see, is a copy of 
a massive gold bracelet found in one of the 
tombs ; the real bracelet could not be left here 
Avithout great risk, and so Avith the lumxD of gold 
the cast of AAdiich you saAV just noAv.’ 

We passed through rooms in A\diich Avere dis- 
played countless arroAv-heads and other treasures 
belonging to the ages of stone and ice ; but we 
did not linger, for Ave kneAv it AA^as the age of 
bronze that had furnished the museum AAuth 
its richest trophies. The first of the rooms 
deAmted to the bronze period contained no less 
than four thousand bronze knives ! Here there 
AA'ere numerous shelves on AAdiich Avere displayed 
handsomely decorated Abases, helmets, drinking- 
cu^is, horses’ bits, and mirrors. ‘ The people AAffio 
made all these beautiful things Avere of Finnish 
origin,’ said M. Martianof : ‘ the x^resence of 
so many knives and helmets is an indication 
of their extremely AA^arlike temperament. They 
spread themseh^es OA^er a Avide area, and must 
haAm been both a Avealthy and a poAverful race. 

I am coiiAdnced that the collection you see 
here is nothing to the one Ave shall have in time 
if AA^e x)crseA^ere. The reA^elation of the secrets of 
the ground we stand on has only begun.’ 

The curator’s enthusiasm AA^as infectious^ One 
longed to go into the fields and Avith one’s OAAm 
hands dig uj) another delicate A^ase or another 
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carved Icnife all green with age ; but, once carried 
away from the spot to wliich it belonged, a 
treasure of this sort would, to my mind, be 
Ijereft of half its interest. Do the treasures of 
the Parthenon now displayed in the British 
Museum charm us like those we gaze at from the 
heights of the Acropolis ? 

Professor F. E. Martin, a French archa3ologist, 
visited Minusinsk in the year 1891. He had 
planned to stay one week ; but the attractions of 
the museum ' proved too strong, and he remained 
a much longer time, took many photographs of 
the bronzes, and has since published them in an 
album, a copy of whicli is now in the museum. 

Facing the chief staircase are glass cases contain- 
ing upwards of two hundred prehistoric skulls, 
every one of great value. The assistant-curator, 
]\[. Felix Cohn, is at iDresent engaged in writing 
a book on this unicpie collection. Taking several 
of them from the shelves, he explained to us 
wherein lay the distinguishing marks between 
these skulls and those belonging to a later date. 
Professor Yirchow of Berlin has one or two like 
them in his private collection ; but very few, if 
any, are to be met with elsewhere. 

So far I have only mentioned the contents of 
the rooms on the ground floor of this extraordinary 
museum. Having mounted the staircase, we were 
confronted by startling aj)paritions — namely, life- 
sized models of men and women from the various 
tribes of the district. Each figure was attired in 
the native dress. Priests of the Shamanist religion 


were also well represented ; their head-dress was 
a bunch of coclPs feathers, their robes were 
decorated with cowry-shells, wliile from their 
belts hung a number of imitation snakes with 
beads for eyes. Each snake represents an evil 
spirit which, with divine aid, the priest had 
been enabled to subdue. After each triumph the 
priest adds a snake to his belt. 

Passing through to another section, we found 
several rooms htted up with bookshelves and 
packed to the ceiling vdth books of every descrip- 
tion and language, from Chinese works on art 
to volumes of our ovm Tennyson and Browning. 
Noticing our astonishment at the sight of these 
latter, the curator explained that they had been, 
sent him from time to time by the few English 
and American travellers who had visited the 
museum. , ^ You are the first English-speaking 

ladies to come here,’ he said, smiling ; ^ but you 
will not be the last ! ’ 

On leaving the building our attention was 
dravm to several huge stones covered with unde- 
ciphered inscriptions, placed by the outer wall near 
the chief, entrance. These had been brought from a 
place about four miles distant, where there are 
other remains of a similar character which remind 
one not a little of Stonehenge. There is little 
doubt that they mark the site of what was 
formerly a massive stone edifice erected for the 
performance of their religious rites by that 
ancient Teutonic race to which I have already 
aUuded. 


O 0 0 A S I O M 

A COMMUNISTIC EXPERIMENT. 

jjjg Utopia was not founded in the 

■ Old World. The Idealists have 
gone farther afield, to a back-block 
settlement of the Paraguayan Ee- 
public ; no doubt they prudently 
thought weak-kneed brethren would 
thereby realise that desertion of their comrades 
was well-nigh impossible. The settlement is named 
Colonia Cosme, implying a colony of cosmopolitan 
brethren who yearn to demonstrate the feasibility 
of their princij)les to an unbelieving world. The 
journey is long and tedious, occuxoying from thirty- 
three to thirty-five days. Arrived at the Paraguayan 
coast, the intending member of the brotherhood 
proceeds b}^ trains of wondrous unpunctuality to 
the inland towns of Asuncion and Maciel, and 
from thence a mule-coach takes him to the town- 
ship of' Cuazapa, which is thirteen miles from 
Cosme Colony, and this distance must be covered 
on horseback or on foot. 

The handful of British settlers constituting the 
nucleus of this newest and very interesting socio- 


AL MOTES. 

logical experiment established themselves in 1894, 
and from the first they have been accorded most 
considerate treatment at the hands of the republic. 
In the blunt words of one of the brotherhood : 
‘ Paraguay has done more for us English foreigners 
than England does for her own people. We have 
been granted twenty-five thousand acres of land 
free of cost for colonising purposes.’ He then 
sardonically adds : ‘ We are wanted in Paraguay, 
and Englishmen are not wahted in England, 
flesh and blood being so cheap there.’ Whether 
the colonists’ patrons will always exercise this 
kind and paternal indulgence remains to be seen. 
It may be remembered that considerable friction 
now exists between the sturdy Welsh settlers in 
the Chubat Yalley and their overlords, the 
Argentine Government, where once was complete 
accord. 

The Paraguayans are ominously polite. Not 
being blessed with an overwhelming desire for 
work, they have not the slightest objection to 
others reclaiming their waste lands. It is quite 
possible that when the Communists have got 
their twenty-five thousand acres under cultivation, 
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and tilings are ge?ierally prospering, tlie then 
president will commandeer the whole colony on 
some 2 ^l 6 a of treason to the State. 
However, the Paraguayans have given the brother- 
hood com 2 dete antononi}^, and the men selected 
by the colonists are officiallj^ recognised as magis- 
trates ; the Government having also loaned cajiital 
to develo23 the resources of the colony. 

The constitution of Cosine a 202 ^ears to realise to 
, the full the dreams of Socialists of the Fabian 

school. It is co-023erative, having complete co- 
partnershij) of labour ; communist, sharing equally 
the results of co-ojierative work ; democratic, 
ha^dng government based on a majority vote ; 
conservative, holding fast to the institution of 
marriage and the family life ; teetotal, abstaining 
from all intoxicating beverages. Many and severe 
have been the struggles during the six years’ life 
of the colony ; but the experimental stage has 
i now ha2323ily been 23assed, and the brotherhood 

has consolidated its position. Probably none but 
^ those possessing the inherent dogged 23luck of the 

I Briton could have held on and ultimately secured 

i comparative success. 

\ A t}q)ical inistance of the manner in which 

I their principles are successfully put into the hard 

I wear of daily practice is their postal system. 

I The Government has appointed the brotherhood’s 

i nominees as postmaster and mail- carrier at thirty 

i and twenty dollars respectively. These salaries are 

I paid in j^ostage-stamjDS. The central storekeeper, 

•I the postmaster, stamps the colonists’ outgoing 

j letters at the community’s exxoense, thus making 

I the postal service absolutely free. ' 

THE VIRTUES OF COMMON SALT. 

• Hot long ago a telegram from Hew York, 
headed ^ The Yirtues of Salt : Latest Medical 

I Discovery,’ announced that the promise of a new 

j lease of life was held out to persons suffering 

' from loss of blood through disease or injury, 

j This referred to the treatment of patients bj^ Dr 

' W. B. Coakley with salt solution in cases of 

I pneumonia, typhoid, malarial fevers, 2 )^ritonitis, 

i and acute and chronic Bright’s disease. He 

■; found by ex23eriments on more. than a hundred 

; dogs that thej’- lived after 23arting ninety 23Br 

! cent, of blood, provided this was promptly rejilaced 

• by a salt solution. The solution was applied to 
a patient who had pneumonia, and he recovered 

i sooner than usual. Attention is again directed to 

; the subject in a book and pamphlet by a gentleman 

who is an enthusiast on the subject ; this time 
I not in cases of loss of blood, but rather as a 

corrective and as fortifying the blood to resist 
I disease germs. Mr C. Godfrey Giimpel, in his 

book on Gommon Salt (Sonnenschein, 1898), 

; advised the use of a small dose of salt 

i in solution dail}" as a preventive against rheu- 

matism, influenza, gout, dropsy, fevers, and many 
common and uncommon diseases. He has again 
. returned to the subject in a j^^^^^pWet under 


the title of TJie Prevmtion of Eindemic Zymotic ^ 

Diseases in India and the Trojoics (Watts & Co., 
London, 1901). Here he calls common salt the 
^cuirass which protects the red corjiuscles in the 
human body against the attacks of the greater 
number of pathogenic missiles.’ Evaporation from 
the skin and drinking copiously washes the* salt ^ 
out of the blood ; this has to be renewed. Mr 
Giimpel says that iilague, cholera, malaria, dysen- 
tery, and fevers of various kinds will not so ' 

readily attaclc the person whose blood has been 
well fortified by a dose of salt solution. It 23^0- 
tects, we are told, the system against morbid and Y 
mortal attacks, ‘by extracting the watery serum, 
and giving to the blood-cells a firmer con- 
sistency, by which to resist the microbe.’ For 
the sake of those who wish to test Mr Giimpel’s 
system, it may be mentioned that it takes 
three or four weeks of a daily dose before the . 

effect is thoroughly felt, and that the best time to ' 

take it is before breakfast ; if a second or third dose 
is required, it should be taken an hour before meals ^ 

or before retiring to rest. Mix so that it tastes 
pleasant. ‘ The most suitable proportion is about ^ 

three-quarters to one per cent. — that is, 1 gram 
of salt to 100 or 150 grams of water ; and this 
mixture can be obtained approximately by dis- 
solving as much common salt as null lie easilj^ ; 

hea23ed U23 on a shilling in half a tumblerful of ■ 

water, estimating the tumbler as equal to half -a- ; ; :• 

pint.’ The remedy is cheap and easy of applica- L 
tion, but may not suit every constitution. 
Patients are recommended, with salt in their .ku 
trunks, to seek the seashore and mountain ' : 
air, and thus brace up their systems for the • • ' 
enjoyment of these gifts. The -vurtues of salt- 
baths, sea-breezes, and sea-bathing are also extolled 
by our author. 


HER SPELL. j 

What your spell of subtle art, I 

Lady, thus to win our heait ? 

Is it that your face is fair, 

Your manners soft as summer air ? 

Is it that your voice’s tone j- 

Has a sweetness all its own ? 

i 

Is it that your gentle mind ! 

Knows no thought that is unkind ? j 

Is it that each living thing • 

Moves your heart to pitying? 

Is it that each flower that blows 
You for Nature’s lover knows ? 

Is it that within your e 3 ^es 
Much of quiet wisdom lies ? 

Tell me, lady, what the spell , 

Wilis us thus to love you well ? j 

T. P. Johnston. ! 
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BORN HOUSEKEEPERS. 

JBy Mrs Scott-Moncrieff. 



OEN housekeepers are not necessarily 
ideal housekeepers. The ideal in 
this kind has perhaps never yet 
been horn into our servant-train- 
ing, child-rearing, hushand-humour- 
ing, dinner-ordering, housekeeping 
world, or has succumbed to its fiery ordeals 
before her possibilities were recognised. 

The vocation is so trying, makes such in- 
satiable demands on strength, temper, foresight, 
and judgment alike, that if housekeepers, like 
poets, were not continually being born into a 
world that truly needs both — born with that 
/'mysterious impelling instinct of genius to fulfil 
itself which is so great a blessing to humanity 
—and if the supjDly were not thus suj)er- 
naturally maintained, society would surely dis- 
integrate into a dreary aggregation of human 
atoms knowing neither house nor home. No 
woman, I repeat, would of her own choice, 
and having gained years of discretion, choose to 
be a housekeeper — to face the trials, the dis- 
couragements, the criticism, inseparable from house- 
keeping — if she were not, from the cradle, ripening 
for such an arduous career. Note how artlessly 
the embryo housekeeper follows her instinct, and 
how that innocent instinct is calculated upon and 
designingly fostered a commercial world. Why 
are dolls manufactured by the million, doll- 
houses contrived and furnished, tiii}^ thimbles, 
sewing-machines, tea-sets, flat-irons, mangles, churns, 
made in such quantities as to stock numberless 
sho2:)s ; and why are fascinating dinner-sets, "with 
the most realistically coloured roast chickens, and 
pink hams, and ripe oranges, and vividly-green 
gherkins thrown in the way of women-children, 
if not to hedge in any wandering fancy and to 
rivet with pretty fetters the little born house- 
keeper to her grim vocation ? True, these artful 
lures are called toys, and sold in toy-shops, and 
usually presented to children by those who love 
them best ; so foregone a conclusion is it that 
we must all dree our weird, and the happiness of 
No. 196.— VoL. lY. [All Bights 


the individual must be sacrificed for the happiness 
of the greatest number. 

Housekeepers, then, are born with an instinct 
for their vocation, an instinct that may be stifled, 
or fostered, or— and more generally it is— left to 
fulfil itself. Most of our housekeepers, when they 
begin to keep house, are amateurs, and , live to 
rue their lack of systematic training. We have 
never known a housekeeper who quite realised 
the ideal we meet, though rarely, in books ; 
and, before studying a series of tjq^es from litera- 
ture leading ux^ to this ideal, let us briefly — for 
it is an ungracious task — ^point out two faults to 
which the housekeeper is most x^rone. 

First, and best, she is too altruistic. It is 
demoralising to live with a very good housekeeper. 
Her cares are all for others, not herself. She 
leaves you no chance of being pro^ddent or con- 
siderate, or of enduring hardshix^. She thorough- 
cleans, x^reserves, reads cookery-books, writes store- 
orders, supervises the is round with the 

butcher, is as watchful as a dragon and as patient 
as Job — for q^l^asure ? No, for the benefit of 
others, and all this so unceasingly that, as I 
complain, she never gives you an ox^portunity of 
developing any of these TOtues, but rather makes 
them more difficidt for you. 

Her other fault is her limited view. Too often 
for her the world is bounded by the walls of her 
house, and ought to be controlled by her laws in 
all matters of expediency. She once said, charac- 
teristically, when her daughter’s future husband 
came, all radiant, to announce that the daughter 
in question had agreed to marry him on a certain 
Tuesday : ' Well, I call that venj inconsiderate 

of Alice. Tuesday ’s the washing-day ! ’ 

Our first and lowest species of housekeex^er, as 
much a caricature as any Gilray ever drew, and 
yet a t^qoe, is thus contemptuously sketched by 
Hazlitt, apropos of its extinction in the modern 
process of feminine education, which he respects 
as little : ^ After 'vnsits and finery,’ he says, ‘ a 

married woman of the old school had nothing to 
Besei'ved.] Aug. 31, 1901. 
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do blit to attend to ber lioiisewifery. Slie bad no 
other resource, no other sense of power but to 
b'arangue and lord it over ber domestics. Modern 
book-education supplies the place of the old- 
fashioned system of kitchen persecution and 
eloc|uence. A well-bred woman now seldom goes 
into the kitchen to look , after the servants ; 
formerly what was called a good manager, an 
exemplary mistress of a family, did nothing but 
hunt them from morning to night, from one 
year’s end to another, without leaving them 
a moment’s, peace or , comfort or rest. How a 
servant is left to do her work without this sus- 
picious and tormenting interference at every step, 
and she does it all the better. The proverbs 
about the mistress’s eye, &c., are no longer current. 
A woman from this habit, which at last became 
an uncontrollable j^assion, would scold her maids 
for fifty years together, and nothing would sto^) 
her.’ Hazlitt was somewhat prejudiced ; but such 
a type, as he pictures no doubt did once exist, 
and was probably famous in her day as ‘a born 
liousekeejDer.’ 

As much esteemed, and as little loved, was such 
a t}qDe as the second Mrs Balwhidder, immortalised 
in Galt’s delightful' jbinals of the Parish. After 
their marriage, her husband, the parish minister, 
relates : ‘ We went on a pleasure jaunt to Glasgow, 
where we bought a miracle of useful things for the 
manse that neither the first Mrs Balwhidder nor 
I ever thought of ; but the second Mrs Balwhidder 
that was, had a geni for management, and it was 
extraordinary what she could go through. Well 
may I speak of her with commendations, for she 
was the bee that made my honey. . . . There was 
such a buying of wool to make blankets, with a 
booming of the meikle wheel to spin the same, 
and such birring of the little wheel for sheets and 
napery, that the manse was for many a day like an 
organ kist. Then we had milk cows, and the calves 
to bring up, and a kirning of butter, and a maldng 
of cheese ; in short, I was almost by myself with 
the jangle and din, which prevented me from 
writing a book as I had proposed, and I for a 
time thought of the peaceful and kindly nature 
of the first Mrs Balwhidder with a sigh. But the 
outcoming was soon manifest. . . . Our dairj' was 
just a coining of mone}^, insomuch that after the 
first year we had the whole tot of my stipend to 
put imtouched into the banlc.’ Soon, during a 
visit to Edinburgh, ‘ Mrs ' Balwhidder bought her 
silver teapot, and other ornamental articles ; but 
this Avas not done, as she assured me, in a vain 
spirit of braA^ery, AAdiich I could not haA^e abided, 
but because it AA^as Avell knoAvn that tea draAA^s 
better in a silver pot^ and drinks pleasanter in a 
china cujd, than out of any other kind of cup 
or teaj)ot.’ Later, the poor husband is forced to 
groan : ^ Often could I have found it in my heart 
to haA^e banned that never-ceasing industry, and 
to tell Mrs Bahvliidder that the married state AA^as 
made for something else than to make napery 


and to beetle blankets ; but it AA-as her happiness 
to keep all at Avork, and she had no pleasure in 
any other Avay of life, so I sat many a night by 
the fireside Avith resignation, sometimes in the 
study and sometimes in the parlour ; and, as I 
Avas doing nothing, ]\Irs BalAAdiidder said it Avas 
needless to light the candle.’ ^ Her greatest fault,’ 
he remarks after her death — ‘ the best have their 
faults — Avas an oA^er-earnestness to gather gear ; ’ 
and he goes on dutifully to record hoAv he Avas 
able to portion his daughter and establish his 
son in business more handsomely than Avas usual 
AAuth other sons and daughters of country manses, 
Avliich Avas all ^ the gathering of tliat indefatigal^Ie 
engine of industry, the second Mrs Bahvliidder, 
AAdiose talents her successor said Avere a Avonder.’ 

A more loA^able type, tliougli certainl}" not such 
a successful engine of industry, is Mrs Tulliver, 
stupid and remarkably illogical, but a comfortable, 
motherl}^ Avoman. 

Her cheesecakes Avere so admirably light that 
‘ a puff o’ Avind ’ud make them bloAV about like 
feathers,’ Kezia the housemaid said, feeling proud 
to live under a mistress A\dio could make such 
pastry. Mrs TulliA’er had been a Miss Dodson. 
There Avere particular Avays of doing everything 
in that family ; particular AA'ays of bleacliing 
the linen, making the coAvslip-wine, curing the 
hams, and keeping the bottled gooseberries. IWien 
Mr Tulliver aa’US ruined, and bailiffs Avere in 
possession of the house, her ‘ children looked . 
eA’erj^Avhere for their mother, and at last opened 
the storeroom door. j\Irs Tulliver aa^us seated there 
Avith all her laid-ujD treasures. One of tlie linen- 
chests AA'as oi^en, the silver teapot AA^as uiiAvrapped 
from its many folds of paper, and the best china 
Avas laid out on the top of the closed linen-cliests ; 
spoons and skeAvers and ladles Avere s^Dread on 
roAvs on the sheh^es ; and the poor Avoman AA^as 
shaking her head and Aveeping, Avith a bitter tension 
of the mouth, over the mark ‘ Elizabeth Dodson ’ 
on the , corner of some tablecloths she held in 
her lap. Her sister Pullet said, M’d buy-in the 
spotted tablecloths. I couldn’t speak fairer ; but 
as for the teapot she doesn’t AA’^ant to go out of the 
family, it stands to sense I can’t do Avith two 
silver teapots, not if it hadn’t a straight spout ; 
but tlie spotted damask I was ahvays fond on.’ 
Poor Mrs Tulliver’s Avail over her china is charac- 
teristic : ‘ There ’s never been a bit broke, for I 
AA’ashed it myself ; and there ’s the tulips on the 
cups, and the roses, as anybody might go and 
look at them for pleasure. You Avoiildn’t like 
your chaney to go for an old song, and be broke 
to pieces.’ 

Another and perhaps slightly higher type of 
born housekeeper is John Milton’s Eve — his 
ideal, one must sup^oose, of Avoman and houselceeper, 
but hoAV far short of AAdiat might be, in both ! 
She has ahvays seemed to the present Avriter a 
prosaic, dull Avoman, only becoming interesting 
in the Hinth Book. HoAveA^er, she had true 
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lionsekeeping instincts, and -when Adam warned 
lier of the approach of the Angel, whom they 
ought to entertain : 

"With dispatcliful looks in haste 
>Slie turns, on hospitable thoughts intent 
"What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change. . , . 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps witli unsparing hand. For drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths 
From many a berry, and from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams. 

, While Adam and his heavenly guest ate 
together. Eve ministered to them, and their 
flowing cups 

With pleasant liquors crowned. 

My next t^qoe is King Solomon’s ideal, a large- 
minded and cap)ahle woman, whose traits must 
have been suggested by some character personally 
known to the writer, and not wholly a creature 
of the imagination. This woman of two thousand 
six hundred years ago was strong, active, large- 
hearted, wise. She looked well to the ways of 
her household, and was an early riser. She 
ordered her food and other supjdies beforehand 
from distant jdaces. She knew the value of land, 
and her handiwork is repeatedly s^Doken of. She 
could spin and embroider beautiful garments for 
herself, and could weave fine linen. Her children 
blessed her ; her husband trusted her and i^raised 
her. She fed and clothed her household liberally, 
and was open-handed to the iDOor and needy ; her 
words were wise and worth listening to ; and 
the crowning touch is given to a very charming 
' picture in the significant remark, ‘ In her tongue 
is the law of kindness.’ . . 

We have only space for two more t}^3es. The 
first has the interest of being drawn from life by 
a hand at once skilful and tender. It is Mr 
Barrie’s portrait of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy. 
‘She was eight years old,’ he writes, ‘when her 
mother’s death made her mistress of the house 
and mother to her little brother ; and from that 
time she scrubbed, and mended, and baked, and 
sewed, and argued with the flesher about the 
quarter-pound of beef and penny bone which 
provided dinner for two days (if you think this 
was poverty you don’t know the meaning of the 
word), and she carried the water from the j)ump, 
and had her washing- da^’s, and her ironings, and 
a stocking always on the wires for odd moments, 
and gossiped like a matron with the other 
women, and humoured the men with a tolerant 
smile.' . . . She never went for a walk in her 
life. Many long trudges she had as a girl when 
she carried her father’s dinner to the country 
place where he was at work ; but to walk ndth 
no end save the good of your health seemed a 
very droll proceeding to her. Tn her younger 
’ days, she was positive, no one had ever gone for 


a walk ; and she never lost the belief that it 
was an absurdity introduced by a new generation 
with too much time on their hands. That they 
enjoyed it slie could not believe ; it was merely 
a form of showing off.’ 

The story of the six hair-bottomed chairs, 
with which the book opens, records one of the 
triumphs of this born houselceeper. Ko queen ' 
could take such keen delight in a new palace as 
did this peasant woman in these hard-won chairs. 
She was ill in bed, and forbidden to rise, but 
so fain of her great purchase that, no sooner was 
she left alone than ‘she was discovered bare- 
footed in the west room, doctoring a scar (which 
she had been the first to detect) on one of the 
chairs, or sitting on them regally, or withdrawing 
and opening the door suddenly to take the six 
by surprise.’ Her attitude towards politics was 
thorouglily that of a housekeeper. ‘ She could 
never be brought to look upon politics as of 
serious concern for grown folks (a class in which 
she scarcely included man), and she gratefully 
gave up reading leaders,’ her son records, ‘the 
day I ceased to write them. But, like want of 
reasonableness, a love for having the last word, 
want of humour, and the like, politics were in 
her opinion a mannish attribute to be tolerated ; 
and Gladstone was the name of something which 
makes all our sex such queer characters. But in 
the idolising of Gladstone she recognised, neverthe- 
less, a certain inevitability, and would no more have 
tried to contend vdth it than to sweep a shadow 
off the floor. ... “I would have liked fine to be 
that Gladstone’s mother,” she remarked once. Her 
verdict as a whole upon her favourite author, 
Carlyle, was : “ I would rather have been his 
mother than his wife.” Carlyle, she decided, 
was not so much an ill man to live with 
as omi who needed a deal of managing ; but 
when I asked if she thought she could have 
managed him, she only replied with a modest 
smile.’ Her enjojnnent of Stevenson fills a 
charming chapter of the book. ‘ I remember how 
she read Treasure Islancl^^ says her son, ‘holding 
it close to the ribs of the fire, because she could 
not spare a moment to rise and light the gas, 
and how when bedtime came, and we coaxed, 
remonstrated, scolded, she said c[uite fiercely, 
clinging to the book, “I dinna lay my head on 
a pillow this night till I see how that laddie 
got out of the barrel.”’ With all these intellectual 
and cultured instincts, she was a keen housewife 
all her days ; and when she was seventy-five, 
‘less exhaustively,' but with much of the old 
exultation in her house, she prepared to leave 
it, to pay a Msit. ... To leave her house had 
always been a month’s work vith her ; it must 
be left in such perfect order — every coiner 
visited and cleaned out, every chest .probed to 
the bottom, the linen lifted out and examined 
and put lovingly back, as if to make it lie 
more easily in her absence ; shelves had to 
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be rei^apered, a strenuous week devoted to the 
garret.’ 

The whole record of Margaret Ogilv^^’s life is 
so interesting that all who have not read it 
should give themselves the pleasure of doing so 
without delay. 

Our remaining type may be placed side by side 
with this, as a companion picture. Though they 
differ in a thousand points, they are alike in being 
gifted women, born and finished housekeepers. 
The last mentioned was a Scotch peasant who 
lived and died in our own day ; this other is 
an early English Princess, Cymbeline's daughter 
Imogen, who never lived, probably, except in 
Shakespeare’s wonderful mind. We see her as a 
devoted and tender wife, as a stately and gracious 
2)rinces3, and a most lovable woman. She is 
playful, witty, and wise in speech, or cold and 
dignified as occasion requires. ‘Dmne Imogen,’ 
the iDitying courtiers call her ; and at first sight 
of her the crafty lachimo exclaims to himself : 

All of her that is out of door, most rich ! 

If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 
Have lost the wager. 

She dressed well, for when she is to wear the 
disguise of a boy her servant Pisanio bids her 
forget 

Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

When she could not slee]) at night she was fond 
of reading in bed— a lovable weakness ; but she 
was too good a house-mistress to let this make 
lier late next morning. Wlien her woman Helen 
tells her it is almost midnight, she answers : 

I have read three hours then : mine eyes are weak : 

Fold down the leaf where I have loft : to bed : . . . 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 

I prithee, call me. 

Her innate merits as a housekeeper are revealed 
,to us later, in a few of those significant touches 
in which Shakespeare could make character as 
plain to us, in a pihrase, as costume. Twice inci- 


dentally she makes reference to her needle in such, 
a way as to show slie was familiar with its use ; 
and when she wanders to seek food and shelter 
into the cave where her two unknown brothers 
live as woodmen with their foster-father, at once 
the charm of her character makes itself felt. 
The three men come home from hunting very 
tired and hungry, glad to remember there is cold 
meat in the cave : 

We’ll browse on that 

Yliilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. ' 

The old man, looking into the cave, says : 

Stay ; come not in. 

But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 

Giiiderius. Wliat’s the matter, sir? 

By Jux^iter, an angel ! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon ! Behold divineness 
Ho elder than a boy ! 

How the three welcome and devote themselves to 
this sux^posed boy, and how Imogen naturally 
becomes housekeexDer to the little coinx^an^q is 
charmingly told. Her two brothers talk about 
her, as they go out to hunt, in a rax)turous 
commendation : 

How angel-like he sings ! 

But his neat cookery ! He cut our roots 
In characters. 

And sauced our broths, as Jmio had been sick, 

And he her dieter. 

Would any but a skilled housekeeper, who loved 
the task, have contrived both dainty garnishing 
and sauces from the resources of a cave-kitchen? 
Even though Ave knoAV they are mistaken, Ave 
cannot read Avithout sympathetic heartache the 
regrets of the three hunters AAdien they come 
back and find 

The bird is dead, . 

That we have made so much on. . . . 

Thou blessed thing ! 

Jove knows what man thou mightst have made. 

And Ave sigh as they bury under a x)all . of floAvers 
this ‘most rare boy,’ this born housekeeper. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF JHLIHS STAHDEK 

CHAPTER XII. 


E AH WHILE, at Penruth, Julius 
Standen’s sound health and sx>len- 
did constitution had enabled him 
to recover from the shock and 
injury of the accident sooner even 
than the doctors had expected. 

Before he left the friendly shelter of Miss 
Caradoc’s roof he had learned something about 
her Avhich filled him Avitli astoni.shment. 

Geoffrey Ormiston had run uj^ to toAAui for a 
feAv days, having promised to read a paper at a 
scientific meeting ; and knoAving Julius to be 


interested in the matter, Miss Caradoc brought 
him the neAA^S2:)aper Avith an account of the Avhole 
transaction. 

Julius read it aloud to her AAdiile she stitched 
at some dainty piece of laceAvork, and then they 
fell to discussing Ormiston’s theories. 

There AA^as one point to AAdiich Julius took 
excexition. 

‘But he AA^as not quite fairly reported there,’ 
Miss Caradoc urged. ‘In summarising his paper, 
they haam giA^'en rather an erroneous imx)ression. 
Wliat he really said aA'Rs so-and-so,’ and she 
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quoted it witli tlie fluency of one who knows the 
whole matter by heart. 

Julius stared at her in undisguised bewilder- 
ment. Hlas he sent you a phonograph of his 
speech/ he asked jestingl}^, ‘ or were you present 
in the sj)irit at the meeting?’ 

Miss Caradoc started, and a slight flush suffused 
her cheek ; and Julius was surprised to see how 
youthful that blush and that look of embarrass- 
ment made her appear. 

‘ I had read the x^aper before/ she said ; ‘ lie 
lent it me to read.’ 

Julius said nothing ; but he felt considerably 
astonished that Geoffrey Ormiston, that reserved 
and taciturn recluse, should have submitted his 
scientific lucubrations for the perusal of a woman. 
Hot that^ he had any grounds for believing 
Ormiston to be a misogynist, for he had never 
heard a word against women pass his lips ; it 
was more the latter’s manner of life and the fact 
that he eschewed feminine society that had led 
him to this conclusion. 

When Ormiston returned a day or two later, 
the little mystery was revealed to Julius. 

‘ I had better make x)Uin a matter that has 
probably been puzzling you, Standen,’ Ormiston 
said to him ; ‘ Miss Caradoc has given me xier- 
mission to break for your benefit the long silence 
we have maintained about the relations between 
us.’ He smiled at the surprise manifest in 
Standen’s face. 

‘It is a good many years now since I first 
learned to know Dorothea Caradoc, I was not 
always the dull, cold-blooded being you see me 
now, and I could not hel^) smiling when you 
spoke of me once as raised above ordinary human 
emotions, If.yoii had only known how madly in 
love I was with Dorothea Caradoc ! I say “ was,” 
for though I am in love with her still, all the 
madness has died out of it. . If you had only 
heard how I used to rave and storm, how I 
begged and imx)lored that woman to run away 
with me ! She was the stronger, the braver of 
the two ; for I, in my mad x)assion, was ready to 
sacrifice her, to ruin her good name and blast 
her fair life by linking it to my unhaxqDy lot. 
You know the unfortunate circumstances of my 
XDOsition — tied to a wife who is hopelessly insane. 
It seemed so cruel, so uselessly cruel, that two 
peoj)le who might have been hax)py side by side 
should be separated because a tie still remains, 
whose meaning has been utterly lost ; but she 
convinced me at last that laws, which tell ever 
so hardly ux)on individual cases, have yet to be 
resj)ected for the sake of the community at large. 
It is easy to use such x)hmses when one is not 
personally concerned in the matter ; but God 
kno^vs it is hard enough when the hap^nness of 
two lives is at stake ! Dorothea had a difficult 
task to bring me round to her XDoint of view ; 
but her lo^dng tact and her gentle patience won 
me at last to see things as she saw them, and 


time and x>atience have changed the mad x^assion 
I felt for Miss Caradoc into the most tender and 
lasting friendshixD. 

‘At first I left her in a rage, and I travelled 
over half the world, trying to forget her, before 
I came to see that she was right and I was 
wrong, and then I begged for her friendship on 
her own terms. We made a compromise that 
should enable us to keep in touch with one 
another, without laying ourselves open to the 
comments of a censorious world. We meet very 
rarely, and only when accident brings it about ; 
but each has the satisfaction of knovung all 
that x^^isses with the other. In heart and soul 
we are as united as if we had lived for years 
together as man and wife. We write our minds 
freely to one another in journals that we’ ex- 
change. Her intelligent interest helps me more 
than any one could imagine in my scientific 
work, while my 'money (almost more than I know 
what to do with in the quiet life I lead) is 
always at her disposal for charitable work. Her 
own ' means are small ; but I cannot get her to 
take a x^enny from me. The only concession I 
have managed to obtain is the x^<^™ission to 
give a florist carte-blcmche to keep her supplied 
with the finest flowers obtainable. 

‘So we live on in x^erfect mutual understand- 
ing ; and though we miss the charm of daily 
comx^anionsliip, we also miss the inevitable frets 
and jars. I hope I am not tiring you, Standen,- 
with the account of this middle-aged romance ? ’ 

‘ Ho, indeed,’ returned the other ; ‘ anything 
would interest me that concerns two such good 
friends to me as you and Miss Caradoc ; and 
after hearing your story I can only honour you 
both the more. But probably only two such ex- 
cex)tional x^^ople as you could have made and 
adhered to such resolutions.’ 

Julius mused for a long time over this strange 
love-story after Ormiston had taken his dex)arture, 
and — as usually liax^x^ens with our egotistical race 
— from the troubles of others he reverted to his 
own. He would have far less excuse than Ormis- 
ton had for following the ‘x^rimrose x^ath’ that 
X^romised hapx)iness ; for in Ormiston’s case his 
X^oor wife would not know her loss, whereas his 
gaining his heart’s desire would mean the betrayal 
of a loving woman’s trust. 

Some words of Beatrice’s letter came into liis 
mind; indeed, they were seldom out of it : 

‘It is often said now that we have each a right 
to seek our own kax^piness first and before all, and 
to live out our own lives, coUte qxLC coute. But I 
do not think we are made so, you and I. We' 
could not inarch to our ovm hax3piness over 
wounded hearts and broken vows.’ 

‘Ho, we are not made so, you and I,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘ You and I, Beatrice, must bear the hard 
burden my own hasty folly has inixoosed iq^on us. 
My darling ! why did I come into your life and 
spoil it? And yet’-^as another passage of the 
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letter came into liis mind — ' she said she was glad ; 
that she Avoiild not undo it if she could. Well, 
that is true enough in my own case. I would not 
he the insensate log I was before her coming 
opened my eyes to a new world of love and light, 


cA^en if I might thereby get rid of all tlie misery 
of unsatisfied desire. My Beatrice — Avho is yet 
never to be mine 1 — I can never regret liaAdng 
known you ! ^ 

(To he coniinaed.) 


SLIPS: nci ON PAPLE ANGLAIS!’ 


NGLISH as she is spoke ^ — and 
printed — is fearful and Avonder- 
ful. One day, tAvo years ago, I 
A^ns ‘ taking the air ’ at the toj) of 
the Eitfel ToAver in Paris, Avhen I 
heard several A^ery English sAvear- 
Avords spoken close behind me in an energetic 
tone of A'oice. I turned and someAvliat cynically 
remarked, ‘ That ^s English, anyhow.^ I Avas mis- 
taken, it appears, for I Avas instantly ansAvered, 
^No, my young friend, that’s AmiuTcan,’ Avith 
the emphasis on the ‘murr.’ 

American English is a marvellous ‘contraption.’ 
Row, a ‘ contraption ’ is ‘ something slung together 
in a loose and perfunctory manner.’ Mr Ojiie 
Read puts the following into the mouth of an 
Arkansas legislator : ‘ Mr Speaker, I arise to x^ace 
in nomination a man. Sir, Avhat Ave all Ioioav, Sir, 
to be a man Avhat ain’t got no peer noA\diar. 
We all know, Sir, that he is more than cxualified 
for the position, for I served Avith him during the 
Avah, Sir. Yes ! during tjie dark an’ bloody days 
Avhen the x^ale face of hunger ])\\t his bloody 
hand on the heart of the nation, he Avar found 
to be as true as steel, an’ grabbed the gory 
Avolf by the lapels of his shirt, an’ shook him 
until he loudly begged for mercy ! ’ At a Eourth 
of July celebration recently, a x^atriotic country- 
man made the foUoAving remarkable statement 
concerning the condition of America since the 
Civil War : ‘ Peace has poured oil on the troubled 
Avaters, and they blossom like the rose. She has 
come doAvn among us in her floating robes, bear- 
ing the olwe-branch in her beak. In one hand 
she holds the scales of justice, and AAdth the other 
folds her Avings ! The American eagle now broods 
o’er his nest in the rocky fastnesses, and his young 
shall lie down Avith the lamb. We haA^e gone 
through the floods, and have turned their hot 
Xiloughshares into x^i' Lining-hooks. May Ave be as 
lucky in the future, xu’^serving for eA^er our 
Goddess of Liberty one and insexiarable ! ’ 

This is someAvhat similar in effect to the im- 
pressive declaration of Justice Minister Hye to 
some Vienna students : ‘ The chariot of the revo- 
lution is rolling along, and gnashing its teeth as 
it rolls.’ It Avas another Austrian who x^ointed 
out to his countrymen the necessity of ‘ seizing 
the stream of time by the forelock.’ 

Irishmen haA^e been blamed for the x^erpetration 
of innumerable ‘ bulls.’ Thus Ave are told it 
Avas an Irishman aa'Iio, when- declaiming against 


England’s injustice and Ireland’s Avrongs, gaA^e us 
this remarkable examxile : AWiile Ireland remains 
silent,’ he xiLissionately exclaimed, ‘England Avill 
be deaf to her heart-rending cries ! ’ Another 
Hibernian is said to have defined a bull thus : 

‘ If ■ you see tAvo coavs lying doAvn alone in a 
meadoAV, the one standing uxi is iiwariably a 
bull.’ 

Englishmen, hoAvever, are quite as bad, as the 
folloA\dng incident shoAVS. An English traveller 
the other day, eAudently Avith a laudable desire to 
ascertain his exact Avhereabouts, meekly inquired 
of a railAvay x^c>rter at a station, ‘ Is there 
another station betAveen this and the next one*?’ 
The ansAver is even more confusing : ‘Ro, sir ; the 
next station is the other ! ’ Mr Charles Whymper, 
the Avell-knoAvn engraA^'er and animal xi^hifer, told 
the folloAving anecdote a few years ago : ‘ I dined 
at Mr So-and-So’s at Highgate last night ; and, as 
a mark of honour, his eldest daughter Avas assigned 
to me to take doAm to dinner. She’s a bright 
girl, and I got along A^ery nicely Avith her and 
Lady Bletherington on the other side, until the 
ladies Avere on the eve of retiring to the draAving- 
room. I Avas talking aliout the beautiful scenery 
near the house, the aucavs from the AvindoAvs, the 

fine air, Avhen Miss suddenly said, “ I think 

I get prettier every day — don’t you ? ” VTiat could 
she mean? I didn’t dare to ansAver her, so I 
said, “I beg your x^ardon. What did you say?” 

“ I said I think I get prettier every day.” 
There Avas no mistaking her Avords, so I ansAvered, 
“Yes, indeed, you get xu’^ttier ; and no Avonder, 

in such fresh air, and” Just then she caught 

her mother’s eye, and, Avith the other ladies, she 
left the room. As she Avent out she looked over 
her shoulder Avith such a Avithering scorn in her , 
eyes that I kneAV I had x^^^f 
somehow. Then it flashed uxion me that I had 
misunderstood her : she had drox^x^ed an li. What 
she had said Avas not a silly comxiliment to her- 
self ; the sentence reaRy Avas ; “ I think Highgate 
X^rettier every day.” ’ Mr Whymxier’s hair is 
quite gray noAV. 

Printers are responsible for many charming mis- 
takes, and some of them admit the fact. Witness 
the Amlume of sermons recently xinblished AAdiich 
contained the startling admission : ‘ Printers haA'e 
X:>ersecuted me Avithout a cause.’ Of course, it 
should liaA^e been “xirinces but no doubt the 
compositor Avas satisfiied, and I don’t complain. 

Parsons are the especial butts for the jokes of 
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I SLIPS: ‘ICI 0]Sr PARLE AUGLAIS!’ 

: tlie meny type-setter. A jMetliodist niiiiister is those who Iciiow the gcallaiit officer it is needless 

I reported to have said: ‘Methodism is elastic, to say that we meant 5oi^/e-scarred' !. 

I exijendve^ and progressh^e.’ Was it sheer wicked- Advertisers are to blame for some of the 

I. liess that made the substitute e for a, common slij^s which appear in print. The Daily 

[ altering ‘expansive’ to the more shocking term? Teleyrainli recently stated in one of its ‘Wanted’ 

I The Bishop of St AsajDh, addressing his old columns that ‘a respectable yoimg woman wants 

. parishioners some time ago at Carmarthen, referred washing.’ A Western morning pay>er contains 

to his ‘ younger and rasher days.-’ He was natii- among its birth announcements a curious fact : 

rally reported as having spoken of his ‘younger ‘ MADDEJf. — At “ The Hawthorns,” . . . Somerset, 

and masher days.’ Ho wonder John M‘Heill said on the 2nd of March, Mr Cliarles Herbert 

that when he took up the daily papers and read Madden,- of a son.’ 

his reported utterances he always sighed, ‘ Yerily, Eeporters are responsible for the following : 

we die daily ! ’ Tlie Neiu YorJc Times, in describing a state funeral. 

Politicians - suffer equally with parsons. AYhy said : ‘ The procession was very fine, and nearly 

was Mt Gladstone rejiorted as having, in the two miles in length, as was also the sermon of 

opinion of a certain orator on the Home Eule the minister.’ The Birmingham Daily Post re- 
question, ‘ sunk his boots and burned his ported that ‘ during the crush at the pit entrance 

• breeches,’ when what the speaker really said on Boxing-Hight a little girl about ten years 

was that he had ‘sunlv his boats and burned of age was crushed and trampled on, wearing 

his bridges ’ ? "Wliy was a certain well-known a dark dress, which never sjioke afterwards.’ 

statesman described as ‘ the great sjjout ’ instead of ‘ The siiouts of the audience rent the air’’ 

‘ the great spirit ’ of his party ? And why was Even editors are not infallible. At the bottom 
the saine gentleman stated to be a great ‘ farce ’ of the ‘ Death ’ column the exigencies of space 

in politics when the proper word was ‘ force ’ ? caiised an editor to state : ‘ A number of deaths 

The worst of it is, if you ask a x^idnter to are unavoidably postponed.’ 
coiTect his mistakes he only makes matters Hovelists of the sensational sort frequently .do 

worse. A person wishing to pay a comjdiment this kind of thing : ‘ Entering the restaurant, 

to a military friend described him in a news- he sat down to enjoy a cup of coffee, when a 

paper paragmi^h as a ‘battle-scarred veteran.’ gentle voice tapped him on the shoulder. He 

A printer’s ]Drank resulted in the colonel being turned round and beheld his old friend once 

called instead a ‘battle-scared veteran.’ The more.’ ‘The door closed, and a soft female foot 

officer was furious, and on a correction being slipped into the room, and with her own hand 

demanded, this was inserted : By a printer’s extinguished the gas.’ 

error we were made yesterday to say that Here, I think the reader vdll agree, is not 

Colonel M. was a “battle-scared veteran.” To spoken English. 


THE TRAC K-G RADER 


By Harold Bindloss. 


T was a glorious day of early sum- 
mer, and a warm western breeze 
swept the rustling grasses of the 
Canadian praiiie, which ran in 
swelling levels from horizon to 
horizon. Here and there an evan- 
escent flush of emerald tinged the snow-bleached 
sod ; for, except in the hollows of the sloos, the 
wide belt of grass which stretches from Winnipeg 
to Calgary is rarely wholly green. A flock of 
prairie-chickens fluttered j^^st on rattling wings, 
aiid tall sandhill - cranes were outlined against 
blue transparency on the crest of a rise. 

Carlyon, however, saw nothing of all this as 
he stood moodily among the raw clods of the 
breaking. Eent and beaten into the mould by a 
shower of ragged ice, which had lately sjiread 
devastation across that region, tender stalks and 
blades strewed the black loam where his wheat 
had been ; and Carlyon’s face seemed to grow 
older as he gazed at them. Left . some years 



before by sudden bereavement vdth two younger 
brothers to proMde for, he had abandoned his 
unremunerative j^rofession, and brought them out 
from the old country to make a 'bold bid for an 
ampler competence growing wheat in the new. 
But the seasons proved unliindly, and fortune 
refused to be won. Even now the gophers were 
devouring what the hail had spared of the crop 
he trusted would have recompensed him for 
previous failures ; and all this is by no means an 
unusual experience on the prairie. 

‘Is it quite hopeless?’ asked the lad who 
reined in his half-tamed broncho close by. 

‘Quite!’ answered Carlyon gravety. ‘We will 
hardly thrash as many bushels as we sowed 
acres ; and you know what it cost us to put 
the crop in. Still, they advertise track-grading 
contracts on the new branch radroad, and we 
might earn enough Avith the teams to pay oft' 
our debts ; but the homestead will have to go. 
We’ll ride across to-morrow. Meanwhile, go on 
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and bring tlie stock in. I want to be alone, to 
get over it.^ 

‘ Poor old Hal 1 ’ said tlie lad as lie rode aivay. 

Calling to the oxen, Carl3^on drove the big 
breaker-plough through the crackling sod. Some 
one else would reap where he ploughed, he knew ; 
but he had less time to • think of his troubles 
while guiding the share down the long furrow. 
So the black clods curled about the mould-board’s 
side, until at last, more tranquil in mind, the 
plougher led his j)^tiGnt oxen home under the 
clear moonlight. He hd-d done his best, and was 
beaten ; but there was room for him and his 
brothers to win their bread somewhere in that 
^vide land, he thought. Like others, they must 
forget the past and start again. Nevertheless 
he sighed, remembering the letter which, as a 
ruined man, he must write to the w'oman in 
Winnipeg who had already waited long for 
him. 

There was a silent gathering in the little 
frame-house that evening. Now, when he might 
never pass another night in it, Carlyon realised 
how fond he had grown of the place. It was 
homely and cheerful, with the lam|)light glinting 
on the bits and rifles and the bright-coloured 
moths which decorated the wall. 

Next morning he rode out with one brother, 
and on the second day found the construction- 
surveyor busy beside the straight-ruled track 
which stretched out from the trunk road so 
many fathoms every day across the prairie. 
The surveyor — a man of experience, who could 
recognise the characteristics of the real colonist, 
content b}’’ steadfast labour to win a susten- 
ance out of the virgin soil — glanced with ap- 
proval at the two bronzed and sturdy applicants 
in blue canA^as. 

‘Yes, I can let yon a track-grading contract,’ 
he said at length. Won find the teams and take 
all risks. It ’s pay up Avhen the Avork is finished ; 
and if }^ou start here 3^011 Avill haA^e to go 
through AAdth it. We have no use on this road 
for the men Avho, Avhen they strike a hard 
streak, turn up their contract. Then, if 3^011 
engage choppers, you can haul in AAund- felled 
lumber from the Elktail Bluff.’ 

Carlyon looked at the speaker steadily before 
he said, ‘YTiat I commence I’ll finish. I have 
played a losing game for five years, or I should 
not be seeking emplo3^ment uoav.’ 

The surA^eyor smiled as he ansAvered dry^q 
‘Glad to hear it. You look like that. Well, 
read OA^er the schedule, then come back and Ave’ll 
sign the agreement. AfterAvards, the sooner you 
start the better. This road is going through into 
Fairmead before the Avinter.’ 

So, AAdien the bargain AA^as made, Carlyon 
divided his feAv head of stock among his neigh- 
bours, and agreed Avith several Avho had also 
suffered from the hail to Avork for him. Then 
he returned Avith his teams to the railroad-track ; 


and it AA^as AAuth satisfaction the surve3^or AA^atched 
them ride in. ‘We have struck a band of live 
men to do our grading this time,’ he reported in 
Winnipeg. 

Next day the Avork commenced in earnest. From 
daAAui to sunset, and often long afterAvards Avhen 
there AA^as moonlight, Carl3"on droA^e the teams 
dragging lieaA^ 3 ^ iron scrapers, AAdiich resembled 
gigantic scoops, through the crackling sod, tearing 
out a load of black mould at ever 3 ^ traA^erse. 
This soil Avas piled in the holloAvs ; and each 
time the construction-train came clattering up 
there AA^as another length of road-bed ready to 
receive the ballast. At other times, leaAdng his 
assistants bus 3 ^ beside the track, he Avould ride 
across the silent prairie to the bluff, AAdiich rose 
like an island of sombre green and silvery stems 
out of the AA^aste of grass, Avhere his brothers 
Avere heAving fence -^Doles and rough building 
material out of slender birches bloAvn doAvn the 
preAuous fall. He slept and ate AAdien and AAdiere 
he could, or abstained from either food or rest 
if an3Thing AA^as to be gained b3^ it. 

Meantime the prairie greAV dust3^-Avhite again, 
and saline and bitter AA^ater AA^as brought ' in by 
train. The mosquitoes came forth in myriads, 
and the afternoon heat greAV fierce ; but still the 
metals stretched on, and the surveyor rqiorted 
Aveekl3^ that the road Avas adA^ancing Avell ahead 
of time. 

One hot morning, AAdien Carlyon — grimed Avith 
dust, and Avearing a jacket patched AAdtli a cotton 
fiour-bag bearing the legend, ‘ Earl3'' Rising ’ — 
tramped behind the scraper, a crisis came. The 
steel edge checked siiddenly, and the team, after 
kicking and plunging, stood sulkily still ; AAdiile, 
bending down, over the broad furroAv, the driver 
felt a shock of consternation at AAdiat he saAA^ 
Instead of soft A^egetable mould, hard pebbly clay 
la3'' bare beneath the blade, through AAdiich a double 
team could 'scarcel3^ drag it. Presentl3^ the siir- 
A"e3^or, AAdio set men Avith shoA^els to clear holes 
in the sod, came up, sa3dng, ‘It’s interesting 
geologically. Some subsidence-leA^el of the pre- 
historic Lake Agassiz, most likel3^, or glaciers ma3'' 
have brought it here thousands of years ago, but 
it AAdll be rough on men and beasts to grade it. 
Wliat are 3^011 going to do?’ 

The colour had faded in Carl3'On’s face AAdien 
he straightened liis back again ; but he ansAvered 
doggedl3q ‘ Go on, and hire more teams if my 
OAAm Avon’t see me through. I aauII complete my 
contract if it ruins me. This stuff can’t last for 
eA^er, and sooner or later I shall come to the end 
of it.’ 

The surve3mr made no rej)l3^ ; though, as he 
hurried aAvay, a iilate-layer heard him mutter 
something like, ‘ Glean grit all through ! ’ It also 
appeared afterAA^ards that Carlyon’s aiiSAver Avas 
duly rejiorted in Winnipeg, Avhere a man in gold- 
rimmed spectacles, AAdiose good opinion Avas Avorth 
having, made a note of it. 


THE TEACK-GEADER. 
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Wlien Carly on took counsel with his brothers 
in their tent that night, his voice was husky as 
he said, ‘Only this morning I was figuring 
that the work should bring us enough to 
put all straight and sow next year again. 
How the stock will have to go. Jeff, you will 
ride over to-morrow and arrange about it. Hire 
two more teams if you can. We made the agree- 
ment, and must go on, if it’s only to get our 
money back. Then, when it ’s finished, we 11 
hand the cheque and homestead over to the 
dealers in Winnipeg, and strike west for better 
luck in British Columbia. Meanwhile, Jim, you 
will carefully cut down your grocery bill ! ’ As 
usual in that country, Carly on had j)i-^^‘chased 
seed, stores, and implements to be paid for after 
harvest ; and he had no crop to gather in. 

Then he sat silent under the blinking lamp, 
reading a frayed letter he had often read before, 
which, with Transatlantic frankness, ran: ‘You 
have been writing nonsense, Harry, if I under- 
stand you right. There are always ups and 
downs in this country ; and you 11 come out 
away ahead of your bad luck yet. In any case, 
you should know you’re not the only one who 
can keep a promise, and now, or for ever, I’m 
waiting for you. Don’t worry about those 
dealers ; some of them are friends of ours, and 
I’ve heard them talking. They’ve sense enough 
to know an honest man when they see him, and 
they won’t foreclose on you,’ Again it brought 
him comfort ; and with a soft ‘ God bless her ! ’ 
and a trace of dimness in his eyes, he went out 
to wander across the moonlit prairie. 

Next morning the work continued as before, save 
that each scraper tore out only half the soil it 
did formerly; but Carly on set more teams work- 
ing, and the road-bed kept j)ace ' with the rails. 
Afterwards, as it crept on nearer Eairmead, the in- 
habitants of that wooden cit}^ drove out to insi^ect 
the new steel highway which was to bring them 
prosperity. Once, too, when the leading store- 
keeper said, ‘ Guess you ’re making a pile, Carlyon, 
by the way you’re rushing things,’ the contractor 
answered dryly, with the ghost of a smile, ‘ Ho ; 
I’m only trying to pay back to other men their 
own,’ 

In due time mellow autumn came, and the 
prairie still lay dusty gray under transparent 
ether, save where, seen far away, the crops of 
the fortunate stood in breadths of ruddy 
gold ; and Carlyon sighed as he turned his eyes 
aside. The faint tinkle of automatic binders 
which rose out of a hidden hollow, even when 
dew gemmed the tussocks under the full-orbed 
moon, also troubled him. That farmer was reap- 
ing four hundred acres of splendid wheat ; and, 
though Carlyon did not grudge him his hard- 
won success, the recollection of what might have 
been was painful. However, he had come to the 
end of the clay at last, and the timber-hauling 
presented no difficulty. 


It chanced that one night, when autumn had 
ill turn melted into the clear coolness of the 
Indian summer, he tramped back to camp from 
the Elktail Bluff’. There was moonlight above, 
and the inky shadows of his brothers’ teams 
stretched out before them across the crackling 
sod. A cool breeze, redolent of wild pej)per- 
mint, had checked tlie dew that night, while 
the rustle of grasses and creak of wagon-frames 
intensified the great silence ; for the men were 
weary with hewing all day. Ear out on the 
rim of the plain a dimness blurred the horizon 
with a faint crimson radiance lower down ; but 
the teamsters scarcely noticed it, for in the fall 
the grass-fires move sj)asmodically up and down 
the prairie. The smell of burning seemed, how- 
ever, stronger than usual, and when the tired 
beasts topped a rise, Carlyon halted and looked 
around. Then he started, for dense smoke rolled 
over the crest of another ridge. A glare of 
light broke out beneath it, and even as he gazed 
this formed into a long red crescent moving 
raiDidly. 

‘ A big fire, and a moderate breeze behind ! ’ 
he said. ‘AYbere is your compass, Jeff’?’ The 
two- younger men waited anxiously until he 
added, ‘We may have to face further trouble yet. 
It’s moving down- wind straight for the lumber- 
pile, and you will remember our part’s not done 
until the jpoles are loaded on the cars. Out with 
the horses, and ride like fury ! ’ 

Five minutes later three dark figures were 
racing neck and neck across the prairie, while the 
flame followed fast. YTien at last a twinkling light 
showed the track ahead, Carlyon, glancing over 
his shoulder, saw the fire spread out a mile from 
wing to wing, blotting out the stars with rolling 
va^DOur. Hext, as he flung liimseK from the 
saddle, shouting breathlessly, two drowsy men 
came out from the tents, and one said sleepily, 

‘ Has anything gone wrong ? Hullo ! that ’s a 
high-class fire coming along.’ Then, as the situa- 
tion da-wned upon him, the speaker added, ‘Those 
poles are dry as tinder, and the grass is high. 
There are only two of us here ; the rest went 
out with the surveyor to the new culverts.’ 

‘Saddle the black horse for me,’ said Carlyon. 
‘Hitch every beast on the scrapers, and plough 
out aE the earth you can to vdndward of the 
lumber. I’m going on to bring in the train. 
Jeff, you’ll do your utmost. It means complete 
ruin if we’re burnt out now.’ 

Then in a frantic hurry the two brothers and 
their assistants yoked horses and oxen to the 
scrax^ers ; and, amid a cracking of whips, the 
steel shoes rix)ped ry:) the sod. The task consisted 
in turning a strip of bare earth across the path 
of the flame, wliich will often’ check a prairie fire 
if there are men enough to beat out the sxmrks 
which leajD across it. y 

Henry Carlyon did not see the men and 
scrapers at work. Half -hidden in eddying dust. 
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he ^vas flying at headlong galloj) across the 
prairie, following the line of gaunt telegraph- 
i:)osts, which dandled in long perspective before 
him. The sod was tunnelled in places b}^ deadly 
badger-holes ; now and then a litter of buffalo- 
bones, gleaming white among the grasses, rattled 
under the pounding hoofs ; or he tightened his 
grip on the reins as he caught the dim outline of 
a treacherous nigger-head stone. The black horse 
was not of half-wild prairie stock, but a beast of 
pedigree from Ontario. As Geoffrey .Carl3mn said, 
his brother fed his cattle on the best, though he 
stinted himself ; and now, in time of need, the 
beast was serAung him gallantly. So the grasses 
swept behind him under a shower of hurled-up 
clods ; the telegraph-posts raced u]d in endless 
succession ; and at intervals, amid a great crash- 
ing, man and steed tore through the tall growth 
of a dried-up sloo. Gariy on had learned to ride 
as men do on the prairie, where roads and bridges 
are unknown ; and, with the breeze lashing his 
face like a whip, flecked with spume-flakes and 
coated with dust, he was going straight that 
night. Then he shouted as a loom of tents rose 
out of the grass, 'while the half-dressed sur- 
veyor, who ran to meet him, said, ‘I heard you 
coming, and had already noticed the glare. The 
engineer banked his loco’s fires only an hour ago ; 
it won’t take long to stir them. I’ll have the 
men aboard by the time he is ready.’ 

Roused by the clanging of the locomotive’s bell, 
dark figures tumbled from the tents and clam- 
bered on to the construction-train. Then the 
wheels whirred on the metals ; and when, with 
short blasts from her funnel, the heavy machine 
tightened the couplings, the engineer said, ‘It’s a 
sudden call ; but ISTumber Decimal Ten is ready. 
Give her five minutes, and she’ll astonish you. 
— Jake, you can fling the oil- tins into the fire- 
box too.’ 

Thfe cars began to lurch behind, while the rattle 
of wheels and beat of cranks swelled up into a 
rhythmic din as, flinging the glare of the head- 
lamp far before it, the locomotive settled down to 
a wild race across the moonlit prairie. Mean- 
time Carlyon stood before the rattling glasses, 
seeing only the shimmer of crimson ahead and 
the blurred maze of posts that reeled towards 
them black as 'ebony against the firelight. Then 
he envied the man whose grimy fingers controlled 
the pace of that throbbing machine. As the m\- 
certain radiance greAv higher and brighter he 
could see the moving wall of fire, and a few 
specks of men and horses creeping, as it were, 
across it ; then these were lost in eddying 
smoke again. 

Amid a strident grind of brakes, the train came 
slowly to a standstill, and men leapt down from 
the ballast- trucks. Some one shouted orders ; and 
Carlyon ran into the vapour until, when this was 
blown aside, he found his brother, under the liuid 
glare, struggling to hold the maddened horses. 


‘Had to let the others go ; smoke drove them 
frantic,’ gasped the lad. ‘ We cleared three 
traverses, and now I can’t unharness them.’ 

Carlyon did not repl}^, but sawed with his 
knife at the raw-hide traces until the plunging 
beasts broke away and vanished at a gallop into 
thick vapour. Then he hurried back, and spread 
out the men, each carrying a shovel, in line 
along the stretch of raw mould. A time of 
anxious waiting followed, the men choking in the 
smoke, sc.orched with heat as they watched the 
fire roll up towards them. Crackling horribly, 
it came on in a wa'N’j ridge of leaping flame, 
perhaps six feet high, though with the sj^arks 
and vapour overhead it seemed tAventy. Checked a 
moment at the edge of the torn-out sod, it stretclied 
forth red tongues toAvards the tussocks a^Dpearing 
betAA^een the furroAA^s to help it across,, and already 
the sparks started incipient fires among the grass 
betAveen it and the lumber-pile. But the men 
Avere read}^, and there Avas a rush of dark figures 
toAA'ards each fresh conflagration, the shovels rising 
and falling like flails, and in fierce excitement 
some of those who fought it even trampled on 
the fire. It Avas a striking tableau : whirling and 
glinting shovels, running and shouting men, Avith 
the roar of the fire all around them and shoAvers 
of sparks above ; but it did not last long. There 
was a hoarse burst of exultation AAdien the divided 
flame passed on across the prairie, leaving the 
timber unharmed ; and then the blackened sur- 
veyor shook Carlyon’s hand. 

‘ Congratiilate you on saving the company’s 
2Droperty ! ’ he said. ‘ Wash-outs and snoAv-slides 
I ’m used to ; but a grass-fire is neAv to me. It 
Avas a lucky day lAdieii I met you. 'Wliat ’s 
that? A bad one for you? Well, I Avouldn’t 
l;ie premature.’ 

Smarting from several painful burns, and feeling 
dizzy from over-fatigue noAV that the crisis had 
passed, Carl^mn returned to his tent, A\diere he 
sank into heavy slumber, AAdiich lasted, until the 
red sun roused him to Avork again. 

After these incidents the grading j^roceeded 
uneventfully ; and AAdien at last the rails were 
laid into Bairmead, its inhabitants assembled, 
AAuth the scattered settlers from leagues around, to 
AA’elcome the first train. Still, parlyon, aaAio had 
little heart for the boisterous rejoicings, AA^ent on 
AAuth his AVork, and late in the afternoon stood 
beside his sturdy oxen, on the edge of the track. 
Behind him, Bairmead AA^as gay AAuth bunting ; 
and its unj)aved streets Avere thronged AAuth men 
in broadcloth, blue canA^as, and embroidered deer- 
skin, all staring expectantly across the j)rairie. 
Bar aAA’-ay on the rolling levels, just Avhere 
the. line of posts diminished to the vanishing- 
point, a streak of AAdiiteness appeared, and an 
exultant clamour broke out. It Avas only the 
smoke of a locomotwe ; but they had AA^aited 
long for it. It meant that noAv a sAvif t , and easy 
road had been opened to the markets of the 
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older world ; yellow wheat and fat cattle would 
cover the -waste prairie -which had for ' countless 
centuries hoarded its latent wealth against the 
coming of the plough. So the men who sj^ent 
their labour growing wheat which sometimes 
could not be sold, or building stores where 
hitherto but few came to buy, Avatched the 
moving streak grow into glancing metal and a 
line of lurching cars. 

With different feelings, Carlyoii Avatched it too. 
Darkened as he Avas in skin by frost and sun, 
hardened by physical toil and disappointment, there 
Avas still the same stamp of strength and endurance 
about him Avhich characterised the patient oxen. 
One of the animals rubbed its braAvny neck 
against his outstretched hand, for dumb beasts 
took kindly to Carlyon. 

^This road has brought us ill-luck, Jeff; but 
it^s going to do great things for the Eairmead 
country ; and I can’t feel altogether sorry I 
helped to build it,-’ he said. ‘ Stand by your 
horses ; here ’s the train at last.-’ 

There Avas a roar from the rail-layers as, Avith 
the beaver-ensign fluttering above the head- 
lamp and a Avheat-sheaf upon the buffer-frame, 
the huge locomotive rolled up. Forgetting his 
cares, Carlyon shouted his hardest among the 
rest. lATien the long cars clashed together at the 
checking of the brakes, the surveyor, leaning out 
from the foremost ^Dlatform, beckoned liim. 

‘ Didn’t you get my message ? ’ he said. ^ We 
Avant you to-day. — This is Contractor Carlyon. 
As I intimated, he heliDed us materially.’ 

A man Avith gold-rimined glasses held out his 
hand to Carlyon. The surA^eyor had not men- 
tioned his name ; but that Avas unnecessar}^, as he 
Avas Avell knouui in that region. 

‘Pleased to meet you, and Ave Avill be glad of 
your company at the functions to-day,’ he said 
cordially. ‘Dress? Oh, ithat does not matter. 
Working garments are, if anything, es^Decially 
apx^ropriate. Besides, on opjDortunity, I Avant to 
speak to you.’ 

Carlyon bowed ; and Avhen the train stopped 
again a man Avho appeared micomfortable in his 
city attire came foinvard heading a deputation, 
and read something from a paper. There folloAved 
a deafening roar and a ydld scramble for a footing 
on the cars ; and then, Avith the boom of the 
AAdiistle breaking through the clanging of the bell, 
and the discord of the Pairmead band, the first 
train rolled into the Avooden city amid the frantic 
plaudits of the populace. 

The rest of the afternoon Avas spent in some- 
Avhat eccentric hilarity ; and in the evening a 
considerable number more than it AA^as intended 
to hold squeezed themselves into the shingle- 


roofed City Hall. There teamster, Avheat-groAA^er, 
storekeeper, railroad magnate, and speculator Avere 
packed side by side, the enthusiasm increasing as 
the banquet proceeded, until at last the surveyor 
rose up in turn. 

‘Where Avould civilisation be Avithout rail- 
roads ? ’ he said, A\ith true Western freedom from 
bashfulness. ‘ I ’m a railroad builder, and I ’m 
proud of it. We’A^e completed a big thing to- 
day. We’re going to feed the hungry in Europe 
Avith the finest Western flour ; Ave ’re going to 
build neAV homes for the homeless poor ; and re- 
member this railroad ahvays keeps its promises. 
You can put all that in thick black letters, re- 
porter. We said you should have the road by 
Avinter, and Ave’re in before the snoAA\ Hoav, see 
you keei^ the freight-cars humming. It Avasn’t 
easy — certainly not ; and among the rest, your 
thanks are due to the man beside me. He struck 
the hardest bad luck, and spent his last dollar to 
see his contract through. — Stand uj), contractor ; 
they’re shouting for you.’ 

The roar of applause died away AAdien, laying a 
broAvn hand that trembled on the Avhite table- 
cloth, Carlyon faced the audience. Though he 
could iieA'er remember the Avords that seemed to 
come Avdthout his A-olition, they eAudently pleased 
the assembly, for there Avas another roar Avhen he 
sat doAvn again. 

The railroad magnate also said, ‘Well done!’ 
Then, turning towards Carlyon, he added, ‘I am 
going back shortly, and I Avant to express our 
satisfaction A\dth the Avay you carried out your 
agreement. A contract is a contract, as you seem 
to knoAv ; but you A\dll find the 'superintendent 
liberal in the matter of sundries. We haA^e, I 
hoj)e, a more j^rofi table undertaking open to you. 
Here is the schedule. In case of necessity, my 
friends in Winnipeg Avould, I believe, finance you.’ 

After tliis, Avith further cheering, the assembly 
melted away. 

When Carlyon Avent back to his tent he seemed 
seA^eral years, younger as he said, Avith imAvonted 
cheerfulness, ‘They have settled everything more 
than fairly, and there should be good x^i'ofits on 
the neAV bargain I liaA^e made. The line is going 
on another hundred miles or so. You Avill run 
the homestead next spring, Geoffrey, and there 
aaEI be no sale by the sheriff noAv. In fact, I 
almost see our AAaiy to prosperity, and I’m A^ery 
thankful.’ 

Then the tAvo brothers glanced at him sympa- 
thetically, and Avent out to AAntch the departure 
of the train ; but Carlyon sat long under tlie 
kerosene lamp AAU’iting a letter AA'hich brought a 
mist of hap2:)iness into the eyes of the Avoman 
AAdio read it in AYinnipeg. 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES. 

HERE will shortly be held, at 
Athens, an International ArchsGo- 
logical Congress in which one ques- 
tion, at least, of great importance 
to Britain will be discussed. It will 
then be definitely decided Avhether 
the Parthenon and the other noble buildings 
of the Acropolis are to be restored or not. 
Representatives of all the leading scientific 
societies of Europe and America will be present, 
and they will probably be invited to use their / 
influence with their respective Governments to 
restore to Greece the niunerous fragments of 
architectural monuments and statues which are 
scattered among the various museums, in order 
that the rebuilding,- if decided upon, may be 
completed with as few modern additions as |)os- 
sible. The British Museum, which holds by far 
the largest number of these wondrous examples 
of the works of Phidias (known as the Elgin 
Marbles from the circumstance that they were 
collected by the Earl of Elgin during his 
mission to Turkey in 1802), is naturally very 
much interested in this restoration movement ; 
but it is questionable whether these marbles 
would be of much service, for most of them 
have suffered sadly from more than twenty- 
three centuries of exposure to the weather, and 
still more serious .treatment at the hands of the 
enemies of Greece. Plaster casts from the originals 
would probably be of quite as much use as the 
statues themselves, which are better cared for in 
our national treasure-house than ever they were 
before — except, perhaps, in that far-off period 
which is written b.g. - , 

THE PROGRESS OP UGANDA. 

The railwa}^ from Mombasa to Lake Victoria 
is expected to be completed this month * and the 
Germans, Indians, and the i^eojDle of Uganda are 
very much alive to the possibilities of trade which 
is opening up. It is for the British trader and 
colonist to see that he has his share. The journey 
to the coast occupied five months when Bishop 
Tucker went out ten years ago ; but it will now 
be comfortably accomplished in ten days by the 
aid of the railway. Sir Harry Johnston considers 
the eastern jportion of Uganda as admirably suited 
for a white man’s country, and that its commercial 
prospects are most hopeful, o^^ung to the remark- 
able wealth of rubber, which has a value of from 
two to three shillings per pound. In one part of 
Uganda he met with an extraordinary quantity of 
big game, including a remarkable new variety of 
giraffe. He has proposed to the Eoreign Office that 
this new district should be kept as a huge refuge 
and game-preserve. At one place the traveller 


had the good fortune to meet with the ape-like men 
first encountered by Messrs Grogan and Sharj) on 
the edge of the Congo Forest. Of these extraordi- 
naiy people, who must not be confounded with the 
Congo dwarfs, he has taken many x^hotographs 
and measurements. These x^eojile, whose simian 
characteristics are most marked, are of normal 
size, whilst the dwarfs are only betAveen four and 
five feet in height. 

JUPITER STEEL. 

‘A Revolution in Steelmaking’ is the title of 
an interesting article in APClw'e^s Magazine Avhich 
deals Avith the metal recently x^laced on the 
American market under the name of Jupiter 
steel. This neAv metal does not displace any 
existing method of making steel, but it uses up 
all kinds of odds and ends from the Avorkshop, 
such as clippings from boiler-x>lates, borings from 
the gun-factories, broken A\dieels, or any kind of 
steel scraj). Certain ingredients are added to this 
scraj) at a fixed point in the operation of melting 
it, and the result is a homogeneous metal, Avhich 
Avill Aveld perfectly, Avhich can be made hard or 
soft as desired, and Avhich has a tensile strength 
of seA^enty- three thousand pounds. The entire 
o^Deration of converting steel scrap into this 
valuable x)roduct occiq^ies only tAvo hours, and 
tools, &c., can be made direct from the moulding- 
boxes AAdthout any tem^Dering Avhatever. A large 
factory for Jupiter steel has been erected by the 
United States Steel Com^Dany, and one of the 
recent orders secured is for more than one million 
XDOunds of castings for tAvo American battle-shix)s 
noAv in course of construction. 

NATIONAL RIFLE MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Rational Rifle Asso- 
ciation is alAA-ays regarded Avith keen interest ; 
but this year, oAving to recent events in South 
Africa, the meeting assumes extreme imiDortance. 
It is satisfactoiy to knoAv that rifle -shooting 
generally has so much imx)roved that it has been 
found advisable to reduce the size of the target 
and its bull’s-eye. Experience in the Transvaal 
Avar has sIioaaui that A^oUey-firing is not of much 
aMuc, but that the soldier must knoAv hoAv to 
‘snipe’ at long range, and to ‘snap-shot’ at short 
range. Heaice, for the first time, Ave have a neAv 
competition founded by Lord Roberts, and called 
the ‘ Commander-in- Chief’s Match.’ In this com- 
petition the magazine-rifle must be used, the 
distance is one hundred and fifty yards, and each 
man fires ten shots in a prescribed time. The 
targets represent the heads and shoulders of men 
in the act of firing, and the coinx^etitors place 
themselves behind a breastAvork three feet high, 
Avhicli they may use as a rest if desired. Each 
competitor must fire one round and get behind 
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cover witliin four seconds. Thus oar soldiers are 
learning a valuable lesson from the tactics of 
their Boer enemies. 

A NAVIGABLE BALLOON. 

Some time ago M. Henry Deutsch offered a prize 
of four thousand pounds to the first balloonist 
wlio should start from some fixed point in Paris, 
make the circuit of the Eiffel Tower, and return 
to the place whence he came, without touch- 
ing the earth, in the space of thirty minutes. 
This prize has been won by M. de Santos-Dumont, 
who has devoted many years and much money to 
the problem of aerial navigation. His balloon is 
cigar-shaped, and measures about one hundred and 
twenty feet from tip to tail ; it i^ossesses a motor 
of sixteen horse-power ^vhich drives a propeller, 
and is guided by a rudder of silk stretched 
over a bamboo frame. With this a23paratus the 
aeronaut travelled against the wind a distance of 
two miles, made the circuit of the Eiffel Tower, 
and was wafted ra 2 )idly back to the starting-solace. 
The exsoeriment is a most interesting one, and 
will s^i'obably induce many to believe that the 
problem of aerial navigation is at last solved. But 
this is not the case. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that a flying-machine made on the prin- 
cisole described would, if s^^osoerlj’- constructed, 
make headway if the wind were benevolent 
enough to let it do so. The wind has in this 
instance been- generous to a bold and very deserv- 
ing exsoerimentalist. 

ASIBtJLANCE DOGS. 

‘Letting loose the dogs of war^ has hitherto 
been a figurative exiDression ; but of late years 
the imsDortance of dogs as an aid to the wounded 
on the battlefield, in which character they may 
surely be described as ‘dogs of war,' has been 
recognised by many nations. j\Iajor Bichardson 
has lately been showing, at the Naval and Military 
Exhibition in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, how 
well such dogs can be trained ; and his demon- 
strations have excited the greatest interest. He 
has ]pi’oved that an intelligent dog can be used as 
a reliable scout, and will serve as a communicat- 
ing link between different bodies of troops in the 
field. The dog can also be emjffoyed f or i trans- 
2 )orting reserve ammunition to the firing-line, and 
for seeking the missing and the wounded after an 
engagement. Major Kichardson is of opinion that 
black and sable collies, or dogs Avith some collie 
blood in them, are the best fitted for service 
Avith infantry ; but for caAMry service a kind 
more fleet of foot might 2 )referably be employed. 

GAS FOR ENGINES AND HEATING. 

It has more than once been pointed out in 
these columns and elseAvhere that there is an 
enormous field of employment for a cheap non- 
illuminating gas for engines and for heating pur- 
poses. It is Avell knoAvn that such a gas can 


be produced at a very cheap rate, and it is a 
matter for surprise that the existing gas comjoanies 
haA^e not movxd in the matter. We are noAV 
promised the j\Iond gas at a feAv pence the thou- 
sand cubic feet ; but it aauII probably be many 
years before it becomes commonly aA^ailable. In 
the meantime small users of poAver may profitably 
turn their attention to Taylor & Co.'s gas 2 )ro- 
ducer, Avhich Ave haA^e recently seen at Avork at 
the engineering Avorks of Messrs Horne & Sons, 
Torrens Street, City Eoad, London. The ap 2 )aratus 
is A^ery compact, clean, and free from danger. It 
requires for its sustenance anthracite coal, coke, 
and AA'ater, and is reported to afford one brake- 
horse-^DOAA^er at a cost of less than one farthing j)er 
hour. The aiD^Daratus needs no gas reservoir, it 
can be fitted uj) anyAvhere, requires little atten- 
tion, and causes no advance in insurance rates. 

FROAI CHICAGO TO LONDON. 

There lately arrwed in the port of London the 
steamship) North-Eastern^ Avith a cargo of three 
thousand six hundred tons, being the first A^essel 
to carry merchandise all the AA^ay from Chicago 
to London. Chicago is iioav the second city in 
the United States, the great centre of North 
American trade ; and this neyr link betAveen the 
Old and the Ncav Worlds should j)rove profitable 
to both. In 1830, only a decade after the first 
steamship had cre 2 )t across the Atlantic in tAventy- 
six days, Chicago Avas a little place AA'ith a 
])opulation of seventy. To-day it is the centre 
of a district containing a population of nine- 
teen millions. It is interesting to compare, in 
like manner, the iieAV methods of crossing the 
Atlantic Avith the old. The first steamboat which 
crossed ‘the herring-^^ond ' ^YB.s the Sava7mahj of 
three hundred and fifty tons, and Ave may imagine 
that the accommodation for her creAV Avas not 
luxurious. In the North-Eastern of to-day eA^ery 
man has a Avire-S2:>ring bed, bedding and linen, 
the use of excellent quarters, Avith Avell-a23pointed 
baths fitted Avith hot and cold Avater, and the 
rooms are lighted by electricity. Officers and 
men dine together in a cosy dining-saloon. 

LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 

Particulars have been 25Rblished of a neAV life- 
saAung buoy of German origin. This buoy is of 
globular form and carries tAvo to four life-belts, 
besides su2)23orting a deAuce AAdiich 2 ^ 1 'ovides a 
brilliant light directly the a23paratus is throAvn 
into the Avater. The device referred to consists 
of a long metallic cylinder liaAung tAveh^e com- 
2 )artments filled AAuth calcium carbide. The Avater 
gets into these com23artment3 one by one, AAuth 
the result that there is a copious eA^olution of 
acetylene gas, Avhich is fired automatically by an 
electric spark. The gas-burner, Avhich is fed in 
this Avay, gives an illumination' of one hundred 
and fifty candle-poAver ; the flame is protected by 
glass, and Avill continue burning for three or four 
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hours. It is said that the complete apparatus is 
easily kept in order read}' for use, and that the 
operation of cleaning and refilling it with carbide 
only occupies a few minutes. , 

nilTATIOX GOLD. 

It is proverbial that there are many glittering 
things besides gold, and Dame Nature seems, witli 
her usual faculty for imitation, to have been most 
lavish in her provision of minerals Avhich can 
easily be mistaken for the coveted metal. The 
recent alleged discovery of gold at Leith seems to 
have originated in a mistake, and the Edinburgh 
Museum authorities have opportune!}- j)laced in 
their gallery of Scottish geology and mineralogy 
a series of specimens, with descriptive labels, of 
minerals which glitter like the precious metal. 
One of the commonest of this class is pjnites, 
a compound of iron and sulphur. If Ave re- 
member rightly, in the early days of Arctic 
exploration a large shijDload of this mineral 
Avas brought home from the Ear North under the 
impression that it Avas gold. Another mineral of 
golden appearance is clialco pyrites, a compound 
of copper, iron, and sulphur. A third mineral 
Avhich soihetimes puts on the gay livery of gold 
is dark .mica, or biotite. The change occurs by 
chemical action Avhen boulders containing this 
mineral are long subjected to attack from Avater 
containing decomposing organic matter. Of course, 
the simplest tests Avill at once decide Avhether . it 
is gold that glitters or something else. To the 
disappointment of fortune-hunters, the something 
else is more generally met Avith than the gold, 

THE OREGON PINE. 

All industry of considerable iinj)ortance on the 
Pacific coast has been created by the Avell-nigh 
illimitable supplies of pine-needles from the 
Oregon pine {Pinus ^;o7zdcrosa). The oil obtained 
by the distillation of the leai'es is, of AMuable 
service in pulmonary complaints ; AAdiiLst pilloAvs 
stuffed with the fragrant fibre are said, by their 
23leasant and soothing odour, to bring sleep to the 
sleepless. The trees afford Iavo crops annually, 
and a number of men and women are employed 
in the harvest of the leaves, tAvo thousand pounds 
of Avhich Avill produce ten pounds of oil. EiAm 
hundred pounds per picker is regarded as the 
average day’s Avork, the pay for AAdiich is at the 
rate of tAventy-fiA^e cents per hundred pounds. 
The fibre obtained is elastic, and can be spun 
and Avoven into fabrics mixed Avith hair. Strange 
to say, this fibre can be used as a partial filling 
for cigars, to Avhich it imparts a pleasant flavour. 
The fibre can. also be used as a preventiAre against 
the assaults of all kinds of insects, for its strong 
odour keeps them out of its neighbourh 9 od. 

THE MONO-RAIL SYSTEAI. 

SeA^enteeii years ago M. Lartigue’s ‘balance 
raihvay,’ as it Avas called, Avas tried in Normandy, 


and Avas reported upon very favourably. Its 
novel feature Avas the employment of one rail 
only, Avhicli Avas supported some feet above the 
ground-lcAM,' the carriages hanging on either side 
like the panniers on a donkey’s bade. In this 
system there is a guarantee of safety in the fact 
that the centre of gravity is beloAv the line of 
rail, and a speed can be ventured upon A\-hich 
Avould be impossible on ordinary raihvays. The' 
‘mono-rail’ bill Avhich has been sanctioned by a 
committee of the House of Commons contemplates 
the construction of such a railway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, Avhich Avill carry passengers 
betAveen the tAVO cities at a speed of one hundred 
and ten miles per hour ! The one rail Avill be 
supported four feet above the ground on A-shaped 
trestles, and the motive-poAver Avill be electricity. 
Sir Hiram Maxim claims that by this means 
London and Brighton may be brought Avithin 
reach of one another in ‘a fcAV minutes’ for 
half-a-croA\ui. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Protective • inoculation and various other pre- 
cautions against the terrible disease knoAvn as 
hydropliobia have been eminently successful. It 
is only seventeen years ago that Pasteur first 
began to experiment Avith a vieAV to finding some 
l^rotective medium Avith Avhich sufferers from the 
bite of a dog or other animal affected Avith 
rabies could be saA^ed from a most terrible death. 
His efforts Avere reAvarded Avith signal success, and 
most of the large cities of Euroi^e established 
hospitals Avhere protectiA^e inoculation could be 
afforded. The results obtained at the Berlin 
Institute for the Study of Infectious Diseases 
during the iiast year haA-e recently been pub- 
lished, and Ave learn Avith satisfaction that of one 
hundred and eighty-seven persons treated for 
Avounds caused by biting not one fell ill. Indeed, 
during the year 1900 not a single case of hydro- 
phobia occurred in the big city of Berlin. It 
may also be said that the dread malady has been 
stamx:)ed out of the larger city of London. This 
is largely due to the firmness Avith Avhich ‘the 
muzzling order’ AA^as carried out by the authori- 
ties. There Avas a great outcry on the part of 
sentimental lovers of dogs against the cruelty of 
muzzling the animals, but both dogs and their 
masters liaAm hugely benefited by the' measure. 

THE ART OF PACKING GOODS. 

There is an art in packing goods Avhich, 
properly understood, Avill often jDreA’ent loss to 
the OAAurer. Thus in packing goods for tropical 
climes, precautions must be taken to' guard 
against the humidity of the air Avhich folloAvs 
heaA^y rain, and Avhich is most destructiA'-e to 
textile goods, leather, books, and AAuiting mate- 
rials. The same precautions are necessary Avhen 
sending goods AAfiiich IiaA^e to pass the equator 
during the voyage. For instance, in sending 
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lacquered shoes from, Austria to Australia they 
may arrive at their destination adhering together 
and quite valuelesSj unless special precautions 
have been talcen to keej:) them from the liiimid 
air. Handel’s Museum^ in urging these points, 
asserts that the damp air in Indian .u-arehouses 
acts upon woven stuffs to such an extent that, in 
spite of uniformity in manufacture, thej" assume 
different lengths. In Eebruary, the driest month 
of the year, this change will often amount to 3 per 
cent. The same authorit}^ says tliat steel and 
iron goods are best preserved in tropical climes 
when the cases are lined Avith an absorbent wood, 
such as bay wood, or light inahogaiiy Avhich has 
been Avell saturated Avith hot paraffin Avax. 

LIGHTNING PHOTOGRi\J?nS. 

There are numberless instances reported of 
pictorial markings on tlie skin of those AAdio have 
been killed by lightning. The story generally 
talvcs this form : ‘ On the — th instant, during a 
terrific thunderstorm, John Smith, of X., took 
refuge under a tree AAdiich aavts struck hy the 
electric fluid. The poor ]nan AA^as instantly killed, 
and, curiously enough, a perfect picture of the 
tree under AAdiich he Avas standing at the time of 
his death Avas found impressed upon his chest.’ 
That there are A^ery often branched markings on 
the skin of a Auctim to lightning there can be 
no doubt ; indeed, Ave have a photograph in our 
possession AAdiich exhibits the phenomena most un- 
inistakabl}’-. The appearance is probably due to 
the circumstances that the electric current breaks 
up into a branched form on the surface of the 
skin, and that the intense heat causes a coagula- 
tion of the blood in the cap)illaries immediately 
beneath its path. It can easily be imagined hoAV 
such an appearance, to credulous obserA^ers, AA^ould 
be exaggerated into ‘a perfect xiicture of the 
tree,’ &c. 

HIGH-ART PICTURES F6R THE PEOPLE. 

It may liaA^e been noticed recently that there 
has been quite a cleA-elopment amongst publishers 
of the issue of photograAuire reproductions of 
famous paintings in the picture galleries, thus 
bringing high and eleA^ating objects of art quite 
AAdthin tlie reach of every one ; but in these 
prints the colours of the original paintings are 
not rej^roduced. In Berlin there is a society of 
over sixteen thousand members, patronised by 
the Emperor and Empress, having for its object 
the distribution amongst educational and religious 
institutions of Germany and the people generally 
of fac-similes of the great masterpieces and 
famous i^aintings in the royal galleries of Europe. 
The name of the society has been translated, 
‘Union of Friends of Art for the Official Publica- 
tion of the Royal National Galleries.’ The union 
has been organised under a charter issued by the 
Prussian Ministry of Worship and Education, 
and it is proposed to establish a branch in the 


United States. The result, it is believed, Avill be 
to plant the seeds of art-education in the minds 
of the rising generation, and cultivate a taste for 
pure art. The process by AAdiich these coloured 
photogravures are produced is said to be an in- 
tricate and costlA' one, although it has not been 
patented. By means of photography and steel 
etching, a fac-simile of the original is produced, 
and .special colours called heliotints are employed. 
Special cameras and negatives are used in the 
photography ; and the xihotographic production 
is transferred to a steel plate, the surface of 
AAdiich, by some special treatment, has been 
pared to receiAu it, the outline Avork being thus 
obtained from the steel Avith an exactitude and 
clearness neA'er jireviously attained. The colours 
are reproduced by the brush of the artist on the 
photographic copy first obtained, then transferred 
to lithogi’axihic stones, from AA’hich the impre.ssions 
are taken by means of hand-presses. The Avorks 
of Raphael, Murillo, Guido Reni, Paul Yeronese, 
and others liaA’e already been dealt AAuth. 

A PROPOSED NYASSALAND RAILAVAY. 

Attention has been OA^er and over again directed 
to the need of a raihvay to connect the navigable 
Avaters of the LoAver Shire Avith Lake Nyassa, 
in the British Central African Protectorate, first 
discovered by Livingstone in 1860, AAdiose noble 
appeal has been foUoAved by successful trading 
and coffee-planting at Blantyre and in the Shire 
A^alley, as Avell as useful mission stations there 
and on Lake Nyassa. Although GoA^ernment is 
S23ending some five millions on the Uganda railAA’ay, 
the Foreign Office has not A^et seen its AA'ay to 
back w]} any of the schemes for a short line of 
eighty-nine miles past the Murchison Falls, AAdiich 
Avould get rid of the unsatisfactory human por- 
terage and the delay caused b}^ thousands of 
loads lying, sometimes for a Avliole year, at the 
loAver riA^er ^lort because of the lack of carriers. 
The trade is already there, and does not need 
to. be created — it only requires better facilities ; 
AAdiile the ^protectorate promises soon to be self- 
su 2 iporting. TAventy-nve years ago the country 
AATis xiractically unknoAvn, and the scene of tribal 
AAurfare ; noAA^, as Mr HedderAAuck, aaJio has just 
returned, says, you can go an}nAdiere Avith nothing 
more formidable than a Avalking-stick or an 
umbrella. The most hopeful feature of all is, 
that the missionaries at Blantyre and Livingstonia, 
AAdiile teaching the natiA^es Christianity, also teach 
them useful industrial occuiiations. It is to be 
honied that this boon of a short railAvay, AAdiich 
Avould be of such incalculable benefit to Central 
Africa, Avill not be long denied. 

BACK TO THE LAND. 

The results of the census continue to sIioaa", with 
few exce2>tions, that the hamlets and Aullages are 
getting depleted, and the great toAvns are groAving 
at their expense. While this is to be regretted, it 
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is difficult to suggest a remedy for wliat is often 
an economic condition. Mr H. Rider Haggard, 
wlio has been writing nx^on agricultural q^iestions 
from x^ersonal observation, sent the following 
advice as Pederation message to 

Australia : ‘ If Australia desires to become a 

queen among nations, let her sons turn their 
backs to the cities and bide ux^on the land. Of 
this I am sure : the x^roudest future will be to the 
X^eox^le who tread the fields, not to those who trix) 
along the pavement.’ If for no other reason than 
■his great practical good sense, and what he has 
been able to do for his coloured brethren in 
founding Tuskegee College, Alabama, Mr Booker 
T. Washington’s autobiograxffiy from Blcivenj^ 
issued by T. Fisher Unwin, is well worth reading. 
Mr Washington is a strenuous advocate of honest 
toil and the educative ■po^yer of labour. In 
commenting upon the negro’s down-grade when 
gathered into towns, he says he has often wished 
that by some x^ower of magic he could remove the 
bulk of those x^GOx^le and x^ffint them upon the 
soil — ^iqoon the solid and never decex:)tive founda- 
tion of Mother Nature, where all nations and races 
that have ever succeeded have gotten their start ; 
a start that at first may be slow and toilsome, 
iDut that never til eless is real.’ Booker Washing- 
ton’s own rise, from a x^hxntation slave to be 
orator, x^hilanthropist, and x^rincixial of Tuskegee 
College, is a good commeiitar}^ on these senti- 
ments. Washington never shirked hard manual 
labour. If he can get the negro in America and 
the West Indies to share his views, he will 
work wonders. 

THE ACETYLENE INDUSTRY. 

Under the above heading a x^^i’^graxih recently 
axipeared in these columns x^ohiting out that in 
coinxiai’ison with the business done in Germany, 
where ^no fewer than thirty- two of the smaller 
towns are lighted by acetylene, and others are 
following suit,’ the industry in Britain is of 
small x>roxDortions. The Bon- Accord Acetylene Gas 
Coinxiany, of Aberdeen, take excexition to our re- 
marks, and claim that their system is free from 
any objectionable features, and may be summed 
lip in the words, ^ lirilliant, simxile, safe, and 
cheax^.’ We are very glad to know that this is 
the case, for it betokens wide 'emxiloyment for a 
very beautiful form of artificial light. The Home 
and Colonial Acetylene Gas Syndicate, of Glasgow, 
make a similar conix^laint, and say that two 
hundred thousand jets are in use at Stuttgart, 
and that, besides the thirty-two tovms mentioned, 
the State railways have adox^ted it, and’ the 
Germans are flooding our colonial markets xvith 
generating plant. But our Aberdeen correspon- 
dents are certainly x>i’emature in stating that 
acetylene ‘has already taken its place as one of 
the X5rincix3al illuminants of the age.’ Our well- 
lighted thoroughfares in this country as yet give 
no evidence to this effect. 


ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. 

Some housewives and cooks have a dream of 
‘cookery siinx^lilied’ by means of electricity, when 
b}’’ touching a button not only illumination but 
Xiarloiir' ; fires ■ and cooking ovens may be started. 
Many xiboxxleffind cooking by means of gas clean and 
handy.- ■ VElectricity for cooking and other domestic 
Xxurxxoses is' even better, and an ideal towards 
which we may be coming ; but as yet it is a luxury 
to many owing to its exxDense. Every one is in- 
terested in the practical uses of electricity ; but 
many do not know the necessary stex3s to be taken 
for installations in the home. To such may be re- 
commended a little work by Mr A. T. Stewart, 
Electricity Sim 2 )lifiedy x^^'^^J^^shed by W. & R. 
Chambers, which gives a clear outline of the 
practical apx>lications of electricity for industrial 
and domestic purxioses. Not only is there an 
exxdanation of electric installations, with estimates 
as to cost, and a descrixition of incandescent lamx^s 
and inotive-x^ower, but the subject of cooking 
and heating is discussed. There are also x^ictures 
of an electric cofFee-X3ot, cooker, flat-iron, ox^ens, 
stew-pan, and radiators. This little book supplies 
a felt want in these days, when every fairly 
large community has already introduced, or is 
about to introduce, electric installations. 

HE AT HER- HO NET. 

The hee is in the heather and the lieatlier ’s on the hill,. 
And the morning dew on broom and whin-bush shines •- 
The mist is off the mountains, and the air is warm and 
still, 

Save a truant breeze that lurks within the pines. 

The bee is in the heather — I can hear him as I go — 
And the honey in the comb’s a goodly sight ; 

Oh ! the purple of the heather makes the mountain-sides 
aglow. 

And the golden plover whistles on his flight. 

I will climb by rock and corrie, I will walk by burn and 
fell, 

Where the red deer in the bracken makes his bed ; 

I will dream through hours of daylight in an echo-haunted 
dell, . 

And the bee shall gather honey at my head. 

There’s water in tlie valleys, on the braes there’s honey 
sweet, 

And a bannock-cake or two I have beside ; 

So I’ll be away at cockcrow, and come home with weary 
feet 

When the moon is up and stars are scattered wide. 

Laweence 13. Jopp. 
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OLD MR JELLICOE^S PLAN. 

By AA". E. CULE. 

IX FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

subordinates be always went straight to the ques- 
tion without any foolish delicacy. 

‘ Good-morning/ he said briskly. ‘ Here is a 
letter for you.’ 

The surprise of the managing clerk was quite 
natural and unassumed. ‘By the way,’ continued 
Mr Sturge, ‘are you thinking of leaving us, Mr 
Forster ? ’ 

‘Leaving you?’ said Forster, with increased sur- 
prise. ‘Ho, sir. I haven’t thought of such a thing.’ 

The junior partner smiled. ‘ I am glad to hear 
it,’ he said, in a tone which was not at all 
ex^Dressive of gladness. ‘It was that letter that 
brought the matter to my mind. Last night 
Mr Benning told me that some one had been 
making inquiries about you^inquiries as to your 

character and so on — and I supposed’ 

He watched the clerk’s face carefully as he 
spoke, but without a23pearing to watch. Mr Sturge 
had a good ojhnion of his own penetration, and 
was accustomed to boast that this faculty never 
failed liim’. It told him now that his clerk’s 
sur 2 :)rise was once more a genuine emotion. The 
man had not been situation-hunting. 

‘ Inquiries ? About my character ? I know 
nothing about them, sir.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Mr Sturge carelessly, ‘ perhaps it 
was nothing in particular. It occurred to me 
that your seiAUces might be in request elsewhere. 
In any case, Mr Benning gave the inquirers a 
very good account of you. He could say that 
you were an honest man, at least, Mr Forster.’ 

It amused the junior partner to see that the 
managing clerk flushed deeply at the last words — 
more deejfly than seemed at all needful. This, 
however, was not the first time that Forster’s 
idiosyncrasy had given him amusement, and he 
dismissed the subject with a quick and charac- 
teristic movement of the hand. 

‘ How, why did I send for you ? Oh, you know 
that lease of Fawcett’s?’ 

Ho. 197.;— VoL. IV. [All Rigliis EcscrvecL] 


EH old Harvey Jellicoe found that 
his days were numbered, he spent 
much time in deep and bitter 
meditation. Thereafter he con- 
sulted not his clergyman but his 
solicitor, and certain inquiries were 
set on foot. As a result of these inquiries the 
solicitor presently sent a brief letter to an obscure 
person in the north. 

This letter was delivered, in due course, at the 
oflice of Messrs Benning & Sturge, also solicitors, 
of Bancaster, and p)erhap)s the most res^Dectable 
firm in that town. It was taken out of the 
letter-box by a heedless office-boy, and laid with 
a number of others upon the table in the prin- 
cipals’ room. Shortly afterwards the jmiior 
partner came in, and sat dovui to examine the 
morning’s correspondence. In a few moments he 
reached the letter which had been written at 
Harvey Jellicoe’s request, and which was a very 
ordinary-looking letter indeed. He first observed 
the address, which the office-boy had failed to 
do, and then turned the envelope over to examine 
the seal upon the flap. He considered this for a 
while, and frowned slightl}' ; directly afterwards 
he touched the bell upon his table and asked that 
Mr Forster should be sent in. 

Mr Forster came with a promptness which every 
one displayed before Mr. Sturge. He was the 
firm’s managing clerk, and had held that position 
for some four or five years. His age was about 
thirty-five, a point at which some men are young 
while others are old ; and this man belonged to 
the latter class. His a]Dpearance was ordinary, 
his features plain and colourless, his manner sub- 
dued ; and he was distinctly a person vuth no 
2 )articular prospects before him and no interesting 
history behind. 

The appearance of the letter had reminded Mr 
Sturge of another matter, and he was curious. 
When j\Ir Sturge was curious with regard to his 
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‘YeSj sir/ 

‘ ]\Ii* Beiining. Avislies to see it. If you will have 
it ready by half -past four, Miss Beiiiiing will call. 
She will be in town, I understand.^ 

‘Very well, sir,^ answered Forster quietly. 

Then the inter\dew was evidently over, for 
the junior partner returned to his letters. The 
managing cleric would have liked to ask a ques- 
tion or two with regard to the first part of their 
conversation ; but who could return to a subject 
which Mr Sturge had dismissed ? After a momen- 
tary hesitation he went out. 

Mr Sturge, sorting his correspondence, smiled 
again. ‘ Honest,^ he said to himself. ‘ Honest 
enough ! He^s so confoundedly honest that he is 
quite out of date. VTi}", I believe he couldnT 
even lie to the income-tax peojde. He suits us 
very well ; but I can’t imagine other peoj^le 
ciying for him. He has evidently no thought 
of going, either. As for the inquiries’ 

Well, the inquiries were probably nothing, after 
all, and the firm would have no need to look 
out for a successor to Andrew Forster. Then the 
letter 

‘Then the letter,’ mused Mr Sturge, ‘from 
Lowden of Westhampton — a very good name, 
Bowden’s. But probably the fellow has a friend 
in that office — one who uses business envelopes 
for private correspondence. It’s a case of much 
ado about nothing.’ 

With that conclusion the junior dis- 

missed the matter from his thoughts ; but in an 
adjoining room the managing clerk was opening 
the missive which had brought that curious inter- 
view about. He had not shovui any haste to open 
it. Any interview with Mr -Sturge was in some 
respects an ordeal for him, the man was so self- 
assured and patronising. This interview especi- 
ally had been a surprise, and the letter was only 
a part of that surprise. Who had been making 
inquiries about him, and why had the junior 
partner made that peculiar remark about his 
honesty ? And the suggestion that he might leave 
the firm was in itself of the nature of a shock. 

Then, trying to arrange his thoughts, he took 
up the letter and glanced at the post-mark, only 
to receive another shock. Mr Sturge’s reference to 
honesty had made him think of the Ogre, and 
here was the name Westhampton, where that very 
Ogre lived. He was puzzled, and turned the. en- 
velope over. Upon the back he found a common 
business seal, bearing the name of Walter Lowden, 
solicitor, Westhampton. 

There was no name of better repute upon the 
Rolls ; but it told him little. Thus it was en- 
tirely without reasonable cause that he felt a 
sudden thriR of excitement. Almost as soon as he 
had felt it he saw how unreasonable it Avas, and 
tore the envelope open Avith impatience. But 
Avhen he had read the summons Avithin liis excite- 
ment returned and remained. Harvey Jellicoe’s 
solicitor Avrote 


‘Dear Sir, — I regret to inform you that your • 
uncle, Mr Harvey Jellicoe of Castle Haynby, is 
in a A-ery serious state of health. He has expressed 
a Avish to see you, and has ordered me to com- 
municate with 3^11 to that effect. If you Avill let 
me knoAV the earliest date you can come doAvn, I 
shall be pleased to make the necessar}^ arrange- 
ments Avith my client. — Yours faithfidly, 

‘ Walter Lowdex.’ 

That Avas all ; but it Avas an amazing all. Being ^ 
a A^ery ordinary man, Forster Avas moved just as 
any other man Avould have been. His heart 
seemed to give a bound, and his pulses began to 
throb tumultuously. The unexpected had haji- 
pened : the Ogre had spoken ! 

For a time he Avas lost in emotion and amaze- 
ment. The Ogre had spoken, and his Amice had 
changed all aspects. It had changed the managing 
clerk too, for Avith a hush upon his face and the 
light of excitement in his eyes, he looked much 
less commonplace than usual. . It Avas a case of 
taking a colourless face and giving it colour and 
expression and life ; and AAffien he began to con- 
sider the summons he saAV no reason for putting ' 
aside the Ausion Avhich had so suddenly come to him. 

‘ I regret to inform you that your uncle . . . 
is in a Amiy serious state of health.’ Such phras- 
ing Avas full- of tremendous possibilities. ‘Your 
uncle ’ — this could only mean ' that the Ogre had 
remembered his obscure relative at ' last, and Avas 
disx^osed to consider the relationship. He Avas ‘ in 
a very serious state of health’ — perhaps that Avas 
the cause of his remembrance ; jDerhaps the ajD- 
IDroach of an inevitable end had softened liis 
heart and modified his bitterness. He had ex- 
pressed a Avish to see AndreAV Forster, the son of 
Paul Forster : that indicated a great change of feel- 
ing indeed ; and he Avished to see him as soon ^ 
as possible. YTiat more could haAm been said? 

So Forster mused, reading that plain and 
business-like communication into something Amry 
rosy and Avonderful. He found it impossible to 
Avork ; and the dusty, sordid little room in Avhich 
he sat had become intolerable. Leases, coiwey- 
ances, and County Court quarrels — they Avere aR 
absurd ! Absurd, too, Avas the junior j)artner, 

Avhose A^oice could be heard from the next room, 
harsh and distinct. Mr Sturge, big, self-satisfied, 
and oA'erbearing, had hitherto been a trouble to 
his managing clerk’s existence, an ogre of another 
tyxie. jSToav his terrors had faded, and the soimd 
of his A^oice produced nothing but impatience. 

Here Avas a change indeed ! v 

As to- their recent interAucAA^, and the references 
to honesty, it AA^as noAV fully explained. The in- 
quiries spoken of had been made by Harvey 
Jellicoe’s Avish, and the present letter Avas a result 
of them. Ho doubt the old man had made a 
X)oint of inquiring as to his iiepheAv’s honesty, 
remembering with bitterness his father’s story ; I 

and the ansAver must haA^e satisfied him. In that ‘ 

Mr Sturge had been quite correct. The managing ' . 
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clerk would be able to look the Ogre in the face 
as far as that was concerned, for he had kept 
his record scrupulously clean. 

So Eorster pondered and hoped through that 
restless morning, finding work painful and his 
surroundings wretched. At noon he walked to 
his rooms for luncheon as he had never, walked 
before, with the letter safely buttoned in his 
breast-pocket, to be read and re-read at the table. 
Then he returned, to jDass the remaining hours 
of the working day as best he might. But for 
the fact that Miss Benning was to call he would 
have found the task impossible. 

She was the only part of his present environ- 
ment that seemed to be at all in harmony with 
his new visions. Had Mr Sturge only knovm it, 
there was not the least danger of the managing 
clerk’s disappearance from that dusty little office ; 
for he was bound to it by a tie which was stronger 
than any consideration of work or j)osition. Some 
three years ago Mary Benning had walked into 
that office one day with the senior partner, now a^ 
chronic invalid, though still the head of the firm ; 
and her mere presence had transformed it. She 
had come several times since with a similar effect, 
and had gradually become the one thing which 
had made it inhabitable. She was coming again 
to-day ; but this time everything was different. 
To-day, perhaps, he would be able to speak to her 
without any of that absurd embarrassment which 
he had felt on other occasions. MTiy, with that 
letter in his possession, he had become possessed 
of prospects — prospects, hopes, expectations ! Yes, 
to-day, surely, he would have no reason to be 

afraid, aiid to stammer. More than that 

. ‘ More than that,’ he thought ; ^ to-day — to-day 
I may be able to ask her a question — that one 
question ! ’ 

He repeated the words with strengthening 
resolve. Then he began to form the question, 
selecting the words with a care which drove the 
amazing letter for a while into the background ; 
and when he had formed his question to his 
own satisfaction *it was almost time to ask it. 
He had wished to ask it for a very long time. 

It was four o’clock, Mr Sturge had gone, and 
the day was waning. Miss Benning would call 
at about half-past four o’clock, on her way home 
from shopping. The managing clerk repeated the 
2Dhrases of his question, and rehearsed the other 
portions of the j^robable conversation, brushed his 
hair down smoothly — it was smooth enough, how- 
ever, at all times — and arranged the 2)a2)ers which 
lay disorderly about the room. He cleared the 
best chair, and ^Dlaced it in a suitable position. 
Then he was obliged to wait a little longer.' 

But at last the time came. ^ Miss Benning, 
Mr Eorster,’ said the junior clerk, after a tap at 
the door. 

‘Ask her to come in. Then get those Eawcett 
jDapers — will you ? — and make them into a neat 
23 arcel for her.’ 


The clerk vanished, and Miss Benning came 
into the room. A moment later she was sitting 
in the chair wliich had been ^^rej^ared for her. 

To a certain extent the managing clerk and 
the senior 2>artner’s daughter were on friendly 
terms. It was generally understood that Eorster 
was a gentleman, and that Avas a great deal. 
Miss Benning herself had come to that conclusion 
long ago, and had ahvays acted upon it. 

‘The ^^ajDers will be ready in a feAv minutes,’ 
said Eorster, with all his accustomed nervous- 
ness — ‘if you can Avait’ 

Miss Benning said that she could AA^ait, and 
AA'ondered Avhat had ha2)pened to the managing 
clerk. There Avas an animation in his face and 
manner A\diich Avas as unusual as it Avas 2>leasing. 
She AA^atched him Avhile they spoke of the 
AA^eather and of her father’s illness, and felt sure 
that something had occurred. Or, perha 2 )s, some- 
thing AA’as about to occur ! 

Eorster tried to nerve himself to ask his ques- 
tion. There AA^as nothing terrible in the AA^oman 
before him ; but it AA^as a difficult matter neverthe- 
less. As Mr Sturge’s greatness had faded before the 
letter, so did the magic of the letter A^anish before 
this other ]DOAver. Yet Mary Benning AA^as only 
a neatly-dressed AA^oman of thirty, AAdth a lace 
Avdiich no one cared to call more than 2)leasing. 

‘ By the AA^ay,’ he began, AAuth a sudden effort ; 
and then he j^aused. 

‘Yes, Mr Eorster?’ said Miss Benning carelessly. 

‘By the AA’ay,’ said the managing clerk, fitting 
a neAv 2 )en into the iDenholder he AA^as handling — 
‘by the AA^ay, I heard of a rather curious case 
lately. Do you think that Ave sliould judge a 

man — that is to say, do you think ’ He 

2 )aused again, helplessly. 

Miss Benning felt sure noAv that something AA^as 
about to occur. His agitation communicated itself 
to her ; but she did not betray it. 

‘Would you,’ he said, plimging desperately — 
‘AA^oidd you think , any the Avorse of a man because 
his father had been a — AA'ell, say a scoundrel?’ 

He felt that he had betrayed himself ; but his 
listener’s calmness reassured him. Miss Benning 
considered, and considered more than the question 
he had asked. She could think quickly. 

‘ A great deal Avould depend xxpow circum- 
stances,’ she ansAvered presently. ‘ Don’t you 
think so ? I should think it A^ery unjust' to judge 
a man by any other man’s faults generally.’ 

‘Then you Avould not thinlc any less of a man 
because he AA^as the son of a — rogue ? ’ 

Miss Benning hesitated, not because she felt 
doubtful as to AAdiat her ansAver should be, but 
because she Avished to make it A^ery jDlain. Men 
AA^ere so dull, and this 2 >articular man aaus Un- 
usually dull ! OtherAvise the question AA^ould 
neA'er liaA^e troubled him. 

‘ No,’ she said j ‘ certainly not. If I trusted a 
man personally, I should never think of his 
father at all.’ 
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Forster drew back, hardly knowing what to say 
next. His relief was great, his triumph evident. 

‘So that is his worry,’ thought Miss Benning 
impatiently. ‘ The stupid fellow I He really is 
very dull. His father, indeed ! A man who 
thinks too little of himself is as bad as one who 
thinks too much ! ’ 

The silence was embarrassing for a few moments. 
Then the managing clerk recovered himself, and 
began to explain that he had only asked the ques- 
tion because it had been suggested to him by a 
case which had come under his notice. And he had 
not reached the end of his laboured but utterly 
needless explanation when the clerk tap^^ed at the 
door again, and entered with the Fawcett x^apers. 

There was nothing to be said after that, and 
Miss Benning left. She said ‘ Good-evening ’ to 
the managing clerk, and smiled at the others as 
she x)assed through the outer olhce. There were 


two younger sisters in the Benning family, both 
of them exceedingly attractive. Mary Benning, 
on the other hand, was only pleasing, and, besides, 
she was thirty ; but all those young men acknow- 
ledged that it was good to see her smile. Heither 
of her sisters could smile in just that way. 

When she had gone Andrew Forster took out 
his letter once more and considered it further. 
Everything seemed suddenly so full of hox)e, so 
glorious with x>romise, that he was unable to 
realise it ; but he knew that one imx)ortant ques- 
tion had been answered. The rest would dei^end 
uX)on that letter, or rather uj^on the man who 
had inspired it. So he sat down and wrote a 
reidy to Walter Lowden, solicitor. It was a brief 
note, yet it took an hour in the writing, and 
was anything but satisfactory even then. He 
said that he would run down to\ Westhamx^ton 
on the next day but one. 


LAST LINKS WITH S 0 0 T T. 

By Eve Blantyre Simpson. 


I would recommend everybody to read not only the 
VVaverley Novels but Scott’s Life ; it is in jdaces crush- 
ingly pathetic. When you arise from its perusal you are 
melted, consoled, benefited. E. L. Stevenson. 

N the threshold of this new century 
— length of days being granted to 
only a fe^v — but a scanty remainder 
of the many who knew Sir Walter 
Scott now survive. Some still 
amongst us have, as children, been 
told to underline in their memory the fact that 
the big -framed, benevolent -browed man they 
looked on as he limj^ed along Princes Street was 
Sir Walter Scott ; so in Edinburgh to-day there 
are many who have heard their ]3arents or a still 
older generation recall to remembrance the imjDres- 
sion even a ]Dassing gliinx)se of their great country- 
man made on their callow minds. As a claim to 
distinction in the obituary notices of some who 
have x>assed away during the last decade of last 
century, it is recorded that they had lived in what 
Professor Masson calls ^ the Edinburgh of the thirty 
years from 1802 to 1832, which was, is, and will 
ever be the Edinburgh of Sir Walter Scott,’ and 
had seen or even been spoken to by that unsur- 
passed Master of Eomance. It is interesting to 
look over a collection of these j)aragraphs, and 
see how one and all of these contem^Doraries of 
Scott who lived in our day treasured throughout 
their long lives every scrap of their recollections 
of tliis man with the overreaching x>ersouality. 

In 1891 there died in Edinburgh Dr W. F. 
Skene, of whom Bishop Dowden, preaching in 
the church the historian and antiquary had wor- 
shqDped in, said : ‘ Beyond the bounds of this little 
circle the death of William Forbes Skene has been 
felt as an event of real significance. Here in this 


city men realised of late years that he was one of 
the few remaining links that connected our time 
with the golden age of literature in Edinburgh. 
The sight of that figure so familiar to worshippers 
in this church carried, us of a younger generation 
back to the classic days of Walter Scott. It stirs 
one’s pulse to think of our friend as a welcomed 
guest imder the hosx)itable roof of Abbotsford, or 
to picture to ourselves the great j\Iagician of the 
North leaning on the arm of the younger man as 
the two walked together by the banks of Yarrow.’ 

Goethe tried to bring Sir Walter and Carlyle 
together when the two leading Scotsmen were 
dwellers at the same x)Griod in Modern Athens. 
Carlyle and his quick-witted wife had observed 
their renowned fellow-citizen as he ranged about 
his own romantic town. They saw how, in the 
midst of the bustle of the city’s most crowded 
thoroughfare, 

Every tyke about the place 
Took pleasure in the Shirra’s face ; 

for stranger dogs sought Scott’s favour, and re- 
ceived in return for their x>roffered greeting x)at& 
and x>raise. However, Scott and Carlyle, desx)ite 
Goethe’s scheme, only once met under the same 
roof, and that was in Mr Tail’s book-shop in 
Princes Street. In that famous literary mart in 
Edinburgh, which saw within its XDortals men 
who were giants in those days, and whose stature 
still remains undiminished by the leveller Time, 
Carlyle and Mr Aitken were talking together 
when Scott came in and asked for the loan of a 
Horace to verify a quotation. Scott sat down with 
the book on his knee ; but something in Carlyle’s 
voice or conversation arrested his attention, and 
he took stock from under his shaggy eyebrows of 
the future Sage of Chelsea, as if he were saying 
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to liimself, Hie is a kenspeclde chiel that. I 
wonder wlio lie is ! ^ 

Every one from dogs to dukes aj)preciated notice 
from Scott. The present Dulve of Buccleuch in 
1897, at the unveiling of a bust of Sir Walter in the 
Poets’ Corner at Westminster, stated that he was 
proud to boast he was one of the few men living 
who had shaken hands with the Laird of Abbots- 
ford. He was a mere baby at the time, he said, 
and he had no recollection of the circumstance ; 
but he cherished the thought that he had had 
that great j^i’ivilege. His grandfather was Scott’s 
greatest friend, and it was for his grandmother 
that Scott wrote the Lay of the Last MinstreL 

Another among the living, who was older than 
the Bold Buccleuch when he looked on Sir 
Walter, is an Irish clergyman, the Eev. Erederick 
Buick. He was at school at Edgeworthstown ; 
and when Sir Walter sta 3 ^ed there with Maria 
Edgeworth, she took her guest to visit the 
school. Mr Buick remembers Sir Walter Hs 
almost a huge man in style and build, somewhat 
lame, with his hair massed upon his forehead.’ 

The late Sir John Cowan of Beeslack also, as a 
schoolboy, saw and was spoken to by Sir Walter. 
Sir John, when a lad, was walking up the Canon- 
gate with his father, when they met a man he 
described as ‘not tall, but very lame, and leaning 
heavily on his walking-stick, and very shabbily 
dressed.’ Mr Cowan, senior, had a chat with this 
IDerson, while the future Sir John stood by till his 
father introduced him to Sir Walter Scott, who 
spoke to the lad with interest on hearing he 
was a High School scholar. Sir John saw the 
Wizard of the Horth once again when the latter 
was journeying the Rhine, anxious to' return 
to his unrivalled Tweed to lay him down to sleep 
by its side. 

There still lives in what Lord Rosebery, sjDeak- 
ing in the Scottish capital, called ‘this Edinburgh 
so sacred and beautiful to us,’ one who saw Sir 
Walter on the evening he declared himself to be 
the author of the Waverley Hovels, no longer 
the Great Unknown. This veteran, Mr George 
Croal, ‘distinctly remembers the storm of enthu- 
siasm aroused on that occasion. He was also at 
Abbotsford two years later on professional duty, 
and had the pleasure of playing several Scotch 
airs on the ^^ianoforte, to the evident gratifica- 
tion of his august patron. Both of these events 
are recalled with pride hj Mr Croal, whose re- 
collections might be thought unique among those 
now living in the year of grace 1901.’ However, 
they are not unique, for another writer, after re- 
ferring to the Edinburgh citizen who was present 
at the Theatrical Eund Banquet in 1827, states : 
‘ In Bowden, in Roxburghshire, during the siunmer 
months, I conversed with four individuals who 
had seen Sir Walter. One of them. Miss Janet 
Roxburgh, had attained the great age of one 
hundred years, and was still able to speak intelli- 
gently about the past. Another lady living in 


the village remembered as a girl seeing Sir 
Walter “hirpling” across the village gi-een to 
visit a namesake, Janet Scott, with whom he 
delighted to have a chat, as she had a great 
wealth of folklore stories, and from her Sir 
Walter gleaned much of the local Scotch dialect. 
Mr Charles Hewlands remembered being at the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the bridge over 
the Tweed just at the junction where the Ettrick 
joins it, when Sir Walter performed the ceremony. 
Another correspondent, alive in 1900, Mr Aaron 
Eorrester, gunsmith, and his sister. Miss Eorrester, 
talked with Sir Walter ; and Mr Thomas Smail, 
inspector of poor, saw him marching in the 
Circuit Court procession at the county tovm.’ 

The BermcJcsliire News in the autumn of 1900 
reported that ‘there lives at Havlck one James 
Rutherford, an octogenarian, who still pursues his 
trade of tailor, and while sitting cross-legged at 
work speaks graphically of the peo23le and old- 
world customs he saw in days of yore. He is an 
Earlston man by birth, and served his a^Dprentice- 
ship with the clothier who supplied the under- 
taker with the sable suit he wore at Sir Walter’s 
funeral that dark September day in 1832, when 
the kindliest of Scots was laid to rest in hush- 
ful Dryburgh. Rutherford, one Hogmanay, went 
“guisarding.” The youthful “guisers” called at 
Abbotsford, and there sang “Scots wha hae” so 
enthusiastically that Sir Walter rewarded them 
with a crovm. Rutherford ofttimes watched the 
well-loved Shirra, axe in hand, trimming the 
glades in his new plantations, and chronicles “ he 
was aye kindly in his manner, and fond of chil- 
dren and animals.”’ 

Some old retainers of the Abbotsford house- 
hold and their children still survive, and have 
engraven on the tablets of their memory j)ictures 
of their well-beloved master. All agree in re- 
porting him to be ‘ canty, kind, and crouse.’ 
In 1899 a writer says : ‘ There is an old man, 
Mr Playfair, living at Beeston Hill, Leeds, 
whose father was gardener at Abbotsford. He 
remembers going with his father to work one 
day as a boy. Sir Walter came out and 
found him in the garden ; he talked to him, 
impressing the boy very much with his aj^pear- 
ance. He filled his 2 >ockets with apples, and, 
2 )atting him on the head, said, “How be a gude 
laddie.’” A member of the Abbotsford house- 
hold died on the disputed date of entrance to 
a new century, January 1, 1900. Her name was 
Margaret Thomson. Another writer says : ‘ She 
owed her admission into Abbotsford to Mrs 
Mackay, who was housekee^Der there in 1830. 
Margaret, aged sixteen, went to service at Abbots- 
ford at the when the whole household 

entered loyally into the altered circumstances of 
the mastei^’s life, “seeming ha]D 2 )ier,” as Lockhart 
puts it, “than they had ever been before.” She 
used to see Scott walking outside with his dogs, 
or moving about the house ; but she never sjDoke 
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to liini, for, as slie exi^lained in sj^eaking of the 
family, when she saw them at any time she “ tried 
the more to keep out of their way.” ’ Again, a few 
days after the notice of this unobtrusive servitor 
of Scott, there is a jDaragrapli stating : ‘ Tliere 
yet survives at Noble Place, Hawick, a veritable 
lelic of the Abbotsford household — Mr James 
I^Iatliison, who has entered his seventy-fifth year. 
In a recent interview he said : ^‘My grandfather, 
Peter Mathison, was coachman to Sir Walter, and 
I lived with him. I' remember Sir Walter well. 
I was often with him in his study. ]\fy father was 
assistant-gardener, and we all stayed with grand- 
father at the stable-cottage. Wien our great 
master went to Rome the servants all gathered 
on the stairhead to bid him good-bye. Noticing 
me among them, he clapped me kindly on the 
head and popped a half-crown piece into my hand, 
telling me to be a good boy till he came back. 
I was nine years old when Sir Walter died, and 
I remember there was great grief among us all.”’ 

Mr Robert Thomson, blacksmith, Selkirk, now 
eighty-one years old, when a boy picked up Sir 
Walter’s hat, which had been blown off while driv- 
ing through Selkirk. He remembers that the two 
black carriage-horses, ‘Tom’ and ‘Miller,’ went to 
Mr Bogie, a former gardener at Abbotsford, when 
he took Lochend Parm, and that they went in the 
plough. He had shod young Sir Walter’s horses. 

Among these newspaper records we come to 
the narrations of those who have but recently 
gone from us, who from youth to age did not 
forget the proud moment in their early life 
when they had been commanded by their parents 
to show off their accomplishments before the great 
Sir Walter. Mrs Maitland Makgill Crichton, who 
X)assed away in 1892 in her ninety- third year, 
boasted she had in her girlhood x^layed her best- 
studied piece to Sir Walter on the piano, 
and he in return told her stories. Mr John 
Usher, laird of his family’s long-held lands of 
Toftfield — a property Sir Walter bought and re- 
christened Huntlyburn — who died in 1896, sang 
the ‘Braes of Gleniffer’ to his father’s neighbour, 
the new laird of the newly named Abbotsford, 
and was highly commended for his performance. 
Another lady of that generation, a sister of Mr 
Usher’s, died but recently. ‘\Wiile she sat knit- 
ting in her drawing-room in Edinburgh she cast 
her thoughts back to her childhood’s home, and 
drew out from the 2 :)ast sketches of the renoumed 
Shirra of Selkirk. The old-fashioned S 2 )inet she 
valued had been a present to her and her twin- 
sister from the Minstrel of the Border. Scott 
had asked one day, when at Toftfield, how his 
friends the twins v^ere progressing with their 
musical education, for he had been amused to 
see the two, so alike in their white dresses and 
blue sashes, getting initiated into this branch of 
their studies. Their mother told him they were 
still far from perfection ; and as she objected to 
small children strumming on her new piano, their 




j)ractising was limited. Hearing this. Sir Walter ‘ 
said his girls were now done vdth the school- 
room, and he would send over their schoolroom 
sjpinet to the twins. 

Within the last two years two ladies who 
also as girls had known Scott have passed away. 

One, the Hon. Mrs George Edgcumbe, nde Shelley, 
had, in 1825, cut a lock of thin white hair • 
from Sir Walter’s head when he was breakfast- 
ing with her mother in London. ‘ In return for , > 

this keej:>sake,’ Scott says in his diary, ‘ I stipu- 
lated for a kiss, which I was to 

take.’ ‘ The scene,’ says a contributor, writing 
of Mrs Edgcumbe, ‘ as described by him- 
self in a few felicitous touches, might (I have 
often thought) have been made the subject of a 
painting— “ the fine Scottish face, vdth its shaggy 
honesty, sagacity, and goodness,” bent down in 
smiling acc[uiescence as the bright-eyed, syl^fii-like 
English girl 2 )layed the jDart of an amiable Delilah.’ 

Scott gave this Miss Shelley at Abbotsford a 
translation of Ivanlwe into Italian,, along vdth^ 
some valuable hints as to reading, in which his- 
tory and romance had each their jDroper part ^ 
assigned to them. Mrs Edgcumbe lived till 1899. 

A Mrs Williams, who died as recently as Septem- 
ber 1900 in Kirkcaldy, also knew Scott. She had 
seen many historic and famous persons abroad 
and at home ; but she remembered Avith peculiar 
l^ride how she walked ofttimes alongside Sir 
Walter in Edinburgh, holding on to the big 
man’s hand ; and their Princes Street promenade 
usually ended in a visit to a bookseller’s, where 
her squire gave her a book. 

A Border lady stiR alive, a Mrs Carmichael, 
n^e Robertson, recalls, among memories of the 
neighbourhood of Melrose, a hapjDy, never-to-be- 
forgotten three weeks’ visit she paid to Abbots- 
ford. It was about 1829 ; and Miss Anne Scott ^ 
was particularly kind to her child guest, loading 
her with ‘sweeties,’ showing her jars of rose- 
leaves in the drawing-room, and encouraging her 
to romjD indoors as well as on the lavms by 
Tweedside. Her first recollection of Sir Walter 
was seeing him seated, with staff and wideawake 
hat, on a seat in the grounds. His features to 
her seemed heavy but fresh- coloured, and he had 
a good brow. J ohnny Lockhart (in ill-health) and 
his sister were there. Loath was the little lass 
to leave Abbotsford. Anne Scott tried to kiss 
her dejmrting guest’s tears away, while Sir Walter 
attem 2 )ted to bribe her to smile by pats and 
shillings. The child’s mother had been given ^ 

the tartan plaid Lady Scott had worn at the 
George lY. levee in Edinburgh in 1822 ; but 
though this relic has disajqDeared, the little visitor 
to Abbotsford still dwells on her hajDjDy weeks 
spent there during Sir Y^alter’s last days. 

There are Border names we never hear but 
we instantly thinlc of the Shirra at Abbotsford 
going coursing with his dogs or walking through 
his j)lantations meditating on the minstrelsy and 
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the legends of the epic land, the place Avhere 
he dispensed justice. By the way, as recently 
as 1894 there died a Mr Jolmstone, Sherill-Siih- 
sfcitute of Selkirk, who recollected Scott in liis 
official capacity on the bench. Toni Purdie was 
one comjDanion, faitliful as the Shirra’s dogs, 
whom we associate with Scott on Tweedside, 
and Willie Laidlaw is another name ' sugges- 
tive of consultations on literature as well as 
improvements on the Abbotsford estate. Miss 
Laidlaw, daughter of his trusty literary amanu- 
ensis and grieve, died in 1895 ; . and her sister, 
Mrs Carruthers, had predeceased her in 1892. 
The Inverness Courier says : ‘ Miss LaidlaAv was 
born twenty years before Scott’s death, and she 
retained to the last a vivid recollection of the 
manly figure and kindly greeting of the great 
novelist. The celebrated desk at which the 
author of TVaverley wrote the novels that bear that 
name was left at his death to Miss Laidlaw’s 
father. She inlierited the interesting relic.’ 

The great Queen and Empress, the most vene- 
rated lady in the world, who has entered into 
her well- won rest, saw Sir Walter, who records : 
‘ I was presented to the little Princess Victoria — 
I hope they will change her name. The little 
lady is educated with much care, and watched so 


closely by the Duchess and the princij^al 
governesses that no busy maid has a moment 
to whisper, “ You are heir of England.” I sus- 
pect if we could dissect the little head we should 
find that some pigeon or other bird of the air 
had carried the matter. She is fair, like the 
Eoyal Eamily, but does not look as if she would 
be pretty.’ We do not know what the young 
Princess (who was about ten at the time Sir 
Walter dined with the Duchess of Kent) thought 
of the shaggy-browed Sheriff of Selkirk ; but we 
can guess, as she loved simplicity and honesty, 
she would remember reading these virtues written 
in Scott’s face, for we can glean from the know- 
ledge of those who are oim last living links with 
him that they all agree with the written testi- 
mony left by his numerous contemporaries that 
he w'as a man whose sunshiny soul and whose 
genuineness diffused a genial warmth around liim. 
Beading of him, we not only appreciate the legacy 
his genius and his industry left to us, but we 
admire the manner he faced his prosperity and 
poverty, health and sickness, and see in his life — 

* Good in all : 

In the strength and flush of manhood, 

In the grandeur and exquisiteness of old age, 

Li the superb vistas of death.’ 


THE LOYE AEFAIHS OF JHLIHS STAHDEK 

By Gilbert Stanhope. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


HEH Julius was able to resume his 
visits to the Court he found it 
greatly changed in 'one respect, 
which was by the close intimacy 
that now ' existed between its in- 
habitants and the Bartlett party. 
If, b}^ any chance. Lady Alicia and Mrs Wilton 
failed to drop in to afternoon tea. Lord George 
would be sure to walk over with some message 
from. them. To Julius the house seemed never 
free from ‘ that crew,’ as he disrespectfully 
entitled them ; and even when they were not 
present the' conversation, much to his disgust, 
was constantly of occult matters and p^sycliic forces. 

Mrs Wilton used her utmost powers of per- 
suasion to make a convert of Julius, but she 
had to give him up as a hopeless sceptic. One 
day he met Mrs Trevanion driving about the 
town, and she informed him, with an air of 
mystery that the subject scarcely seemed to 
warrant, that she wanted to buy some cane- 
seated chairs. 

‘I have seen some very good bent- wood chairs 
at Dobson’s,’ Julius told her, ‘but I did not 
notice whether they had cane seats.’ 

‘But that is most essential,’ said the old lady. 
‘I am fitting up a room at the top of the house 
for seances, and the furniture has to be most 


carefully chosen. Kose-coloured lamp-shades are 
considered to have a good influence, and uphol- 
stered or wooden chairs are not suitable. Wood 
is too impenetrable, but cane-seated chairs allow 
the spiritual influences to pass tlmough quite freely.’ 

Julius burst into a huge laugh. The impulse 
was irresistible, and he could not check it even 
when he saw the offended dignity with which 
Mrs Trevanion drew herself up when she heard it. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said ; ‘ but it is too 
funny ! On the same principle would you not 
want a kind of sieve for the floor, and immense 
nutmeg-graters for the walls or windows?’ 

‘I do not consider it quite a suitable subject for 
jesting;’ and Mrs Trevanion bade him farewell 
in her most dignified, ‘ lady-of-the-manor ’ tone. 

Julius was annoyed to find how strong was the 
hold these people had upon Mrs Trevanion. He 
feared, for one thing, that they would get money 
out of her, this ‘ cause,’ like every other, being 
always in need of funds ; but his greatest anxiety 
was for the injury all the excitement and mystery 
of the stances might have on Effie’s sensitive 
temperament and delicate bodily health. 

He took advantage of his professional jDOsition 
to remonstrate seriously vdth Mrs Trevanion on 
the subject, but gained nothing for his pains. 
She almost hinted that x^tofessional jealousy was 
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at the bottom of his dislike to these ^proceedings 
— jealousy, as Julius thought to himself with a 
smile, of the late Dr Simkiii K. Peters ! For 
that distinguished physician had been summoned 
repeatedly from his well-earned rest, and Mrs 
Trevanion declared that his remedies had done 
her more good than any other treatment she 
had ever tried. She did nothing now without 
consulting the spirits ; and their o]Diiiions, strangely 
enough, were usually adverse to Dr Standen, who 
was rapidly losing his ^Dositioii as chief adviser of 
the Court household. 

Little would he have cared about that if it 
had not been for Effie ; but the knowledge of the 
involuntary ill he had done her made him doubly 
gentle and considerate in his treatment of her. 

A more exacting lover would have been 
annoyed at the way Effie temporised and vacil- 
lated between her aunt and him, not daring to 
offend the former, and yet, in her heart, not 
liking the spiritualism any more than he did. 

Altogether, the state of affairs at the Court 
just now was anything but comfortable, and 
only a strong sense of duty kept Julius as regular 
in his visits as before. He tried to get Effie 
away from her present surroundings as much as 
possible, and persuaded his father to invite her 
again for a longer visit ; but Mrs Trevanion 
made so many difficulties about her going that 
Effie at last, for the sake of peace, gave way. 

It was very plain to Julius that Mrs Trevanion 
was being gradually persuaded to look with dis- 
favour upon the marriage, with the ^Drospect of 
which she had been at first so well pleased. His 
suggestions to fix a date for it were always over- 
ruled ; and though, when he talked to Effie, she 
admitted the force of his reasoning and promised 
to be firm, he soon found that after a conversa- 
tion with her aunt she invariably veered round 
again and submitted to her decision. 

Mrs Trevanion was not the only convert the 
Bartlett party had made. Mrs Wilton seemed to 
possess wonderful jpowers of persuasion and the 
gift of bringing round bitter opponents to her 
own point of view. Then, too, the sj)iritualist 
party 'was reinforced by additions from town 
and from other parts of the country. Queer- 
looking people came and established themselves 
in lodgings in or near the village, and Penruth 
soon became a hotbed of manifestations, mate- 
rialisations, and the like, or, as their own organs 
put it, a centre of light and leading. 

Mrs Trevanion, by right of her social position, 
was the queen of the circle, and received as much 
adulation and deference as even her heart could 
desire. ' 

One evening when Julius Standen was expected 
at the Court he was detained by a bad case and 
arrived late. The butler, on opening the door to 
him, informed him that the ladies had gone over 
to the Lodge, and begged him to follow, for 
which purpose a dog-cart was awaiting his arrival. 


The portly functionary had a good deal of the 
stolid immovability of his class, but Julius noted 
the contemptuous curl of the Iq^ with which the 
former sj^oke of the Bartlett party, and he could 
form a pretty good guess as to how ^ these ^ere 
rum goings-on ’ would be discussed in the servants’ 
hall. At the same time the butler handed Julius 
a note from Effie, in which she entreated her 
lover to do violence to his inclinations, and come 
up to the Lodge, just this once, to please her. 

Julius felt more than half -inclined to refuse, 
but his good nature prevailed ; only he resolved 
to solace himself first with a quiet smoke in the 
veranda, so as to shorten the time he would have 
to spend at the Bartletts’. 

He regretted his weakness in consenting to 
come as soon as he reached the Lodge, for he 
found Lord George awaiting him alone in the 
drawing-room. 

‘The ladies have retired upstairs for a seance 
of a mysterious character,’ said his host. ‘ I have . 
let them know you are here, and I dare say they 
will be down presently. Meanwhile, what say 
you to a whisk3^-and-soda ? ’ 

Julius declined on the 2)lea of having dined so 
recently, and the two men, who had very little 
in common, passed a dreary twenty ininutes in 
desultory chat. 

Standen noticed a good deal of difference in 
the other’s attire ; he looked much neater and 
sprucer than when he first came to Penruth. " His 
rather wispy hair was more carefully arranged, 
his linen was whiter and glossier, and his clothes 
of better make. It seemed as if a more prosper- 
ous era had dawned for Lord George Bartlett. 

At last the faint tinkle of a bell was heard 
from above. 

‘Shall we go up and see if the ladies will now 
permit us to join them?’ asked Lord George. 

Julius willingly assented. Spooks and astral 
bodies, he thought, could hardly be worse com- 
pany than Lord George. 

Julius had never ventured into the ujDper 
regions of the Lodge before. Several attics or 
lumber-rooms had been thrown into one large 
apartment, which was set apart for the mysteries, 
and which covered the whole of the uj^per floor 
with the exception of a passage, screened off from 
the rest by an Eastern screen of curious workman- 
ship, and hung with heaA^y silk which emitted 
a peculiar perfume. This passage led to a dormer- 
window ; and Standen, on whom Lord George had 
enjoined silence, walked up to it and leaned his 
head out, gazing into the starry summer night. 

From the adjoining room a thin vapour pene- 
trated the screen and rose to the ceiling, and he 
could hear the low, monotonous wail of some 
strange musical instrument. The clear, pure air 
outside seemed a pleasant and wholesome antidote 
to this ‘ unhealthy mummery,’ as he cliarac- 
terised it. 

Again their resounded a faint tinkle. 
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‘Look here, Standen/ whispered Lord George 
suddenly, ‘and tell me if you have ever seen 
such a curious mirror as this.’ 

He led him up to a small diamond-shaped frame 
that was fixed in the screen about the level of 
his head. 

The instant Standen looked into it, a blinding 
light fell full upon his face. He staggered back, 
and when he could see again a thick, dark curtain 
filled the middle of the frame. 

‘ A mirror, do you call it ? ’ he asked rather 
angrily ; ‘ it ’s more like a flash of lightning in 
one’s eyes ! ’ 

‘It certainly was more vivid than usual,’ Lord 
George admitted. ‘The atmosifiiere must be full 
of electricity to-night.’ 

‘ Ah ! you do use electricity, then, in your 
manifestations ? ’ 

‘This is something quite apart from our spirit 
manifestations,’ the other replied ; ‘ this is merely 
a scientific toy.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed ! But did we not come up to join 
the ladies 1’ 

‘I will knock at the door and ask if we may 
be admitted now,’ said Lord George ; but just as 
he was about to apply his knuckles to it, the 
door opened and Mrs Wilton came out. 

• ‘ Ah, Dr Standen,’ she said in a very low 
voice, ‘ how good of you to come ! But I will 
not ask you in here ; I know these manifestations 
are not to your taste, and we are all coming 
downstairs now. Will you give me your arm?’ 

Julius could not but comply, and they went 
dovm, followed, as he believed, by all the party ; 
but when they reached the drawing-room only Mrs 
Trevanion and Lord George came in after them. 

Mrs Trevanion greeted him with marked cold- 
ness. 

‘ Efiie asks me to apologise for her,’ she said ; 
*a very bad headache has come on, and she has 
gone to lie down. Lady Alicia is with her.’ 

Julius was feeling decidedly ruffled at the very 
scant courtesy with which he was treated. 

‘ I think,’ he protested, ‘ that, in my cajmcity as 


medical man, I might be better able to suggest 
something for her relief than even Lady Alicia.’ 

‘ I am sorry,’ replied Mrs Trevanion in her 
iciest tone ; ‘ but Efiie particularly requested that 
she should not be disturbed.’ 

Julius shrugged his shoulders. Later on, when 
he and Mrs Trevanion were standing rather apart 
from the rest, he said : 

‘I think this headache of Effie’s goes to prove 
my contention that these meetings are doing her 
real harm.’ 

‘Hot at all. She learned something to-night 
that has rather upset her ; but she would have 
had to know it sooner or later.’ 

‘ Learned something ? From whom ? Ah ! from 
your spirits, you mean?’ 

‘You need not speak in such a contemptuous 
tone about spirits. But doctors are always, by 
reason of their trade, inclined to be materialistic 
and sceptical. Half of you are atheists at heart.’ 

‘I am no atheist. I do not find it so difficult 
to believe in the truths of revealed religion as 
to swallow all that the spiritualists assert about 
their power to summon from their rest the spirits 
of the great departed. However, it is useless to 
argue. If Efiie is not to appear again to-night, 
and if you do not need my escort home, I think 
I had better take my leave ; ’ and unheeding a 
few faint protests from Mrs Wilton and his host, 
he said good-bye and went ofif. 

The events of that' evening made him feel more 
than ever bent on rescuing Efiie from these in- 
fluences. The next day he wrote strongly worded 
appeals to both Efiie and her aunt, and to Mrs 
Trevanion he added a caution : 

‘I have no blind prejudice against spiritualists 
as such,’ he wrote ; ‘ with regard to ghosts and 
visions I keep an open mind, not considering 
myself competent to decide off-hand whether such 
things exist or not. But what I contend is, 
that these peojfle at the Lodge are unscrupulous 
cheats, who are probably scheming for some pur- 
pose of their own, and I earnestly warn you to 
beware of them.’ 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF A REVOLUTION IN 
THE COLOMBIAN REPUBLIC. 


By G. Kennedy Chrystie. 


HEH I accepted an appointment at a 
South American gold-mine, I little 
dreamed of the stirring adventure I 
was destined to meet with on my 
arrival in the Colombian Eepublic. 
I said good-bye to England’s 
shores on the 5th of July 1900 ; and it was on the 
voyage out, while ]D^icing the deck one evening 
with the captain, that I first became aware that 
I might have some exciting experiences, if not 


actual adventures, on landing. We had been 
talking of the war in South Africa and the 
serious state of affairs in China, and discussing 
as to what might be their outcome. 

‘It seems to me,’ said the captain, ‘that the 
whole 'world is in a state of turmoil. With wars 
and rumours of wars here and elsewhere, it ’s 
enough to make a man think the end of the 
world is near, if he cared to accept the Bible 
theory as fact. Why, even out here in Colombia 
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there ’s one continual ci^dl warfare ! Ever since I 
first began running out to this part of the globe 
— and that a good many years ago now — ^revolu- 
tion has followed revolution almost as raj)idly as 
the shots from a Maxim gun ! ^ 

I felt interested. Before leaving England my 
firm had referred casually to these revolutions, 
and had informed me that they were sending 
out with me half-a-dozen cases of Marlin rifles 
and ammunition (described as ‘small macliinery 
and parts *), as they thought it advisable that 
their men at the mines should have a few rifles 
. beside them ; they might be useful at times 
when the bullion v^as being escorted down to 
the coast. I remembered, too, having once or 
twice read in the newspapers short accounts of 
these disturbances ; but I had attached little im- 
portance to them, as tliej^ consisted of onl}^ a few 
lines stuck in out-of-the-way corners of the papers. 
The captaiAs remarks, however, conveyed the idea 
that the state of affairs was more serious than I 
had imagined. 

‘You interest me very much, captain,’ I said. 
‘Are these risings really serious, then?’ 

‘ Some of them, yes — for us ; tliey affect ship- 
ping considerably. Wh}^, the last time we were 
in Colon, the Government and the rebels were 
having a scrape only a few miles from the jDort. 
The Eevolutionists, in fact, were drmng the 
Government slowly upon Panama, and fears were 
entertained that the tovui would sooner or later 
fall into the rebels’ hands. They outnumbered 
the Government troojDS considerably, and had been 
fighting for several months. The most serious 
row of all, though,’ he added, ‘was the Bevolu- 
tion of 1884, when Colon was razed to the 
ground ; but this latest outbreak promises to be 
even worse.’ 

My interest was now thoroughly aroused, and I 
determined that when we reached Colon I would, 
if possible, see sometliing of the fighting. 

To reach m 3 " ultimate destination — the mines — 
ni}" route was across tlie isthmus from Colon to 
Panama by train, and from thence a journey for 
twent 3 "-four hours or so by launch along the Pacific 
coast. On leaving the launch my travels into 
the interior on mule-back would take two daj^s, 
or longer if the roads were bad. Being the wet 
season, the chances were that the}" would be bad, 
and the fords perhaps im^^assable for several 
hours if the river happened to be in flood. Yes, 
there promised, at least, to be some little excite- 
ment ; but in my heart I hoped for more. 

At ten o’clock on Sunday evening, 22 nd July, 
we droj^ped anchor in the harbour df Colon. It 
Avas too late an hour tO’ go alongside the Avharf 
with any degree of safety; therefore at the 
moment Ave cast anchor a rocket shot up from 
our vessel, and the loud report as it exploded 
amiounced our arriA"al. 

The brilliant glare of the rocket immediately 
lit up the harbour, and revealed a AA"arship riding 


at anchor a little distance off. This, AA"e thought, 
looked ominous ; but Avhen half-an-hour later a 
boat came alongside, Avith an inquiry if Ave had 
brought Government reinforcements, Ave kiicAv that 
affairs must be reall}" in a bad state. The inquiry 
being ansAvered in the negative, exclamations of 
disaj)pointment and a number of ‘ Caramhas I ’ were 
heard. Then AA"e Avere informed that a thousand 
troops AA"ere expected from Barrancjuilla — that, in 
fact, they Avere considerabl}" overdue. 

At da}"light the folloAving morning Ave Aveighed 
anchor, and proceeded toAvards the AA"harf. The 
A\"arship Ave had noticed the previous night proved 
to be the Erench ship Suclietj Avhich Ave su2>posed 
AA"as looking after the interests of any of her 
countiymen AAdio might be there in connection 
Avith De Lesseps’ fatal scheme, the Panama Canal. 

As soon as Ave had moored alongside, the steam- 
ship’s agent came on board, and he soon A"erified 
in}" opinion that the iwolution AA"as very serious. 
A feAv days before, he told me, a GoA"erninent force 
had been defeated AA"ithin tAvo niiles of Panama, 
and had retreated upon' the toA\"n. Many promi- 
nent people, sympathisers of the Government, had 
locked up their stores and houses in Panama and 
come across to Colon, fearful as to Avhat might 
be their fate Avere they noAv to fall into the 
hands of the rebels. Prom one of these iieojile I 
learned that several hmidreds of Eevolutionists 
had some Aveeks ago joined hands Avith the 
advancing rebel forces, thereby strengthening 
them considerably ; and their approach on Panama 
had been the cause of a great deal of excitement 
and concern. 

On 19th J uly this adA^ance-guard of the Eevolu- 
tionists had arrived at Corozal, and had met a 
small GoA"ernment force. An engagement followed, 
and the regulars fell back on the main body, AA"hich 
had taken up positions on the outskirts of the 
city. These troojis, at most, numbered only fiv^e 
hundred, Avhile the rebels had nearly three times 
that nmnber ; and unless reinforcements arrived 
sjieedily Panama AA"as almost certain to fall. A 
feAV days before, one of the Panama railroad trains, 
susj)ected of carrying GoA"ernment reinforcements, 
AA"as fired- upon by the rebels, AA"hc riddled its cars 
and bleAv oft* the coaa"- catcher. 

At last I should see some excitement, and 
perchance come in for an adventure or tAVO on 
the AA"a}" ! I must get to Panama as soon as 
possible, and see as much as I could. I inquired 
if the trains Avent through as usual, or if they 
had stopped rimning. I Avas told that they Avent 
through as usual — tAvo trains a day, one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon; but 
passengers travelled at their OAvn risk. 

I told the cajDtain that I intended going on 
at once ; but both he and the ship’s agent adA"ised 
me to Avait a feAv days, or at any rate to AA"ire to 
my comj)any’s agent in Panama, and ask him if 
it AA"ere adA"isable to go on or to remain in Colon, 
as, in addition to the fighting, the toAA"n of Panama 
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was full of yellow-feverj and the ships wei^e 
taking no passengers. 

But my mind was made up. ‘You see/ I told 
them gravely, ‘ my time only counts from the day 
I report myself in Panama ; and if I have to wait 
for the fighting to finish, or the yellow-jack to 
play itself out, I might he hung up here for an 
indefinite time, and that wouldn’t suit me at all.’ 

Even had I been disposed to telegraph to my 
company’s agent I could not have done so, for I 
learned that the wires had either broken down or 
been cut that very morning. This being so, I must 
decide for myself whether to remain in Colon or 
go on to Panama. I decided on the latter course, 
but, in case of accidents, left behind me in Colon 
my personal baggage, also the rifles and ammuni- 
tion which had been sent out with me from Eng- 
land. Even ‘ small machinery and parts ’ are likely 
to get one into trouble sometimes, and I had no 
desire to be accused of attempting to smuggle in 
contraband of war. These could come on after- 
wards when things had settled down a little. 

I did not, however, leave Colon till the follow- 
ing morning at eight o’clock, by train which was 
due to arrive in Panama at half-past eleven. 
The distance being only forty-seven miles, I 
thought that three and a half hours was a pretty 
liberal allowance of time to jDerform it in ; but 
record-breaking is not a feature of the Panama 
railroad. 

A steamer from New York had arrived during 
the night, with half-a-dozen p>assengers for various 
Pacific ports, and these were also going right 
through to Panama by the early train. Discover- 
ing that the passengers knew nothing of the state 
of affairs, I told them as much as I had ascer- 
tained. I soon aroused their interest, and it 
certainly was not lessened as we left each station 
behind. One hour, then two, passed without any 
unusual incident. Surely we must soon hear the 
sound of shooting? Another half-hour went by, 
and then from the direction of Panama came the 
unmistakable sounds of firing, and out went our 
heads from the windows of the car. Louder and 
louder became the sounds, and ere long we knew 
that severe fighting must be in jDrogress, as the 
firing went on without intermission, and now and' 
then there reached us, above the volleys of the 
rifles, sounds which told us of artillery in action. 
We could not be any great distance from Panama 
by this time ; but so far we had seen nothing. 
The fighting must be right on the outskirts of 
the city. 

Suddenl}^, rounding a curve in the line, the 
Panama Canal Com^^any’s hospitals came in sight 
on the side of a hill to the right, and at the 
same moment we saw a long row of trenches 
along the railway bank, crowded vdth troops. 

‘ Good gracious,’ shouted some one, ‘ they are 
firing right across the track ! ’ 

Now for it ! The next moment we were running 
the gauntlet of a hot fire on both sides.’ Involun- 


tarily half of our number threw themselves on 
the floor of the car as the bullets whistled past 
us, shattering the woodwork and sending a shower 
of splinters in all directions. A short distance 
from where I was standing a , man was shot 
through the forehead, and fell dead at m}^ feet. 
Never shall I forget the sight as long as I live. 
My head seemed to spin round, and I clutched 
the back of one of the seats for supj^ort ; then, as 
the bullets still whistled around us, I let myself 
drop to the floor as the others had done. The 
bullets still rattled through the open Avindows 
above our heads, and half-a-dozen times at least 
parts of the woodwork were shattered all over the 
car. In another minute I felt the train slowing 
uj) ; and, passing under a bridge, Ave Avere brought 
up in the station. 

My head AA^as still spinning uncomfortably as I 
staggered out on to the platform, folloAved by the 
other passengers. Although Ave Avere out of the 
line of fire, we could hear the patter of bullets 
against the corrugated-iron roofing of the station, 
and the smash of glass all around us. 

I stood u]) and looked round me, but for 
an instant only. Bullets, AAdiose song as they 
AAdiizzed past and OAwhead Avas of the Remington- 
Mauser, AA^ere rather too plentiful for comfort — if 
one had a conceit for his health. Then for the 
first time I became aAvafe that my Avrist Avas 
bleeding. One of the splinters must have struck 
me in the train, causing a nasty Avoimd ; but in 
the excitement I had not noticed it. 

I made for the cover of the station ; but my 
American companions had hurried into the street, 
and Avere rushing Avildly in the direction of the 
toAvn. The sudden and tragic death of their 
countryman had unnerved them, as indeed it had 
imnei’A’ed me, and the}^ AA^ere endeavouring to 
get aAA’ay from the scene of disaster as quickly as 
possible. 

The best and only thing to be done, I thouglit, 
AA^as to notify the railAA'ay officials of AAffiat had 
occurred, if they happened to be in the station. 
At that moment the conductor of the train came 
in hurriedly, and I exj^lained to him. He said I 
had better rejDort it upstairs ; so he led the AAuy, 
and soon I Avas relating my sad story to the 
officials. Nothing could be done at present, they 
said, and the body must remain where it aaus 
until the firing had ceased. YTmt on earth had 
induced us, they asked me, to come that way at 
such a time? I confessed that my object had 
been to see something of the fight ; but I 
admitted that my first experience of it had been 
rather AA'armer than I had anticipated. 

‘Well,’ said one, ‘you’A^e already seen a little. 
Up here you’ll see more, I guess.’ 

I did see more of it. There, ux^on the railAAuy 
bridge, stood about a hundred of the Govern- 
ment troops, aaEo held it against a strong attack- 
ing force of the Revolutionists. The position of 
the Govermnent troops AA^as a strong one, and they 
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lield it easil3^ THeir trendies extended to tlie 
left of tlie bridge for some four linndred or five 
hundred j^ards, while two Hotdikiss guns com- 
manded the bridge, and a third commanded a 
hill behind the trenches. The guns on the bridge, 

I learned, were worked by an American artillery- 
man in the pay of the Government, who had 
been through a good deal of the Cuban campaign, 
and had fought well at Santiago. He it was who 
had conducted the Government retreat from 
Corozal ; and he it was who, together with 
General Carlos Alban, had been instrumental in 
.throwing up these trenches ; so that by the time 
the Revolutionary forces had advanced from 
Corozal the defences had been long completed. 

Early that morning the outskirts of the city of 
Panama were reached, and the firing commenced 
from their positions in front of the trenches. 
These had been constructed along a line running 
from Trujillo to Guachapali and the bridge over 
the railroad, and thence along Pueblo Nuevo and 
the La Boca road, to La Boca. About eight 
o’clock in the morning the Revolutionists advanced 
on the beach from the direction of Pena Prieta, 
and the Government troops opened fire from the 
Trujillo. The return of the fire by the rebels 
subjected the city to a storm of bullets, causing 
considerable damage to property, and killing and 
wounding several civilians. So I had arrived - 
in time to see the rebels making a desperate 
onslaught upon the trenches and the bridge. 

In the officials’ quarters they had protected 
their windows — those most likelj^ to be in the 
line of fire — with strong double sheets of iron, 
small spaces between the sheets enabling them 
to see clearly what was going on outside at a 
minimum of risk. 

As I have said, I was just in time to see the 
Revolutionists attempt to storm the bridge and 
trenches in the face of a deadly fire with a 
bravery that one would scarcely expect in men 
who looked far more like a huge army of ill- 
kept Italian organ-grinders than soldiers. These 
rebels wore high semi-conical straw hats with a 
big brim, and were in most cases barefooted ; 
but their pluck and dash were unquestionable. 

The attack seemed to be directed chiefly upon 
the railway bridge. Time after time did the 
Revolutionists’ cavalry attempt to carry the posi- 
tion ; but the American gunner with his Hotch- 
kiss guns played havoc in their ranks, as also did 
a sweeping cross-fire from the trenches, and time 
after time the rebels were repulsed. The Govern- 
ment troops showed no less pluck. Once, indeed, 
with the enemy only a few yards from their 
trenches, they kept their places ; but finally they 
charged and drove them back with severe loss. 
In .That charge— which took place in Caledonia, 
near the bridge — amongst others, Don Juan 
Arosemena, Temistocles Dias, and Juan Antonio 
Mendoza, prominent leaders of the Revolutionists, 
fell. Hundreds of dead and wounded men, horses. 


and mules lay in and around the Caledonia Road ; 
but the losses on the Government side were but 
slight. 

The idea of a flanking movement never seemed 
to enter the heads of the rebels ; if it did, they 
made no such attempt. Every time the attack 
was frontal. The accounts I had read but a few 
months before of the slaughter of our own High- 
landers at Magersfontein came back to mind, and 
I realised how terrible must have been their task ; 
for here it was clearly shown (though on a much 
smaller scale) that determined men entrenched 
and holding good positions could withstand frontal 
attacks from twice, or even thrice, their number. 

The American artilleryman had smashed iq) the 
Revolutionists’ artillery — only two solitary pieces — 
hours before ; and, with at least three hundred 
men out of action, it could not be said that the 
rebels were getting the best of it. The small 
body of Government troops had held their own, 
and held it well, against an army that had origi- 
nally outnumbered them by three to one. 

Towards evening the firing ceased, and an 
armistice was arranged to bury the dead and 
attend to the wounded ; and, at the requisi- 
tion of the Government, the captain of H.M.S. 
Lecmder, which was then lying in the bay, promptly 
sent a surgeon and over one hundred ambulance- 
men to tend the wounded, and veiy valuable 
assistance they rendered. The surgeon of the 
French warship Sucliet^ who was in Panama, also 
gave his aid. Several foreigners in the town, the 
railway officials, and myself also assisted in carry- 
ing in the wounded. "Wliile several of the dead 
were buried, quite two hundred were laid in the 
small thatched-roofed houses scattered about the 
battlefield. 

Before noon on Wednesday the fighting was re- 
sumed, and continued during the afternoon till 
sunset, when the Government forces made a 
gallant sortie, and drove the enemy — who had, as 
on the previous day, devoted their energies to the 
storming of the bridge — as far as San Miguel. 
Firing went on at intervals throughout the night, 
until half-past four on Thursday morning, when 
General Campo Serrano and the long-expected 
Government reinforcements arrived, and detrained 
right behind the Revolutionists, whose retreat was 
thus cut off. 

Shortly after daylight on Thursday, 26th July, 
the rebel forces capitulated on condition that an 
amnesty be granted to all political offenders. 
This was agreed to by Generals Campo Serrano 
and Carlos Alban, and the Revolutionists — 
numbering nearly a thousand — surrendered, with 
their arms and ammunition. The killed and 
wounded on both sides amounted to about seven 
hundred, but quite four-fifths of this number were 
Revolutionists. 

The American gunner was rather badly wounded 
in the leg ; but, in spite of this and a bad attack 
of fever, he stuck to his guns till the end ; and 
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there is no doubt that the honour of the Govern- 
ment victory was largely due to him. 

For the relief of the wounded on both sides the 
surgeon and ambulance corps of the Leancler worked 
splendidly. Indeed, had they been tending their 
own countrymen they could not have behaved 
more kindly. The dead were crowded into the 
houses round about, and arrangements made for 
their cremation, which, on account of the yellow- 
fever then very prevalent in the town, was 
considered the safest means of disposing of them. 

At the Grand Central Hotel I met my fellow- 
travellers of a few days before. They had not 
yet recovered from the shock of the death of their 
countryman, who, by the way, had been conveyed 
to one of the hotels during the armistice of 
Tuesday night for burial the following morning. 
They told’ me that on the day they had rushed 
out of the station they had taken a road leading 
to the beach, but even there bullets kept dropping 
around them. Launching a boat, they had pulled 
out into the bay, and sweltered under the hot 
sun till evening ; then, taking advantage of the 
cessation of hostilities, they came ashore, tired and 
sick. 

I visited the battlefield on the following Sunday 
morning, for the purpose of taking photographs, 
and found the work of cremation was still going on. 


The odour at times, when the wind blew in my 
direction, was sadly op2:)ressive ; but when one 
visits the scene of a stiff battle that has been 
fought but a couple of days before, and the slain 
are being burnt, one must not be too fastidious. 

There was scarcely a house thak did not bear 
testimony to the recent fighting, and the railway 
station had suffered as much as any of them, one 
of the signal-boxes being smashed to pieces. In 
one house near the battlefield a pitiful sight was 
seen. A man had barricaded himself in, with his 
wife and four children ; but as the fragile walls 
had offered little or no resistance to the terrible 
Mauser bullets, his wife had been killed by one 
of them. When discovered, the wretched man 
was almost a maniac ; his children, in the agony 
of fear, clinging about his neck and body like 
the serpents round Laocoon. 

In the earlier days of the fight, when at one 
time the downfall of Panama seemed inevitable, 
one of the Government generals had cleared out 
on board the English man-of-war, together with 
other Government officials. Learning a few days 
later that his side was more than holding its 
own, he promptly returned ; and, being charged 
with cowardice, he seized a rifle and jumped into 
the trenches, where he fought side by side with 
the men he should have commanded. . 


AN OLD FLORENTINE CUSTOM. 


i 






one who- has been in Florence 
during the Easter season can fail 
to have witnessed the strange cere- 
mony which on Holy Saturday 
takes place in the Cathedral Square, 
and which is known as Lo Bcoi^ino 
del Oarro, or the Explosion of the Car. Early in 
the morning a huge black chariot or car, gaily 
decked out with innumerable squibs or fireworks 
in the form of pink-and-white flowers, and sur- 
mounted by a large triumphal crown, is draAvn 
up before the great central door of the Cathedral. 
The car is connected with the high altar by a 
stout wire running right up the long nave ; and 
punctually as twelve o’clock strikes the figure of 
a dove, to which is attached a blazing squib, is 
sent down the wire from the altar. By means of 
it the fireworks on the car are ignited ; and, 
amidst the noise of exploding crackers and the 
joyful clanging of the Cathedral bells, the dove 
is drawn back to the altar. Its course is watched 
with breathless interest not only by strangers 
from all parts, but by great crowds of peasants 
from the surrounding countiy, for upon the 
prosier descent and return of the doA^e depends 
— so they belieA'-e — the success of the coming 
haiu^est. When, then — as this year Avas fortu- 
nately the case — eA^erything Avorks smoothly, there 
is great rejoicing ; and it is amidst general signs 


of satisfaction that four magnificent white oxen 
from the dairy-farm in the Cascine are yoked to 
the car, and drag it off to the Via del Procon- 
solo, Avhere the remaining fireAvorks are let off. 

It is not easy to discover Avhat is the true 
origin and meaning of this strange custom, Avhich, 
hoAveA^er he may inAvardly sinile at it, no true 
Florentine Avould for a moment think of discon- 
tinuing ; but, according • to a humble fly-leaf sold 
for a sou in the Piazza 'during the proceedings, 
the popular belief is someAvhat to the folloAving 
effect : 

A certain Pazzo or Pazzino of the Pazzi, the 
head of an old Florentine family, Avho had 
accompanied Godfrey of Bouillon on his Crusade 
to the Holy Land, succeeded in being the first 
to set foot on the Avails of Jerusalem, and in 
planting there the Christian vexillum or banner. 
Godfrey, anxious to reAvard the proAvess of this 
braA’^e soldier, encircled his broAv Avith a mural 
croAvn, granted him a coat-of-arms comjDOsed of 
fiA^e crosses and tAvo dolphins, and presented him 
Avith three stones from the Holy Sei^ulchre. 
When, accordingly, Pazzo returned to Florence, 
he entered the city in great state, seated on a 
magnificent car, of Avhich that noAv in use is 
believed to be only a rejiroduction ; Avhile the 
three stones Avere carefully preserved as the source 
Avhence . the Holy Fire might be draAvn for the 
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faitlifiil at Easter. But alas for tlie popular 
belief ! For, as our veracious cliroiiicler goes on 
to point out, is it not tlie case that at tlie time 
referred to neitlier mural crowns nor triumj)lis 
were any longer in use ; that the stones of the 
Holy Sepulchre were calcareous and not siliceous, 
as are those still preserved in the Church of the 
SS. Apostoli ; and, finally, that the car which 
.was in use at the ceremony U23 till 1690 was 
not adorned, like the new one that in that year 
took its ^dace, with 2 Dictures of the ex^doits of 
any Pazzi whatsoever in Palestine ! 

We must fall back, therefore, according to this 
same authority, on a sim 2 )ler but more veracious 
origin for the custom. And the suggestion that 
is made is, that a certain member of the Pazzi 
family did succeed in bringing back with him 
from Palestine three holy stones, not, however, 
from the SejDulchre, but gathered on the Mount 
of Olives, with which iDojDular fancy came to 
associate the production of the Holy Fire ; and 


that in order to assist in its distribution to the 
faithful the Pazzi had a great car made, so con> 
structed as to carry lighted candles at the sides, 
torches at the corners, and on the summit a 
great brazier of fire. No mention is made of the 
part the dove now plays in the 2 )i’oceedings, or 
of the important influence its movements may 
have U 2 )on the coining season ; but these, after 
all, are details which the imagination or jiious 
fancy of each onlooker may fill up for himself, 
if, as may very well be doubted, he ever troubles 
himself about the origin of the jiractice at all. 

The interesting thing is that a practice, which 
consists x^Nncipally in the explosion of fireworks 
in broad daylight, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Cathedral, and which is actually jiart 
of a religious , service (for it follows immediately 
ujDon High Mass and the beautiful ceremony of the 
blessing of the water in the ancient Bajitistery), 
should have lingered on so long in so enlightened 
a city as Florence. 


LODGING-HOUSES, OLD AND NEW. 


Dickens’s ‘threepenny rojpe’ up 
West End hotels was, in 
Dickens’s dav, a verv loner ladder 


A house containing seven small rooms has been 


Dickens’s day, a very long ladder 
lodging-house way. It is 
QYen a much longer ladder in our 
day, and. there are more s 2 )okes in 
it. At the to'p end of it hotel accommodation 
has gone uj) immensely in its range, while at the 
other end, although we no longer have exactly 
the ‘three^Denny rope,’ we have in many 2 )laces 
the t^yopenny and iDeiiny beds of the Salvation 
Army and the free night’s shelter of such institu- 
tions as Medland Hall, 

It used to be an unbroken gradation all the 
way wp ; but in 1851 an act of Parliament cut 
the ladder in two, and dropped the lower half 


down to the designation of ‘ common lodging- 


houses,’ thus definitely marking them off from the 
lodging-houses that are not ‘common,’ and from 
the boarding-houses and hotels above. Since 1851 
the worst of common lodging-houses have not 
been quite what they formerly were in any of 
our large centres of poimlation. Until that year 
there had been no legal regidation at aU for 
these qfiaces. Any kind of house took in all sorts 
of people, young and old, male and female, 
beggars and thieves, blind fiddlers and coster- 
mongers, tramjis and ‘high filers,’ hawkers and 
chimney-sweeps, paper-boys and flower-girls, 
street-sweepers and broken-down actors. All 
comers would be taken in, and might sleep as 
they could. There were many lodging-houses in 
London in which the beds Avere mere heaps of 
rags, filthy and verminous beyond description, but 
A\hich ahvays filled up as night came on, and in 
, the Avinter-time, at least, Avere usually packed. 


found to have taken in sixty adults, besides any 
niunber of children. A parlour measuring eighteen 
feet by ten feet has been described as liaAdng its 
floor coA^ered Avith beds of straAA", Avith rags and 
shavings, and haAdng tAventy-seven adult inmates, 
male and female, thirty-one children, and several 
dogs, air and light being systematically excluded. 
Another room, tAvelve feet by ten feet, vA^as found 
to have six beds on the floor, and in these six 
beds Avere thirty-tAvo sleepers of all sorts. Such 
jfiaces AA^ere not rare exce 2 )tions ; they AA^ere very 
common indeed. Anybody could keej) a lodging- 
house under any conditions he pleased ; and, 
though there Avere some better managed than 
others, they AA^'ere most of them the resort of 
thieves and prostitutes, of the drunken and the 
dissolute, of the desperate and reckless, and their 
moral and j)hysical atmosphere Avas sim^fiy jDesti- 
lential. In many cases the keepers of such jhaces 
Avere peo2)le of the Avorst 2)ossible character — 
bullies and thieves and the accomplices in every 
sort of rascality. Their houses Avere often specially 
provided AAdth facilities for concealing stolen 
j)erty, and for enabling thieves to get aAvay in the 
event of the police putting in an appearance. No 
sooner Avould an ofiicer ajDjDear at the front door 
than a signal AA^ould be given, and a common 
‘ kitchen ’ full of people Avould be instantly cleared. 
The inmates Avould disajDpear, as AA^as described by 
one Avho had AAutnessed it, just as SAA^arms of 
cockroaches in a dark room vanish the moment a 
light is brought in. 

The Common Lodging-houses Act of 1851 put 
these jfiaces eA^eryAAhere under the inspection of 
the local authorities, Avhom it enijDOAvered to make 
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siicli regulations as miglit be tliouglit desirable ; 
and since tlien all sorts of moral and physical 
evils have been very much abated. No person 
can now keep a common lodging-house who can- 
not give satisfactory evidence of respectable 
character. There must be no harbouring of 
thieves or receiving of stolen property. Proper 
sejDaration of sexes must be made. Only a strictly 
limited number of lodgers can be taken in. The 
premises ' must be duly inspected, approved, and 
registered. Notice must be given of any infectious 
or contagious illness. An adecjuate water-supj)ly 
must be provided, every part of the premises 
must be kept clean, and twice a year the walls 
and ceilings must be whitewashed. Moreover, all 
such places are liable to constant insj^ection, and 
anything found seriously amiss may involve heavy 
fine and forfeiture of license. 

Under this stringent public control all common 
lodging-houses have been much improved, and 
some of the best of them have now buildings 
Si^ecially set up for the purpose, and very well 
managed. Till very recently, however, they have 
all been run for the sole and simple purpose of 
getting out of them all the profit they could be 
made to yield ; and though the improvement has 
been immense, they have still remained, even tlie 
best of them, very dreary and depressing ‘homes,’ 
presenting much that is sickening in its de- 
gradation, and repulsive in their sq^ualid desti- 
tution of everything necessary for real comfort, 
or of everything tending to improvement and 
civilisation. 

Of late years, however, philanthropists have been 
recognising the vital importance of home condi- 
tions ; and among other efforts to improve these 
conditions, attempts have been made entirely to 
remodel the common lodging-house. Twent}^ years 
ago and more Mr Eobert Burns led the way in 
Glasgow, and since then London and Southamp- 
ton, Manchester, Liverpool, and one or two other 
places, have followed this very successful lead 
in providing really good lodging-houses for the 
poorest of those able to j)ay anything at all. 

London at the present time affords the finest 
examples of what may be done in this way, and 
seems to have awakened an interest in the subject 
not only in most of the great towns in the king- 
dom, but on the Continent and in America. It 
was reckoned a year or two back there were in the 
Metropolis five hundred and ninety-three common 
lodging-houses, sheltering somewhere about twenty 
thousand people — men, women, and children. Up 
till 1893 all these places in London were of the 
old type, improved as we have seen, but run 
entirely for profit. Eor some time before that, 
however, two movements had been set on foot 
for combining philanthropy and 5 per cent. — or 
something near it ; and the London County 
Council and Lord Eowton set about practical ex- 
periment' at about the same time. The London 
County Coimcil spent ’ twenty-two thousand pounds 


in putting up in a very crowded neighbourhood 
of central London a lodging-house containing three 
hundred and twenty-four beds, eacli in its own 
cubicle. The charge at first was fivepence a night 
for a clean and comfortable bed, the use of a 
large and well-appointed day-room, a good fire, 
apparatus for cooking food, and excellent accom- 
modation for jjersonal cleanliness and for washing 
clothes. Hundreds flocked in to take advantage 
of this institution from the first, and it has 
always filled well. It Avas soon found, however, 
that rather too much money had been spent for 
the number accommodated. It Avas essential that 
the place should pay all its expenses, a. small 
interest on capital, and so much a year to a 
sinking-fund as Avould extinguish the outlay in 
fifty years. In order to do this Avith three hun- 
dred and tAventy-four beds it Avas found necessary 
to raise the charge to sixj^ence a night. 

The other scheme had already got in advance 
of this, and at the time of the opening of the 
County Council institution the first of the EoAvton 
Houses had been opened and had already proved 
a decided success. This scheme had been elabo- 
rated by Lord EoAvton and Sir Eichard Tarrant. 
Lord EoAvton Avas better known at one time as 
Mr Montagu Corry, secretary to Lord 

Beaconsfield. He is a man of just OA^er sixty years 
of age, of pleasant bearing and kindly disposition, 
and he very shreAvdly conceived the idea that 
capital might easily make a safe 5 per cent, and 
do an immense amount of good by setting up 
model lodging-houses in A^'anous parts of London. 
This enterprise has noAv become a limited liability 
company ; but its inception Avas Lord EoAvton’s, 
and it Avas he Avho found and risked the neces- 
sary capital of thirty thousand pounds. He had 
the good fortime to secure the co-operation of Sir 
Eichard Farrant, the chairman or Auce-chairman 
and managing director of tAVo or three companies 
that have been engaged for many years 'past in 
setting uj) labourers’, artisans’, and middle-class 
dAvellings. He had thus acquired a great amount 
of experience ; and he and Lord EoAVton certainly 
managed to set up in the neighbourhood of 
Yauxhall the finest model common lodging-house 
London or any other place had ever seen. A 
‘common lodging-house’ it Avas generally called, 
but Avhen the Avriter of this once used the ex- 
pression in conA^ersation Avith Sir Eichard Farrant, 
he Avas promptly pulled up. 

‘ They are not common lodging-houses,’ said the 
practical genius of this movement, Avith Avell- 
feigiied severity. ‘ No, certainly not ; they are 
poor men’s hotels. Every inmate has his oavii 
slee^ung apartment. They have no dormitories in 
common. Do you suppose Ave would haA^e our 
beautiful j)Lces daubed over Avith Avhitewash 
tAAuce a year? No; they are just as much hotels 
as Claridge’s or the Metropole.’ 

There are three of these y)Lces actually going 
noAAq and a fourth Avill shortly be opened. The 
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first, at yaiixliall, started in 1893, contains four 
hundred and seventy-five beds ; the second, in 
the neighbourhood of King’s Cross, six hundred 
and seventy-seven ; the third, close to Mr Si^ur- 
geon’s Tabernacle in Newington Butts, eight hun- 
dred and five beds ; and the new one in course 
of erection at Hammersmith will be of aljout the 
same size. All these ‘hotels’ of course differ in 
details. They have to be adapted to their posi- 
tions and to the land available, and cannot all be 
set up on the same plan ; but they have their 
main characteristics in common. 

The newest completed Rowton House is the one 
at Newington Butts. It is a good, substantial, 
dark-red brick building, with an ornamental 
frontage two hundred and fourteen feet long 
overlooking a small public pleasure-ground. Its 
eight hundred and five beds each occupy a 
separate ‘cubicle’ having its own external window. 
Six stories of these tiny bedrooms, each comjffete 
in itself, are arranged right and left of corridors 
running round three sides of a j)arallelogram 
enclosing a courtyard fifty-eight feet wide, and 
open at the south-east end so as to admit sun- 
light to every bedroom window in the house, for 
‘where the sun does not come, the doctor does.’ 
Each cubicle is provided with an iron bedstead 
fitted with wire-woven mattresses, a horsehair 
mattress and bolster, blankets, sheets, and quilt, 
and each is with a chair, shelf, and 

clothes-trunk. A man can lie here snug, clean, 
and comfortable, and in comxffete privacy, for 
sixpence a night ; and on turning out in the 
morning he will find on the floors below, and in 
the basement of the building, comforts and con- 
veniences, luxuries and indulgences, not always to 
be found in hotels of considerable pretensions. 
There are the most complete and luxurious lava- 
tories and bath-rooms, feet-washing accommoda- 
tion, and dressing-rooms. There is a shop on the 
premises where good food, cooked or uncooked, 
can be purchased at low prices. There is a 
scullery lined with ivory -glazed bricks, and 
elaborately fitted up with enamelled sinks, plate- 
racks, teak drainage-boards, and hot and cold 
water supply, and well provided with crockery 
and cooking utensils free to all inmates. There 
is a dining-room with a floor- space of five thou- 
sand three hundred superficial feet, and iron- 
framed, teak-topped tables at which four hundred 
and forty men can dine at once. In recesses of 
this great room there are four cooking-ranges 
with ovens, hot-plates, and grills, and plenty of 
boiling water. Those who prefer to cook their 
own food can prepare it in the adjoining scullery, 

' bring it to one of these ranges, and from there to 
the tables. 

Apart from meals and cookery there is a fine 
smoking-room, which, like the dining-room, is 
ornamented by a high dado of cream and choco- 
late tinted glazed bricks and by excellent pictures 
on the walls. There are glazed faience mantels 


and overmantels, beneath which in winter-time 
two good fires send out a cheerful glow ; and 
there are seats and tables for about one hundred 
men. Besides a sitting-room there is a bright 
and beautiful reading-room, with pictures on the 
walls and well-filled bookcases, and magazines 
and 2 Daj)ers on the tables. There are many other 
features of the place well worth notice if sj^ace 
jDermitted — lifts and larders, linen-rooms and 
blanket-rooms, an open-air smoking lounge, locker- 
rooms, with a locker small or large for every 
inmate, fumigating and drying rooms, a lodgers’ 
wash-house, a barber’s shop, a tailor’s shop, a shoe- 
maker’s shop, a parcel - room, a boot - cleaning 
room, tables for brushing clothes, and so on. 
Every conceivable requirement of the people for 
whom the places are mainly intended seems to 
have been thought of ; and Sir Richard Ear rant 
is entirely right when he insists upon it that 
they are poor men’s hotels. They are bright and 
beautiful institutions, clean, cheerful, and healthy ; 
and the only depressing feature in connection 
mth them are many of those to be foimd there. 
It is another illustration of the familiar couplet : 

■\^niere every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile. 

It is the poor, broken-do vm, degraded, ne’er-do- 
well sort of who get in here that x>i’esent 

the only -phase of sadness ; and even they are 
what they are, to a very large extent, because of 
the vile and wretched surroundings in which 
they have been brought up. These new lodging- 
houses — though they are no substitute for a com- 
fortable x^idvate home — are a splendid advance, 
and cannot fail to exert an immense influence for 
good. Comx^ared with the sort of thing to be 
found before the beneflcent act of 1851, they 
represent order and civilisation as compared with 
chaos and savagery ; and since it is now certain 
that they may be made to yield 5 x^er cent., the 
movement will no doubt be extended indefinitely. 
In the interval between the writing and the 
X^ublication of this article the great Hammersmith 
lodging - house alluded to — the fourth of the 
Rowton Houses — has been ox^ened, and a fifth 
has been put in hand in the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel. 


THE SUMMER SHOWER. 

Some sing of sunny climes, and cloudless blue 
Of bright Italian skies ; but not less fail’, 

Metliinks, an English landscape, when the air — 
Veiled in a ‘comely cloud’ in season due, 

With just a glint of sunshine peeping through — 

Gives promise of soft showers, what time the glare 
Of summer heats has made the pastures bare, 

And earth is thirsting for Heaven’s boon anew. 

How sweet to hear the first drops plashing fall 
Through the cooled air on drooping leaves and flowers, 
And feel revival shed o’er great and small ! 

Hew buds, which else had perished, spring to birth. 
So grow new virtues in man’s tearful hours, 

Which had been seared by constant joys of earth. 

J. E. P. 
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SONORA. 

By Grenville Hol^ms. 

day. The sap undergoes a process of quick fer- 
mentation, and is then ready for sale as imlqiLe^ 
a viscous, whitish liquor, more stupefying than 
intoxicating in its effects. On the west coast, 
however, the Mexicans barely even Iviiow the 
name of imlqiie. Not that the west coast people 
are teetotally inclined ; on the contrary, they 
manage to extract from the maguey a much more 
injurious beverage than known as mescal. 

To quote one of the sages of America, this latter 
liquor is ‘like Scotch whisky, seven times heated, 
with the addition of a hot chilli, a liberal dash 
of fusel -oil, and a small piece of scrap-iron 
flavouring.^ But mescal is really comparatively 
mild to either tizxoin or teguila^ which are also 
products of the prolific maguey. 

If the orange-growing, cane-raising, and cattle- 
rearing are but poorly cultivated businesses in 
Sonora, the same cannot be alleged of the great 
mineral industry. A casual inspector of the land 
would not be inclined to give even so little as a 
cent a continent for it ; but nevertheless it is 
said to be striped as thickly as a zebra ^vith ore- 
belts. Wliether or not this is the case only time 
and the promotion of many comjDanies will pro\'e ; 
but in the meantime scores of small camps already 
exist, which apj^ear to work at a profit in spite 
of the archaic simj)licity of the methods in use. 
A notable feature in these smaller mines is the 
notch-ladder system of conveying the ore from 
the interior to the pit-head. Two masts, notched 
like bear-poles, form the means of ascent and 
descent for a more or less continuous chain of 
2xeons. Each man in ascending bears iq^on his 
head a sack laden with as much as a hundred 
pounds of ore, which he deposits vdth the fore- 
man before descending again by the other pole 
into the depths. The system resembles that of a 
dock-dredger with its endless belt of buckets ; 
but, though incredibly efficient, the expense of 
human buckets, even in a land of cheajD labour, 
is a serious item. 

The labour is not, indeed, so very cheap. The 
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OUNDED on the north by the gray 
alkali deserts of Arizona, on the 
west by the blue isle-studded Gulf 
of California, on the south by the 
dense tangled jungles of Sinaloa, 
and on the east by the towering 
highlands of Chihuahua, lies the state of Sonora, 
which, although forming only about a tenth 
part of Mexico, contains very nearly the same 
number of square miles as England and Scotland 
together. A woefully scant population, rather 
less than that of thd county of Fife, is scattered 
wp and down this vast area. 

Here and there — the ‘here^ may be many 
leagues distant from the ‘ there ^ — an oasis of semi- 
cultivated land, raggedly beautiful with loaded 
orange-trees and patches of cane-brake, s^Drings np 
in startling contrast with the surrounding desert, 
where only the many-armed cactus, the warlike 
Spanish bayonet, and the maguey flourish. The 
giant cactus often arises in its hairy monstrosity 
to a height of fully fifteen feet, presenting with 
its multiple branches an appearance not unlike 
a grotesque vegetable candelabrum. 

Many people at first sight mistake the beautiful 
flowers of the spiky Spanish bayonet for tube- 
roses, which they closely resemble both in colour, 
shape, odour, and size. In California the tall stalk 
shooting from the centre of the bristling bayonets 
often bears as many as two thousand of these 
exquisite flowers ; but in Sonora one seldom finds 
a flowering specimen. 

The maguey — pronounced ma-way — is perhaps 
better known under the name of the century- 
plant. Popular opinion has it that this genus of 
aloe flowers only once in a hundred years ; but 
popular opinion in this case, as in so many others, 
is seriously at fault, for the maguey brings forth 
its blossom at least every six years. 

On the east coast and in the central proAunces 
of Mexico a drink called 2^ulg;ue is made from the 
sap of the maguey, each plant in its floAvering 
season yielding roughly about a gallon of sap a 





pay of a water-boy, who brings water for the men 
to drink, is two to three shillings. An unskilled 
l^eon gets three to four shillings, while a Mexican 
carpenter or mechanic earns ten shillings a day. 
Among Euro]3eans and Americans emi^loyed about 
the mines it is rare to find any one getting less 
than sixteen shillings ; even so humble an indi- 
\ddual as an oiler of machinery nets eighteen 
shillings. However, these wages, both for whites 
and Mexicans, are confined to Sonora ; in other 
j)arts of Mexico more normal economic conditions 
prevail. Sonora is really a place 'apart and quite 
cut off from the rest of the republic. To make 
the journey from Sonora by rail to the city of 
Mexico one actually requires to return to the 
United States and make a weary journey through 
Arizona and New Mexico to El Paso in Texas, 
whence the Mexican Central Pailway runs dovm 
to the capital. 

There are at least seven distinct tribes of 
Indians in the state, but of these only the 
Yaquis come in to work in the camps. The 
Yaquis are men of fine endurance ; though cop- 
pery in colour, their peculiar cast of features 
gives them a strong resemblance to the Japanese. 
They are excellent workers, a Yaqui being con- 
sidered to be equal in labour to at least two 
Mexicans. It therefore seems ridiculous that a 
Mexican should esteem it a most deadly 

insult to be mistaken for one of his Indian com- 
patriots, even although President Porfirio Diaz is 
himself a full-blooded Indian. 

Horses, mules, and hmvs are very cheap. The 
horses are of that small bony breed familiar in 
the Transvaal ; but the mules are generally much 
more stoutly built animals. A good horse or mule 
can be purchased for from five pounds to ten 
pounds. The biirro, or ordinary ass, is always 
api^arently in the last stages of decrepitude, 
besides being blemished by many open sores, 
which his Mexican master operates ux3on with 
a pointed stick when he desires the hurro to pro- 
gress. A curious dark stripe is always noticeable 
about their shoulders ; possibly it may be the 
last surviving sign of their descent from more 
fully striped ancestors. Burros are very plentiful 
and far from costly, the ordinary price being 
from five to ten shillings. Usually they are 
employed in teams of fourteen, hitched to hea^y 
wagons loaded with wood brought from the 
mountains, and used as fuel in the furnaces of 
mining - mills. At Minas Prietas, the greatest 
camp in north-west Mexico, one sees scores of 
these wagons at the end of each month filing in 
long procession to the mines. The cords of wood 
are stacked in seven - foot - high parallelograms 
intersected by narrow pathways. On a pitch- 
dark night it is an eerie sensation to go through a 
short-cut in the wood-piles, in which snakes and 
other reptiles are usually unpleasantly plentiful. 

Among re]Dtiles the most dreaded is the fear- 
ful helo monster (Heloderma suspectwn), a species 


of large lizard — at least lizard -like in body, I 

though the horrible -looking head, with its 
protrusive parrot - bill and fiat snake - skull, 
makes it unlike and more terrifying than any 
other Imng thing. Differing from other deadly 
rej)tiles, its poison does not lie in its fangs, 
and there is some difficulty about locating it. 

There do not seem to be many authentic cases 
of recovery from the effects of its bite, so that 
the universal terror of it is not inexplicable. ^ 

Eattlesnakes, coral-snakes, and curagos infest the 
stony places in the deserts, but rarely enter the 
busy camps. The curago attains a goodly length, 
sometimes as much as nine feet, but is quite 
harmless and very sluggish in its movements. It 
gets its name from the cruciform mark in white 
upon its forehead, on account of which the 
superstitious country-people will not harm it. 
Erequently, indeed, it is treated as a household 
pet. 

Centipedes, scorpions, and tarantulas are also 
common, growing to a great size. Though they 
sometimes prove deadly to children, they are 
rarely fatal to adults. > 

Disease is rife in all the centres where many 
people are gathered together. The scourge of 
smallj)Ox and enteric fever is perjDetually present ; 
while gringos — that is, Americans, or Europeans — 
suffer terribly from dysentery. 

The life of the people in the isolated haciendas 
or farms is one of great simplicity. The vacgueros 
are fine healthy fellows, good shots, and excellent 
horsemen ; but in the camps it is sadly different, 
and the long rows of gambling-booths or mescal 
dens tell their own tale. 

The wholesale trade of Sonora is largely in the 
hands of the Germans, who have erected com- 
modious warehouses at Guaymas, the ' seaport on 
the Gulf, and started manufactories for the pro- 
duction of sugar, beer, tobacco, and pottery in 
different parts of the state ; but the retail traders 
are the Chinese, of whom hundreds make Sonora 
a convenient route to quietly edge their way into 
the United States, from which by law they are 
ostensibly excluded. Among the Chinese a curi- 
ous feature is the complete absence of any woman- 
kind. In fact, it is only in the Chinatovm of 
San Erancisco that they show themselves as 
though they were at home in China. 

Erequent lotteries take place among the China- 
boys. These are more serious affairs than the 
ordinary daily gambles at fan-tan, for the pool is 
so well subscribed to that the lucky winner 
makes enough to return to his native land and 
establish himself there as a man of substance. It 
is an almost tragic sight to watch the strained 
yellow faces, old and young, that cluster round 
the pool. Yet after it is all over they are so 
impassive that you forget the intense emotions 
that for a moment revealed to you the China- 
man’s home-sickness. 

Erom across the United States border many 
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strange wayfarers come into Sonora — mostly men 
Svanted’ for cattle-lifting, horse-stealing, sheriff- 
shooting, or less creditable adventures. The pre- 
sence of so many of these individuals makes for 
liveliness of a kind. One or two per cent, 
of Frenchmen remind you that Mexico was 
once overrun by the troops of France, and 


that many Frenchmen still emigrate to the 
ancient land of the Aztecs. A few Germans, 
always unsuitably attired for the great heat, 
make money unobtrusively, and do not dispute 
with the Americans who boldly ‘ guess ^ that 
when Mexico is good enough to grab, ‘God's 
Country' will annex it. 


THE LOYE AFFAIRS OF JULIES ST A REEK 


CHAPTER XIV. 



[UNT BEE ! ' cried Eonald Somer- 
ville, bursting into Beatrice’s 
room one morning, ‘ I do wish 
you would take us over to Kis- 
singen to-day. There’s a brake 
starting about three o’clock that 


gets back about nine.’ 

‘ I should like it very well,’ said Beatrice ; 
‘but wasn’t there some talk of your going to see 
a cricket-match with the Professor?’ 

Ronald’s face was a study. Deep-rooted Anglo- 
Saxon contempt for the foreigner spoke in every 
line of it. 

‘In the innocence of his heart the poor old 
fellow took me once to see their so-called cricket 
at Wurzburg. Defend me from ever having to 
witness it again ! I don’t want to hurt the 
Professor’s feelings ; but I can hardly help show- 
ing my pity for the poor fellows who have no 
better idea of the game than that!’ 

Beatrice laughed. She had often argued with 
her nephew, but found it impossible to comdnce 
him that any manly qualities could be possessed 
by young men whose idea of enjoyment seemed 
to be to drive in a long procession of hired 
carriages to a beer-garden, and there sit and 
drink all day. There was too much of the 
British schoolboy in him to enable him to under- 
stand any other ideal of life than his ovm. 

Frau Hofmann was easily j)ersuaded to accom- 
pany them to Kissingen, for she dearly loved 
to get a peep at the fashionable world, see the 
costumes of the rich Americans, and catch sight 
of some of the royal' or distinguished ^dsitors 
who were pretty sure to be there. 

After lunching at the ‘Saline’ in the salt-im- 
pregnated air, and coming down the river in one 
of the queer little boats, listening to the band in 
the Kurgarten, and watching the guests, Frau 
Hofmann bought one of the local iiapers to see 
who was staying at the hotels- just then, and 
studied the ‘Visitors’ List.’ 

‘Here are some compatriots of, yours, Fraulein,’ 
she said to Beatrice : ‘ Lord George Bartlett, Lady 
Alicia Bartlett.’ 

‘ Oh ! I know them,’ cried Beatrice ; ‘ at least I 
have met them once or twice.’ 

Frau Hofmann gazed at her with awe and 
increased respect. To know an English lord 1 


and not to seem in the least proud of the fact — 
ach ! it was wonderful. 

‘ Perhaps you will meet him,’ she suggested. 

Beatrice devoutly hoped not ; but she took up 
the paper when Frau Hofmann had finished with 
it, and looked again at the list. Dovm at the 
bottom were two names that caught her eye : liirs 
Trevanion and i\Irs Lessingham I 

She started so that the paper fell to the 
ground. Was he here with them ? With trem- 
bling fingers she picked up the paper and turned 
to the page again. Ho, there was no mention of 
Dr Standen among the visitors ; and her pulse, 
that seemed to have been suddenly arrested, re- 
sumed its beat. 

She had not heard from the Court for some 
time, nor indeed had she written ; but she 
thought it strange that Effie should not have 
let her know they were coming to Kissingen, 
which was near enough to Wurzburg for a 
meeting to be easily arranged. 

Beatrice hesitated what to do. Should she 
make known her presence to them, or should she 
wait for them to take the initiative ? She was 
very unwilling to thrust herself where she possibly 
might not be wanted, and she felt that Effie 
could easily have written to her had she chosen ; 
on the other hand, a mighty craving arose 'within 
her to hear something of Julius Standen — ^just to 
hear his name mentioned ; and the strength of 
the cra'ving frightened her. She had hoped and 
believed she was learning to think less about him ; 
but the way her heart had beat to suffocation at 
the thought of his being near comdnced her that 
her feelings were not so much deadened as she 
had thought. 

She was still debating what she should do, and 
hearing without heeding Frau Hofmann’s chatter, 
as they strolled together up and dovm the path, 
when a sudden turn brought her face to face 
with Mrs Trevanion and Lady Alicia Bartlett. 

‘My dear Beatrice,’ the former cried, ‘wbat 
an unexpected delight to meet you here ! Effie 
has been going every day to write and ask you 
to come over, and I cannot think why she has ■ 
procrastinated so long. But you know her way. 
Wliere are you staying? and how long have you 
been here V 

Beatrice answered her questions as soon as she 
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could get a word in, and introduced lier com- 
panions, after which the whole party sat down 
together under the trees. 

^ You must have been surprised to see me here,^ 
Mrs Trevanion went on. ‘ I thought Effie wanted 
a change of scene after — after some occurrences of 
which I will tell you later ; and as Lady Alicia 
and her brother were coming here, we decided to 
join them.^ 

‘And where is Effie?’ asked Beatrice. 

‘ Oh, she has gone out riding with Lord George 
and Mrs Wilton.’ 

‘ And is Dr Standen here too ? ’ Beatrice got out 
at last. 

‘No, no,’ said Mrs Trevanion. Then lowering 
her voice so as to be inaudible to the rest of the 
party : ‘ Don’t talk about him ! I was never so 
disai)pointed in any one in my life. I could 
not have believed he would have turned out so 
narrow-minded and prejudiced, so harsh in his 
judgments, and so bigoted in his scepticism.’ 

Beatrice’s breath was so taken away by this — 
to her — sudden change in Mrs Trevanion’s senti- 
ments that she hardly knew what she murmured ; 
but fortunately the elder lady was always too 
much absorbed in her own conversation to notice 
the way in which it affected others. She went 
on talking about their journey, what she had 
suffered, and what attention she had received, 
until the time approached when the start home- 
ward for Briickenau had been arranged. 

Erau Hofmann, though inwardly swelling with 
pride and importance at having become acquainted 
vdth a member of the real English nobility, had 
no mind to lose their return fare and be compelled 
to hire another carriage to get home ; and so they 
parted, Mrs Trevanion promising to bring Effie 
soon to see them at Briickenau. 

Accordingly a few days afterwards they came ; 
but if Beatrice hoped to hear anything from Effie 
about the cause of Mrs Trevanion’s evident animus 
against her former favourite she was disappointed. 
, She chattered a great deal about their travels ; 
but directly the conversation turned to Penruth 
or their mutual friends, she became uneasy and 
sought to change its course. 

Beatrice was much puzzled by her behaviour. 
Had she any inkling of what had happened? 


Did she know that her friend had, all unwittingly, 
robbed her of her fianc^^s love? Hardly, for she 
Avas cA^eii more friendly, more caressing than ever 
toAvards Beatrice. Only she so evidently Avanted 
to avoid all questioning on the subject of her 
engagement that Beatrice, not being one of those 
people Avdio loA^e to probe the tenderest points in 
their neighbour’s consciousness Avith the sharp 
blades of their persistent questions, left her in 
peace ; though, AAffien she Avas gone, she Avearied 
herself in fruitless conjectures as to Avhat could 
be the cause of her unAAmnted reticence. 

They met tAvo or three times before Mrs 
TreA^anion left Kissengen for Munich, Avhich Avas 
to be their next halting-place ; but the odd con- 
straint in Effie’s manner still remained. She Avas 
never quite her old natural self Avith Beatrice noAv. 
Only at the last moment before they left did she 
giA^e her friend a clue to her state of mind. 

‘I AAush I Avas as strong and braA^e as you are, 
Beatrice,’ she said. ‘ You Avon’t blame me Avhen 
jmu hear all — Avill you ? I Avould not like you to 
think badly of me, but you don’t knoAv Avhat a 
hard time I haA^e had.’ 

‘ You are talking in riddles to AAdiich I have no 
key,’ said Beatrice. ‘Tell me, dear, Avhat it is 
that’s AA^rong.’ 

‘No, no, not noAv,’ said Effie hastily. ‘I Avill 
Avrite.’ Then, hurriedly kissing her friend, she 
rejoined the rest of the party. 

By-the-bye, Beatrice,’ she called out just before 
the carriage drove off, ‘ Ave liaA^e had some • bad 
neAvs from Penruth’ 

Beatrice’s heart seemed to stand still, and a 
mist of darkness gathered before her eyes. 

‘You remember Miss Caradoc?’ Effie’s A^oice 
Avent on, and she came back to the Avorld again — 
the liAung, inoving Avorld, in Avhich the sun shone 
and the birds sang, and AvhIch Avas not darkened 
all at once by a sudden calamity. ‘She is A^ery 
ill, and from Avhat Ave hear there is little chance 
of her recovery.’ 

Beatrice took shame to herself for the relief 
she felt. She remembered Miss Caradoc’s kind- 
ness and sympathy at one of the hardest moments 
of her life. 

‘I am sorry,’ she said. ‘I liked her so much, 
and I do hope she Avill get better.’ 


BLIND I-IOESES AND FALSE TAILS. 


By J. Bainbridge. 


don there are scores of totall 
l>lhid liarness-horses and scores c 
perfectly sighted harness -horse 
Avearing false tails p>assing alon 
the countless thoroughfares daily year in yea 
out. 


There is no demand for blind saddle-horses, of 
course, albeit they can honestly be ranked Avith 
the kindest, the handiest, and the best-mannered 
hacks anybody could Avish for. This is Avrit 
large upon the basis of my AAude personal 
knoAvledge of them. One of the handsomest and 
most admired horses ever seen in Rotten Roa\; 
AA^as a jet-black mare I rode there eA^ery fine day 
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during the season a quarter of a century ago, 
and she was quite blind ; but as an indication 
of her intelligence and haj^piness, and the confi- 
dence she had in her rider, she frequently tossed 
up her pretty head and gave a loud ringing neigh 
— a horse’s joyous shout, and a sure sign there is 
not, in the everyday sense, much amiss with that 
horse — and moved and carried herself like a prize- 
winner. She loved to be patted and talked to, 
for the jpoor dear could do almost anything 
except see and talk ; and we read and studied 
each other’s thoughts and desires as though we 
were akin. 

I often meet with - blind horses attached to 
vans, carts, cabs, and occasionally to a few private 
carriages. Induced by his sagacity, a blind horse 
lifts all his feet considerably higher than before 
he lost his sight, and 23uts them down Avith 
great caution all round ; his ears are ever moving 
and on the alert to catch and obey his master’s 
voice, and he answers to the gentlest touch of the 
reins ; the Avhq) he neither needs nor receives ; and, 
as if it Avere so ordained by the Supreme Being, 
he j)uts his entire trust in the master he seems 
to know is his truest and best friend. I have 
observed, in London and elseAvhere, innumerable 
proofs of the greatest kindness of driA'-ers and 
grooms to their blind horses, and feel sure this 
expert report Avill be gladly noted by the A^ery 
excellent E.S.P.O.A. 

None are so susceptible of touch and sound as 
those Avho are absolutely sightless. In the eighties 
Tattersall’s horse sales Avere regularly attended by 
a blind dealer in horses, aaEo bought animals of 
his OAAm j)ersonal selecting only. The points he 
questioned his attendant-com^Danion about Avere 
few ; all the rest he did himself AAuth his sensi- 
tive fingers and hands Avhen examining a horse, 
and by his acute hearing Avhile a horse Avas being 
Avalked and trotted j)ast him. I never kneAv him 
to buy a ‘Avrong un.’ His son is now one of the 
largest buyers and most respected horse-dealers in 
the United Kingdom. 

False tails are extensively made for horses, 
old favourites especially, Avhose caudal appendages 
2)resent a Avorn-out and moth-eaten apjDearance, 
like Petruchio’s ‘ old mothy saddle ’ and his pro- 
digiously mothy get-up {Taming of the SJireWy iii. 2). 
They are also Avorn by funeral horses, and by other 
horses of exquisite outline selected for a i)articular 
kind of Avork, but Avhich are someAvhat spoiled in 
a^qDearance by the 2 )ossession of a rat-tail (bald 
like a rat’s). These useful a 2 )pliances, liOAveA^er, 
are not constructed exclush^ely for harness-horses. 
I have seen roAvs of bogus tails, artistically joined 
on to the cru]pper, hanging up in a cavalry bar- 
racks ready for instant service, being slipped 
on just like a finger-stall. The ‘fine ends’ or 
false tails used by nobody but ‘horse cojDers’ 
or loAV sA\d.ndlers are most ingeniously fastened 
on the auimal’s bare back by invisible means. 
A dealer in horses never looks at a horse Avith 


a bad tail, and he alAA^ays goes to the best market 
only. 

While staying in the country, a neighbour in- 
vited me to accompany him to a small horse-fair 
across the rwer, as he AA^anted to i^urchase a 
young cart-horse. I arranged to go Avith him, and 
asked, ‘ Will you take a A^eterinary surgeon Avith 
you?’ ‘No. Would you?’ ‘Certainly, in your 
case, for a horse might have a diseased heart, or 
some other internal or latent complaint, Avhich I 
don’t think you could detect. Don’t you go to 
an unknoAvn man and buy a “faked” horse.’ 
‘Is that so? Well, listen to this and don’t you 
forget it, because I bought the patent : If a man 
Avants to slide a “faked” horse on me he must 
be an early riser.’ 

On arriving at the fair Ave had a look round, 
and then my friend stoj^x^ed short and closely 
eyed a big, heaAy, useful - looking cart-horse. 
‘ That looks a good Avorker, all over,’ he said ; 
‘and if he had another mane, and another tail, 
and a Avhite off-hind-heel, I Avould say he Avas 
my old Ginger I sold five months ago.’ ‘ Did 
you really have a horse Avith tAA^o manes and 
tAvo tails?’ I inquired innocently. ‘I meant a 
different mane and a different tail.’ ‘ Which, 
in the main, is a different tale,’ I most humbly 
remarked. 

Ignoring that mild echo, my companion marched 
up to the horse and looked in its mouth. 
‘What age do you call it?’ I asked. ‘You 
liaA^e a look, and tell me Avhat you make it.’ 
‘Many men Avould call it a six-year mouth,’ I 
ansAvered, after a quick ins 2 )ection. ‘ I say it 
is six-year-old,’ chimed my ally ; and, turning to 
the A’-endor, asked him, ‘IVliat age is this horse?’ 
‘Six off,’ re^ffied the man. ‘Hoav far off'?’ I 
AA^anted to knoAv. As a response to my inquiry, 
and as a very 2)ersonal favour, that AA^orthy seller 
shot me a side-glance meant for my instant 
decapitation. I may here exj^lain that a six- 
year-old is ‘six off’ AAdien just OA^er six, and 
‘rising seven’ AAdien nearer seven than six, and 
so on eA^ery year. 

‘ What ’s the 2>rice ? ’ whispered my neighbour 
to the man. ‘ Thirty-five guineas is the price, 
an’ fiA^e shillin’s the runner, an’ durt cheap at 
that. It’s a real good ’oss, a luAdy Avurkir 
in heA^ery AA^ay, an’ as soun’ as a noo silvur 
bell, I gives ye me solium Avird oa^ ’onour, man 
to man. It ’s a sixty-ginnea ’oss proii’ly ; but 
as I bort it cheap hoff th’ breedir hisself, AA^ot 
AA^anted money bad, I ken sell it cheap. Thirty- 
fiA^e ginneas is the jirice — take it or leave it.’ 
With that definite finish the eloquent orator 
moA^'ed away AAuth a fine dramatic air of siqireme 
independence. 

My comrade next examined the horse for 
himself — I stood back and reserved my breath — 
and finally he, after immense haggling Avith the 
A^'endor, bought the horse for thirty-one guineas, 
and five s hilli ngs for the riuiner, the attendant 
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who runs with a horse to show its action and 
paces. 

The purchaser, his own stableman with the 
horse, and I then bent our steps towards the 
ferry-boat, homeward bound. We boarded the 
boat safely, and on reaching the opposite landing- 
place our good ship bumjDed the pier so heavily 
that the noble steed was thrown down on his 
broadside, with his legs jammed against the side 
of the boat. Then, as the animal could not re- 
lease its legs, the owner, his man, and I took 
hold of its tail to pull the beast clear. ‘Now, 
altogether,’ shouted my comi^anion. We obeyed 
liis command with a good heart and with such 
iidelity that at the first tug we three fell in a 
heap on the deck, each man grasping that tail. 
We had pulled the tail off! The stableman was 
the first to rise, and on viewing the horse and 
its own. proper tail he immediately exclaimed, 

‘ Lor ! ain’t ’e got ole Ginger’s paint-brush [a very 
short tail], maister V ‘Is this the patent you 
told me you ’d bought ? ’ I asked the heroic horse- 
buyer. 

Eventually we all got ashore and arrived home, 
and early next morning the buyer had a veteri- 
nary surgeon in, who instantly settled all doubt 
by saying, ‘You have purchased your old horse 
back. Its teeth have been “ Bishopped,” the 
mane and the white heel have both been dyed, 
and the taU you will, I feel sure, be only too 
delighted to hang in the hall as a prized 
memento.’ 

My learned friend — he learned something that 
morning — ^liad not an ounce of delight left in 
him ; the ‘ coper ’ had taken the lot, for the 
victim had paid in all thirty-three pounds in 
gold for his old horse, which he had sold five 
months j^reviously for four pounds fifteen shil- 
lings. The swindle was notified to the police, 
who made a hot search after the ‘ coper ; ’ 
but that wily bird had flown — ^he was ‘an early 
riser.’ 

To the uninitiated I might exjDlain that the 
terms ‘horse coj)er,’ ‘faker,’ or ‘chanter’ are 
synonymous. A ‘horse coper’ is a professional 
smiidler of no fixed address. These gentry can 
‘fake’ a Horse so cleverly as to defy ordinary 
detection and identification. A ‘co]per’ can make 
a horse appear younger than it really is by alter- 
ing the marks in its teeth, or he can cause a 
. horse to look older than it actually is by extract- 
ing certain teeth to suit the age desired. These 
tricks were invented by a knave named Bishop ; 
lienee the title ‘Bishopped.’ If any part of a 
horse is dyed, the dyed hairs naturally fall off 
and new hairs of the natural colour rapidly grow 
in their place. 

Wlien a man wants to buy a good honest horse, 
at a fair price, he must go to a well-known and 
respectable firm, and there are many old estab- 
lished firms, conducted on principles of the 
strictest integrity. 


The comparative ages of a horse and man have 
long been an ‘ unknown quantity ’ to a vast 
majority of the general public. Being anxious to 
secure authoritative opinions thereon, I consulted 
eminent veterinary surgeons in London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and New York, and I now give 
the result of my investigations : JJii to a horse’s 
tenth year the age of a horse is reckoned as 
corresponding with one-fourth of a man’s — that 
is, a three-year-old horse equals a boy aged 
twelve ; a six-year-old horse equals a man aged 
twenty-four ; a ten-year-old horse equals a man 
aged forty. After a horse is over ten years reckon 
each additional year as two years, jdIus the man’s 
forty. Thus, a thirteen-year-old horse equals a 
man aged forty-six ; a nineteen-year-old horse 
equals a man aged fifty-eight ; and a tliirty-two- 
year-old horse — at which age, some historians aver, 
Alexander’s historic horse Bucejffialus died — equals 
a man aged eighty-four. "Wliat hunting man has 
not used a Bucephalus nose-band on a hard puller 
when riding to hounds ? 

I will close this article with, a few practical side- 
lessons. A ‘jibber’ (in harness) is the synonym 
for a ‘sulky horse’ (in saddle). If a ‘jibber’ or 
a ‘sulky horse’ gets a chance to perform, all the 
coaxing, whips, spurs, shouting, pushing, pulling, 
leg-rapping, and the gentle art of bestowing un- 
written blessings won’t induce him to budge a 
yard before he chooses ; and yet the remedy for 
that charming performance and the secret of that 
remedy are very simple. I once drove a new, 
nice-looking, ride-and-drive horse in a dog-cart, 
and he went well till opposite a vestry dust-cart, 
and there he revolted and ‘jibbed.’ ‘Have you 
got your big golden wedding -bell with you, 
uncle?’ I questioned the dustman. ‘I’ve gut the 
big j)arish bell, if yew means that, mum — I 
ax pardun, I mean sir.’ ‘Yes. Here’s the price 
of a pint of cocoa. Now ring your very loudest 
and stand clear. The first two notes of that 
beU— dm(/, do7i(j— did it. My horse started off 
at a plunge, and did not i^ause until he reached 
home. The first time I rode him in saddle he 
again rebelled and ‘ sulked ; ’ but, being ready for 
him, I at once dismounted, and , taking a stout 
piece of cord from my pocket, I tied his ear 
down to the bridle-cheek ; I then remounted, and 
he immediately trotted away as good as gold, 
like a number of other ‘jibbers’ and ‘sulkers’ I 
have treated in precisely the same way. I saw 
this cord trick done by a carman in 1859. Some 
London hansom-cab horses that are disposed to 
‘jib’ have loud ‘rumble’ bells strapped on the 
bridle to prevent them. 

So much for the remedies. Now for the secret 
— namely, whilst a ‘jibber’ or a ‘sulker’ is ] 3 er- 
forming, his whole attention is closely riveted to 
his pet iDerformance ; but an immediate and 
vigorous use of a bit of cord, as I have described, 
suddenly diverts the horse’s attention from the 
subject occupying its mind, and man is again 
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master, Howevei-j ‘jibbing’ or ‘sulking’ is, strictly 
speaking, an incurable vice. 

All young liorses are apt to be gay and flighty. 
The higher a yearling’s pedigree the stronger is 
the probability of that young horse being a play- 
ful flirt on the road at first ; but all that will 
soon be outgrown, and then one of his chief char- 
acteristics will be his siDlendid high courage, for 
which all well-bred English and Irish horses are 
world famous. 

Every intelligent young horse— many horses 
are consummate fools, as announced by their 
narrow forehead and small receding and expres- 
sionless eyes, denoting a diminutive brain — is 
keenly observant and an expert imitator. By 
watching his stable companions and other horses, 
and silently communing with each in the 
language of marvellously expressive eyes, he can 
quickly learn a variety of clever items ; or, as a 
contrast, he will, if not instantly checked, easily 
learn a lot of bad tricks, such as crib-biting, 
wind-sucking, tearing Iris clothing, slipping his 


head-collar at night, and ‘refusing’ in the hunt- 
ing-field. 

After a long and varied experience as a xjiiblic 
horseman, I unhesitatingly assert that several 
lines and jDassages in Shakespeare’s works dis- 
tinctly show the author of them possessed a 
practical knowledge of horses. History tells us 
Bacon was a clever and an ardent horseman, 
and, like Swift and many other men of their 
time, he emphatically prescribed horse-riding for 
mental cares and overstudy ; but nowhere do I 
find it recorded that Shakespeare had any know- 
ledge whatever of. a horse ! Then who wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays — Shakespeare or Bacon ? 
Again, Bacon engaged his man-servant at the 
hiring-fair in Paul’s, and bought his horses at 
the then aristocratic horse -market in Smith- 
field, London. So did Shakespeare’s Falstaff 
(2 Henry IV. i. 2). Paul’s was the open public 
market-place around old St Paid’s Church (now 
the Cathedral) and its historic pulpit, Paid’s 
Cross. 
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WO days later Forster arrived at 
Westhampton by an afternoon train ; 
and Mr Walter Lowden, according 
to arrangement, met him on the 
platform of the railway station. 

The Ogre’s solicitor was a man 
who inspired confidence at the first glance. His 
appearance was that of a plain business man ; but 
it oidy needed one look into his face, one glance 
into his eyes, to gain an impression entirely 
favourable. His manner was prom^^t and decided, 
his exx^ression kindly, his look open and direct. 
‘Here,’ thought Forster, ‘is one whom I should 
like to work for ; ’ and he remembered Mr Stiirge 
with renewed dislike. 

‘Mr Forster?’ asked the solicitor, who had 
singled out his man without difficulty. 

‘Yes,’ answered Forster somewhat shyly. , 

‘I am glad to see you. My name is Lowden.’ 

They shook liands, measuring each other at the 
same time. Forster’s impressions were already 
formed, mainly iqDon instinct ; the solicitor’s 
look was that 'of one who worked less by in- 
stinct than by reason and the lessons of exx)eri- 
ence. Forster knew that, he was being weighed 
in the balances. 

‘There is a carriage waiting,’ continued Mr 
Lowden immediately. ‘If you please, we will 
go direct to the Castle.’ 

They passed out to the station entrance. The 
carriage which awaited them was a x)Hblic con- 
veyance, and Forster felt a vague disappoint- 
ment when he saw it. Mr Louden did ^ not 
explain at once why the Ogre had not sent his 


own carriage, but waited until they were seated 
and on their way towards the , outskirts of the 
town. 

‘ It is just as well,’ the solicitor began, ‘ that I 
should ex^flain, Mr Forster, some of the cir- 
cumstances in connection with this interview. 
Unless I do so you may misunderstand them. 
In the first X)lace, I have to tell you that your 
uncle swore, many years ago, that as long as 
he lived no Forster should ever rest for an hour 
beneath his roof or break bread at his table. 
My client is strictly a man of his word, and 
for that reason your stay at the Castle will be 
a very brief one.’ 

This extraordinary opening was to Forster as 
a dash of cold Avater in the face. He did not 
sx)eak, but his hopes fell like a house of cards. 
He had scarcely expected a cordial Avelcome, but 
Avhat Avas this ? 

Yet in a moment he Avas alloAved to recover 
liimseK. ‘Pray,’ said Mr LoAvden, Avhose quick 
eyes missed nothing that piassed — ‘pray, do not 
misunderstand. As I haA^e said, Mr Jellicoe is a 
man of his Avord, and his Avord compels him to 
this course. It is not caused by any hard feeling 
toAA^ards yourself j)ersonally.’ 

‘ Oh,’ murmured Forster, ‘ I see.’ He felt that 
he had exx)osed himself to a man Avho Avas quite 
cax)able of reading eA^ery look, and the feeling 
AA^as not a p>leasaiit one. Yet he forgot it at 
once in the reAUA^al of his hopes and the return 
of his Adsions. After his life of drudgery he 
had been alloAved, during the last tAvo days, to 
look forth into a neAV Avorld. For a moment 
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tlie outlook had been darkened ; but now it was 
clearing again. He hoped for veiy little, but 
little was needed to make a new world for him. 

‘No/ said Mr LoAvden, ‘it is not caused by 
any hard feeling towards yourself. Your uncle is 
eccentric, as perhaps you have heard. But if I 
am not mistaken, you have never had any com- 
munication Avith him ? ’ 

‘None AA^hateA^er. I haAm never seen him.^ 

‘But you have heard the story, no doubt. I 
refer, of course, to the story of your father’s 
connection Avith Mr Jellicoe.’ 

Forster hesitated, flushing painfully. ‘I ha\m 
heard it,’ lie replied, ‘but perhaps only partially. 
Probably the peojile AAdio related it to me 
kneAv it onl}^ from one side. I haAm heard little 
about my uncle.’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said the solicitor. ‘ I expected that. I 
think it Avould prepare you for your meeting 
Avitli your uncle if you heard the story from 
this side. Of course it is a painful history for 
NeA’crtheless’ 

‘ Nevertheless, Mr LoAvden,’ said Forster quietly, 
‘I should like to hear it.’ 

They Avere noAV passing through the outskirts 
of the toAAm, but Castle Haynby Avas still some 
distance aAvay, Mr LoAA^den took every adA^antage 
of the time left to him, and related the story of 
Harvey Jellicoe in a brief, incisive manner AAdiich 
alloAved no AA^aste of Avords. 

It Avas an extraordinary story, and in many 
resjoects a romantic one. At the age of thirty 
Harvey Jellicoe had found himself the head of 
a family of three, and the OAvner of a successful 
shipping business. The family consisted of him- 
self, a younger brother, Gilbert, and a still 
younger sister, Alice. The elder brother had 
been slightly deformed from his birth, and his 
affections Avere as intense as they are frequently 
found to be in such cases. The chief object of 
his regard AA^as his sister, some fifteen years 
his junior, and as perfect in j)erson as he AA-as 
himself faulty. His affection, indeed, AA^as almost 
idolatrous in its nature, and it only seemed to 
increase as the girl grcAV into a Avoman. His 
deformity Avas a matter of Avhich he AA^as ahvays 
and naturally sensitive, and it forbade him either 
to expend his regard upon those beyond the 
limit of his immediate circle or to look for 
affection from them ; in this AA^ay all the 
Avarmth of his nature Avas concentrated upon 
one object, and he did not alloAV any one else 
to share- it: 

It AA^as chiefly for his sister’s sake that he 
applied himself Avith such zeal to the extension 
of the business AA^hich his father had left him, 
developing an ability in this direction Avhich 
AA^as as brilliant as it proA^'ed to be successful. 
At five-and-thirty he found himself a rich man, 
and at this point he Avas enabled to take up 
his brother’s interest in the firm, and to alloAv 
the younger man to open a house in London, 


AAuth substantial capital. As a matter of fact, 
the tAvo had never Avorked Avell together, and 
the parting AA^as a relief to both. Thus Harvey 
Jellicoe and his sister Avere left alone. 

This, of course, could not go on for ever. 
Paul Forster ajq^eared uj)on the scene, having 
come from the north to reside at Westhampton 
as managing director of the Southern Counties 
Bank. HarA^ey Jellicoe distrusted and disliked 
him from the first, not bnly because he pre- 
sented himself in the character of a suitor, but 
for other and sounder reasons ; but Avith his 
sister it Avas unfortunately otherAvise. Paul 
Forster, though much older than herself, AA^as 
a man of much personal attraction, and she Avas 
quite unable to gauge the value of his .real 
character. His great ability in financial matters 
had brought him early to an assured position, 
and there seemed to be no need of one of 
those extended courtships Avhich enable people 
to knOAv as much about each other as they 
should. In spite of her brother’s jealous Avarn- 
ings, in spite of his affection and his entreaties, 
Alice Jellicoe became Paul Forster’s AAufe. 

The result, to one of Harvey Jellicoe’s nature, 
AA^as AAdiat might have been expected. He had 
laAdshed an intense affection ujDon his sister, and 
at the bidding of another man she had left 
him, counting as nothing all that he had given, 
and thrusting him aside AAUthout hesitation, 
Avithout pity. There came a breach betAveen 
brother and sister Avhich nothing could heal, 
and Harvey Jellicoe’s affection AA^as transformed 
into a bitterness quite as intense. In some 
fiA^e years he saAV his fears fully justified by 
the sudden disappearance of Paul Forster Avith 
a large amount of the bank’s funds. Almost 
by an accident he AA^as intercepted, but com- 
mitted suicide at the moment of arrest. This 
shock caused the death of his Avife immediately 
after she had given birth to a son. 

‘The remainder of the stoiy,’ continued Mr 
LoAvden, ‘is quite as remarkable. For the sake 
of his sister’s name, your uncle repaid to the 
shareholders of the bank eA^'ery penny Avhich 
had been misappropriated by Paul Forster ; and 
although the chief portion of the plunder had 
been recoA^ered, this action Avas almost sufficient 
to ruin him. That, hoAAwer, Avas all. He 
refused to have any connection AAuth you because 
you bore the name of Forster, and also, I have 
heard, because you Avere like your father in 
feature. Then, having no sister to care for, and 
AAdshing, no doubt, to be able to forget her, he 
deAmted every energy he AA^as possessed of to 
the re-establishment of liis business. The' result 
is a matter of public knoAvledge. When he 
retired some three years ago OAving to failing 
health, he Avas a very Avealthy man. He pur- 
chased Castle Haynby, AA^hich haj^pened to be 
in the market at the time, and settled there. 

‘It is oAving to this change of life, I fully 
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believe, that you are visiting him to-day. Having 
no longer any occupation in business, his thoughts 
turned naturally to the i^ast. He seemed to 
experience a revival of the sensations which he 
had never quite forgotten — the intense affection 
which he had once cherished, the intense bitter- 
ness which had followed it. He seemed, also, 
to be curiously divided between these emotions, 
experiencing each of them in turn. For the 
last few months, I may say, his state of mind 
has been a very much troubled one.’ 

Forster looked at the speaker with a sudden 
glance of questioning. Mr Lowden comprehended 
it. 

‘ Ho,’ he said decisively ; ‘ there is no saner 
man in England. He is deformed in body, as 
you know, and perhaps, as frequently occurs in 
such cases, he is also warped in his affections to 
a certain extent ; but the irregularity does not 
extend to his intellect.’ 

At that moment the carriage left the main 
road, and passed into an avenue where the 
rays of the sun were entirely shielded away by 
magnificent trees. 

‘ This,’ said Mr Lowden, ‘ is Haynby Park. 
In a few minutes we shall be at the Castle.’ 

There was a brief silence. Then the solicitor 
concluded his remarks : 

‘As to your interview to-day,’ he said gravely, 
‘I am able to tell you but little. If your uncle 
exhibits any eccentricity you need not be sur- 
prised, for he has always been eccentric. In any 
case, I trust that you will remember the story I 
have told you.’ 

Forster promised to do so, and thanked him for 
his kindness. The story, indeed, had entirely 
altered his views of his uncle, and had filled him 
with mingled pity and respect. Previously he 
had heard only of his bitterness, his eccentricity, 
and his wealth. He had been told that this was 
a man who hated the name of Forster as he hated 
nothing else in the world, and a man from whom 
he must never expect- anything but hatred ; and 
he had expected nothing, going on with his hum- 
drum drudgery without a glance in the direction 
of the man whom he had come to regard, vaguely 
and almost humorously, as ‘The Ogre,’ and with 
scarcely any knowledge of him that was not 

grotesque and distorted. After Mary Penning 
had ai)j)eared in his life he had thought of the 
matter more frequently, but more enviously rather 
than more hopefully ; for he knew well enough 
that Harvey Jellicoe had another nephew, Gilbert 
Jellicoe the younger, of Mincing Lane. To this 

Gilbert, . in the course of time, must fall the 

Ogre’s wealth and the splendours of the Ogre’s 
Oastle. 

Then that amazing letter had come, opening 

out new hemisjDheres for him, and gilding every- 
thing with hope ; and now, after the letter, he 
had reached the interview — an interview which 
was full of mystery and full of possibility. He 


had also heard the true story of Harvey Jellicoe, 
and this story had only strengthened his hopes. 
Hot that he hoped for much, but only for that 
little which would be enough because it would 
enable him to go to Mary Penning. He received 
now one hundred and fifty pounds a year. If he 
could only hope for another hundred and fifty — 
well, that would be three hundred, and enough. 
Yes, enough ! Why, even another hundred a year 
would be a gift of the gods ! 

So he reasoned as they passed on, their faces 
shadowed by the leaves above. Then the carriage 
rolled out of the avenue into the open spaces of 
the park, a glorious j^icture of turf and flowers ; 
and he saw before him a long reach of ivy-clad 
gray walls, rich with glistening windows and 
crowned with hoary turrets. This was Castle 
Haynby, which the founder of the great Jellicoe 
line of mail steamers had purchased from an 
impoverished peer some three years ago. He 
remembered it only faintly, for it had happened 
at the time when Mary Penning had first walked 
into his office ; but he fancied that the purchase 
of such a property by a deformed septuagenarian 
without family had created something of a sen- 
sation among the gossips. 

The effect now was not a pleasant one for him- 
self. Pefore the magnificence of the prospect his 
hopes seemed to dwindle, and to become ridicu- 
lous. He felt grotesquely out of place ; and he 
perceived that the old conveyance in which he 
sat was a hideously shabby one. The contrast 
between this day and his other days was so great 
that he seemed to have stepped suddenly into 
new atmospheres. 

The carriage stopped, and in another moment 
he found himself standing in the hall of Castle 
Haynby. Lowden was at his side, and a silent 
footman had gone to tell the Ogre of their 
arrival. He returned at once, and addressed the 
solicitor : 

‘The master wiU. see you alone, sir.’ 

Mr Lowden turned to Forster. ‘You will wait 
here,’ he said, ‘for one moment.’ Then he passed 
do^vn a corridor and disappeared. 

He was absent for several minutes. Forster 
looked about him, but his mind was in too 
agitated a state to allow him to notice definitely 
what he saw. Yet he knew, vaguely, that the 
whole place was strangely hushed and silent, and 
that footsteps fell noiselessly. ‘Just like an 
ogre’s castle in a story-book,’ he found himself 
saying under his breath. ‘ Exactly I ’ 

Then Mr Lowden returned, breaking the hush. 
‘How, Mr Forster,’ he said gravely, ‘your uncle 
will see you. Follow the footman.’ 

Forster obeyed, and in his turn passed dovm 
one of the corridors leading from the hall. Pre- 
sently the man opened one of the doors on his 
right, and pronoimced his name in a hushed tone. 
Then the managing clerk roused himself, and 
tried to think of what .was before him. An 
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instant later he was within a room, and the door 
was closed. 


CHAPTER III. 

HERE was nothing formidable in the 
Ogre’s chamber. It was a large, warm 
room facing south, with shaded win- 
dows. Hor was there anything for- 
midable in the Ogre himself, 'who lay in one of 
the window recesses in a reclining-chair heaj)ed 
with cushions and ^dRIows. 

Forster stood irresolute for a few moments, for 
there was nothing to break the discomfort of 
the meeting. Then he moved forward, j)erceiving 
that the invalid was looking at him closely. 
For the second time that da}^ he felt that he 
was being weighed in the balances of a wise 
man’s judgment. 

‘Come and sit down,’ said Harvey Jellicoe 
suddenly. 

The discomfort passed, in a measure. Forster 
found a chair, and drew it nearer, forming some 
impression as he did so of the man who had 
spoken. He was a very old man and very frail, 
with bitterness and disa^Dj^ointment written in 
every line of his aged face. The features were 
jveen and drawn, and the skin was of an ashen 
complexion ; but the old man’s eyes had lost none 
of their life and quickness. He would be able to 
read and judge to the very last. The impression 
of frailty was accentuated by the fact of his 
deformity, ill-concealed by the pillows which had 
been placed about him. Harvey Jellicoe was 
almost a hunchback. 

There was silence while Forster seated himself, 
and he was the first to break it : 

‘ I am sorry to find you ill, sir,’ he said 
gen%. 

‘ Are you asked Harvey Jellicoe almost grimly. 
‘ You have no cause to be sorry.’ 

As he sj^oke he looked his visitor in the face, 
possibly to note the effect of the retort. ‘ There 
— there,’ he added immediately, ‘you must excuse 
me. Illness makes me irritable ; but we need not 
quarrel. You are very much — very much like 
your father.’ 

The change of subject was startling, and Forster 
did not meet it readily. ‘You are very much 
like your father,’ repeated the Ogre, with a return 
of the first bitterness. ‘ But not so fine a man. 

Had he been more like you, perhaps ’ 

‘ Perhaps nothing would have happened ’ was 
jiroljably what he meant to imply ; but^ the words 
Avent unspoken. The managing clerk, sitting on 
the edge of his chair in visible discomfiture, was 
a figure to provoke pity rather than insult, 
aud the old man checked himself Avitli e-vudent 
imj>atience. 

‘Well,’ he said after a brief pause, ‘Ave had 
better go on. I sent for you, AndreAV Forster, 
in order to see if you Avere as much like your 


father as I fancied you to be. I am sorry to say 
that you are ; but that is no surprise. I under- 
stand that you are a man?’ 

Here Avas a plain question Avhich could be 
ansAvered plainly, and Forster felt relieA^ed. ‘I 
suppose I am poor,’ he said. ‘I receive a salary 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a yeax\’ 

HarAmy J ellicoe smiled. ‘ Poor enough 1 Well, 
Avhat did you think Avhen I sent for you? Did 
you feel jDarticularly hopeful?’ 

This Avas an Ogre indeed ! Forster felt that 
his face burned, and kneAV that those keen eyes 
Avere reading, as in an open book, the Avhole 
story of his hopes and Ausions. Yet he ansAvered 
truthfully : 

‘I do not knoAV what you AAnuld call ^mr- 
ticular hopefulness, sir. But I must say that I 
felt some hoj)e. Perhaps it Avas only natural.’ 

This nerAmus reply seemed to give the old 
man cause for refiection. He turned his eyes 
tOAvards the AvindoAv and looked out upon the 
expanse of Haynby Park. When he spoke again 
it Avas in a less bitter and cynical tone. 

‘Well, it Avas natural, no doubt. You Avill 
find, I think, that you Avere justified, too. You 
knoAv, of course, that my life is over, and that 
I am forced to settle my affairs. It is my in- 
tention to give you a little help.’ 

A little help ! AndreAv Forster’s pulses quick- 
ened. A little Avould be enough ! 

‘Do not expect much,’ continued the sick man. 
‘ Ho one bearing your name should dare to expect 
much from me. Indeed, only a year ago this 
Avould have been utterly impossible ; but since I 
haA^e been laid here I have learned, j)erhaps, to be 
fooKsh. I have remembered that though you are 
Paul Forster’s son you are also the son of iny 
sister.’ 

The keen eyes quitted Forster’s face once more, 
as though their OAvner A\dshed to conceal any 
expression which that name might haA^e brought 
into them. He Avent on more quickly : 

‘You are aAvare that I haA^e only tAvo relatives 
by blood : yourself and Gilbert Jellicoe, the son 
of my brother. Gilbert Jellicoe is already a rich 
man, and needs nothing. Do you knoAV him ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ ansAvered Forster sloAvly. ‘I have met 
him once.’ 

‘You have? Hoav AA^as that?’ 

Forster ansAvered Avith difficulty, for the memory 
AA'as anything but agreeable. 

‘ There AAns a secretaryship vacant,’ he said, 
‘in connection AAuth a London company, and I 
happened to hear of it. It aa^s necessary that the 
23erson aj^x^ointed should be acquainted AAith the 
laAA’’. I found that Gilbert Jellicoe AAns one of 
the directors, and AA^ent to see him. With his 
sux)X)ort I could haA^e obtained that x^ost AAuthout 
trouble ; but he refused to gwe his sux^port’ 

‘ Indeed ? ’ said ‘ the Ogre, Avith a flash of in- 
terest. ‘ '\Yhy ? ’ 

‘He said,’ rexfiied the managing clerk, ‘that he 
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dared not assist a son of Paul Forster to any 
position of trust/ 

There was an uncomfortable pause. 

‘Did he?^ said the Ogre then, with a sudden 
return of his hitter manner. ‘ Gilbert was 
always a careful man ! But that incident will 
make my j^roposal still more interesting to you.’ 

He raised himself slightly, as though to speak 
with greater ease. ‘Listen, then,’ he began, as 
soon as he was settled, ‘and I will exjdain. 
After a great deal of foolish thought, I decided 
at last that I must consider both of my rela- 
tives ; but I also decided that I would not show 
undue favour to either ^ of them, and that my 
consideration should take a curious form. I 
resolved, in fact, that I would leave a certain 
sum divided between you and Gilbert, but not 
divided equally. This sum would produce a total 
income of one thousand and fifty pounds a year ; 
and of this, one of you should receive the thou- 
sand, and the other the fifty. I also decided 
that chance should settle between you as to who 
should take the larger sum and who the smaller.’ 

This utterance was so extraordinary that Forster 
could not conceal his bewilderment. The watch- 
ful eyes of the old man perceived it. 

‘You are amazed?’ he said. ‘That is perfectly 
natural. This is a plan of mine, which you- may 
call a freak, if you please. I call it an experi- 
ment, or an object-lesson.’ 

‘An object-lesson?’ echoed Forster. 

‘Yes. Not an object-lesson for me, but for 
those who should be left to see it. By giving 
chance the decision, I should be allowing her to 
select the worthier man for the greater gift. 
According to the general opinion, you would be 
the person to whom the larger sum, in strict 
poetic justice, should fall ; but from what I have 
seen of life, I felt pretty sure that it would go 
the other way. That would be an object-lesson 
for the witnesses.’ 

The old man smiled as he spoke, but, the smile 
was not a pleasant one. It was plain that his 
humour was of a decidedly cynical cast always. 
Forster, however, made no answer, for a moment’s 
reflection showed him that surprise was out of 
place here. He had been warned to expect eccen- 
tricity, and he Avas getting it. This was eAudently 
the idea of an embittered imagination. 


After a short pause HarA^ey Jellicoe Avent on. 
He spoke in leA^el tones, as one aaLo chooses every 
Avord : 

‘ My plan Avas this. I had tAvo Avills draAAUi up, 
dated the same da}^ Even LoAvden, Avho drafted 
them, and the Avitnesses, Avho signed their names, 
do not knoAV AAdiich of the tAVO received my 
signature last : nay, I do not even knoAV myself. 
The tAvo documents are absolutely identical in 
all respects but one. One of them gives a thou- 
sand pounds a year to Gilbert Jellicoe, and fifty 
to you ; the other gives your cousin the fifty 
and yourself the thousand. 

‘On the day of my burial, after the ceremony, 
you Avould meet in the library here : yourself 
and Gilbert, AAuth LoAvden, and certain other per- 
sons selected by myself. On my Avriting-table 
you Avould find tAvo packets, one sealed Avith red 
AA^ax and one Avith blue. These packets Avould 
contain the documents I have described. As you 
are the poorer man, I decided that you should 
liaA^e one prmlege : you should be the person to 
select the packet to be opened ; but before open- 
ing it, LoAvden Avould destroy the other packet 
in the presence of all the Avitnesses, so that there 
could be no going back ; and the packet you 
had selected Avould be regarded as my sole Will 
and Testament. Is my meaning quite clear to- 
you ? ’ 

‘It is quite clear,’ ansAvered Forster sloAvly. 

‘ Of course you think it all A^ery extraordi- 
nary,’ said Harvey J ellicoe ; ‘ but it is a fancy of 
my OAvn. Eccentricity, you knoAV, is a sick man’s- 
privilege. That Avas the plan AAdiich I formed, 
and to a certain extent I have carried it out. 
On finding that both yourself and Gilbert Avere 
in health, and able to be here at any time, I 
selected my AAutnesses and told them the 
ticulars. They have all agreed to be here, and 
to see the matter through. In that respect, as. 
it turns out, I have been rather too hasty ; for- 
after arranging it so far, I have again changed 
my mind.’ 

He paused and seemed to be considering. 
Forster AA-aited, Avondering Avhat this change 
might be. To a certain extent he Avas excited 
by AA^hat had been said. A thousand a year — a 
chance of a thousand a year ! Yet he tried to- 
remember that it AA^as only a chance. 


W AX W 

HE making of AA^axen effigies is as 
old as the hills. These figures Avere 
made in the days of pagan Eome, 
and they are made at the present 
time — but AAdth a difference. Waxen 
images played a.' ' A^ery important 
part in ancient Avitch craft. There is an obscure 
allusion in one of Horace’s Satires to their use in 


O R K S. 

stimulating a sluggish lover ; but they Avere more-, 
usually employed Avith the amiable purpose of 
torturing an enemy. The belief AA-as that as the 
AA^ax AA^as melted by heat, so the person aa'Iioiu 
the image AA^as moulded to represent Avould AA-aste 
aAvay ; or that, if needles Avere thrust into those 
]Darts of the effig}^ representing vital organs, the 
original of the figure Avould suffer . agonising 
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torments and nltimate death. Ovid describes 
Medea as thrusting hne-pointed needles through 
the spleen of a waxen image, with murderous 
intent towards an enemy. Chaucer speaks of 

Yinages, lo, through which magike, 

To make a man ben hool or syke ; 

and throughout medieval times — and, later, during 
the witchcraft era — the belief in the effective use 
of magic figures of wax or other soft material by 
witches and criminals was firmly held. Eleanor 
Cobliam, Duchess of Gloucester, was charged with 
attempting the life of Henry YI. by the manipu- 
lation of a waxen effigy of His Majesty. A 
similar charge was brought against Mary de 
Medicis and a female favourite with regard to 
the life of Louis XIII. of France. Many other in- 
stances are recorded by the chroniclers. James I., 
in his little book Demonologie^ shows that he 
full}^ believed in the malign power of such 
effigies. Superstitions of this kind linger long ; 
and only a few years ago the use of clay figures 
with the same diabolical end in view was 
found to be still in existence in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

It is j)leasanter to turn to a less sinister use of 
waxen figures. Under the Roman Commonwealth 
it was the practice at the obsequies of men of 
noble birth to carry effigies wearing waxen 
masks to represent the ancestors of the deceased. 
After the ceremonies the figures were placed 
in the hall of the dead man’s house. From 
this would appear to have been derived the 
ancient custom in this country, at the funerals 
of kings and queens and men of high degree, of 
carrying in the procession a waxen effigy of the 
deceased. This was borne on a Uierse’ — a j)lat- 
form hung with black. Many a figure of this 
kind was carried in solemn procession to West- 
minster Abbey ; and the old custom was to allow 
the effigy to remain for about a month in the 
Abbey, near the grave, except in the case of 
ro 3 Mty, which was privileged to have its effigies 
■on show for a much longer period. There are 
very many allusions to this singular custom in 
the history of the Abbey and its illustrious dead. 
It has been traced so far back as the fourteenth 
century. As these royal waxworks accumulated, 
and began to fall into disrepair, they were re- 
moved from their original stations and ]3ut away 
in wainscot presses in a quiet corner of the 
Abbey. Cupboards full of decajmd waxen majesty’’ 
were among the attractions of the sacred edifice 
to gaping visitors. Goldsmith’s Chinese philos- 
opher did not think much of the show. He sa^'-s 
he saw little more than ‘ black coffins, rusty 
armour, tattered standards, and some few slovenly 
figures in wax.’ A doggerel-writer of 1658 cata- 
dogues them in this wise : 

Henry the Seventh and his fair Queen, 

Edward tlie First and his Queen ; 

Henry the Fifth here stands upright, 

And his fair Queen was this Queen ; 


and so on. A few of these effigies, in varying 
degrees of jDreservation, are still quietly guarded 
within the precincts of the Abbey. Some of the 
figures, as they fell to pieces, were rejDlaced by 
new effigies. Horace A¥alpole alludes scoffingly 
to a new Queen Elizabeth of wax, which had 
been placed in the church Uo draw visits and 
money from the mob.’ Perhaps the most un- 
blushing instance of this commercial side of the 
Westminster waxwork show occurred early in the 
last century. After Nelson’s funeral in St Paul’s, 
the car on which the body had been conveyed to 
the Cathedral remained there on show ; and the 
Abbey was abandoned to a great extent b}" sight- 
seers — much to the detriment of sundiy pockets. 
Then some Abbey doorkeepers, it is said, put 
their heads together, and determined to x^i'ovide a 
counter-attraction in the sha^^e of a waxwork 
figure of the great sailor. This was done, and 
crowds of sightseers once more came to West- 
minster, and filled the officials’ pockets. 

Waxwork shows, among more secular surround- 
ings, have long been a favourite means of amuse- 
ment both in this country and abroad. "Wlien 
Wordsworth and his sister visited Hamburg 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, they 
had not long landed before they were invited to 
visit an exhibition of waxworks. The immediate 
predecessor of Madame Tussaud in London was a 
Mrs Salmon, whose show was originally established 
in St Mar tin’s-le- Grand in the time of Queen 
Anne. Addison has several allusions to it in the 
S 2 :>ectator, It seems to have been a fairly large 
collection of figures, for what was described as 
her ‘Royal Court of England’ contained no less 
than one hundred and fifty effigies. As the under- 
taking prospered, Mrs Salmon’s successor, j\Irs 
Clarke, who carried on the business under the 
name of the original proprietor, moved in 1785 
first to No. 189, and later to No. 17, Fleet Street, 
announcing that the new locality would be ‘ more 
convenient for the quality’s coaches to stand un- 
molested.’ Her sign was the ‘ Golden Salmon.’ 
One of the curiosities of the show was a figure 
of Old Mother Shipton, which kicked the visitor 
as he left 1 The prox^rietress died in 1812, and 
her collection was sold by auction for something 
less than fifty pounds. 

Madame Tussaud started her exhibition in 
Paris in 1780. A little more than twenty j^ears 
later she came to England, and opened her show 
in a house on the site now occujDied by the 
Lyceum Theatre. It was a long time, however, 
before Madame Tussaud’s became one of the j)er- 
manent sights of London. After exhibiting for 
a while at the house just mentioned, and then 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, Madame Tussaud 
travelled the country d la Mrs Jarley, gradually 
increasing lier collection as fortune favoured her. 
Then a great misfortune befell her in crossing to 
Ireland : her vessel was wrecked and her whole 
show lost. She and her sons found themselves in 
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Cork under the necessity of beginning the world 
afresh ; but, nothing daunted, they started again 
with fresh waxworks, and once more won pros- 
perity. In 1833 the show was established in 
London, and ever since that date it has been 
a permanent attraction to young folk and to 
countr}^ cousins. By the year 1827 the collection 
had grown to such an extent that an early cata- 
logue, printed at Durham in that year, filled 
thirty-eight images. The jDrojDrietress was described 
on the title-page as ‘ Niece to the celebrated 
Courcis of Paris, and Artist to Her late Eoyal 
Highness Madame Elizabeth, sister to Louis 
XYIII.’ At the end of the j)amphlet there is 
a curious advertisement to the effect that Madame 
Tussaud’s son ‘ Eespectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Public in general, that he has a 
Machine by which he Takes Profile Likenesses, 
Price 2s. to 7s., according to Style.’ Apparently 
these likenesses were of the nature of silhouettes ; 
but one would like to know something of the 
machine which produced them at such rather 
expensive rates. 

Waxwork shows of a limited and very inferior 
kind were often to be seen at the old fairs. At 
old St Bartholomew’s Fair in Smithfield, seventy 
years . ago, for instance, the visitor was sure to 


find waxworks among the many attractions of 
that objectionable institution. There he could 
see Mother Shipton side by side with Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots over against 
Jane Shore, and kings and murderers mingled 
in happy confusion and common disreputableness. 
The original Madame Tussaud, also, was only one 
of several waxwork proprietors who travelled 
about the country, from town to town and Milage 
to village, in the manner which Dickens has 
pictured so forcibly in his story of the wanderings 
of Mrs Jarley and her caravan. These peripatetic 
shows have not yet quite died out. Country 
tows are still occasionally blessed with a sight 
of ^The most stupendous collection of real wax- 
work in the world,’ in which the gentlemen, 
pigeon-breasted and blue about the beards, and 
the ladies, of miraculous figure, as in Mrs Jarley’s 
day, are all engaged in Hooking intensely no- 
where, and staring with extraordinary earnestness 
at nothing ; ’ but, as with some other once popular 
travelling shows, the profits in the ‘waxwork 
line’ are not what they once were. The tastes 
of country towns and even of the villages have 
become sophisticated ; and the delights of such 
‘ unrivalled collections ’ are more apparent to 
children than to adult .pleasure-seekers. 
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engine-driver of long experience 
said that it was well for peoxffe 
A^dlo travelled that they did not 
know how often an accident was 
avoided only by a hairbreadth, as 
otherwise the nerves of a good 
many would be considerably shaken ; but it is of 
material importance that it should be known 
that there are trades in which a considerable 
amount of danger is ever to be guarded against 
by those engaged in them. The trade of the 
chemist and druggist, both wholesale and retail, 
is pre-eminently one of these, as is also that of 
the chemical manufacturer. 

Eeaders of the Pickwick Papers have been wont 
to smile at the insinuation of the chemist who 
figured in the ‘ Bardell versus Pickwick ’ trial — 
that murder might be committed if he Avere 
empanelled as a juryman, because his boy Avas 
aj)t to confound Epsom salts Avith oxalic acid ; 
but the x)^ssage Avill not excite much risibility on 
the countenance of the aA^erage chemist, for he 
knoAvs Avell that from time to time fatal accidents 
have resulted precisely from this mistake ; some 
manufacturers having so dealt Avith these articles 
as to make them A^ery similar in ap]pearance. 
Occasionally it ha^jpens that spirits of hartshorn 
is sent out Avhen s]Dirits of sal Amlatile has been 
ordered. Fortunately the stronger ammoniacal 
smell of the former generally preA-ents the 


recipient from SAvalloAving it; but every noAV and 
then Ave read of considerable suffering caused by 
such a mischance. 

At one time both pitmen and Aveavers in the 
northern counties Avere accused of haAung re- 
course to Autriol-throAving to ‘serve out’ a black- 
leg. Both Mrs Hodgson Burnett and the 
authoress of Mary Barton have introduced ejDisodes 
into their noA'els in Avhich that liquid has been 
used. The former Avriter, in That Lass o’ Lowrie’s^ 
has painted Avith A^ery realistic effect a scene in 
AAEicli a brutal miner is ‘ done to death,’ instead 
of his intended Auctim, by the mistake of his 
accomplices, Avho, before setting on him Avith 
bludgeons, throAV sulphuric acid in his face. 

This death-dealing fluid is in daily use Avith 
the druggist, and he must exercise extreme 
caution in handling it. Frequently he has to 
dilute the acid, a process Avhich, if heedlessly 
performed, may cause damage to the surroundings, 
the heat evolved in the mixing often resulting in 
the cracking of the bottle. An unskilled helper 
might readily cause an accident of this kind ; 
but, fortunately for all concerned, chemists are 
not Avont to entrust dangerous Avork to inex- 
X)erienced assistants Avithout due caution, as they 
are too Avell aAvare of the serious consequences 
Avhich may ensue. Young students in school 
laboratories occasionally pay the penalty for care- 
lessness in handling bottles of strong corrosive 
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acids, with, the result that they get marked for 
life. It requires constaut suioervisiou on the 
part of the laboratory instructor to prevent such 
occurrences. 

Not long ago a serious amount of damage was 
caused at manure-works in Huntingdonshire, where 
a fire took place Avhich melted some large leaden 
tanks containing sulphuric acid. Some of this 
flowed into a tributary of a river in the neighbour- 
hood and destroyed large numbers of fish. 

The authenticity of the following account of a 
narrow escape by a wholesale druggist is vouched 
for : ‘ I was sitting one morning at my desk. 

My office is just under our wet room’ (the usual 
term for the department where liquid pharma- 
ceutical preparations are kept and prepared). 
^iUl of a sudden, I heard something splash on 
my desk close to me. Fortunately I was 
sufficiently cautious to get up from my seat and 
go to a corner of the room before looking up. A 
small trickling stream was coming through the 
ceiling. I shouted up through the speaking-tube 
to find out what it was, and received the reply, 
“A bottle of sulphuric acid has burst.” I cannot 
say h.o^v thankful I was that I had neither 
touched the liquid nor remained where I was, 
for had I stayed another second, and looked up, 
I might have lost my sight. It came dovui close 
to my seat. Of course, after that I had the 
whole of the upper floor securely sheeted with 
lead. The overfilled bottle that burst should not 
have been brought up and put where it was ; 
but I was not going to run such a risk again. 
An ominous black stain on the ceiling remained 
to keep me in mind of my narrow escape.’ 

An engineer connected with one of the largest 
chemical works in the West of England was 
walking under some of the vitriol tanks, and felt 
something drop into his eye. He thought it was 
a rain-drop and brushed it off, and for a time 
gave no further attention to the matter ; but 
when he went to bed that night his eyeball began 
to pain him so badly that he had to get a 
doctor, and then he found, all too late, that it 
was a drop of acid, not water, that had touched his 
eye. He completely lost the sight of that eye. 

Certainly the escapes of some men are won- 
derful. A carter in the employment of a large 
railway company was entrusted to deliver two 
glass carboj^s of pure sulphuric acid. He drove 
up to the merchant’s door and said to the 
manager, ‘Your men must be careful, about lift- 
ing these, sir. They’ve got no stoppers in them.’ 
Sure enough, their necks were filled with paper. 
‘ Good gracious, man ! ’ said the manager, ‘ tell me 
at once— has any of the stuff got on your face?’ 
‘ No, sir ; not as I knows on.’ ‘ Did the company 
really hand over these two carboys to you to 
deliver without stoppers in them, and without 
telling you what they held?’ ‘Yes, sir; no one 
told me what was inside. I saw the stoppers 
were gone, and so I stuffed pa23er into the necks.’ 


‘Why, man, if you had got that acid on your 
hands, and chanced to rub your eyes, you might 
have been blinded for life.’ On the face of the 
matter, it would a^Dpear as if there had been 
some scandalous carelessness on the part of the 
railway officials. The stoppers of the carboys 
could not, in all probability, have been quite 
tight when the consignment was delivered to the 
railway company, and the shaking in transit had 
jerked them out. It ha 2 )pened to be a dark 
wintry afternoon when they were handed over to 
the carter on arrival, so that acid fumes from 
the stopperless vessels were not discernible ; and 
although the accompanying address-tallies had 
marks on them which would have been sufficient 
to indicate their contents to an exj^erienced trader, 
these were not sufficiently clear to be deci^ffierable 
by an ordinary railway porter or carrier. 

That 2 >russic acid is a deadly j)oison is kno\vn 
to the million ; but com^Daratively few are aware 
of the extent to which it is prescribed in minute 
quantities, and how in consequence a bottle con- 
taining enough for a hundred or more fatal doses 
may have to be handled several times in a day 
by the dispenser. Should he slip with the bottle, 
break it, and cut himself, he might be a dead 
man in a moment if the acid touched the broken 
skin and got into a vein ; and yet there are 
peo]3le who think that a chemist ought to be 
hurried, and com 2 )lain that the}^ have been charged 
perhaps a shilling instead of elevenpence for a 
XDrejDaration compounded at the risk of his life. 
Were he to become ‘an absent-minded beggar,’ 
the consequences might be such that it would be 
beyond the ]DOwer even of Mr Eudyard KijDling 
to win ]3opularity for him. 

The distilled essential oil of almonds, which 
when diluted sujDxffies the po^Dular flavouring for 
sweets and confectionery knovm as ‘ratafia,’ con- 
tains in its strongest form a sufficient percentage 
of hydrocyanic acid to make it higlily dangerous. 
A young man who was executing an order by 
pouring some of it from a large bottle' to a 
smaller, noticed that he had not ]}\it the label 
quite straight on the smaller bottle, and took it 
off again. Before rej)lacing the label he licked it 
to make sure of its sticking 2 )ro 2 )erly ; but, whilst 
]30uring, he had inadvertently let a dro]D or two 
trickle on the outside of the bottle where he had 
affixed the label. Then, when he touched the 
label with his tongue, he felt as if something shot 
along that member, and also a jump of his heart, 
so he rushed to a tap, wliich was fortunately close 
at hand, and put his tongue under the running 
water. Never, as long as he lived, he said, would 
he forget that poisoning sensation. 

Death has sometimes . occurred from taking 
strychnine in mistake for morphia. Here, again, 
there is sufficient similarity in appearance, when 
the strychnine has . been powdered, to deceive the 
inexperienced ; and a more deplorable mistake is 
hard to imagine than that a person in need of a 
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sedative should be given instead that wliicb will 
cause most frightful pain and contortions. In 
more than one case the wholesale druggist has 
iDcen found to have been mainly responsible for 
this error, having supplied the goods to the re- 
tailer wrongly labelled. Eortunately these occur- 
rences are few and far between, owing to the check 
systems adopted to guard against accidents. It 
may be asserted that sucli a mistake would not 
be likely to occur if poisons were kept separate 
from other things ; but morphia happens to be 
a poison as well as strychnine. The sufferings 
from strychnine poisoning have been very vividly 
described in Charles Reade’s Hard Gash, from 
whicli the following is an extract : 

‘The room was nearly full of terrified neigb- 
bours : Sampson shouldered them all roughly out 
of his way ; and there, on a bed, lay Maxley’s 
gaunt figure in agony. 

‘His body was dravm up by the middle into 
an arch, and nothing touched the bed but the 
head and the heels ; the toes were turned back 
in the most extraordinary contortion, and the 
teeth set by the rigour of the convulsion ; and in 
the man’s white face and fixed eyes were the 
horror and anxiety that so often show themselves 
when the body feels itself in the grip of death.’ 

With reference to mistakes committed by whole- 
sale drug and chemical firms, it is generally 
found that when they have resulted seriously 
pecuniary compensation is very readil}'- offered. 
Not many years ago one of these firms paid a 
sum of some thousands of pounds when a death 
occurred which, it was thought, was due to a 
poison the retailer had sent out by mistake — a 
mistake which it was alleged had been caused by 
an error on the wholesale dealers’ part in the 
first instance. No legal verdict had been obtained 
against . the wholesale chemists ; but as it was 
enough for them that there had been some 
irregularity, they felt morally bound to make 
that large monetary sacrifice, and in so doing 
they earned the respect of their confreres. 

It is undoubtedly because an excessive amount 
of care is taken that there are comparatively so 
few fires at drug and chemical establishments. 
Were novices left in charge the number would be 
increased immediately, as can easily be surmised 
when the inflammability of so much of the con- 
tents is borne in mind, and also that spontaneous 
combustion will occur if certain articles are 
brought into close proximity. 

The care exercised by ordinary retail pharmacists 
seems to be recognised by insurance companies, 
as they customarily grant policies to the chemist 
at somewhat lower rates than they require from 
several other classes of traders. These rates, 
however, are liable to be materially raised should 
stills and retorts be introduced for manufacturing 
purposes. 

^Manufacturing chemists who conduct the pro- 
cess of camphor refining find it extremely difficult 


to get ah insurance company of good standing to 
accept the risk without charging a very high rate 
indeed ; as, in case of a fire breaking out, there 
are such inflammable materials on the premises 
to feed the flames that they are likely to spread 
with alarming rapidity. Experience, however, 
usually causes the manufacturer to conduct such 
operations in an isolated shed ; and when a fire 
occurs, though the shed is enveloped in flames, 
no attempt is made to put them out until the 
building is quite burnt to the ground and there 
is no more material for the fire to feed upon. 

It is sometimes asserted that chemists leave 
dispensing to their errand-boys or at any rate to 
raw apprentices. This is a most unfounded 
charge. There are even chemists so scrupulous 
that they decline the services of medical students 
who come prepared to pay a fee to be taught 
dispensing, holding that by so employing the 
students they would not l^e dealing fairly vdth 
their customers, who have been led to believe 
that the dispensing department is entirely con- 
trolled by able and experienced men. 

Many a retail chemist will admit that once in 
his life the fear has come upon him that he has 
put up something wrongly, and he has had a 
sleepless night in consequence ; but he will 
generally add that after all he found the mistake 
had not occurred. His accuracy may be compared 
to that of the bank cashier. Neither can be said 
to be infallible ; but the wonder in both cases is 
that mistakes are not more frequent, considering 
the number of articles with which the com- 
pounder of medicines has to deal, and the haste, 
with which money is paid in and received over , 
the coimter of the banks in busy centres. 

It is sometimes a grievance of retail pharmacists 
and hospital dispensers that reports of poisoning 
cases appearing in the newspapers do not state 
quite clearly, .so that the public can take in the 
fact at once, that the fatalities have not been 
caused by any fault of the parties from whom 
the poisonous draughts have been obtained. Con- 
sequently, there is frequently a misconception of 
the facts, and a slur rests on the chemist tHL the 
exact circumstances of the case are ascertained at 
the' subsequent inquest or by other means. In 
the number of the Chemist and Druggist published 
on 13th January 1900, five cases of poisoning 
are recorded. In every case the fatality was 
caused by mistaldng the bottles ; and, as the 
following extract shows, there seems to be no 
reason for blaming the seller of the potion taken 
inadvertently : 

‘On December 26, a shepherd named John 
Jordan, living at Per ton, drank some sheep-dip 
solution in mistake for beer, and died nine days 
afterwards. 

‘A lady, named Soj)hronia Workman, who was 
residing with Dr Ridley, of Bromley, was given 
some liniment in mistake for an aperient by one 
of the doctor’s servants. The liniment consisted 
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of equal parts of aconite and belladonna, of wliicli 
Mrs Workman took a teaspoonful, and died. 

‘At an inquiry held at Islington on January 9, 
concerning the death of a woman named Helen 
Lee, the evidence showed that deceased had 
obtained some medicine and liniment of bella- 
donna for rheumatism from the University 
College Hosj)itaL During the night she drank 
the liniment in mistake for the medicine, and 
died in the Great Northern Hospital. 

‘On January 2, Mr T. Hood, senior partner of 
the legal firm of Woodward, Hood, & Thorne, 
Billiter Street, E.C., was found dead in bed at 
his house in Southend. At the inquest on 
January 6, the evidence tended to show that 
deceased had accidentally — in mistake for a 
homoeopathic medicine — taken a quantity of 
prussic acid which he had obtained a few days 
before from Mr E. G. Dawson, chemist, Southend, 
to poison a cat. 

‘An inquest was held, on January 5, at Mans- 
field, touching the death of John T. Spilman 
(twenty), from carbolic poisoning. Wliilst on a 
visit to a friend named Fish, he was taken ill, 
and the doctor prescribed some medicine and 
ordered carbolic acid to be used as a disinfectant. 
A bottle of Calvert’s No, 5 was obtained from 
Mr J. Agar, chemist. West Gate ; and during the 
night young Fish, who was sitting up with his 
friend, inadvertently administered a dose of that 
in place of the medicine, with fatal effect.’ 

MHien cholera or some other dangerous epidemic 
threatens a district, the article called bleaching- 
powder or chloride of lime is largely used. It is 
very offensive to handle,, as the smell of it is 
difficult to get rid of, and some who have to do 
vdth it get their stomachs most uncomfortably 
disordered unless they fake such precaxitions as 
covering the mouth with flannel to prevent the 
fumes of the chlorine from going down the throat. 

The members of one high-class drug-firm said 
that if they could do so without gixdng offence 
they would never sell another ounce of it. On 
one occasion, when they had some at the back of 
the premises, a door had inadvertently been left 
open, and a strong gust of wind blew a quantity 
of it over some little children playing near by. 
The amount of compensation they had to pay for 
injury to the children and their clothes amounted 
to more than the profit derived from its sale 
during a period of several years. 

There are many articles sold by ‘the chemist 
which cannot be handled with impunity. Strong 
caustic potash, for instance, will readily blister 
the skin ; but it is in daily requisition from 
wholesale druggists. Corrosive sublimate or per- 
chloride of mercury is also objectionable, being 
likely to create irritation in the throat. So is 
arsenic. A chemist in Wales nearly caused the 
death of his porter, when, with a Anew to saAung 
expense, he set him to pulverise a lump of it in 
a mortar. Another pharmacist suffered a good 


deal in grinding cantharides (commonly known as 
Spanish fly) in a small hand-mill,' getting in- 
tensely irritated by the blistering particles Avhich 
fleAv in his face. 

The author of Lorna Doone in his Glara Vaughan 
has depicted the agony Avhich his heroine suffered 
from pressing her face against a pane of glass 
Avhich had been smeared Avith a liquid Avhich, by 
its effect, must have been hydrofluoric acid ; and 
indeed such contact Avould be |)roductiA^e of ex- 
quisite torture ; but this acid has to be sold in 
comparatWely small quantities. It is much used 
in the stained-glass trade, and manufacturers are 
required to haAm it put up in gutta-percha bottles 
of A’-arious sizes, ranging usually from four ounces 
and upAvards, at x^rices Avhich seem someAvhat in- 
adequate, considering the nature of the article. 

It axqxears, therefore, tolerably evident that the 
occiqxations of the drug- vendor and . x)harmacist 
and of the chemical manufacturer are attended 
Avith far more than aA^erage risk of danger when 
com^xared Avith other trades and manufactures. 
"Wliat, then, may be considered the comx)ensations 
of those Avho carry them on^ The ignorant Avill 
say, ‘Why, the immense xmofits of course.’ If 
these existed in reality there Avould not be that 
seA^'ere comx^etition Avhich noAv exists betAveen 
druggists, Avholesale and retail alike, and betAveen 
chemical manufacturers also ; but there certainly 
is some recompense in the acquisition of the 
excej)tional knoAvledge AA^hich cannot fail to be 
acquired by industrious Avorkers engaged in these 
trades, and there is the consciousness that they 
lend themselves to deA^elopments and are x)art and 
X^arcel of the movement for increasing the Avelfare 
of the community. The past record of the benefit 
of chemical discovery and of the blessing of healing 
drugs is Avell calculated to stimulate the ardour 
for further research and to a certain extent to 
shed some glamour eA^en OA^er the mere dealing 
in such commodities. Very feAV x)harmacists are 
really indifferent to a grateful acknoAvledgment of 
the efficacy of a medicine AAdiich they haA^e 
furnished ; and AA^hen it does come, it takes the 
edge off the undeserved imputations of extortion 
AA'hich many are too x)rone to cast at them. 


THE GAEKULOUS LOYEE. 

I AAi as love-sick as a nightingale 

That breaks his heart anew each summer night, 
And, babbling all his secrets to the vale, 

Einds solace dwelling on his own sad plight. 

I strike my lyre again, and yet again — 

My faithful lyre, companion of my days — 

To find that I can Avaken but one strain : 

My ])assion, and the strangeness of Love’s ways ! 

Nor would I have it otherwise than this, 

Lest my poor heart should break ’neath its full store. 
Oh, hush my babblings, love, Avith one long kiss, 

And I shall hold my peace for evermore ! 

M. Hedl'euayick Browne. 
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THE CHANGE OF NATIONAL TYPES. 

LONG-NOSED ENGLISHMEN, BLONDE EBENCHMEN, AND BEARDED JAPANESE. 


RE circumstances of blood or food, of 
early habit or subsequent educa- 
tion, creating for the races of the 
world — the highly civilised races — 
a new physiognomy ? 

To one who believes in the 
evolution of racial t}q)e by means of natural 
selection an answer in the affirmative presents 
no difficulties ; but to others — the student of 
comparative ethnology, the acute archasologist, the 
thoughtful traveller — this important matter is as 
firmly settled as that the Chinaman has slant- 
ing eyes, the Tartar high cheek-bones, and the 
Spaniard an olive complexion. Max Nordau has 
discussed the question as regards the Erench and 
Germans, Professor j\lantegazza as regards the 
Italians, and Dr Hamilton and others concerning 
the actual blending of the multiform racial 
features of the American population into a single 
type. 

The subject has, j)erhaps, in this comitry as yet 
hardly received the attention its extreme interest 
and im]Dortance deserves. Yet every Englishman 
who is at all familiar with the ancient physiog- 
nomy and the physical aspect and proportions of 
his race must be aware that the New Englishman 
of the twentieth century is not quite the same 
animal as was the Englishman of the Tudor 
period. The loyal subject of Edward YI., fiaxen- 
haired if he were a yeoman, and black-haired in 
towns, would hardly recognise as his posterity 
and compatriots the equally loyal subject of 
Edward YII. Indeed, it is not certain that there 
has not been a special and distinctive type for 
each century ; and this, if it is really the case, 
would, of course, not preclude the recurrence of 
a former type at intervals. Among the factors 
which have undoubtedly affected the physique, 
hair, and complexion 'of the nineteenth century 
Englishman, has been the matutinal tub — the 
widespread j)revalence of the bathing habit. It 
seems strange when we reflect that in the 
No. 199.-— Yol. IY. [All nights 


eighteenth century the morning bath, now re- 
garded as so essential to Englishmen of all classes, 
was hardly ever indulged in, and the cold plunge 
within-doors a thing practically unknown. The 
physiological effects of frequent bathing are well 
known, among them being a heightened colour, 
sharper features — that is, a raw-boned a23pear- 
ance — and (as Dr Andrew YTlson has lately 
IDointed out) a thinning of the hair. As to the 
latter, it is common knowledge tliat in the 
fifteenth century curly hair was the rule in 
England ; but whether the change to lankness is 
to be ascribed to the wdgs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, or whether the wigs 
themselves were resorted to as a means of dis- 
guising the less hirsute luxuriance, it would be 
difficult to determine satisfactorily. 

Another factor in the creation of the modern 
t}q)e among ourselves is the habit of j)6d.Gstrian 
exercise, and also our greater indulgence in out- 
door s 2 )orts and games. Both of these have ^^ro- 
bably had a greater influence on the female sex 
in this kingdom, the difference in the j^kysique 
and stature of the Englishwoman now and at the 
beginning of the Yictorian era being really 
astonishing. One facial tendency, which has been 
remarked by Professor Mantegazza as character- 
istic of the English of both sexes during the 
j)ast century, deserves to be noted : it is the 
greater length of nose, accomjJanied by more 
straightness. Aquiline noses, we are told, which 
were exceedingly common in the eighteenth 
century, are becoming rarer in Great Britain. 

Looking abroad, we are shown the Erenchman 
gradually growing lighter of hair and com]5lexion, 
ovdng to the greater fecundity of the Norman 
and the constant infusion of Swiss and Alsatian 
blood. The habit of drinking beer in 2 )i’eference 
to wine is also said to be influencing the phys- 
ique and facial tint of the Gallic race. There can 
be no question of a slight increase of stature and 
a more erect carriage amongst the males, this 
liescrvccLI Sept. 21, 1901. 
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resulting from tlie same cause wliicli lias trans- 
formed tlie udiole race of Germans from round- 
shouldered, shambling men, with a iirofusion of 
adipose tissue, into grim, sinewy automatons— 
namely, the seA^erity of uniA^ersal military disci- 
pline. But, Avith the Germans, they haA^e to 
thank the army for a decrease, instead of an 
increase, of stature, the height of the men, as 
shoAvn by ofhcial reports, liaAdng gradually 
diminished since 1851. "\^Biether the Kaiser’s sub- 
jects AA'ill regard this loss as sufficiently atoned 
for by the greater size of the German chin, Asdiich 
is becoming a prominent characteristic unknoAAui 
to the Prussians under Frederick the Great, is a 
matter Avhich Ave must leaA'e to the subjects of 
William II. to determine. 

The Russian face is undergoing a pronounced 
change, OAAung to neAA’ blood, and different food, 
habits, and conditions of life. But perhaps the 
most extraordinary metamorphosis of all is taking 
place under our eyes amongst tAAm nations as 
AAudely separated in origin and history as it is 
possible for any ciAulised countries to be — 
America and Japan. The American physiognomy 
is as completely marked as that of any race 
under the sun that has, as Anthony Trollope 
remarked, ‘bred in and in for centuries.’ Yet, as 
the same traA^eller pointed out, the American oaa'iis 
a more mixed blood than any other race knoAAm. 
His chief stock is English, and AAutli this are 
mingled the bloods of Ireland, Holland, France, 
Germany, ScandinaAua, Italy, and SlaA'onic Austria. 

‘All this has been done Avithin a feAA’ years, so 
that the American may be said to haA^e no claim 
to any national type of face. HeAm'theless, no 
man has a type of face so clearly national as 
the American. The lantern jaAvs, the thin, lithe 
body, the dry face, the thick hair and thin lips, 
the intelligent eyes, the A^oice not altogether harsh, 
though sharp and nasal — all these traits are 
acknoA\dedged all OA^er the continent of Europe.’ 
Yet x^erhaps. Trollop)e A\ns mistaken in attributing 
the formation of this tyx)e to ‘hot-air x)ipes and 
dollar Avorship,’ although not altogether Avrong in 
supposing the American countenance to be modi- 
fied by his ‘special asx)irations.’ Yet it is extra- 
ordinaiy hoAv rapidly the child of English or 
European parents, born and bred in America, 
assumes these special features. By some it has 
been belieA^ed that the so-called American face is 
merely a reA^ersion to the countenance of the 
aborigines, and considering hoAv strong the general 
likeness is, this theory deserA^es careful considera- 


tion. On the other hand, hoAv is it that the 
Canadians, Avhose habits of life differ from their 
neighbours, should preserA^e a more English tyx)e of 
Ausage, so that after three or four generations they 
are A'ery readily mistaken for Englishmen ? Here 
there is certainly no reA^ersion to the aboriginal tyjye. 

In Japan, it has been obsei’A^ed, Avith increasing 
astonishment, as almost a freak of nature, that 
eAnr since the adoption by the Emperor Mutsuhito, 
thirt}^ years ago, ■ of Euro^Dean customs and 
costumes, the Europeanisation of the xdiysiognomy 
of the Jax)anGse has been groAAung ax)ace. One of 
the not least AA'Onderful results the traA^eller Avill 
learn from the barbers of Tokyo and Yokohama, 
is the increase in the groAvth of the beard, and 
of the lesser stiffness of the hair, OAAung to the 
habit of Avearing hats and of brushing and oiling 
the hair. As a sam^de of a com^detely Eurox)ean- 
ised JaxDanese, both in ax^pearance and habits, the 
X)resent Japanese Ambassador in London may be 
cited. The increase of stature amongst the 
Jax^anese is A^ery x^erceptible ; and the substitu- 
tion of tepid and eA^en cold AA^ater for the hot 
baths amongst many of the X^®c>xDle is responsible 
for an increasing fioridity of the comxdexion. 
Before the adA^ent of military discix)line on 
European models the Jax^anese AA^ere notable as 
the smallest-necked race in the AA^orld, a firm of 
London collar-makers AAuth a large trade to Japan 
asserting that thirteen inches AAns the normal 
circumference of a fuU-groAAUi Jaxoanese’s throat. 
In a little OA^er tAA^enty years, OAAung to more 
athletic deA^elox^ment, the aA^erage has risen an 
inch and a half ! To athletic deA^elox^ment should 
also be added greater aA^oirdupois, inasmuch as a 
more generous diet and abstention from par-boil- 
ing is bringing its reAA^ard in an accumulation of 
muscle and tissue. 

If, therefore, the Mongolian races are found 
cax^able of achieving, by sIoav degrees, the 
Caucasian there can be nothing 

surxDrising in the circumstance to aaLIcIi Max 
Kordau has draAAm attention, that the JeAA^s are 
sloAAdy losing their identity. Once the JeAA’s 
abandon their peculiar habits and dietary, the 
change is declared to be A^ery rapid, the second 
generation almost x^erfectly resembling the inhabi- 
tants of the country in AAdiich it is domiciled. 
This AAns exemplified in the case of Captain 
Dreyfus, one of the most famous Jcaa^s of recent 
times, AAdio looked little like a JeAA", although 
both of his grandx)arents Avere of the most pro- 
nounced HebreAV t^q^e. 
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THE LOYE AFFAIRS OF JHLIHS STAHDEH. 


CHAPTER XV. 



hEATLICE eagerly scanned lier letters 
day by day for tlie promised com- ’ 
munication from j\Innicli ; but it 
was more than a week before a 
bulky envelope in j\Irs Trevanion’s 
handwriting reached her. It came 
in the afternoon just as they were all about to 
start on a walking expedition ; and Beatrice begged 
to be allowed to change her mind and remain 
at home, to which, after some demur, the others 
consented. 

Being ready dressed, she took her letters out 
with her ; and, finding a retired sj)ot in one of 
the plantations near the hotel, she sat down to 
read them undisturbed. 

Effie’s epistle was rather incoherent. She wanted 
Beatrice to exculpate and not to blame her ; for 
Effie was one of those whose first desire is to 
stand well with their friends ; but the story she 
had to tell was a lame one, and the glossing of it 
over rather difficult. It had been so lui comfort- 
able for her between Jidius and her aunt, she 
wrote ; the latter was always urging her to give 
him up. It had come to this at last, that she had 
to choose between them ; and life as a country- 
doctor’s wife, on bad terms with her aunt and 
her aunt’s set, and thrown back for society upon 
the town-people, had been such a gloomy outlook 
that she had shrunk from it. 

‘ I would have held out longer, Beatrice, but 
for a strange thing that happened, something so 
strange that I v/ould not have believed it if I had 
not seen it with my own eyes. One evening Jidius 
had been expected, but did not come ; and the 
Bartletts sent round to ask us to go there, as a 
friend had come from London who Fad wonderful 
jDOwers of shovdng one future events ; and it was 
an opportunity not to be lost of ascertaining any- 
thing we wanted to know. Aunt Clara was wild 
to go, so I left a note asking Julius to follow us, 
and we went. 

‘ The friend was a mummy - like little old 
woman; but she had really wonderfid powers. It 
was a most extraordinary evening. I was rapt out 
of myself and hardly knew what I was doing. 

‘They burned a lot of curious -smelling stuff, 
and as it cleared away I saw pictures through the 
fumes. I saw visions of myself — of a figure very 
like mine — in all kinds of scenes, but always 
accompanied by a man’s form. This was very 
vague, and I could not see it distinctly ; but one 
thing I noted, it was not tall enough for Julius. 

‘And then they told me of some evil influence 
that was about me, of some one I ought to avoid, 
who would do me great harm were his destiny 
linked with mine. And the}^ showed me a pre- 
sentment of this person: a denser cloud of smoke 


appeared, and then there came a sudden flash of 
light and I saw — Beatrice, you will hardly believe 
it — I saw, as clearly as if he were standing there 
before me, the face of Julius Stand en I 

‘It uj)set me awfully, and I felt I really could 
not see liim when he arrived, which was not long 
afterwards, and I was ill for days ; and then Aunt 
Clara talked to me and talked to me. You know 
how she can go on. She said she had had a most 
impertinent letter from Julius, and at last she 
persuaded me to break off my engagement. 

‘He came, and insisted upon seeing me alone, 
and to all appearance he was as nice as ever ; but 
I could not forget seeing his face at that &4ance 
(though, of course, I did not tell him of that). I 
stood firm, and everytliing is at an end between 
us.’ 

At this point the letter dropped from Beatrice’s 
hand, and fell unheeded to the ground. 

Julius was free ! That was all she could grasp 
at the moment. Free, and through no fault of his 
own. The chain that honour forbade him to 
break had been snapped asunder by other hands 
than his. 

It was some time before she remembered Mrs 
Trevanion’s letter, and turned to that. 

While Effie’s had been apologetic in tone, Mrs 
Trevanion’s letter was distinctly triumphant. She 
was so glad she had at length been able to induce 
Effie to give up a connection, which, after all, was 
hardly worthy of her. If she could have seen 
how her reader stamped her little foot, and had 
caught sight of the indignant sjDarkle in her eye, 
it would have been a revelation to Mrs Trevanion. 
She was sure her dear Beatrice would know that 
Effie’s welfare was her first object in life, and she 
trusted that some more desirable prospect would 
oj)en out before her than that of becoming the 
Avife of such an obstinate and unreasonable man. 
(‘Lord George is the “prospect,” I su^Dpose,’ said 
Beatrice to herself.) ‘ I am travelling now entirely 
for her sake, for I feel sure that amid strange 
scenes and neiv surroundings she will soon forget 
her fancy for the young doctor.’ 

Beatrice thought to herself that s/ic had not 
found it quite so easy. 

She had nearly reached the bottom of the page 
Avhen she looked up suddenly and saiv that she 
Avas not — as she had fondly imagined — quite alone 
in the plantation. Some one Avas aj^proaching 
from the other end of a long green alley — an 
Englishman she could see eA'en at this distance, 
judging by his dress and bearing. YFat a 
nuisance ! She hoped it Avas not one of the guests 
AAdiom she kneAV at the hotel. At any rate she 
Avould be absorbed in her reading and appear 
not to see him. To have to make small talk just 
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now would be unendurable ! But as be came past 
something impelled her to look up. She leaned 
back in her seatj 2^^!^ trembling ! She had 
found herself face to face with Julius Standen ! 

‘ I have frightened you ! ^ lie cried remorsefully. 
U ought not to haA'e come U23on you suddenly 
like this.’ 

She was silent for a minute, literally unable 
to speak. It had all come upon her at once, the 
news of his freedom and then his sudden a23pear- 
ance. She wanted time to think. She had that 
feeling that sometimes comes ujion us with the 
approach of great ha252uiiess. We do not dare to 
seize it at once ; we want to put it a little 
farther off and look at it, to play with it a 
little before we make it our own. 

She held out her hand to him with a smile, 
a smile that seemed to make words unnecessary, 
and he took it and seated himself by her side. 

‘How did you find us out?’ she asked. 

‘I went to Wiii'zburg first, and they told me 
you were here.’ 

Effie’s letter was still on the ground, and he 
stoo23ed to 2^i^^ R It im 2 DOssible for 

him not to recognise the writing. 

‘Then you know — all?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said- Beatrice p ‘but only just now, just 
this instant. She did not tell me when I saw 
her. I had only just finished reading her letter, 
when I looked up and saw — you ! And are you 
quite strong again now ? ’ 

‘Yes. As far a:s that accident is concerned, I 
have entirely recovered from its effects ; but I 
feel tired out, utterly tired oiit. I have had a 
long tussle with death over a patient, and have 
been worsted. Poor Miss Caradoc I ’ 

‘Oh! is she dead?’ asked Beatrice, and a 
sudden swift rush of tears filled her eyes. 

‘Yes, she is dead, though I would have given 
anytliing to save her. I did my very utmost; 
but it was not to be.’ Then he told her of the 
long attachment there had been between this 
cjuiet - looking middle - aged lady and Geoffrey 
Ormiston. 

‘If ever a man was broken-hearted,’ he said, 
‘it’s poor Ormiston. I took it upon myself to 
send for him at the last, and I was very glad 
I had done so. She died with his hand clasj^ed 
in hers. It was hard to separate them. It has 
taught me one thing, Beatrice,’ he said simply, 
‘ that love is not for Time, it is for all Eternity.’ 

Beatrice glanced at him, and noticed what had 
not struck her at first, how grave and worn he 
looked. He had been through a hard time since 
she saw him last. Very gently, very timidly, she 
laid her hand upon his arm. His own immediately 
closed over it. 

‘I loved Miss Caradoc,’ Beatrice said, still trying 
to divert the tahe from too personal channels. ‘I 
did not know her very weU ; but there was some- 
thing about her that made me take to her at once.’ 

‘She gave me a message for you, Beatrice. 


Her love, and her hoj^e that you would one day 
get your heart’s desire. She knew my secret, 
Beatrice — I could not keej^ it from her ; but she 
did not explain what she meant by her message 
to you.’ 

‘ I understand,’ said Beatrice ; but she did not 
intend to give him any further enliglitenment 
just then. — ‘ It is so strange that you should have 
dropped out of the clouds upon us like this ! ’ 

‘Not much out of the clouds 1 I had work 
enough to find you, I can assure you ! By the 
way, I went to see my old landlady at Wurzburg, 
and she told me a very charming young lady 
had been there, looking for rooms, who said she 
knew me, — What is the matter, Beatrice ? Was 
it 5^011 really ? Did you think of leaving your 
2 )resent hostess and going there ? ’ 

‘No, I didn’t want any rooms. I merely went 

I only wanted Oh I ’ cried Beatrice, 

with a rosy flush, ‘are you the densest or onh^ 
the least conceited of men?’ 

‘ Can it really be so ? ’ he cried ; ‘ did you care 
enough to go there for my sake? I can hardW 
believe, my darling, that such great ha 2 )piness can 
be for me — that this great treasure of your love, 
of which I am so little worthy, can reaUy be 
mine 1 It seems so much to ask, Beatrice, that 
3 ' ou should give 3 murself to me 1 ’ 

She did not answer, but turned her head and 
looked at him, her breath coming ciuickl}^ through 
her half- 2 )arted lips, her whole soul shining in 
her honest e 3 ^es. 

There was no sound to break the long silence, 
save the gentle rustling of the leaves in the 
smnmer breeze. The scent of the j^ines filled the 
air, and the to 2 :>s of the trees quivered and 
wavered, hiding and then revealing glimpses of 
the clear blue sky overhead, just flecked with 
fleecy clouds. 

‘I went home before leaving England,’ Julius 
went on presently. ‘ I had to break to 1113 ^ father 
the news of the ru 23 ture of my engagement and — 
to x^i’^pare him for other news. After all, it is 
not such a xdeasant thing — to haA^e to tell 2 ^eo 2 de 
3 ^ou have been jilted.’ 

There Avas no trace of bitterness in his tone as 
he spoke ; but there Avas in the voice in Avhich 
Beatrice cried : 

‘Hoav could she do it? I almost think I hate 
her for it.’ 

‘ Wliy, you unreasonable little thing ! ’ — he dreAv 
her closer to him, and for the first time that 
day his A^oice reminded her of the meriy Julius 
she had at first learned to loA^e — ‘ Avould 3^011 have 
had her still keep us aj^art? Or do 3-011 think 
less of me for haAung been throAvn OA^er?’ 

Her only ansAver Avas to snuggle her hand into 
liis. 

‘I Avanted to arrange Avith my father, too, 
about exchanging my practice. I did not like the 
idea of bringing you back to Penruth.’ 

‘ Upon my Avord ! ’ remarked Beatrice saucity^ 
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‘it seems to me that, for the least conceited of 
men, you took things a good deal for granted ! ^ 

‘What a horrid little speech! You shall make 
amends to me for that hy-and-hy. Yes, Beatrice, 
I did take for granted that what you told me 
that day on the sands at Yendell was the true 
expression of your true and constant heart. Tell 
me, Beatrice, was I too presumptuous'?’ 

His eyes sought hers eagerly, longinglj^ 

Play with her happiness ? Ho, that she would 
not, for it also meant playing with his. 

‘Ho, Julius,’ she said softly, and then more 
softly still, ‘ My love 1 ’ 

He put his arms about her and drew her closer 
to him, till she seemed to feel the throbbing of 
his wildly-beating heart. She did not strive to 
release herself, nor did she repel him when he 
bent his head and kissed her flushed face and her 
warm, trembling lips. 

‘And what did your father say?’ 

‘ Oh 1 he was kindness itself, as the dear old 
fellow usually is. He is going to set me up in a 
London practice; and it’s just possible that Sir 
Humphrey Haughton, who has always been a 
good friend to me, might get me a post in one 
of the scientific institutions. I shall have to 
satisfy your father, Beatrice, as to my ability to 
keep you. Will he be very hard to please?’ 

‘I don’t think so. Besides, I have money of 
my own.’ . 

‘Have you?’ cried Julius. ‘Well, I won’t 
deny I am glad of' it, for that will simplify 
matters, and obviate any necessity for delay.’ 

‘And now I really must go in. They have 
probably got home, and are wondering what has 
become of me. Are you going to stay in 
Briickenau?’ 

‘Just as long as you do. You won’t get rid of 
me in a hurry now.’ 

‘Then I must introduce you to the Hofmanns 
and explain your presence here.’ 

‘ Why should we not tell them at once that we 
are engaged ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 let us wait a few days until I have had 
time to write home and get an answer from my 
father ! ’ pleaded Beatrice, who knew well with 
what a fuss and what a flourish of trumpets the 
announcement of an engagement is received in 
German circles. 

He understood the reason of her wish a few 
days later, when the fact of' their engagement 
was made known. The Professor beamed at 
them benignantly through his huge spectacles. 
The two children were in a state of great excite- 
ment about it, and watched Aunt Bee anxiously 
to see vT^at effect it would have upon her. Frau 
Hofmann was delighted, and insisted upon making 
it known to everybody with whom they had the 
very slightest acquaintance ; she was only rather 
surprised and disappointed that the lovers did 
not make such open display of their happiness in 
public, as is the custom of the simple-minded 


German Brcmt 2 oaar, and she put it dovui to that 
extremely cold-blooded temperament with which 
our Teutonic cousins credit us. 

Those were golden days for Julius and Beatrice 
as they wandered about the shady woods of beech 
and pine, and felt that the blank, hopeless misery 
of the past was more than made up for by their 
present bliss. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

is two years later, and in a cosy 
morning-room in her pretty house in 
Kensington, Beatrice Standen is await- 
ing her husband. She is not alone, 
for in that big arm-chair drawn up to the fire sits 
Geoffrey Ormiston, absorbed in a book. The 
Standens’ house is his headquarters whenever he 
comes to town, which he does more frequently 
now, and for longer periods. He looks older and 
more bowed than the lapse of time warrants ; and 
his thin, ascetic face looks softer in repose. 

Another, and far more important, inmate of 
the house has just been carried off by the nurse. 
She is Geoffrey Ormiston’s godchild ; and Beatrice, 
who has taken the lonely old student, her hus- 
band’s friend, into a very warm corner of her 
heart, has called the child Dorothea. 

It amuses and yet touches her to see the dreamy 
philosopher and the tiny maiden gazing solemnly 
at one another. Behind which pair of eyes is 
hidden the deepest wisdom it were hard to tell. 
The tiny creature has won her way to his heart 
already. He has wonderful and awful schemes 
in his brain for her education, plans that would 
make Beatrice’s hair stand on end had he the 
hardihood to reveal them to her. 

Presently the door oj^ens and Julius comes in. 
He leans over his wife and kisses her. They 
never mind Geoffrey Ormiston when he is reading ; 
he knows no more what is going on than if he 
were in another planet. 

Julius has been at a social function, a big 
conversazione — the kind of thing he cordially 
hates, but which, in his official capacity, he is 
bound to attend, for he has now an important 
post at the institution where the conversazione is 
held. . 

Beatrice usually goes with him, and he does not 
object to the affair so much when she is there, 
and they can exchange an amused glance across 
the shoulders of the miscellaneous crowd, and 
can at any rate enjoy the drive home together. 
He is her lover still, and his busy life makes 
doubly dear to him the few' leisure moments in 
w'hich he has her all to himself. As a slight in- 
disposition kex^t Beatrice at home to-night, he has 
seized the very first available opportunity to beat 
a retreat. 

‘I have a great surprise for you, Beatrice,’ he 
cries ; ‘ wdio do you think came up to talk to me 
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ill' the most gushing manner, as if I were his 
dearest friend ? ^ 

^HisP echoed Beatrice, laughing. ‘If it had 
been a female gusher I could have made a 
hundred guesses ; but a man ! I give it ixpJ 

‘Lord George Bartlett.E 

‘ Lord George Bartlett ! Really ? And was 
Lady Alicia there too, and the inevitable Mrs 
Wilton r 

‘ iSTo, he was accompanied only by his wife, and 
it is there that the surprise comes in.’ 

‘ Effie, of course ! ’ 

‘Eo, Madam Cocksure; not Effie at all. He 
told me his wife would be delighted to see me 
again, and renew a jileasant old acquaintance. 
Then he led me up to her ; and it was the late 
— I mean the former Mrs Trevanion ! ’ 

‘EojE cried Beatrice in genuine amazement; 
‘is it possible? How is it we never heard of 
it?’ 

‘ That I cannot say. Perhaps they were married 
very quietly.’ 

‘ But I always thought — indeed I felt quite sure 
—that he intended to marr}^ Effie.’ 

‘ Probably he did at first ; but either to him 
or to the astute Mrs Wilton the idea may have 
occurred that a fortune in esse was decidedly to 
be preferred to a fortune in j^ossc.' 


The reader may as well be told here that this 
was a pretty correct surmise as to the facts of 
the case. The the Bartlett party had 

originally been tliat Lord George should marry 
Effie and eventually acquire her aunt’s money ; 
but some half-tender tones and not discouraging 
glances on the j)art of the elder lady had . sud- 
denly given him the idea that a quicker way to 
the fortune might be feasible. 

‘And how was Mrs — Lady George looking?’ , 

‘ Hot quite so prosperous as formerly, and 
nothing like so well-dressed. I fancy that some 
of the money that used to go in handsome gowns 
and Paris mantles has been diverted to -pay Lord 
George’s wine and cigar bills 1 ’ 

‘And Effie?’ Beatrice asked. 

‘Is about to make the Rev. Stephen O’Rorke 
a happy man, and to bask still in the sunshine 
of her aunt’s favour. You remember O’Rorke, 
the little Irish curate at Penruth ? ’ 

Beatrice laid her soft and satin-smooth cheek 
against her husband’s. She was not often de- 
monstrative ; but this was her favourite form of 
caress. 

‘I remember everything at Penruth,’ she 
whispered ; ‘ because it was there I first met 
you.’ 

THE EXD. 


HOW TO GET HEOEIJITS CHEAPLY: 

By Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Author of Eoiv to he Ec( 2 y 2 ^y though Married, Mr Thomas AtJcins, &c. 


AGREE with those who think that 
it is cheaper to pay high wages 
and have efficient soldiers, though 
comparatively few, than to have 
multitudes on small pay who can- 
not shoot straight, march fast and 
far, or keep out of military hospitals and prisons. 
A soldier who could hit Be Wet, Botha, or any 
other leader of an army opposed to us would be 
worth his weight in gold. He should get a 
thousand pounds a year or anything that would 
retaiii him. It is true that mere numbers were 
required in South Africa because of the long 
lines of communications tliat had to be guarded ; 
but in campaigns less exceptional it would be the 
quality and not the quantity of the soldiers that 
alone would tell. Mr Brodrick thinks that the 
present pay would have to be doubled to get a 
higher stamp of recruits ; but it would be economy 
to double or even to treble it if by doing so men 
of the stamp of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
could be obtained. If the army were made so 
good a trade that there would be a hundred 
candidates for every vacancy, and great fear* of 
being put out of it for misconduct, all military 
prisons and half of the military hospitals might be 
abolished. Ho thing is so ex23ensive as crime, even 
military crime; and what would be saved by 


having only one 2)RRisliment in the army (three 
times admonished and out 3-011 go !) would enable 
the Secretaiy of State for War to 2)ro2:>ose a rate 
of pay for soldiers the mere contemjdation of 
which now frightens even the courageous Mr 
Brodrick. It ma}'' be said that this kind of 
soldier would be too costly to be shot ; but he 
would fight more intelligently, and would not be 
so easily wounded or made sick as a chea23er 
article. Besides, battles are not won by getting 
killed, but by killing ; and the more ‘ slim ’ in 
mind and tough in body a soldier is the more 
dangerous will he be to the enemy. 

If, however, the 2^1a'n of making the arni}^ so 
good a business that men will wish to come into 
it, and will behave well for fear of being 2:>Rt 
out of it, ma}^ be considered too ex2Densive, there 
is another and a chea2)er way of getting recruits 
from a better class than that to wliich the majority 
now belong. This would be to allow a soldier, 
after he is dismissed recruit-drill, or even after 
he has been in the army for a month, to live 
an}^where within two miles of barracks he likes 
and can afford, so long as he turns U20 for his 
duties (lie might pay a substitute for coal-carry- 
ing fatigue) well fed and properly dressed. The 
one-year volunteer student-soldier in the German 
army has this privilege, and it seems to work 
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well there. What respectable j^arents, who have 
tried to bring their sons up well, dread, and the 
sons themselves, is the barrack-room. If a 3mung 
man knew that he could live in lodgings by him- 
self, or with one or more like-minded chums, 
and had not to face barrack-room customs, lan- 
guage, and the glare of publicity, he would not be 
afraid, whatever were his antecedents, to indulge 
his taste for soldiering. A regulation like this 
would, it seems to me, be far better than forming 
a regiment of gentlemen -privates, with its in- 
vidious distinction, and would give us thousands 
of recruits whom snobs of tradesmen would be 
afraid to warn off their premises lest they should 
miss the opportunity of entertaining a moneyed 
angel unawares. 

YTien I have met private soldiers in Germany 
coming down the stairs of a fashionable hotel 
on their way to parade, or seen them sitting at 
a table dilate and having the largest share of the 
attention of waiters, or passed them walking with 
the dlite of the place ! — when I have seen the respect 
they are held in in that country I have wished that 
the privates and non-commissioned officers of our 
army had something of the same social standing, 
and this they woiTd I am convinced soon ap- 
proach if they were allowed when practicable — that 
is, on home service and when not in camp— to live 
where they liked vdthin two miles of barracks. 
This prmlege would, I feel sure, cause to enlist 
men of good social position who cannot pass the 
examinations to be officers, and men of the stamj) 
of the Imperial Yeomanry who went out to South 
Africa ; and the presence of these men in the 
ranks would make shopkeepers, managers of public 
entertainments, and ^Deople of that kind, resjDect 
every Mr Thomas Atkins in a way they do not 
now. I know a generaks son who enlisted as a 
private soldier, and went to get his hair cut at 
the shop of a barber who had cut his hair ever 
since he had hair to cut. The barber exjdained 
to him that if he came in civilian clothes he 
would be delighted to operate upon him ; but that 
he could not allow him to come into the ‘ saloon ’ 
in his red coat, for if he did so the other customers 
would walk out. So long as this sort of thing is 
possible recruits for the six army corps to be 
established will not be forthcoming, no matter 
what payment is offered to them. On the other 
hand, any regulation that increases the considera- 
tion of the general public for the soldier gives a 
great fillip to recruiting. The food in the army 
is now as good as what is given at our best public 
schools, and there is no ^ comfort ^ which a soldier 
wants except to be allowed to live out of the 
barrack-room, the atmosphere of which is not 
nice either physically or morally. Grant this 
prhdlege, and a ^hberior class of men would flock 
into the army. 

A young man who has been accustomed to a 
bedroom to himself cannot bear the thought of 
‘pigging’ it with others. Suppose that you, my 


reader, went to an hotel and asked for a bedroom 
and were told that there was none unoccupied, 
but that you could share a room vdth another 
gentleman, a stranger, would you not decline the 
offer without thanks'? What then must it be to 
a young man who has been brought up in refine- 
ment to live in the close proximity of a barrack- 
room with from twenty to fifty men, some of 
whom dislike baths, some of whom come in drunk 
at night, some of whom do not believe in the 
sacredness of property, and do not filter their 
language. But could not barrack-rooms be divided 
into cubicles as are the dormitories at public 
schools? I have talked to many soldiers about 
this j)voposed arrangement, and they all condemned 
it. They said that a man would never sit in his 
cubicle cleaning his things alone, but would go in 
and out of the cubicles of his neighbours ; and 
that at night, as the cubicles could not be super- 
vised as the barrack-rooms now are by a non- 
commissioned officer, men would bring bottles of 
whisky into them. 

Certainly soldiers would have to live together 
on active serMce, in India, and in other places 
abroad, because they could not get accommodation 
in hotels and lodging-houses ; but men put up with 
things cheerfully when they have to do so which 
they do not tolerate if the things of which they 
complain are not inevitable. The army would 
become much more popular if the territorial 
system were made a reality. Each corps on re- 
turning from abroad or manceim'es or a camiD of 
exercise should go to its own place as naturally 
as the Eoyal Marines return to their respective 
dmsions at Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Chatham 
on landing from abroad. Then allow soldiers to 
live at their ovoi homes or in lodgings if they 
can afford it. So long as they feed themselves 
j)roperly, take good care of their clothes, and are 
at hand when wanted, why should not regular 
soldiers make their oa\ti arrangements about lodg- 
ing as do the volimteers ? I have known a 
militia regiment the men of which were billeted 
out and did not live in barracks. The arrange- 
ment answered well. 

Were this privilege given, well developed and 
well brought-up men who would not live in 
barrack-rooms would come into the army, and 
would not want a ruinous increase of pay. We 
would get aU who fail to pass the competitive 
examinations for commissions, most of those who 
now go out as colonists, and rich men who now 
idle or dissipate away their lives becaiise they 
have no work given to them. These men would 
have in most cases private means, and with the 
lodging and fuel and light allowance that would be 
given to them in lieu of accommodation in bar- 
racks could liire quarters for themselves outside. 

Of course we are only thinking of those who 
have private means and could pay for lodgings 
outside barracks. > If it be said that this would be 
unfair to those who from want of funds would 
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have to live in barracks, we repl}^ that money 
always does give an advantage to those who have 
it over those who are less fortunate, and that the 
same tiling now obtains amongst officers. This 
j)lan of allowing those men and non-commissioned 
officers who can afford it to live out of barracks 
so long as they perform punctually every duty 
of a soldier might be tried on a small scale at first 
as an experiment. No doubt such a regulation 
would, when the details of it came to be worked 
out, give mucli trouble to the authorities ; but 
after a time it would bring a different stamj) of 
men into the army, and would raise the social 
jiosition of Mr Thomas Atkins — or of Thomas 
Atkins, Esquire, as he would then become. 

So long as the social jDOsition of soldiers remains 
what it is v^e shall never get an army of the best, 
and may be very thankful if we escaiie having an 


army of the worst. When a non-commissioned officer 
of good character tells me that he is taking his 
discharge from the army I often ask him why he 
does so, and he nearly always answers, ^Because 
civilians despise us, and do not care to wallc with 
us in uniform.’ If a higher class of men were 
induced to join the army by being allowed to live 
out of barracks the uniform would be more re- 
sj^ected. Eor the same reason officers and warrant- 
officers should be obliged to always wear uniform 
excejDt when playing games, hunting, or doing 
something of this kind. As it is, the higher non- 
commissioned officers think that it is a great 
privilege to be allowed to dress in mufti, and they 
get into badly-fitting, vulgar-looking clothes. By 
their example, officers should teach them that it 
is not a j)ilvilege to get out of uniform but to 
remain in it. 


OLD ME, JELLIOOE’S PEAK 

CHiVPTER III. — continuecL 


HAVE again changed my mind,’ 
repeated Harvey Jellicoe, still 
without looking up. ‘ During 
the last few da 5 ’-s I have been 
troubled, I suppose, and I have 
grown more foolish. You require 
this thousand a year more than Jellicoe does, and 
I have decided that you shall have it. But the 
plan must still be carried out, for the people I 
have spoken to are deeply interested in it in 
more senses than one ; and by them, at least, I 
intend to be regarded as a man of my word to 
the last. Indeed, there is no need to disappoint 
them, for we can arrange things without. In 
short, I ensure your receiving the thousand a 
year by telling you which of the packets to 
choose when the time comes.’ 

There was a longer j)ause now. If Eorster had 
been a man of quick intelligence, if he had 
been able to comprehend a situation at a glance, 
he might have used that pause for a j)rotest 
which would have saved him great trouble in the 
days to come ; but he was not quick, he was not 
far-sighted, and the opportunity fled. Indeed, he 
saw and understood only one thing — that he was to 
have the wealth of Croesus — one thousand pounds 
a year ! It was to be no chance, but a certainty. 

^So you see,’ continued Harvey Jellicoe grimly, 
‘ I have given up my object-lesson and my ex- 
periment, and have taken your legacy out of the 
region of chance altogether. You will choose, on 
that day, the packet which bears the blue seaV 
' You will choose on that day the packet 
which bears the blue seaU So it was told. The 
managing clerk’s jDlain and commonplace face, 
always colourless, was now flushed and gloiving. 
He tried to stammer something, perhaps a word 
of thanks, a sentence full of surprise and grati- 


tude ; but the Ogre — yet who would have called 
him an Ogre just then? — went on: 

'That is all the difference. You will choose 
the packet with the blue seal, and you will 
receive your legacy. I give you this because you 
are a poor man, and because you are my sister’s 
son. I may say that I also give it because I 
have learned that you have never shown any 
inclination to your father’s weaknesses. You 
have always been an honest man, and will know 
what to do with your money. Be careful that 
you do not forget — the blue seal 1 ’ 

Who could have forgotten? Certainly not the 
man who sat there beside the invalid, with the 
face of Mary Benning before his eyes. The blue 
seal ! 

'This, of course,’ concluded Harvey Jellicoe, 'is 
between ourselves and Lowden, who is a man to 
be trusted. Otherwise, my plan would be marred.’ 

With that he sank back among his pillows, 
apparently exhausted by the effort he had made. 
A moment later he turned his eyes to see how 
Eorster had received his gift. 

But the last words had changed everything. 
As soon as they had been spoken, Eorster saw 
what he should have seen earlier, and the rosy 
colours of the prospect faded suddenly. He had 
no need, now, to wait and consider, for one con- 
viction had come prominently forward. Its effect 
was chilling. 

'But,’ he stammered, thrusting aside a swift 
temptation to silence— 'but in that case Gilbert 
J ellicoe will be deceived — and the others. It 
will be a kind of’ He stopped in confusion. 

Harvey J ellicoe’s face exhibited surprise. ' A 
kind of what?’ he asked with curiosity. 

'A — a kind of deception,’ said Andrew Eorster. 

Eor the first time during the interview a little 
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colour crept into the old man^s ashen face • but if 
it came from an impulse of anger he restrained 
. the feeling at once. He seemed to reflect. 

AYell/ he said quietly. ‘I suppose one could 
look at it in that way. T^Hiat of thatP 

It was difficult to speak ; but Forster was 
encouraged by his manner. ‘ Only this/ he said, 

; with manifest diffidence. M — I should not like 

' to be a party to it, in that case. Wouldn’t it be 

possible to — to find some other way?’ 

Then Harvey Jellicoe stirred upon his pillows. 
The colour returned to his face, and his eyes 
darkened. For a moment or two he seemed to 
be divided between anger and amazement. 

I AWiat do you mean?’ he inquired harshly. 

1 ^Find some other way? Do you mean to dictate 

I to me?’ 

The managing clerk, who after all was only 
a managing clerk, seemed at first to regret that 
he had spoken. He looked alarmed, and drew 
back a little. 

^ Whatever Paul Forster was,’ continued the 
} Ogre, ‘ he was not a fool ; and I am surprised to 

j find a fool in his son. If there is a deception at 

all it is mine, not yours.’ 

He waited for another word ; but it did not 
; come. Forster sat still, with his eyes bent to the 

' floor and his face pale. His silence seemed to 

appease the Ogre. 

‘ There,’ he said in a cjuieter way — ^ there ; that 
is enough. You can leave me now, and bear in 
mind what I have said. The blue seal will be 
the one. For the rest, Lowden will write to you 
when the time comes.’ 

Forster rose to his feet, but did not at once 
i turn towards the door. He had a question to 

ask, and summoned the courage to ask it. Never 
1 before had he felt so keenly his lack of words, 

i his awkwardness, and his want of tact. 

I ‘I — I will think over it,’ he said nervously. 

‘ But — but what if I do not care for it then ? ’ 

I Harvey Jellicoe looked him up and down in 

I mingled contempt and amusement. The jDause 

before he replied was an ominous one. 
i Hn that case,’ he said, ‘you will get neither 

1 the thousand nor the fifty. I am glad that 

‘ you have warned me, and I will provide for 

i it. Good Heaven, sir ! who are you to talk of 

; ■ scru^fies — the son of Paul Forster?’ 

I Forster shrank from the words and from the 

' contemptuous wonder which emphasised them. 

; ‘Go,’ said Harvey Jellicoe. ‘Go at once. But I 

? am a man of my word, and my offer shall stand. 

I Go, and send Lowden here.’ 

I There was no word of farewell between the 

i parties to that extraordinary interview. Forster 

: moved to the door, his features pale, his IqDS set. 

There he turned, as if to speak ; but the old 
man was looking in the other direction, out 
through the window to the great Park. He 
i , opened the door silentl^q and passed out. 

/ Down the corridor to the hall he went Avith 


quickened tread, in growing agitation, and through 
the hall to the entrance. There his carriage was 
Avaiting, still and shabby in the sunny afternoon. 
Mr LoAvden Avas sitting on the terrace, and looked 
up sharply at the sound of footsteps. 

‘He AAushes to see you,’ said Forster briefly. . 

‘Ha! thank you,’ said the solicitor, rising at 
once. ‘Are you returning noAV? You can take 
this cab if you like.’ 

This did not take a moment to arrange. 
Forster AA^as only too glad to leave the place 
alone, and drcAV a breath of relief Avhen he 
found himself rolling away doAvn through the 
aA^enue. LoAvden shook his hand AA^armly at 
parting ; but nothing AA'as said Avith regard to the 
intervieAv. 

In about half an hour he was at the rail- 
AA^ay station, AAutli a considerable amount of 
time at his disjDOsal for thought and considera- 
tion. By that time Harvey Jellicoe’s business 
AAoth Mr LoAA^den AA’as just coming to a con- 
clusion. 

‘Then you feel that he won’t refuse?’ said 
the solicitor, rising from the chair AAdiich Fcister 
had j)reAdously occupied. 

‘No,’ replied the old man sloAAdy. ‘He AAWt 
refuse. Getting at a man’s true character, 
LoAA^den, is like digging for AA^ater. You haA^e 
certain strata to go through — principles, senti- 
ments, religion, and AAffiat not ; but if you have 
the poAver to go on digging, you’ll get to the 
rock at last — bottom rock, the man’s self, naked 
and greedy. A thousand a y^r Avould find 
bottom in most men, I fancy. Besides, the 
felloAV OAA^es Gilbert a bad turn 1 ’ 

The solicitor made no reply. The Ogre’s 
cynical vieAA^s were quite familiar to him. 

‘So,’ continued HarA-ey Jellicoe, ‘aa^c shall not 
be troubled Avith any nonsense ; and he shall 
have his thousand a year, LoAvden, because he is 
Alice’s son. If I have to do any thinking on 
the other side, I do not Avish to think of her 
boy as a life-long drudge. That AAdll do, LoAvden.’ 

Thus briefly dismissed, ]\Ir LoAvden left the 
room, and soon afteiUA^ards took his departure 
from the Castle. 



CHAPTER rv. 

iNDREW FORSTER returned to the 
North, and on the next morning 
api^eared at -the office as usual. For 
several reasons the days Avhich folloAA^ed 
his return AA^ere destined to be memorable ones. 

Fortunatel}’, j)erhaps, he Avas left a great dejil 
to himself at that time, the junior partner having 
gone up to tOAAui, and Mr Benning being still 
confined to his house ; otherAvise the managing 
cleidv’s preoccup>ation must liaA^e been obserA^ed. 
Thus there Avas less than usual to diA^ert liis 
thoughts from the problem Avdiich had been placed 
before him ; and through the long, dull days in 
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Ills murky office it faced and challenged him with 
a persistency Avhich would not be denied. In 
Ixis evenings he would often sit idle-handed, 
setting himself resolutely to face the question and 
to answer it ; but it returned in his dreams at 
night, still unanswered and still persistent. 

Again and again he examined ever}^ detail of 
his remarkable situation, in the vain attempt to 
find satisfactoiy guidance. He saw, clearly enough, , 
that in arranging his so-called j^lan the old man 
at Castle Hajuiby had intended him nothing but 
good, though the whole arrangement bore traces 
of that eccentricity and cynicism for which he 
had long been notorious. He had relented towards 
the son of Paul Eorster, and had decided to help 
him ; but he had determined to disguise his action 
under a plan whose every circumstance displayed 
the old bitter and disappointed spirit. The poor 
man should play the rich maffis game and be his 
pupxoet to the very last. 

The alteration in the plan showed a further 
relenting, despite the bitterness which had marked 
some phases of the interffiew, and the curious 
circumstances which had surrounded it. Gilbert 
Jellicoe and the witnesses should be the puppets 
now, and the son of Alice should come in behind 
the scenes. But the plan — the pet arrangement 
upon which, no doubt, he had expended much 
thought and much bitter humour — must not be 
marred as far as outsiders were concerned. He 
had told them what was to be, and he was a man 
of his word. He had failed to see that his nephew 
must act a deceit, and when this had been shown 
him he had exhibited a perfectly natural anger 
and contempt. He had always been obstinate and 
imperious. 

It was there that the question came. Eorster 
shrank from the little trickery which was involved 
in the matter as he would have shrunk from an 
open lie or an act of theft. Honesty was not, 
with him, a matter of policy or expediency ; and 
, Mr St urge’s estimate of his character was a j)er- 
fectly just one. He had been brought up by some 
humble relatives of his father, simple country 
people who had regarded the career of Paul 
Eorster as something indescribably shameful. 
Andrew had shovm none of his father’s brilliant 
qualities, and they had perceived early that his 
place in life must be a simple one ; but they had 
done their best for him in a worldly sense by 
placing him vdiere he iniglit earn an honest 
living. They had also endowed him vntli a large 
share of their own sterling principles, had told 
him his father’s history, and had given him to 
understand that he must, as far as possible, wipe 
out the stain. He could only do this by living 
a life which no man might find fault with. 

Up to this time he had done so, though not 
without difficulty, his punctiliousness in trifling 
affairs having often proffided amusement for those 
about him. To his morbid and sensitive imagina- 
tion the slightest lapse seemed to point to public 


shame and the suicide’s death. But now — but 
now — a slight lapse now, and one which Avould 
ahvays be a locked secret from the Avoiid, meant 
to him everything that a man may desire in life. 

Day after day he spent irresolutel}^, j)ressed by 
innumerable arguments. ‘ You cannot refuse,’ said 
common-sense ; ‘ it Avoiild be absurd. The old 
man gives you the money just as fully as if he 
had handed it over to you on that day. You 
must consider him a little, and humour his 
eccentricities. You know well enough that no 
other man Avould hesitate for a moment ; and why 
should you, for the sake of a foolish scruple, 
a shadoAvy ideal of honesty? Your Amry ideas, 
you knoAA’', are utterly out of date in these days ! 
Then, after all, Avho shall suffer by your action? 
Gilbert Jellicoe? Well, if you oaa^ any one a 
bloAv, that is the man. As for the AAutnesses, 
your action Avill not affect them at all, and pro- 
bably, as men of the Avorld, they Avould be Avith 
you if only they kneAV. . LoAvden, again, is already 
your friend, and the matter Avill be quite safe 
Avith him. Put out your hand then, take up your 
legacy, and take Avith it the Avonian ^mu love.’ 

Against all this specious reasoning there stood 
onl}^ that one poor scruple, backed, hoAvever, by 
the best instincts of the man Avho cherished it. 
Eorster AA^as not in any sense a man of the Avorld, 
and he found much of the Avorld’s reasoning as 
distasteful to his nature as aaus the self-assured 
and patronising manner of Mr Sturge. MoreoA^er, 
there aa^s in this obscure young man’s composition 
some strain of quixotism ; and perhaps this in- 
clined him to contemplate a. foolish action largely 
because it seemed so foolish by the light of plain 
reason. Yet a greater temptation could scarcely 
have been placed before a man AAffio had spent 
his life in loAAdy places, and aaJio saAV the passing 
years groAV old Avithout sign of promise. 

In such a difficulty, it sometimes requires but 
a small thing to bring about a decision. The 
thing that came to Eorster AA^as not a small thing 
in his sight; but that he should have considered 
it final illustrates afresh the extremely unprac- 
tical tendencies of his mind. 

The person Avho brought the solution Avas the 
Avoman AAdiom he had come to regard, A^aguely, 
as part of his temptation. Indeed, he Avas glad 
that he did not meet her during the early days of 
Iiis return, feeling that her Amry presence Avould 
make the struggle impossible. But during Mr 
Sturge’s absence there Avas frequent communica- 
tion AAuth the senior partner, generally by means 
of the office messenger ; and on one occasion, 
about a Aveek after Eorster’s return, it happened 
that Mary Benning herself came doAAUi. 

His fears Annished as soon as she entered the 
room, and he found that her coming Avas quite 
as much a godsend as ever. He had not noticed 
that during the past year or so such godsends 
had become rather more frequent than they had 
been previously ; and eAmn if he had noticed it. 
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lie would have been the last man to form any 
correct idea as to the reason. 

On this occasion he forgot liis problem for a 
while, and conversed as freely as his natural 
diffidence would allow. Yet after a time that 
problem returned, and the shadow descended. 
‘ A thousand a 3 ^ear,^ murmured the voice of 
common-sense. ^ A thousand a year ! Wliat 
would she think of you thenP 

He became j)T’<s-occupied, and lost the anima- 
tion which her coming had given him. Haturally, 
a pause fell ; only, however, to be broken by a 
question which startled him into renewed atten- 
tion. 

‘What was your father’s name, Mr EorsterP 

Eorster started and looked up ; but Mary 
Benning’s eyes did not meet his. He hesitated for 
a moment, and then answered : ‘ Paul Eorster.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ exclaimed Mary Benning involuntarily. 

He waited in some agitation. It was quite 
evident that she had heard the story of Paul 
Eorster, and had connected him with, that name. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she repeated in distress, ‘ you must for- 
give me for asking so abruptly. But I saw 
something in the Times yesterday, and it re- 
minded me of what you said a little while ago. 
I wondered, and I asked without considering.’ 

‘You saw something in the Times V said 
Eorster. 

‘Yes. It was yesterday’s Times J 

The journal named was something of an insti- 
tution in such an establishment as that of Messrs 
Benning & Sturge ; and in a few minutes 
Eorster succeeded in finding the coj^y for the 
previous day. Under his visitor’s guidance he 
turned to this paragraph : 

‘Illness of Mr Harvey Jellicoe. — The 
illness of Mr Harvey Jellicoe, who is now lying 
in a critical condition at Castle Haynby, brings 
to mind a great public sensation of some thirty- 
five years ago. There are many who yet retain 
a Auvid recollection of the scandal of the 
Southern Counties Bank, chiefly memorable, 
perhaps, for the tragic circumstances which 
brought the ' affair to a conclusion. It was Mr 
Harvey Jellicoe’s brother-in-law, Paul Eorster, 
who was the ]\Ianaging Director of this concern, 
which had its headquarters at Westhampton. 
After aj)propriating the funds to his own use 
with consummate cunning for several years, he 
tried to escape the consequences by turning the 
bulk of the remaining property into portable 
securities, and setting out for South America. 
By the merest chance he was overtaken, but 
avoided arrest by taking his own life. The bank 
property was secured, less some thirty thousand 
pounds which Eorster had spent ; but every 
penny of this stun was restored to the depositors, 
mostly people in moderate circumstances, by 
Mr Harvey Jellicoe, whose sister was Eorster’s 


vufe. The rare generosity of this action vdll 
not be forgotten, and it is to be regretted that 
the whole of Mr Jellicoe’s after-life was strangely 
embittered by what had taken place. Himself 
a man of sterling integrity, he felt keenly the 
shame which had fallen upon his family, and 
even his own subsequent success failed to give 
him compensation. Of late years he is said to 
have developed traces of eccentricity in social 
matters, though his spirit of enterprise and 
genius for organisation were as striking as ever. 
He gave up business three ^^ears ago, and has 
since lived in seclusion at Castle Haynby. He 
is best known to the present generation as the 
founder of the great Jellicoe line of ocean 
steamers. We understand that he has no rela- 
tives living, with the exception of Mr Gilbert 
Jellicoe of Mincing Lane, the son of a younger 
brother.’ 

Eorster read the paragraph slowly. It was his 
lot to be reminded continually of his father’s 
sin, for the case of the Southern Counties Bank 
found reference in the public prints whenever 
some similar fraud would recall it to memory. 
But the matter had never touched him so nearly 
as now. 

‘Yes,’ he said quietly. ‘That was my father.’ 

Then he looked iq^. He hardly knew what 
he had expected to see ; but what he did see 
stirred him to the heart. Mary Benning’s eyes 
were turned upon his face with a look, not of 
curiosity, not of simple vulgar interest, but of 
umnistakable pity and sympathy. It seemed to 
tell him that she had read, without error, his whole 
story, and that nothing he had suffered was 
unknovTi to her. He saw more, and probably 
more than was really to be seen : for even an 
ordinary, unimaginative man of thirty-five may 
read strange and wonderful things in the eyes 
of the woman he loves. 

‘Oh, Mr Eorster,’ she said, ‘I am so sorry 1’ 

His face flushed, and his eyes brightened. 
Eor the moment he exj^erienced an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of simj)le gratitude, a feeling far too 
powerful to find utterance in words ; and before 
he could recover from his emotion she had risen 
to go. 

‘I am so sorry,’ she repeated softly, holding 
out her hand. 

‘I thank you,’ said Eorster husldly. 

Their hands touched, and then he was showing 
her out through the farther office. Beyond the 
outer door he stood to watch her j)fiss down the 
stairs, a neatly-dressed, well-formed figure, vdth 
grace and composure in every movement. He 
continued to watch, hoping, without the slightest 
reason, that she would look back ; and she did 
look back, perhaps because she Icnew that he 
was hoping for it. With the look came one of 
her rarest smiles ; and then she was gone. 
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IMTRIGAGIES OF AIARIME IMSERAMGE. 

By William Allingiiam. 


R these days of huge steamships and 
impelled by the unbonght 
Mdnd, the necessity for marine in- 
mmmi surance rec[uires but little demon- 
stration. Even when the world 
was j^ounger, the loss of an un- 
insured fleet of carrying craft usually resulted in 
bankruptcy for the stricken shipovnier. Shake- 
speare has jint into the mouths of Solanio and 
Salarino, two staunch friends of Antonio the 
‘Merchant of VenicCjE an accurate description of 
the unenviable mental condition of an uninsured 
ovmer of either a ship or her cargo. Antonio was 
sad, they thought, because his ‘ argosies with portly 
sail ’ were on the deep blue sea, remote from 
a safe haven. ‘Had I such venture forth,^ said 
Solanio, ‘the better part of my affections would 
be with my hoj)es abroad. I should be still pluck- 
ing the grass to know where sits the wind ; peer- 
ing in maps for ports and piers and roads ; and 
every object that might make me fear misfortune 
to my ventures, out of doubt would make me sad.^ 
Where a merchants future depends solely, or 
even principally, upon the safe return of the 
shijDS he ovnis, or the cargo carried in certain 
ships, his anxiety must be infinitely greater than 
when the risk is covered by insurance. Hence 
it is that suggestions are received from various 
quarters setting forth the desirability of compelling 
a shipovuier to limit a shipEs insurance to a 
clearly-defined j)ortion of her declared value. 

Very seldom, if ever, has the modern ship- 
owner cause to keep awake at night listening to 
the wind howling dismally around his housetop. 
Marine insurance has become a mere matter of 
business, and the shipowner takes the fullest advan- 
tage of the facilities offered. UndervHters will 
take any kind of risk, provided the premium 
paid be deemed sufficient. As a general rule 
they pay up without demur when a loss in 
which they are interested is certainly proven. 

Acting upon the known disinclination of under- 
writers to contest a claim, a few black sheep 
among the smaller class of shipowners have 
doubtless made considerable sums of money by 
causing ships to be deliberately cast away. 

Coffee-houses in the City of London were once 
the merchants’ places of resort for transaction of 
business. Edward Lloyd kept a coffee-house in 
Tower Street-removed to Lombard Street in 
1692— which was frequented by owners of ships 
and cargoes, and by merchants who were prepared 
to unite their names under an agreement promis- 
ing to pay the amount specified thereon should 
casualty occur. In this way has arisen the 
designation underwriter, as applied to the insurers 
of ships and cargoes. Evidently Lloyd’s Coffee- 


house became a centre of intelligence for the 
shipping industry ; and in 1696 the proprietor 
brought out a paper, called LloycVs News, for the 
information of his patrons. This journal came 
under the ban of the Government, and ceased to 
exist. Thirty years later LloycVs List was issued ; 
and in 1884 it was amalgamated with the Bhi 2 '>ioing 
and Mercantile Gazette. 

A coffee-house was otien to all, therefore 
privacy was almost impossible. Speculative under- 
writing now became so marked a feature at 
Lloyd’s as to necessitate some system of business 
more in consonance with strictly mercantile habits ; 
and honest traders looked askance at gambling of 
the most barefaced description sheltered under 
the cloak of underwriting. To remedy this a 
society was formed for the purpose of excluding 
such frequenters of Lloyd’s Coffee-house as were 
not business men ; and in 1770 another move was 
made to Pope’s Head Alley. The need was now 
felt for premises to be solely used for the trans- 
action of marine insurance business, where the 
procedure of underwriting could be regulated, 
and the necessary information furnished to 
members with respect to the hulls of ships and 
their movements. Twenty-nine underwriters hav- 
ing guaranteed one hundred q)Ounds each to 
ensure the construction of a new Lloyd’s more 
suitable for their requirements, Lloyd’s took up 
its quarters on the first floor of the 'Royal 
Exchange in 1774, and an annual subscription 
was required from members. At the same time 
highly necessary ste^^s were taken to put dorni 
the flagrant speculative underwriting then pre- 
vailing. In 1871 Lloyd’s was incorporated by 
Act of Parliament ; and it is now the most 
important centre of shipping intelligence in the 
world, with an agent at every place of commercial 
significance. It comj)rises six hundred under- 
writing members, one hundred and fifty non- 
underwriting members, and four hundred and 
seventy annual subscribers, with a premium in- 
come amounting to three million j)o^^iids sterling 
per annum. Every underwriting member must 
deposit fiA^e thousand pounds, which cannot be 
attached or used except in satisfaction of jnirely 
marine policies ; the investments and various 
guarantees held by the . committee of Lloyd’s on 
behalf of members amounting to about four 
million pounds sterling. Marine insurance is not, 
however, confined strictly to Lloyd’s. There are 
now many bodies of merchants engaged in such 
business ; and, as a consequence, competition is 
very keen. Edward Lloyd j)assed away very man}'' 
years ago ; but his name still survives, and will 
be in use so long as marine insurance is deemed 
necessary. Moreover, the name of Lloyd has also 
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been adoi^ted hj commercial concerns of similar 
aim and integrity in foreign countries. 

Some large sliii^ping companies act as their 
own underwriters — in other words, they are 
sufficiently blessed with capital to lay aside a 
reserve for a day of misfortune ; and a few firms 
take a certain proportion of the risk on their 
ships. As a general rule, however, owners of 
ships find it less troublesome to insure the ships 
to their full value at Lloyd^s, or elsewhere. 
Occasionally the ship, her cargo, and her un- 
earned freight are insured in full ; consequently 
under soine conditions of the shipping trade an 
owner may find the loss of a ship rather a gain 
than otherwise. It is absolutely necessary in 
these days of big shijDS and costly cargoes to 
spread the risk as far as possible over a number 
of underwriters. Vessels range in value up to 
that of the Oceanic of the far-famed VTiite Star 
Line, some half-a-million sterling. Often a cargo 
is worth one million pounds sterling, sometimes 
even twice that value. Mr T. L. Aukland, a 
well-known underwriter, once told the Ship- 
masters’ Society of London that two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds’ worth of silkworms’ 
eggs had been shipped in one liner from China. 
An underwriter’s aim, as might readily be in- 
ferred, is to make money. In order to do this 
he must take every care to fit his jDremiums to 
the risk. The class of ship, the nature of the 
trade in whicli she is engaged, the route she 
will j^robably follow, the standing of her owners, 
have all to be taken into account. A huge book 
at Lloyd’s affords every evidence as to a ship- 
master’s career in so far as casualty is concerned. 

When ah owner desires to effect an insurance 
on some specified ship he instructs a broker to 
carry out the usual formalities. The latter writes 
out on a slij) of ]Daper the particulars of the risk, 
and j)resents this document to an underwriter for 
apjproval. HaMng made an estimate with resj)ect 
to the nature of the investment, the underwriter 
determines the premium which the shipowner 
will have to pay. This may be anything short 
of a rate per cent, sufficiently high to prove 
prohibitive. Each underwriter writes upon the 
slip the exact amount he is prepared to become 
responsible for and puts his initials against it. 
If, for exaniiDle, the sum of five thousand poimds 
is required, and ten underwriters take a risk of 
five hundred pounds each, a stamped j)olicy is 
then filled up setting forth all the essential facts, 
the underwriters erase their initials from the 
slip, sign the jDolicy with their names in full, 
and the transaction is complete. In case of loss, 
or casualty insured against, the underwriters pay 
up after the necessary and sufficient jD^oofs have 
been adduced. ComjDetition among underwriters 
prevents premiums from becoming extravagantly 
high, while at the same time it compels them to 
cover risks to which the}^ would othermse have 
objected. Experience teaches in underwriting as 


in other matters. Composite ships in the tea- 
trade with China brouglit down so many claims 
upon the underwriters that they eventually be- 
came practically uninsurable. On the other hand, 
experience was wanting as regards iron ships 
when they were first introduced, and insurances 
upon them were difficult to place. Once their 
strength and durability were knomi, the tide 
turned. Underwriters seldom object to pay what 
they have put their names down for, provided 
documentary evidence is furnished. The loss may 
seem open to objection ; but grumbling only 
harms their connection. Experience thus gained 
tends to avoidance of a similar risk in the future. ■ 
Were shipj^ing casualties unknown, then the 
underwriter’s occiq^ation would be gone. A few 
losses really assist the general body, inasmuch as 
the necessity for insurance is thus made evident. 

The premium charged by an miderwriter varies 
Avith the reputation enjoyed by the firm to which 
a ship belongs. An Atlantic liner, for exanqfie, 
is insured for twelve months at from four to five 
guineas per cent., whereas a so-called tramjD- 
steamer may have to -pay from seven guineas to 
ten guineas per cent. Cargoes become differentiated 
in like manner. Goods that are insured for about 
six shillings i^er cent., in a steamer belonging to 
a line of rejDute, have to ^^ay from twelve 
shillings in summer to twenty-five shillings per 
cent, in vonter if carried in a ‘tramp.’ Uow, 
inasmuch as all these steamers, whether liners or 
tramps, are built to the highest class, it follows 
that the cause for this difference in rates is not 
to be found in the construction of the shijDS 
themselves. Underwriters have fewer claims from 
ships engaged in regular trades, managed by firms 
of long standing in the commercial world, than 
they have from similar vessels trading to the 
Black Sea one voyage, the East Indies another 
voyage, not infrequently ovuied by a large number 
of small shareholders and managed by persons 
unacquainted with ships and shipping. 

Shipmasters are encouraged by the under- 
writers to do their utmost when danger threatens. 
A skilful master, ably backed up by a competent 
crew, may save the underwriters many thousands 
of pounds. Some of the repairs effected at sea 
under critical conditions are amazing. Such 
actions on the part of cai:)tains are meritorious, 
and are not forgotten by the underwriters. A 
four-masted sailing ship of 3134 tons register, the 
Liverpool^ was almost swamped by a sea. not long 
since, in 42 deg. S. 17 deg. E., while miming 
before a gale. All her charts, chronometers, and 
her nautical instruments were washed overboard. 
Eor several days her crew were engaged in baling 
out water which had got into the hold through 
the smashed hatches. Eortimately one small 
conijiass was left. By the aid of this, and the 
use of the log, Cajitain Owen Lewis brought this 
fine ship to within four days’ sail of Calcutta. 
Then he obtained the exact geographical position. 
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from a iNorwegiaii barque, and proceeded to liis 
destination. The underwriters concerned subse- 
quently presented tbe captain Avitli a purse of 
one hundred guineas. A well-known steamship 
in the Eew Zealand trade, the Tolcomaru, Captain 
Maxwell, of the Shaw-Savill and Albion Company, 
broke her tail-shaft when five hundred miles 
from Eio Janeiro, homeward bound. After eight 
days and nights of unremitting toil her crew 
succeeded in repairing the damage, and she re- 
turned to Eio under her ovui steam. Had the 
propeller fallen ofi' while the men were at work 
'.in the confined space of the shaft tunnel, drown- 
•ing was certain. The value at risk was two 
hundred thousand pounds. Assistance of other 
steamers offering to tow the Tolcomaru into ]pc>rb 
was declined, and the underwriters thus saved 
a bill of five thousand pomids for salvage ser- 
vices. Captain j^Iaxwell was j)i'Gsented with a 
cheque for one hundred and fifty guineas and a 
letter of congratulation ; Chief -Engineer M‘Eachran 
received a similar simi, together with a gold 
chronometer watch ; and five hundred guineas 
were diMded among the remaining officers and men. 

Delay caused by quarantine at certain j)laces 
is vexatious and expensive. Underwriters have 
coA^ered this risk at about two guineas per cent., 
on the understanding that in the event of a ship 
being thus detained they Avould x^ay thirty 
pounds 'pev day for a maximum number of ten 
days. Under the neAV French grain tariff, ships 
bound from Pacific ports of the United States to 
France with grain Avere a source of anxiety. A 
few hours even might make a difference of thou- 
sands of x^o^iiids to those interested in the cargoes. 
Underwriters accepted the risk. In some cases 
they contracted to pay ninety guineas per cent., 
and in other cases as though the vessel Avas actually 
a total loss if she did not arriA^e before midnight 
on a specified day. This is a form of gambling ; 
but it is sometimes urged that all marine insur- 
ance is of a sj^eculatiA^e nature in so far as the 
underwriters are concerned. A still nearer ax^- 
proach to gambhng is attained by what is termed 
an ‘honour’ polic}^ The person insuring has to 
rely solely uxDon the honour of the underAvriter 
accex)ting the risk, inasmuch as such x^olicies are 
not recognised by the laAV of this country. Quite 
recently a person obtained an insurance of this 
descrix^tion on a steamer, and the imderAvriter 
eventually refused to pay. The A^essel Avas to be 
paid ux^on as a total loss should she not reach 
Jax:)an on or before a certain date. ■ 

Eumours of AA^ar haA^e a marked effect ux^on the 
rates of x^i’emimns. When the Fashoda incident 
AA^as ax^l^roaching a satisfactory settlement the rate 
for insurance against risk of AA^ar AAuth France 
dropped from tAventy-five guineas to ten guineas 
per cent. The Spanish- American AAm made busi- 
ness brisk for underAvriters, but the claims Avere 
very feAv. UnderAvriters refused to x^ay on the 
steamship Eestorraelj captured by the United 


States ship St Fauly and subsequently released by 
the x^i’i^e court. She AA^as insured for fifteen 
thousand x^ounds against total loss, and her OAvners 
abandoned her to the underAATiters, Avho refused 
to carry out their contract on the ground that 
she AAUS not a total loss, and the contraband 
nature of her cargo had been concealed from 
them. A settlement Avas arriA^ed at in court 
under AAdiich the underAvriters x^aid four thousand 
fiA^e hundred x^ounds and taxed costs. Under- 
AAaiting is just a business requiring tact, discre- 
tion, and a knoAAdedge of shix^s and human nature. 
Big frauds on underAvriters are rare under 
modern conditions, but they are still subject to 
considerable unnecessary loss from minor claims. 

UnderAAU’iters- knoAV fairly Avell the average time 
occux^ied by a ship in making a passage betAveen 
any tAvo given x^orts. Should a shix^ exceed this 
average, it behoves an underAvriter to reconsider 
his x>osition. He may re-insure her at a slightly 
increased rate, or he may x^refer to abide the 
result. As the interval increases the rate rises. 
Very frequently from eighty guineas to ninety 
guineas pev cent, have been paid for re-insurance, 
only to learn later that the ship has arrived in 
port. After many days have elapsed AAuthout any 
tidings of a ship, varying, of course, Avith the 
voyage on aa^McIi she is engaged, the vessel is 
regarded as overdue. Some time later, no neAVs 
of her having been receh^ed during the interval, 
she is posted as missing, and the underAvriters 
XDay Avithout a murmur. 

UnderAvriters AAdro accept such exceptional risks 
are kiioAAui as the ‘doctors.’ ' They have some 
A^ery exciting experiences at times. In 1897 
sixteen vessels arrived at their destination, on 
AAdiich fifty guineas or more - had been x^aid for 
re-insurance, three of them being sailing A^essels. 
An American ship, the T. F. OahcSy Avas tAvo 
hiuidred and fifty-nine days making the passage 
betAA-een Hong-kong and HeAv York, a A^oyage 
accomplished in 1895 by the British shqD Abides 
in eighty- three days. Under AAuiters aaJio' paid 
ninety guineas x^^^r cent, to shift their risk on 
this vessel had the luck against them. NeA-er- 
theless a comx^arison of the tAA^o shix^s’ x^^ssages 
goes far to justify uneasiness. The T. F. Oakes 
changed her name but not her star, for she 
became a total loss next A^oyage. The Ffationa, a 
British sailing ship, also afforded scox^e for sx^ecii- 
lation. She Avas tAvo hundred and tAventy-five 
days from London to San Francisco, or about 
tAAuce as long as the average x^^ssage. Eighty 
guineas pev cent. AA^as x^aid on her just x^idor^to 
arrh^al. UnderAvriters aaEo troubled to study the 
career of this particular ship AA^ould liaA^e found 
her credited Avith several abnormally x^rotracted 
X3assages. Of eighteen A^essels on the OA^erdue list 
AAEich arrived after long delay, in 1898, only 
three Avere steamships. One sailing ship, the 
Ravenscrag, Avas absolutely uninsurable AAdien she 
reached Callao aft(ir a x^^ssage of one hundred 
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and eiglity-five daj^s from Port To^^nlsendJ Puget 
Sound. Had anotlier week passed A\dtliout news 
of lier, the underwriters would have paid the 
insurance, and she would have been posted as 
missing. Yet her passage was almost equalled by 
the Premier in 1886, vdiich Avas one hundred and 
fift^^-three days from Puget Sound to Iqiiique. 

A feAV years ago ninety-three per cent. Avas 
paid to re-insure the German barque MatadorCj 
but she arrived at Valparaiso after a passage of 
one hundred and sixty-three days from Shields. 
A similar A^essel, the Heiiny, occupied tAvo hun- 
dred and thirty-tAvo da^'S betAveen Corinto and 
QueenstoAvn. She happened to be spoken off 
Cape Horn about the date she ought to haA'e 
been making her nimiber at QueenstoAvn, so the 
fears of the underwriters Avere allayed, and her 
rate did not adA^ance beyond thirty guineas per 


cent. An iron A^essePs bottom becomes covered 
Avith barnacles and grass, and cargo may be 
of a nature to shift at the least proA^ocation ; all 
these points must be revieAved by under Avriters. 

Lloyd’s and similar institutions fulfil a necessary 
function in the shipping AA^orld ; but it must be 
confessed that competition has tended toAA^ards a 
loAvering of the standard. Hoav far the system 
of insurance of ship, cargo, and unearned freight 
is desirable seems open to question ; yet there 
Avould be grave difficulties in the Avay of compel- 
ling an OAAUier or the manager of a shipping 
company to take a specified share of the risk, as . 
is often urged. A volume might be AAuitten on 
the subject of marine insurance ; but sufficient 
information for the general reader is given in 
this outline of the method pursued, and the risks 
undertaken by underAATiters. 


POETS I HAYE KNOWK 


By T. H. 

lu her ear he wliispors gruflly, 

‘ Pork for lunch ; for dinner, tripe ; 

See that neither ’s done too toughly; 

Bring the pouch and fill iny pipe.’ 

‘mouthing out his holloAv oes and 
aes, deej)- chested music,’ from a 
AA^eekly neAA'sj^aper Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet-Laureate, read out a parody of 
his oAvn Lord of Burleigh {English 
Idylls: The Eyic). The skit had 
disgusted him less than at one time such com- 
jDOsitions usually did. The period AA'as one of the 
poet’s Ausits to London during the earlier eighties. 
The place, the suburban laAvn of a friend, AAdio 
had secured as guests at a garden-party the tAA^o 
master-singers of the age — not only the Laureate 
but his friend and riA^al in numbers, Robert 
BroAvning. It formed the only occasion on 
AAdiich, at least during this London sojourn of 
Tennyson, the tAvo poets met. They AAm-e seated 
a little apart from the rest of the company, 
under a particularly fine mulberry-tree. Here, 
against the AAdll of each, they had been lured 
into holding something like a leA^ee. The last 
presentation had noAV taken place. The bards 
AA^ere discussing Avith each other the personality 
of certain friends they possessed in common, 
especially of Mr Gladstone and Mr JoAvett, the 
then Master of Balliol. ‘The most remarkable 
case of a double identity — noAv a reproduction of 
Samuel Johnson, hoav an adaptation of his oaaui 
Socrates.’ Such aaus the comment of BroAAming 
on the Greek professor AAffio had recently caused 
the poet’s election to an honorary FelloAA^ship in 
the college of Wjxliffe. 

These, hoAvever, Avere not the only tAvo Balliol 
men our host had secured. With an elastic step, 
something betAveen a trip and a leap, presently 


S. Escott. 

came across the laAAm nearly uj) to the spot 
AAdiere sat the elder' bards, their younger rival, 
Algernon Charles SAAdnburne. The estimate of 
that poet’s age, given in the biographical diction- 
aries, AAUS, as indeed it still is, belied by an 
actmty not less youthful than that of Tennyson’s 
successor in the Laureateship — Mr Alfred Austin, 
AAdien in his finest laAAm-tennis form, on his OAvm 
Kentish SAAurd in ‘the garden that he loA^es.’ 

Hoaa", for the first time that afternoon, the con- 
A^ersation betAA^een the authors of Paracelsus and 
of In Memoriamy at the leading of their host, 
seemed to have • taken a literary turn, ' and by 
AA^ay of Balliol associations and of the Attic 
tragedians, to have travelled to BroAvning himself. 
Some one recalled to Tennyson his oaaui com- 
parison of liimself AAUth his classical masters — 
first, by-the-by, uttered to his college friend King- 
lake — ‘in expression not much beloAv Sophocles 
or Virgil ; but there is nothing in it.’ 

After this, Teimyson, as if by AA^ay of practical 
apology for an egotistic allusion, speaking noAA^ 
sotto voce to a ncAA^-comer, Henry Irving, boldly 
launched out into the apparent paradox that, so 
far from being obscure, BroAvning Avas quite the 
most lucid of living English poets ; if his mean- 
ing ever seems doubtful it is because he dazzles 
from excess of light. That oj^inion aaus presently 
confirmed by IsLv SAAunburne, aaJio, hoAvever, supjDle- 
mented it b}" an anecdote, not apj^arently con- 
firmatory of the vieAA". The author of Atalanta 
in Calydo7i had been jDassing a feAA- days AAuth 
his old friend, the Master, at Balliol Lodge. 
JoAA^ett had just been reading BroAAUiing’s tran- 
script of the Agamemnon, AVhat did he think 
about it? had asked SAAdnburne. The reply Avas 
preceded by the bland smile that alAA^ays played 
OA^er the cherubic featimes before some specially 
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pointed utterance fell from tlie lips : ‘ I can just 
nlake.ifc out with the helj^ of the original.' 

: : '. Abbut Tennyson's life at Freshwater in the Isle 
of Wight nothing new remains to he said, excej^t 
perhaps that, at least during his later years 
there, his sufferings from the importunities of 
inquisitive visitors were greatly abated. The 
only stranger I can remember to have seen 
there was a young American author, already of 
distinguished performance and of even more 
brilliant promise, who had brought with him a 
letter of commendation from Longfellow. He 
was painfully shy and absent-minded at the 
■; dinner-table, nearly forgetting to eat, and quite, 
1 think, forgetting to drink ; in the latter resjDect 
he resembled his host, who on that day, while 
the dishes were on the table, touched only one 
of them. With the dessert a small bottle of the 
Laureate’s favourite j)ort, luifortified — such, he said, 
as ^ Will Waterproof' once could get at ^ The Cock ' 
in Fleet Street — made its appearance. It was only 
sipped by the poet, after intervals between con- 
versation with his Transatlantic guest or of reveries 
with himself. , At last, however, the decanter was 
drained. The poet, as if surprised to find it 
empty, with a touch of plaintiveness in his 
melodious monotone, said refiectively to the 
visitor, who had not touched the wine, ‘Do you 
always drink a bottle of port after dinner?' 

‘ Roinancist rather than novelist, more than either 
poet, in the sense the word is used by my friend 
Mr Matthew Arnold yonder, is the descrij)tion I 
should give of myself. About a generation after 
my death my books will be the vogue once more, 
and people may begin to see in The Caxtons an 
allegory of England’s colonial greatness, for to me 
Pisistratus was ever the type of England, recoup- 
ing losses in an older world by undreamt of gains 
in the new.’ The lips from which fell these 
words during the intervals between long puffs of 
a singularly ornamental Turkish pipe were those 
of the first Lord Lytton. He was seated in his 
drawing-room at Knebworth. The only other 
persons present were the critic mentioned by the 
host and the writer of these lines. According to 
his habit, the host had been strictly invisible 
during all the earlier part of the day. He was 
then taking special pains with the final polish 
on the verses incidentally introduced into Kenelm 
Chillingly^ and one or two other of his books. Till 
he had done his day’s work, which sometimes 
began with sunrise, Bulwer never left his study- 
dressing-room ; then, after some two hours in his 
valet’s hands, he appeared downstairs, in evening 
dinner-dress of perfect cut, magnificently groomed, 
an ideal survival of the Regency dandies. Some 
of these lived on into Victorian days ; the last 
of them probably died in the late Lord Laming- 
ton, better known as Mr Baillie Cochrane ; to 
some persons he was still more famous as the 
Buckhurst in the novel of his friend and en- 
nobler. In general comjmny Lord Lytton was, as 


a rule, like Disraeli himself, persistently silent. 
Perliax^s to that rule the one excej^tion was the 
farewell dinner at Freemasons’ Hall to Charles 
Dickens, before the latter’s de^Darture for America, 
late in the sixties. Bulwer had proposed Dicken.s’s 
health, making, as he did so, some references to 
the novelist’s uncomplimentary sketches of the 
nobility and of the baronetage. Dickens uttered 
a series of asides, intended to be generally audible 
along the central table whereat he and Lord 
Lytton were seated ; these murmurs began a 
brisk little conversational debate between the two. 
However, to show Lord Lytton's conversation at 
best, one ought to have seen him, as it was some- 
times my privilege to do, j^laying host to not 
more than two or three friends at that Hertford- 
shire countiy-house whose grounds and whose 
rooms showed even more than his books their 
owner’s idiosyncratic genius and taste. It is 
worth remembering to-day that the author of The 
Caxtons was the first Secretary of State who 
gave all his energies to making his office a great 
Imperial department. That example became very 
fruitful with his friend and eventual successor, 
the late Lord Carnarvon, who was Bulwer’s 
favourite guest at these little Knebworth parties. 

‘I have long been meditating such an ex^mnsion 
myself. I should not be at all surprised if I 
began the work to-night, after we have finished 
that pint of port.’ So spoke another Lord Lytton, 
who had recently inherited his father’s honours ; 
the place was the dinner-table in the Kensington 
house of the late J ohn Forster, Dickens’s biographer 
and essayist about a generation since. Forster had 
made some pithy remarks on the philosophy of 
home-life and the hints for home haj^iDiness con- 
tained in the latest novels of The Caxton series. 
‘ Why,’ he had asked, ‘ should not these things be 
elaborated into verse by a poet who sympathised 
with the novelist’s views ? ' Hence the remark 
already quoted, of the man who a little later 
was to become the first Earl of Lytton. He was 
not slow in acting ujDon the hint, or rather in 
being encouraged by it to proceed with his prac- 
tical anticipation of the advice. The servant, on 
entering Robert Lytton’s bedroom next morning, 
found its occupant still in full evening-dress, 
seated at the table with a pile of newly written- 
over foolscap j)ag6s before him. That is how 
Fables in Song began. They were published later, 
I think in the same year, and were declared by 
Forster to be the book of the son that would, of 
all others, have delighted his father. Many years 
later than this, while he was holding public offices 
abroad, circumstances caused me to see a good deal 
of this first Earl of Lytton. The ease and quick- 
ness with which he jDassed from ^Dolitical or dij^lo- 
niatic to x^'J-^rely literary work, the amount and the 
high finish of the writings he turned out, the 
mental refreshment that he effidently derived from 
the change of labour, reminded many who knew 
him of Mr Gladstone himself. 
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A YISIT TO A BULB-FARM I IRELAUD. 


By Mary Gorges. 




^ .-_ jjjg natural resources of Ireland are 

Si very great ; but it is only noY" that 
I they are being brought to notice. 

§ It is worse than useless to specu- 

^1 late OIL wliy they have so long lain 

fallow ; tlieir hour has come at 
last, and one by one industries are cropj)ing uj), 
north, south, east, and west, which bring emiiloy- 
ment and consequent comfort to a people terribly 
in need of both. 

One of the most attractive of these industries 
is that of bulb-growing, V'hich, though of recent 
origin, is attaining a remarkable success. It has 
fallen to Messrs Hogg & Eobertson, the King’s 
seedsmen, 22 Mary Street, Dublin, to prove how 
very suitable is Irish soil for growing flowers, 
the results of only a' few years’ cultivation of 
their bulb-farni at Eush, on the eastern coast of 
Ireland, being simply marvellous. Imagine a 
wild, almost desolate tract of land ; for though 
the country in the vicinity has many richly- 
wooded spots, the bulb-farm itself is singularly 
bare of shelter. Only fourteen miles by rail from 
Dublin, you could fancy yourself in the very 
heart of the country, ‘ far from the madding 
crowd,’ as, on an Irish jaunting-car you drive the 
mile or so from the station at Eush and Lusk 
to the bulb-farm, observing the whitewashed 
cottages and the quietness that seems to rest 
alike on place and 2 Deo]ile— on the men digging 
in the fields, and the carts jogging along a 
somewhat rough road, draAvn by horses which, 
you instinctively feel, have never been ‘bothered’ 
by undue pressure or vexed by motor or steam- 
car. Just beyond the slojie of fields to the right, 
the sea breaks upon a sandy shore, and Lambay, 
Ireland’s Eye, and Howth shimmer in soft blue 
outlines against the horizon. It all looks so 
peaceful, so primitive, so refreshing, that you 
are wanting to camp out in this lonely spot, and 
forget the world for a while, when suddenly a 
blaze of colour on the left-hand side of the road 
recalls the fact that you are going to see what 
No. 200. — VoL. ly. [All Highis 


has been done, and is doing, by the taste, energy, 
and skill of man in transforming comparatively 
waste land into a very garden of beauty. 

This field of tulips is the first indication of 
the bulb-farm ; and a little farther on the car 
stops, and you walk up a narrow roadway to the 
entrance. A gate opens, and at once you behold 
a ‘crowd,’ 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way ; 

They stretched in never-ending line 
iUong the margin of a bay. 

Except that it is not ‘ along the margin,’ though 
the bay is near, Wordsworth might have been 
writing of this daftbdil-farm ; for here are fields 
of narcissi, planted in long ridges and present- 
ing one unbroken mass of bloom, the absence of 
gafi being very noticeable in the strong east-wind 
which is blowing, and which seems as the breath 
of life to the floAvers. Not one unhealthy or im- 
perfect blossom is seen among the myriads upon 
Avhich the spring-sun is glinting ; hoAvever deli- 
cate the tintings, the floAvers have the imprint of 
the most abundant Augour, and it needs no tell- 
ing that the sandy soil, AAdiich crumbles beneath 
the feet passing betAA-een or around these acre- 
ages of blossom, harbours neither slug nor snail 
to mar them. Mr North, curator of the Eoyal 
Botanic Society, recently remarked on the singular 
suitability of the limestone soil sloping from the 
mountains to the east coast of Ireland for the 
groAAung of floAvers, especially bulbous ones. He 
stated also that flowers groAAui in Ireland had 
larger blossoms and a much more delicate j)er- 
fume than those groAVii in England ,* and, indeed, 
he goes so far as to say that, comjiaring similar 
floAvers groAvn in the tAvo countries, one AA^ould 
almost suppose them of different species, from 
the siqieriority of tlie Irish ones. His conclusion 
Beserved.] Sept. 28, 1901. 
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is that in flower-growing Ireland ought to have 
no rival. 

The hnlb-farin at Rnsli was established in 1895 
by Mr James Robertson, who, observing the capa- 
bilities of the soil, determined to try if bulbs 
equal or suj)erior to those imported from Holland 
could not be produced upon it. He therefore 
acquired some of the most suitable land, and 
applied himself to the development of the Irish 
bulb-trade witli such skill and energj^ that the 
bulb-farm has become a veritable Holland in 
Ireland. He began with the culture of the nar- 
cissus, to which some six acres are devoted, and 
about three hundred distinct varieties grovm. 

Flowers grovm b}^ the acre mean a picture 
rare and never to be forgotten ; the only draw- 
back being that, passing down these long beds, 
many of which contain more than a thousand 
bulbs, the eye is met by such a galax}^ of beautiful 
flowers that it becomes hard to distinguish them 
singly. Yet each has its special charm, from 
the grand trumpet-daffodils down to the delicate 
dwarf varieties, whose ‘little flowers bespangle 
the ground like stars.^ Save for the able assist- 
ance of the foreman of the farm, very confused, 
indeed, would have been the ideas carried awa}^ 
of the relative merits of the various flowers, 
which it became possible to aj^preciate as he 
pointed out, one after another, the newest and 
rarest, some being worth thirty pounds, and 
others fifty pounds for a single bulb. Varieties 
named Lady Margaret Boscawen, Brigadier, 
Countess Cadogan, and Countess Mayo, were 
among these rare and beautiful bulbs. A hasty 
jotting preserves the memory of the Glory of 
Leyden, a great trumpet ; the Golden Spur, with 
its rich yellow leaves ; Madame de Graaf, a lovely 
white trumjDct - daffodil ; Queen Sox3hia, a great 
beaut^q the frilled cup heavily stained orange- 
scarlet ; the Duchess of Westminster, snow-white, 
with canary cup ; the Ring and Queen of Spain, 
royal in beauty as in name ; Victoria, a grand 
new trumpet -daffodil, creamy -white, with rich 
yellow trumpet ; and many others equally striking 
but impossible to enumerate without seeming to 
catalogue. . Of the leading kinds the quantities 
grovm are verj^ great ; for instance, to quote from 
the Irish Gardener^ ‘ Sir Watkin is re23resented by 
six or seven long beds, containing thousands of 
bulbs in each, Emperor about the same, Barrii 
Gonsincuus occu 2 )ied twice this amount of 
space ; while Queen of Spain, Nelsonia, Bur- 
hidgeas, and many others were there in their 
tens of thousands.^ 

It was not easy to leave the daffodils for the 
tulijD-farm, which is a short distance off, and 
quite as great a speciality ; but truly the first 
sight of these radiant flowers drove away, for the 
time being, all thought of the fair, -palQ blossoms 
that wei^e tossing their golden heads in the sun- 
beams near by. The gloiy of colour that met 
the view was indescribable. Each of the lonff 
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beds contained about five hundred ^^Hnfs in full 
bloom ; some beds were filled with crimson, 
others with golden tuli 2 )s, with scarlet, with reds 
in every shade — deep cherry-reds some — wliich 
made the j^etals of a snowy expanse of white tulips 
beyond them absolutely dazzling as they fluttered 
in the breeze like the white wings of fairies. The 
sun was glowing, the wind was gay, sweeping 
ever and anon ad own these colour masses ; the 
rich carmine rose-tulijDS, the lovely p)iMv-and- 
white Cottage Maids, the brilliant orange-scarlet, 
bronze, orange, vermilion, violet. The field slojDes 
slightl}^ ; and it is impossible to convey the iin- 
2 )ression made, on looking down, by the soft 
blaze — soft des 2 :>ite its brilliance — for distinctly as 
each separate colour stands out, they yet seem to 
blend into one great harmony, like the many 
notes of a great anthem chord. A far-fetched 
simile it may seem ; but the grandeur of colour 
has the same power to thrill and touch the sp>irit 
as that of sound, for both give a glimpse of the 
Infinite and Invisible, from which they come. 
It is said that Turner once hung enra 2 )tured 
over some 2 )ainted comfits which he had combined, 
so as to form a wondrous colour-effect : what 
thoughts might not these shining fields have 
suggested, what visions, to be transferred to can- 
vas, with that hint of sjDiritual significance which 
he could so well imj^art, in its turn thrilling 
‘ audient and beholding souls ! ^ 

About seven acres are devoted to the culture 
of the tulij), and here are all the leading varie- 
ties in the early-flowering single and double 
sections, and 2 >erhap)S the largest and most varied 
collection in Euro^De of May-flowering cottage 
garden tulips. Already the Parrot tulips in the 
adjoining fields were showing glimjises of, gold, 
scarlet, and green stains, and there were bat- 
talions of serried ranks whose green sheaths were 
still unopened. Some of the leading varieties are 
grown in great quantities, such as Tul^m Macro- 
si^eila^ a glowing crimson-scarlet, with deep zone 
of black and yellow, and jierfume resembling the 
sweet -pea ; and the Golden Crovm, of each of 
which one hundred thousand bulbs were ^danted 
last autumn. 

Of course all this gives much and greatly 
needed em]3loyment ; for the fishing industry of 
Rush, once so thriving, has dwindled awa}^ 
receiving its coup de grace of late from the steam 
travders, which are destroying the fish round the 
coast. Many jieo^fle find constant work on the 
bulb -farm, the number being considerably in- 
creased during the lifting and planting season. 

About five acres are reserved for miscellaneous 
bulbs, English and Spanish Iris, Ixias, Anemones, 
Ranunculus, Gladioli, &c., all of which grow' re- 
markably weU on this cool, moist, sandy soil. 
Formerly the, land was in the hands of small 
cotters, and was found most suitable for early 
potatoes and market vegetables ; now it ]3roduces 
flowers remarkable for size, depth and 2 )^^rit 3 ^ of 
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colour, and — wliat is most important — larger, 
liner, liealtliier bulbs than can be found else- 
where. This, of course, is partly due to the 
climate being so esj)ecially adajoted for them ; but 
it must not be forgotten that suitable soil — ^not 
easily selected or so largely available as many 
experts imagine — is absolutely essential. 

The charming look of healtli and happiness 
about these flowers strikes every one who sees 
them. A writer in TJie Garden says : ‘ Though 
I have seen tulips in Holland and in England, I 
never saw them happier than upon this wind- 
swept shore. . . . The soil is mainly sand, whicli 
has for ages been manured with sea-weed from 
the adjacent shore. It is deep and easily worked 
in nearly all weathers, and is supplied by mois- 
ture from below in much the same way as are 
the bulb and other gardens of the Dutch and 
Belgians. This sunny strip of sand is said to 
have the lowest rainfall in Ireland, for which the 
subterranean moisture makes amends. ... I never, 
even in Holland, saw foliage so clean, strong, and 


liealthy, nor flowers so fresh and splendid in 
form and colour. How that the fact is accom- 
plished, one wonders why bulb-culture was not 
tried here long ago.’ 

The fame of j\Iessrs Hogg & Eobertson’s bulb- 
farm is rapidly spreading. Innumerable medals 
and awards from the Eoyal Horticultural Society, 
the Eoyal Botanic Society (London), the Midland 
Daffodil Society (Birmingham), from the Eoyal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland, &c., prove the 
estimation in which the flowers are held by the 
horticultural world. At the Dublin spring show, 
these daffodils and tulips were, in 1899, awarded 
nine prizes — five firsts, two seconds, and two 
thirds ; and in 1900 five firsts, one second, and 
two third j^rizes. 

Many Ausitors come long distances to vieAV the 
bulb-farm. To the expert such a visit means a 
twofold pleasure ; to the simplest loA^er of flowers 
it is a delight, and a memory, to 

Flash upon that inward eye, 

"Which is the bliss of solitude. 


OLD MR JELLIOOE’S PLAN. 

CHxVPTER IV. — continned. 


^^^^^^OESTEE returned, elated, excited, 
triumphant. As he passed through 
the general office one of the clerks 
looked up, and observed his face. 
This Avas the junior clerk, a 
young man avIio had no con- 
fidence in himself or in his oavii impressions. 
He saAv Forster’s face, and stared at it help- 
lessly ; and Avhile he stared a startling convic- 
tion illumined his mind. It brought to his lips 
a sudden exclamation, immediately after Forster 
had closed his door. 

^ By JoA'e ! ’ he said. 

‘ Eh ? VHiat is it *? ’ inquired the articled clerk, 
looking round. 

But the junior clerk was considering, and the 
illumination passed. ‘ Oh, nothing,’ he ansAvered 
carelessly ; and then he returned to his Avork. For 
he saAv, upon consideration, that he had been mis- 
taken, that the thing Avas ridicidous, impossible. 
What ! old Forster, Avith his nervous little Avays, 
his pale face, and the hair turning gray about 
his temples ? Oh no, he had made a shocking 
mistake, and he had better keep it to himself ; 
for the articled clerk Avas a clcAvr and caustic 
young man, Avho lost no 023X)ortunity of indulging 
in satire at the exp)ense of his companion’s im- 
pressions and ojDinions. So the junior clerk did 
keep his dazzling coiiAuction to himself — a thing 
for Avhich he Avas sorry eA^er after. 

Forster returned to his room, that dusty, musty 
little office Avhich he knew so Avell. He sat still, 
and tried to look out through a AvindoAV Avhich 
had not been properly cleaned for years ; yet he 


saAv more visions through that AvindoAv in fiA^e 
minutes than eA^er man saAv in a necromancer’s 
globe. 

Mary Benning’s look had had a most curious 
effect upon him. Harvey JeEicoe’s golden tempta- 
tion Avas no longer j)OAverful enough to lead him 
from his OAvn Avay ; his surroundings Avere no 
longer intolerable, his Avork Avas no more a 
Avretched drudgery. A new life had been poured 
into his A-eins, and he felt stirring Avithin him 
energies Avhich had neA^er been touched before. 
That look ! that look ! . 

Hor had he the same doubts, the same irre- 
solution. The girl’s look of ^hty and sympathy 
seemed to haA'e reAvalecl, suddenly, the gulf into 
Avhich he had almost fallen. ^ She felt for me 
because of another’s fault,’ he thought ; ‘ and I 
AA'as just about to step into the same road 
myself 1 ’ Which suggests, joerhaps, that a man 
is none the more likely to dishonour himself for 
having looked into a pure Avoman’s eyes. 

So he formed his resolve, assisted to it by 
a circumstance Avhich probably neither Harvey 
Jellicoe nor his solicitor had taken into calcula- 
tion ; and he felt, Avhen it Avas done, that the 
one Avoman in the Avorld Avould haA^e cared for 
him all the more because he had done it. Then 
he set himself to aAA^ait the end. 

During the days that foUoAved, the temptation 
came again often ; but he Avas not to be tempted. 
He recalled Avhat he had seen, and Avas satisfied, 
feeling that he Avould neA^er be a really ]Door man 
Avhile one Avoman was ready to look at him in that 
way ; and not eA^en for as much as ten thousand 
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a year would lie forfeit liis right to that look.. 
Thus it is that the glamour of love makes a 
jioor man rich and turns the wisdom of the 
world to no account. 

One hope lie felt that he had some right to enter- 
tain — the liope that Harvey Jellicoe might relent 
still further, and consent to offer him some other 
alternative. Otherwise he schooled himself to dis- 
miss without |)ain the visions which had come so 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and to bend his mind 
to other things. When all this was over, and when 
Harvey Jellicoe and his affairs had become things 
of the past, he would yet he the richer for the in- 
cidents of those exciting days. He would have 
something new to live and work for, something 
infinitely better than the one thousand a year ; 
and he would see whether it was not in him 
to move out of the old rut and make a better 
j)lace for himself in the world. And always, after 
that conclusion, he would fall to thinking of 
Mary Benning’s eyes 1 

But Harvey Jellicoe did not relent further, 
and did not offer an alternative ; and just as 
summer was fading the final summons came at 
last from Walter Lowden. It was a brief note, 
and reminded Forster painfully of that other 
letter which had brought with it such visions' and 
such hopes. Now the visions were gone. 

‘I regret to inform you,^ wrote the solicitor, 
Hhat your uncle, Mr Harvey Jellicoe, passed 
away this morning. The funeral will take jfface 
on Thursday next, the 24th instant ; and I have 
to request that you will not fail to be present, 
according to the arrangement made with you by 
the deceased gentleman.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

EY JELLICOE had left very fuU 
[ precise instructions as to his OAm 
eral arrangements. The only per- 
s to be iiiAuted Avere six gentlemen 
selected by himseK, and these Avere to return 
immediately afterAAmds to the Castle. There they 
Avould assemble in his library, for the purpose of 
AAdrich he had already informed them ; and those 
Avho AA^ere to be present only as AAdtnesses AAme 
requested to accept the deceased man’s thanks in 
the form of a gift of one hundred pounds. ‘ It AA-as 
neA^er my habit,’ he had declared to LoAvden, Avith 
that cynicism AAdiich spared no one, Ho ask any 
man to serve me Avithout rcAA-ard ; and I do not 
intend to begin at the end of my days ! ’ 

These remarkable instructions AA^ere folloAved to 
the letter, though Mr LoAA^den did not think it 
NAuse to make jniblic the remarks AAdiich had 
accompanied them. The six persons aaJio folloAved 
HarA^ey Jellicoe on his final journey from the 
Castle to the Aullage Avere AndreAV Forster and 
Gilbert Jellicoe, his only surviving relatwes; Walter 


LoAA^den, the one person aaJio had enjoyed his entire 
confidence ; and the three selected Avitnesses— Mr 
NeAAmian Hartt, the present head of the company 
AAdiich had taken over deceased’s business ; and 
tAVo local magistrates. Captain Justiss and Sir 
Eobert Mure of Haynby jManor. These three 
had bound themselves to see the dead man’s 
AAdshes fully carried out, hoAvever extraordinary 
those Avishes might proA^e to be. The village 
church, liOAveA^er, Avas croAvded, and a large number 
of persons had come up from Westhampton to 
Avitness the ceremony in the churchyard. Several 
of these AA'ere prominent merchants, anxious to 
pay their late felloAA^-AVorker a last tribute of 
respect ; but the greater number, naturally, had 
been attracted by mere curiosity, Mr LoAvden 
liaAdug found it impossible to keep the unusual 
funeral arrangements from being made jniblic. 
These Adsitors Avere much interested to jioint out, 
among the group of mourners, the person of 
AndreAV Forster, ‘ son of the notorious Paul 
Forster, of the Bank.’ 

So Hai’A^ey Jellicoe AA^as laid to rest, his AA^arped 
body finding a home AAdiere every man must 
come at last to seek it ; and the clergyman of 
the parish pronounced OA^er him those Avords of 
hope and comfort AAdiich mother Church has 
ordered to be read. It occurred to Forster that 
by this time rest might have come also to that 
AA^arped heart, AAdiich had first loved AAdth so 
great an affection and had then nursed its resent- 
ment through so many bitter years. Perhaps 
Harvey Jellicoe had noAv made his peace Avith 
his sister, and had found that even for Paul 
Forster there AA^as some shadoAV of excuse. 

AfterAA^ards the six returned to the Castle 
together, and Forster saAV the approach of his 
ordeal. During recent days he had cherished 
a certain feeling of anger against the old man 
AAdio, Avithout regard for honour or conscience, 
had tried to make him take part in an uiiAvorthy 
trick ; but that feeling had not surAuved the 
scene at the graA^eside. To him, liOAveA^er, the 
AAdiole afiair Avas a trial of no ordinary char- 
acter, for he had read in many eyes the knoAv- 
ledge of his oaaui name and story. It even 
seemed to him that others of the six regarded 
him AAuth a certain aloofness ; but this impres- 
sion AA^as j)i'o^^akly due to his oaaui over-sensitive- 
ness. Indeed,^ Gilbert Jellicoe even took the 
trouble to be cordial. The prosperous and 
^lerfectly-dressed merchant from London appeared, 
to-day, to have forgotten his last meeting AAutli 
the managing clerk, and evidently considered 
that the managing clerk should also forget it, 
just for the occasion. Afteiuvards, of course- 

At the Castle, luncheon AAns aAvaiting them. 
It AA^as a curiously stiff affair, in AAdiich eA^ery 
one AA^as ill at ease : for they could not con- 
A’-erse before the servants upon the matter of 
chief moment, and their interests in life Avere 
otherAAuse Avidely different. There Avas general 
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relief when an adjournment was made to the 
library. 

The door of the room was found carefully 
sealed. ‘This was done in Mr Jellicoe’s presence, 
two days before his death, ^ said the solicitor. 
‘ The windows are also sealed on the inside, 
and shuttered. You perceive that the seals on 
this door are still unbroken.’ 

He unlocked the door, and broke the Avax. 
Tlie room Avithin Avas quite dark, and he 
immediately took doAvn the shutter-bars to admit 
the light. '\¥lien the seals upon the AAdndoAVS 
had been found intact the party returned to the 
table. 

Six chairs had been placed around the table, 
upon Avhich lay a loosely-folded cloth. Uj)on 
this cloth lay an enA^eloj^e, AAdiich the solicitor 
took up as soon as the others Avere seated. He 
shoAved them that it bore an inscription : ‘ In- 
structions for my solicitor, Y^alter LoAvden.’ Then 
he tore it open. 

AYithin Avere tAvo articles : a folded sheet of 
paper, and a smaller envelope, sealed. This en- 
velope the solicitor laid aside. 

‘All of you,’ he said gravely, as he unfolded 
the sheet of paper, ‘are aAvare of A\diat Ave have 
to do. I shall, hoAvever, read to you my late 

client’s instructions.’ He then began to read from 
the sheet : 

‘My only living , relatwes are Gilbert Jellicoe, 
son of my brother Gilbert, and AndreAv Forster. 
One is already a Avealthy man : the other is 

the son of a man Avho dishonoured my name, 
robbed me of the only Avoman I eAm' loved, and 
afterwards caused her death. Thus there is no 
reason Avhy either of these relatives should haA^e 
an interest in the disposition of my estate. 

‘For reasons of my OAvn, hoAvever, I haA'-e 
decided to leave them a certain- sum. This 

sum is divided, unequally, into tAAm parts, AAdiich 
represent respectively an income of one thousand 
pounds a year and another of fifty pounds. 

Chance is to decide the destination of these 
legacies. 

‘The tAvo packets on mj table’ 

At that point Mr LoAvden paused to draAv 
back the folded tablecloth. This action revealed 
tAVO large packets lying side by side, one bearing 
a large seal in blue AAnx and the other a similar 
one in red. Then the reading AA^ent on : 

‘ The tAvo packets on my table contain duplicates 
of my Last Will and Testament, Avith this sole 
difference in their proAdsions : that in one I 
bequeath the sum of one thousand pounds 
yearly to AndreAV Forster, and fifty to Gilbert 
Jellicoe ; and that in the other the order is 
reA^ersed. It is my aaosIi, as already explained 
to my nepheAA's and to the Avitnesses, that 
AndreAv Forster, as a poor man, shall have the 
j)riAdlege of naming the packet AAdiich he desires 
to haA^e ojiened. The other shall be at once 
destroyed, AAdth any other document of a similar 


kind AAdiose existence is Avithin the knoAAdedge of 
my solicitor ; and the selected packet shall be 
proved, and its provisions executed as those of 
my Will.’ 

Again the solicitor paused, but this time 
because he had reached the end. ‘ Such,’ he 
said, ‘are pur instructions. May I ask AAdiether 
they are perfectly clear to every one present ? ’ 

It seemed that they Avere. By this time the 
interest AA'as great, for the fascination of the 
hazard had touched them all. That is, all saA^e 
one. 

‘Then AA^e may proceed,’ said Mr LoAvden. ‘I 
call uj)on Mr AndreAv Forster to execute his 
portion of the qilan.’ 

All eyes Avere upon Forster. He AA^as agitated, 
as any man must be at a critical in his 

life. To- his eyes the upon the table 

had an irresistible attraction, and he could not 
AvithdraAV his gaze from the large blue seal of 
the x>acket farthest from him. It seemed to be 
a seal of a gigantic size. 

SAAuft though the impulse was, he did not 
give AA^ay. Had he been wise enough and 
Avorldly enough, he might have fought doAAui 
those foolish and quixotic emotions at the last 
moment, and extended his hand for the gift 
before him. Had he done this Ave should knoAV 
him, to-day, as a man of comfort and substance, 
XDlaced secure above the drudgery in AA-hich his 
life had been hidden and his best emotions 
stifled. But he did not do it, for at that last 
moment he AA^as more quixotic than ever ; and 
the ridiculous fancy came to him that if he gave 
AA^ay noAV that large blue seal Avould stand for 
ever betAveen himself and hax)piness. It AA’ould 
neA- er quit his Ausion ; it AAmuld blot out the 
smile of the one AA^oman in the Avorld. 

Probably he Avas unstrung, hysterical. He felt 
this to a certain extent, and doubtless the others 
XDercewed it. He stammered noticeably AA'hen he 
rose to speak. 

‘I — I am A^ery sorry,’ he said, ‘but I cannot 
do my j)art. It is imx)Ossible.’ 

Intense interest gaA'e astonishment. 

No one had exx^ected this. 

‘ It is quite impossible,’ rex)eated Forster 
nervously. ‘There is a circumstance AALich x^i'e- 
vents me.’ 

Then he sat doAAui aAAdcAvardly. He had 
X)reAdously decided to gAe no reason, because of 
the reflection AA-diich must fall ux^on Harvey 
Jellicoe if the truth became knoAAUi. 

The x^osition Avas a curious one. Taa^o of the 
AAntnesses looked at Mr LoAA’den in beAvilderment. 
The third, Mr NeAvman Hartt, x^^^t ux^ his eye- 
glasses to regard Forster more attentiA'ely. His 
look AA'as one of suiq^rise, mingled Avith indigna- 
tion. The pause of those moments Avas a most 
embarrassing one. 

‘ This ax^x^ears to me A^ery extraordinary,’ said 
Sir Eobert jMure, looking at Mr LoAvden in a 
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questioning way. ‘ Was this difficulty piwided 
for?’ 

Mr Lowden did not answer at once. He 
smoothed out his jDaper of instructionSj and 
seemed to he waiting. Gilbert Jellicoe was the 
first to recover himself, and point a way out of 
the difficult}^ It was the simplest way imagin- 
able. 

H sup2)ose/ he said, ‘that since my cousin 
refuses, I must take his place. Is that sol^ 

Forster had not thought of that. But his 
returning hope vanished with Mr LoAvdeffis 
ansAA^er, given sloA\dy : 

‘Ho, Mr Jellicoe; my client arranged other- 
AAuse. In case of Mr Forster’s refusal, his chance 
AA^as to be AvithdraAvn. But first I must ask 
AAffiether his refusal is final ? ’ 

The look AAdiich emphasised the question said, 
as plainly as possible : ‘It is not yet too late. 
Be Avise ! ’ But Forster shook his head. The 
solicitor AA^aited another moment, but in aMii. It 
I Avas evident that he Avas himself perturbed, and 
the expression of doubt and anxiety upon his 
face Avas easily read. But after that moment’s 
Avaiting he turned aAA^ay Avith a movement AAdiich 
Forster fancied he understood. ‘He calls me a 
fool ! ’ he thought. 

• In silence Mr LoAvden took up the small 
envelope AAdiich he had taken out of the j)acket 
of instructions, and passed it to each one in turn. 
It bore the siq^erscription ‘ Only to be opened in 
case of AndreAV Forster’s refusal.’ When he had 
received it again, he said : 

‘The deceased gentleman provided for eA^ery 
possible contingency. I shall noAv read his 
further instructions.’ 

He opened the envelope, and extracted a sheet 
thickly covered Avith AA'riting. In a moment he 
began to read : 

‘Since AndreAv Forster has rejected iiiy offer, 
both the packets iqion the table are to be 
destroyed by burning as soon as this first jiara- 
grapli has been read : and my Last Will and 
Testament aaIU be found in the draiA^er of the 
table around Avhich the comjiany are seated. I 
have been forced to provide in case of his 
refusal.’ 

The solicitor .paused. ‘Is that clear, gentle- 
men ? ’ he asked. 

There AA^as a brief silence. ‘Quite clear,’ said 
Gilbert Jellicoe; ‘but A’ery extraordinary!’ 

Without remark Walter LoAvden moA^ed to the 
side of the table AAdiere the draAver Avas. There 
Avas a key in the lock, but he invited them to 
notice, ere he turned it, that the draAver AA^as 
secured by unbroken seals. Then he opened the 
draAA'er and shoAved it empty saA'e for a AAffighty 
packet lying in the corner, similar to the others 
upon the table. He took this out, and passed it 
from one to another ; and they read the endorse- 
ment : ‘ Last WiU and Testament of Haiu^ey 

Jellicoe, Esquire.’ 


His next action AA^as curious. He took up the 
tAvo sealed packets, and AA^alked Avith them to 
the fii^^lace. There he struck a match, and set 
fire to a heap of light combustibles AAJiich had 
eAudently been specially prepared. As the flames 
sprang up he laid upon them the tAvo x^ackets, 
and returned to his seat. 

His movements Avere those of a man Avho knoAvs 
his business exactly, and has no hesitation as to 
its execution. Gilbert Jellicoe Avatched him in 
much surx)rise, but made no sign of interference. 
He AA*as a man of x)romx)t thought, and x^robably 
felt relicA^ed that the element of chance had 
been eliminated from the x^i'oceedings ; his oaati 
interests Avere not likely to be affected, for his 
uncle Avould scarcely j)unish the one man for 
the other’s action. As for the Avitnesses, they 
had every confidence in LoAvden, and x^^Hectly 
understood AAdiat they Avere expected to do. 

‘I open this Will in joixv presence,’ said the 
solicitor, ‘and lay it upon the table ; but before 
I read it I must first read the remainder of the 
instruction.’ 

The Avill Avas o^Dened, and laid ux)on the table 
— a X)ortentous- looking document, fully signed 
and Avitnessed. Then the solicitor resumed his 
reading. 

Save Avith Forster himself, the interest Avas 
keener than ever : for there Avas still a Will 
to be read, and it Avas the Will of a very rich 
and eccentric man, Avliile the AAdiole of the 
circumstances Avere extraordinary. But Forster 
remembered Harvey Jellicoe’s threat, and cared 
little for Avhat should foUoAA". He tried to turn 
his thoughts to a tOAvn in the North, and to the 
Avoman he should find there AAdien he returned — 
a neat and graceful little AVoman, though not a 
beautiful one, and a Avoman Avho had helx^ed 
him unconsciously to act irp to his best con- 
Auctions. 

Yet the first Avords that Avere read brought his 
thoughts back Avith a rush. 

‘In Avriting the Avords Avhich folloAv, I have a 
very slight hope that they Avill ever be read ; 
but I declare my earnest desire to be that the 
third document may, through AndreAV Forster’s- 
conduct, become operative as my Last Will and 
Testament.’ 

The AVords Avere a suiq^risc, and a stir Avent 
round. ‘So he Avas sorry for the chance he had 
offered me,’ thought Forster. ‘Hoav he must 
have hated my father 1 ’ 

‘Noav that AndreAv Forster has refused to take 
his ox^x^ortunity,’ read the solicitor, in a slightly 
tremulous Amice, ‘it is time to state the facts 
of the case. The x^lan AAffiich I arranged Avas 
designed to be a test of the man. I explained 
it to him, Avith one addition — that I told him 
AAdiich of the packets contained the Will in his 
faAmur. By choosing the one Avith the blue seal 
he could liaAm secured Avealth, and aAmnged him- 
self, as far, as he kneAA*, upon Gilbert Jellicoe for- 
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an miwortliy insult in tlie past. So mucli I a substantial legacy without any one but myself 

offered him because he was the son my being aware of the means. I tliinlc you will 

sister.’ agree with me that he has fairly and fully won 

Gilbert Jellicoe started, and his sallow face the excellent fortune which has fallen to him. 

grew dark witli a rush of crimson. But, heedless If you please, I will now read the Will.’ 
of his emotion, Lowden continued : Then Gilbert Jellicoe spoke, rousing himself. 

‘ The remainder of my pkan was simj^le ; but I ‘ It seems to me,’ he said, ^ that my uncle did 

had little hope that this part of it would ever not consider my position to any great extent, 

be executed. It occurred to me that my sister’s I should have suffered largely by my cousin’s 
son, though like Paul Forster in face, might choice, and without, I think, any just reason.’ 

have the heart of his mother. If he possessed The solicitor smiled. ^ No, Mr JeUicoe,’ he 
that spirit I knew that he would be strong said. Jl was just about to explain. My client 

enough to reject the reward I offered him for was anxious to do you justice, and you would 

taking part in a dishonourable action ; but none not have suffered, though I must not now give 

knew better than myself the power which this 3 ^ou the particulars. But I think you will find 

temptation must haA'e for a poor man. By vdth- yourself considered in tliis deed. Your cousin 

standing it he has proved himself to be the son withstood more' temptations than one.’ ■ 

of Alice Jellicoe, a woman of so pure an honour Pie took the document from the table. Silence 
that she could not survive the shame of her fell again in the room, save for the sound of 

husband’s fall ; and, as her son, he is worthy his voice and the movements of the ]parchinent. 

of the best that I can give him. For that Yet the spell of interest had been broken, and 

reason’ scarcely one of the comj)any now listened closely, 

Mr Lowden paused, as though to call special except, the merchant from London, 

attention to what should follow ; but there was For now the secret was told at last and the 

no need for the pause. They could have heard great question settled. 

his slightest whisper, for the stillness of the Briefly stated, the visions of the Will were 
room was breathless : that Gilbert Jellicoe should receive thirty thou- 

‘For that reason I have bequeathed to him, sand x)ounds, free of any charge or duty what- 

as x)rovided in the Will now lying ux)on the ever. He smiled somewhat sourly when he heard 

table, the whole of my estate, with the excex)tion the smn mentioned, for he was a man who would 

of certain sums in various legacies’ never believe that he had enough. There were 

Another x)ause, during which the reader glanced various other legacies to servants and public 

swiftly over the x^aj^er at the faces around him. institutions, and the residue of the estate x^assed 

Then he continued : to Andrew Forster. This residue, as the solicitor 

‘With the excex3tion of certain sums in exx^lained in reply to Cax^tain Justiss, would x^rob- 
various legacies. And I wish to declare here, ably amount, in all, to a value of some half- 
with all solemnity, in the presence of men of a-million sterling. 

honour and integrity, who are fully aware of the Now they perceived the whole meaning of 
whole story, that I consider Andrew Forster to Harvey JeUicoe’s plan. It was the idea of an 

have atoned conixoletel}^, by his action, for the old man with no interest save in his memories, 

dishonour which his father brought ux^on the For over thirty years he had nursed and cherished, 

famil}", and for the which I suffered x^er- through all his wealth-gathering, a keen resent- 

sonally.’ ment against the dead sister who had been his 

Mr Lowden ceased. He had read the closing idol, and who had rejected his affection to enjoy 
words slowly and inq^ressively, and now he laid that of a brilliant but worthless man. He had 
the x^ax^er down. also kex^t alive his x^assion of hatred against that 

‘That is all,’ he said. man for Iris evil and its consequences. 

No one spoke for a little while. Gilbert So for more than thirty years. Then, with the 
Jellicoe’s sallow face had lost its flush, and he abandonment of work, came renewed thouglit 
sat motionless, looking abstractedly at the Will and memory : his love for Alice Jellicoe had 
upon the table. The witnesses stirred, and returned, and had tormented him with thoughts 
glanced inquiringly at one another, as though to of her son; but the reviving affection for his 
^ ask a silent ox)inion iq^on this extraordinary sister had not succeeded in driving out the deex 3 - 

aflair. Then they looked at Forster, who sat rooted bitterness of his heart. He had decided 
mth his hands clasx^ing the arms of his chair that Andrew Forster should enjoy the wealth 
and his lix)s parted. The managing clerk looked which he had hoarded, but only if he could 
amazement. prove himself free from all traces of his father’s 

‘You all know the story, gentlemen,’ said Mr weakness. In any case he should not want for 
Lowden, ‘and you all x^erceive, now, my late the comforts of life. In this way the old man 
client’s intentions. Had Mr Forster been any- had dealt out a kind of bitter justice, satisfying 
thing but a man of fine honour he would have at the same time his affection for his sister and 
^ chosen the packet with the blue seal, and received his scorn of her husband’s crimes. 
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It was a strange story ; but . it was quite intel- 
ligible. Perhaps Andrew Eorster, sitting dazed 
and motionlesSj was the last to see it ; but before 
the reading was finished he, too, had compre- 
hended the situation. Every word of Harvey 
Jellicoe on the day of the interview, his mingled 
bitterness and , consideration, every change of 
feature, was now fully explained, '\^^lat he could 
not realise was the astounding change in his 
own position. Half-a-million sterling ! 

The reading ceased, and the solicitor slowly 
folded up the sheet. ‘Our business is now con- 
cluded, gentlemen,^ he said. 

There was a stir and a movement at last. The 
witnesses, who for the last few minutes had 
seemed to Forster the figures in some curious 
dream, came over to offer him their congratula- 
tions. He found himself shaking hands with 
them, and there was a deal of talk in which he 
took little part ; but presently he found himself 
alone with Mr Lowden. 

‘ I, too, congratulate you, Mr Forster, ^ said that 
gentleman warmly ; ‘ and there is one thing Avhich 
3 'Ou will be pleased to hear. The last days of 


your uncle’s life were troubled ones ; but any happi- 
ness that came to them was through you. After 
your visit he always cherished a certain hoj)e that 
you would win through to your inheritance ; and 
that hope gave him many cheerful moments.’ 

‘I am glad to know it,’ said Forster. 

‘It is quite true,’ continued Mr Lowden, ‘and 
the result has justified him. As your uncle said, 
a thousand a year was a force that might reach 
the heart of any man, and prove him to The 
bottom of his character. You have gained your 
possessions nobly.’ 

He folded the Will of Harvey Jellicoe, and 
placed it within its covering. By that time 
Forster had moved towards one of the windows 
overlooking the lawn ; and after one glance at 
him the solicitor quietly left the room. 

Andrew Forster did not see the lavui or the 
avenue beyond, but a new world in whose haj)pi- 
ness the troubles and toil of the old one were 
entirely blotted from memory ; for through tliis 
new world walked the woman who had helped 
him to win it, and who should share it with him 
now that it was won. 


THE MOHHTAIH EELS OF THE HORTH-WESTEHH 

P A 0 I F I 0. 


By Louis Becke. 



flAHY of the rivers and lakes of the 
islands of the Western Pacific are 
tenanted by eels of great size, 
which are never, or very seldom 
— as far as can be learned — 
interfered with by the natives 
of either the Solomon Islands, Hew Hebrides, 
Hew Ireland, or Hew Britain, who never use the 
eel as food. The Maories, however, as is Avell 
knovm, are inordinately fond of eels, which with 
putrid shark constitute one of their principal 
articles of diet. In the few mountainous islands 
of the vast Caroline ArchqDelago in the Horth- 
western Pacific, eels are very plentiful in the 
niunerous small streams which debouch into the 
shallow waters enclosed by the barrier-reefs ; 
they are also to be found in riAuilets far ujd on 
the mountain - sides and occupying little rocky 
pools sometimes no larger than an ordinary 
toilet-basin. The natives of Ponape, the largest 
island of the Caroline Group, and of Kusaie 
(Strong’s Island), its eastern outlier, regard the 


fresh- water eel with aversion ; and should a man 
ill crossing a stream accidentally touch one with 
his foot he vill utter an exclamation of horror 
and fear. Before the advent of missionaries, and 
down to 1845-50, the eel (tda7i) was an object of 
worship and constantly propitiated by offerings of 
food on account of its malevolent powers. Per- 
sonal contact was rigidly avoided ; even to touch 


one by the merest accident was to bring down 
the most dreadful calamities on the offender and 
his family : bodily deformities, starvation, ^^overty, 
and death. Although the natives of Strong’s Island 
are now civilised and Christianised, and a training 
college of the Boston Board of Missions has long 
been established at Port Lele, a sujierstitious 
dread of the eel is still manifested. The writer 
once witnessed an instance of this during his 
sojourn on the island, Avhen he was shipwrecked 
there in 1874. He had taken up his residence in 
the picturesque little village of Leasse, on the 
western or lee side ; and one eA^ening he Avas 
Ausited by seA^eral of the ship’s company : a 
Fijian half-caste, a AAdiite man, and tAvo iiatAes 
of Pleasant Island. At the time of their arriAnl 
he Avas in the house of the native pastor — a man 
Avho had receiA^ed an excellent education in a 
missionary college at Honolulu ; and Avhen the 
four seamen entered, each holding a large eel, 
there A\^as instantly a united cry of horror from 
the parson and all the members of his family, 
as they made a rush for the door, in their haste 
overturning the lamp and nearly setting the 
house on fire. In vain the Avriter folloAved and 
urged them to return, telling them the men Avere 
gone and had taken the t0a7i Avith them ; but he 
could not induce either the pastor or his family 
to enter the house that night. One singular 
thing about the eels on Strong’s Island is that 
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they liibernate, in a fasHon, on the sides or even 
summits of the moimtains nearly two thousand 
feet high. Selecting, or perhaps making, a de- 
pression in the soft moss-covered soil, the ugly 
creatures fit themselves into it compactly, and 
remain there for weeks or even months at a time. 
As many as thirty of these holes have been 
counted, all tenanted, within a few square yards ; 
some were quite concealed by vegetable debris or 
moss, others were exposed to view, with the 
broad, flat head of the slippery occupant resting 
on the margin or doubled back upon its body. 
The fish showed no alarm ; but if poked with a 
stick the}" would extricate themselves and slide 
slowly away. In the streams these fish are very 
voracious, j)reying on the crayfish — a crustacean 


of which the natives are very fond, but do 
not cax3ture for fear their hands might come in 
contact with the dreaded loan. The writer had 
a proof of the voracity of the eel one afternoon, 
when he had shot a pigeon beside a mountain 
stream. After plucking and cleaning the bird he 
proceeded to wash it by dipping and moving it 
about in the water, when it was suddenly torn 
out of his hand and quickly swallowed by a dis- 
gustingly bloated reddish-coloured eel about four 
feet in length. That pigeon had cost him two 
hours’ tramping through the rain-sodden moun- 
tain forest ; so, loading his gun, he followed the 
thief down the stream to where the water was 
but a few inches deejD, and then blew its head 
off. 


THE SALYIHG OF SHSAH MARTIK 


PTAIH MAETIN of the liner 
Gaelic was a man of many ex- 
periences ; but a fresh one came 
to him when Silas Z. Crackston 
proposed for his daughter Susan. 
It was not only that Mr Crackston 
was a millionaire — in pounds, not dollars — ^Imt 
the Captain had never previously had such a 
suggestion made to him ; and the suitor’s manner 
was imconventional, at least from a Britisher’s 
point of view. 

'Say, skipper,’ the American said one evening, 
as the two paced the bridge-deck together after 
dinner — ' say, skipper, that ’s a daisy gurl of yours 
yoii have aboard this trip.’ 

'She’s been well brought up,’ assented Martin, 
'though I’ve had anxious times about her since 
I lost her poor mother ; but you are a widower 
yourself, Mr Crackston, and know what that 
means to a man.’ 

'You bet,’ the other answered with more 
feeling than the words seemed to imply ; ' but 
when I get down to bed-rock of the thing I 
reckon I ’m not sorry sometimes my Priscilla 
didn’t leave me chick nor child. She was a 
plain woman, was Priscilla ; and I calculate my 
cash and her babies would have been a tough 
team to drive together nowadays.’ 

The sailor laughed. 'Well,’ he retorted, 'I 
know nothing about that, never ha^dng had 
money enough to make trouble that fashion. If 
I liad, Susan would know well enough how to 
handle any she had to do with. She’s aU there, 
though I say it myself.’ 

'I guessed that,! Crackston answered in his 
deliberate drawl, 'which is just why I think. 
Captain, me and you might have a bit of a deal 
about her.’ 

The other flicked the ash of his cigar over the 
rail, and stared at his companion, but did not 


answer. The master of a ship carrying million- 
aire passengers soon learns that silence is golden. 

'I guess,’ the speaker continued in a perfectly 
level voice, ' you ’d be glad, now, to see Miss 
Susan well married, and settled down?’ 

' That ’s so,’ readied the skipper ; ' it ’s in the 
natural order of things. Not but that I’d be 
sorry to lose her.’ 

'Yup,’ concurred the millionaire, 'that’s the 
right tiling to say ; but you see I ’m on the 
other side of the fence — I’ve made my pile, and 
a fairish one too, as you know, Captain — and I 
rather reckon what I want now is a wife with 
tone to help s-peiid my income. And I think 
Miss Susan’s just the gurl to do it, and get 
value for it every time.’ 

'You want to marry her?’ 

' That is my notion. Captain. I ’d settle what 
you jflease on her ; and if you ’d a fancy to drop 
the sea, and start shixiowning ashore, I guess there 
ain’t no impediment to the money she’d have 
bein’ put into shipping. Is it a deal?’ 

Martin was much perturbed. A better match 
financially he could hardly hope for j and, spite 
of the prosaic way in which j\Ir Silas Z. 
Crackston’s business instincts had led him to iiut 
the matter, he knew the American for a man 
who would make an indulgent husband for his 
daughter. But there were difficulties, and the 
Captain hesitated. 

' I never took stock in family myself,’ the other 
continued, noting liis doubt ; ' but if that ’s in 
your mind I calculate it’s obtainable. There was 
a man of my name in the Mayflmcer; and, if you 
say the word. I’ll send an order to the right 
place for the all-fir edest kind of an ancestry they 
hold, and get a pre-emption on the family 
estates if so be as Susan has a notion to be lady 
squiress. You can count on Silas Z. every time, 
Caj)tain.’ 
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‘ 'Tisii’t that/ Martin said at length ; ‘ and if 
she chose to take you I wouldn’t stand in the 
v/ay ; but ’ 

‘ I j ump/ interjDolated the American quickly ; 
‘there’s another man?’ 

‘I wouldn’t just say outright; but I have my 
susi^icions.’ 

‘ So ? ’ Crackston was all alertness. ‘ Then he ’s 
got to be worked. I’m not the kind to let a 
little thing like that stand in my way. Who 
is he?’ 

For answer Captain Martin glanced to the 
flying bridge above them, where his chief-mate 
was keeping watch and ward. He was noting 
something on the log-slate by the light of an 
electric lamp, which brought his strong face and 
square shoulders out in vivid relief against the 
blackness beyond them. 

‘ Chief-ofllcer Hazlett, is it?’ commented the 
Yankee widower. ‘Waal, Captain, with your per- 
mission, I’ll get his views when he comes off 
duty, and talk to you again afterwards. Y/hen 
Silas Z. is sot on a thing he goes right through 
with it.’ 

Captain Martin could not well object, and he 
had an idea it would be no use if he did. 
Accordingly, when Hazlett came below, he found 
his room occupied by Crackston, and by the 
odour of the remarkably flne cigar that gentle- 
man was half-smoking, half-chewing. A steward 
was setting upon the folding-table a bottle of 
Pommery ’93, and the mate expostulated. 

‘That’ll be in order,’ explained' the j^assenger. 
‘ I reckon the skip 2 :)er knows I want a word with 
you, and that it would be best wet. Draw the 
cork, boy, and vamose.’ 

The stev'ard opened the vdne and disajDpcared. 
The visitor passed a glassful, together with his 
cigar-case, to the officer. Then he commenced. - 

‘ I guess,’ he said, ‘ ^mu know who I am ? ’ 

Hazlett, used as he was to the eccentricities of 
wealthy passengers whom dt Avas part of his 
business, if jDossible, to please for the sake of the 
shty’s reputation, ansAvered saavely. 

‘I should,’ he replied. 'Yoli’a^c crossed often 
enough in ships I ’ve been in, Mr Crackston ; 
though I can’t recollect you ever came after me 
before,’ he added drily, 

‘Now,’ responded the visitor, ‘that’s business; 
and I’m here on business. I neA^er came after 
you, Mr Hazlett, because it never Avas Avorth my 
Avhile. Noav it is. Silas Z. always talks straight.’ 

‘And so does Thomas Hazlett,’ retorted the 
mate, taking mental measure of his guest; ‘so, as 
I’m for duty again at eight bells, and AA^ant to 
turn in. I’ll be glad if you’E teU me Avhat you 
Avant.’ 

‘There are no flies on you — no sirree,’ replied 
the American admiringly, ‘ and I ’ll not keep you. 
You hold some stock,’ he Avent on, looking the 
other in the face, ‘in Miss Susan Martin?’ 

Hazlett’s manner stiftened. There Avas a limit 


beyond , A\'hich even millionaire passengers might 
not go. ‘This is good Avine,’ he held up his 
glass as he spoke, ‘and I think, Mr Crackston', 
it has possibly touched your head.’ 

‘Not a touch,’ returned Crackston cheerfully; 
‘but I guess you don’t like Miss Susan coming 
into this. No more do I ; but she is the busi 
ness I’m here about.’ 

‘lYhat business have you Avith her?’ demanded 
the mate hotly. 

‘Same line as you, my son — same as you. 
I raither calculate I may marry as Avell as 
yourself ? ’ , 

Hazlett could not trust himself to sj)eak, and 
the millionaire proceeded : ‘Yffial — to come to 
biz. You hold stock in Miss Susan : I Avant to. 
lYhat’s your figure?’ 

‘I think,’ snapped the sailor, ‘you’d best go 
out before I Are you out. I never’ 

‘ Hully Clhee ! ’ the visitor interrupted, ‘ if eA'er 
I encountered the same as you Britishers. If 
there’s one thing sure and certain in all creation 
it is that every man has his figure, and here you 
flare like an oil-burst A\dien I ask yours. I told 
you I was here on business,’ he concluded in- 
sistently. 

‘And I tell you AA^e’ll do none,’ asserted 
Hazlett, holding liimseK in. 

‘Great Knox! Hoav d’ye know that till I tell 
you AAffiat I’ll offer. See you here,’ he went on 
quickly, draAving a cheque-book from his pocket, 
and signing his name, Avith a fountain-pen he 
also jiroduced, to one of the slqDS in it — ‘ see 
here : fill in AAdiat you like above that, and drop 
Miss Susan. That’s a fair bid.’ 

‘No, sir,’ thundered Hazlett in amazement at 
the man’s self-confidence ; ‘ not for every penny 
of the 2)de I’l^ told you’re AA’^orth.’ 

Crackston did not moA^e a muscle. ‘Yffial, 
friend,’ he ansAvered, pocketing his book, ‘you’ve 
had your chance, and I’d rather have done it 
that AA^ay, fur I don’t mislike you ; but you ’ve 
refused, and I reckon you ’ll find Silas Z. ’ll 
make things uncomfortable fim you noAv in 
gettin’ AAdiat he’s sot on.’ 

‘Get out,’ ejaculated the younger man, ‘get 
out of this — and do your Avorst. I’m not 
afraid,’ 

‘I didn’t say you wanted grit,’ ansAA^ered the 
other imperturbably ; ‘ but it takes a tip-top man 
to best Silas Z.’ Then nodding a benign fare- 
Avell, he took himself off, leaving the sailor in 
no A^ery pleasant frame of mind. , 

Hazlett’s uneasiness proved only too AA^ell 
founded. A Aveek or so after the Gaelic reached 
port he received a curt notice of dismissal from 
the service. The overlooker, a friend of his, 
confided to him the reason for this. 

‘You see,’ tjiat gentleman said, ‘you’A^e got 
some one’s back up last crossing ; and I Avouldn’t 
Avonder if it aa^s the . man they call the ‘ Cattle- 
King’ — Crackston. He Avas about the office more 
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tliaii a bit anyliow ; lie ’s a big shipjier, and has 
shares in the line besides. Don’t say I told 
you.’ 

Hazlett left him, wondering wliere the next 
blow Avould fall. It came when he met Susan 
in the street quite by chance. 

‘ Oh, Tom ! ’ she greeted him with softened 
eyes, ‘I am waiting for father, and can only 
speak to you for a minute. I have been wishing 
to see you.’ ' 

He j^ressed her hand, which he had taken, and 
she pidled it away. ‘ Don’t,’ she said ; ‘ you must 
not.’ 

^ j^Iust not what ? ’ 

She hesitated. ‘Must not think of me any 
more,’ she said, turning aivay her face. ‘Father 
says so.’ 

‘But what do you say?’ he queried, trying to 
catch her averted eyes. Suddenly these were 
turned full upon him. 

‘ What can I say ? ’ she retorted. ‘ That horrid 
old man is so kind in giving me heaps of things, 
and father says I can’t refuse.’ 

‘ Can’t refuse ? ’ Hazlett exclaimed. ‘ You 
mean ’ 

‘ Here is fatlier,’ she interrupted. ‘ I must go,’ 
and rushed off, although her lover, whose sight 
was keen enough, could see no person at all 
resembling his late captain. 

That Susan would prove true Hazlett believed ; 
but he gathered also from this somewhat cryptic 
conversation that her elderly wooer’s tactics were 
having some effect, and that if he was to oust 
his rival he would have to set his wits to 
work. 

]\Ieantime, the first thing was to secure another 
ship. When that was done he could api^roach 
Captain Martin, if not with confidence, at least 
with a definite jDroposal for the lady’s hand. 
But a command was hard to procure, and the 
Gaelic had sailed again ere Hazlett got a berth. 
Moreover, he learned that both his sweetheart 
and the millionaire had gone west with her, 
whilst gossip added they Avere to be married 
Avhen the liner next returned to England. 

The Diver, of A\diich Captain j\Iartin’s whilom 
mate Avas appointed master, aa^s a AA^all-sided 
tramp-boat of some six hundred tons register, 
and his first A^oyage in her Avas from the Bristol 
Channel to Ponta Delgada in the Azores Avith 
coal. The em^^loyment AAns distasteful enough 
to him, but it Avas alAA^ays employment ; and as 
his neAV charge AA'alloAved her AA^ay out into the 
Atlantic he felt hajDpier than he had done since 
leaving the Gaelic. MoreoA^er, luck seemed to be 
in liis Aray ; for, on the third day out, his first 
officer roused him at' daylight to report a big 
liner ahead, flying signals asking for assistance. 
Hazlett jumped for the bridge, from AAdiich a 
glance slioAved him this ‘lame-duck’ to be none 
other than the Gaelic. 

A boat from her put off as the Diver approached, 


and Hazlett shook hands Avitli the officer in 
charge of it as he stepped over the rail. 

‘Hullo! old man,’ the arriAM exclaimed, ‘this 
is a little bit of all right to find you here. Are 
you the skipper ? ’ 

‘ I ’in all the skipper there is on this box o’ 
bricks,’ Hazlett ansAvered. ‘What’s Avrong aboard 
you ? ’ 

‘ Projieller gone,’ replied the other concise^ ; 
‘fouled some A\u’eckage last night. Skqiper AAaints 
a pull into Queenstown.’ 

‘ Come into my room,’ said Hazlett. ‘ I ’ll need 
some particulars. — ^You’re homeAAnrd bound again, 
I siqipose,’ he Avent on Avhen they had entered the 
caj)tain’s room. ‘ Are }^ou full ? ’ 

‘Chock-a-block, both in the holds and cabins. 
She is good salvage. Old Crackston the “ Cattle- 
King” is Avith us too, and the skij)per has his 
daughter AAdth him.’ 

Plazlett’s face lit up. ‘You and I AA'ere alAAnys 
good friends, Benshaw,’ he remarked ; ‘ Avill you 
do me a turn noAV ? ’ 

‘ Of course,’ the other responded heartily, ‘ and 
call it square AA^en you toAA^ us in.’ 

‘I’ll gwe you a message about that to Captain. 
Martin. All I AA^ant you to do for me is to hoist 
the yelloAV flag on the Gaelic if you see it going 
up on me.’ 

KenshaAv thought a minute. ‘I don’t knoAv 
your game,’ he said at length j ‘ but you alAA'ays 
Avere a AAdiite man, and you’ll see me straight if 
there’s any trouble.’ 

‘That’ll be right,’ Hazlett said, commencing to 
pen a note as he spoke. ‘You give this to the 
old man AAuth my compliments ; ’ and, finishing the 
missAe, he handed it to the messenger, aaIio duly 
dejDarted. > 

When Captain Martin i^erused it he said things- 
unfit for publication, and sent a quartermaster to 
ask Mr Crackston to step up to the chart-room. 

‘See here,’ he exclaimed AAdien the inillionaire 
arrived. ‘It is not usual to consult passengers in 
a case like this ; but as you have got me in the 
mess — AAdiy, you’d best knoAV it,’ and he flung 
him Hazlett’s letter. 

The American grinned as he read it. ‘ Great 
snakes ! ’ he ejaculated aaBcii he had mastered the 
contents; ‘but I held up all along he had grit’ 

‘Yes,’ retorted the AAuathful skipj^er ; ‘but that 
don’t help me out of the hole. Says he ’ll tOAv me 
in for sahage to be settled in Court proAuded I 
marry him to Susan before the ropes are p)assed. 
YTiat am I to say to my OAAmers?’ 

‘ Waal, skipper,’ the other draAvled, ‘ I raitlier 
calculate I’m one of ’em, and I’ll tell you Avhat 
to do. The young man may be grit all through;, 
but I guess he ain’t out on top of Silas Z. jist 
yet-’ 

The Captain AAas silent, and Mr Crackston con- 
tinued. ‘Send him along a polite note,’ he AA*ent 
on, ‘to say his terms don’t, suit ; and that, as 
the AAaather’s fine, you’ll AAuit till another boat 
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happens this way, with a skij)j)er that’s married 
already.’ 

Ca23taiii Martin demurred.; hut the influence of 
the millionaire overbore his scruples, and the letter 
was despatched. The boat carrying it had not 
been fiv^e minutes alongside the Diver when that 
craft dipped her ensign by way of farewell, and 
proceeded on her voyage. 

‘ Good lands ! ’ ejaculated Cracks ton when he 
saw this move ; ‘ that gits him. I reckon Silas Z. 
notches one up this trip.’ He remained confident 
all that day and the next, though on each several 
steamers passed within sight, but absolutely re- 
fused to take notice of the signals of the Gaelic — 
all, that is to say, save one, which flew a message 
to the effect that the liner’s plight should be 
reported to the health authorities at the first 
port. 

AATiat d’you make of that?’ Captain Martin 
demanded of his friend. AYhy should he report 
us to the health x^eople ? ’ 

The ^Cattle-King’ pondered before rex)lying ; 
then suddenly his eye caught a trail of black 
smoke circling round the horizon ahead of the 
liner. 

‘Gosh!’ he exclaimed, ‘but he has scored 
after all. He’s roping us in,’ ski^oper — warning 
all that come along we are an infected shij). 
He has his eye-teeth all cut, has Hazlett,’ the 
American added admiringly ; ‘ but you hold on, 
Ca^). He can’t sx)lit himself into two or 
three, and something ’ll slip x^ast him without 
information — you bet your bottom dollar on that.’ 

This proxdiecy x^i’oved correct. Next morning 
a steamer hying Italian colours bore down 
upon the Gaelic, signalling an offer of assistance ; 
but close behind it came the Diver again. 

‘Now our stock’s tox^side,’ chuckled Crackston, 
and watched anxiously whilst a boat from the 
liner dix^x^ed and rose over the rollers towards 
the new-comer. 

Suddenly the hoot of Hazlett’s siren drew the 
Italian’s attention to the Diver, from whose mast- 
head there burst a glow of the yellow bunting 
so significant to sailors of insidious danger, A 
minute later a x>acket of similar cloth climbed 
the fore signal halyards of the disabled liner, 
jerked spasmodically at the truck, and streamed 
out into a gigantic quarantine flag. Almost before 
it had reached its full extent there was a swirl 
of white at the stern of the foreigner, and in 
live minutes more that craft was speeding away 
from the sux3posed infected Gaelic as fast as her 
engines would drive her. 

When Captain Martin saw the yellow flag 
Eying above his own ship he spoke luridly, and 


had it hauled down at once ; but the damage 
was done, and Crackston recognised it. 

‘I calculate, slcq^x^er,’ he said to Martin, ‘it 
-ain’t any use your swearin’. Silas Z. isn’t often 
bested ; but he knows when he is, an’ takes 
his beating standing up. Have you told Miss 
Susan what this young man’s terms are?’ 

‘ Never told her even who was the shix^x^er sent 
them,’ Cax)tain Martin answered gruffly. ‘Wliy 
should I?’ 

‘ Now I admire ! ’ exclaimed the American. 
‘She’s got to agree to them, I guess, or we’ll 
float here long enough.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you say so before ? ’ answered 
the sailor, much aggrieved at his x^^ssenger’s 
changed tone. 

‘Waal,’ said the other deliberately^ ‘you see, 
skix^x^er, every man X^Hys his own hand till the 
rubber is through. You send for Miss Susan, 
and leave me settle the stakes.’ 

MTien the girl appeared he went on in 
fatherly fashion. ‘My dear,’ he said, ‘are you 
agreeable to be salved ? ’ 

‘ I really don’t understand,’ laughed Susan, 
thinking her elderly admirer was joking. ‘ It 
depends on who does the salving x^erhaps.’ 

‘Jist what I calculated you’d say,’ the 
American answered. ‘There’s a y^oung man of 
the name of Hazlett in that steamer out there 
X^roposing to take on the contract.’ 

The girl flushed rosily^ ‘And the terms,’ she 
queried, keexoing ux^ the x^i’etence of jocularity^ to 
hide her confusion. 

‘He’s all alive,’ answered the millionaire, ‘or 
Silas Z. might be talldng another v^ay^ He 
isn’t taking any^ chances— wants y^our father here 
to hitch you to him before he takes the Gaelics 
tow-rox^e.’ 

Susan turned to the Cax^tain. ‘Wliat do y^ou 
say now, father?’ she asked. 

‘Say?’ exclaimed the badgered sailor. ‘Seems 
to me it doesn’t count a continental what I say 
— Mr Crackston, here, has taken command. Please 
yourself, and I’ll be x>leased.’ 

‘Then,’ said his daughtei’, turning to Crackston, 
and drox)l)hig a demure curtsy, ‘ will y^ou let 
Cax^tain Hazlett know I’m ready^ to be salved?’ 
and, with a rush, she bolted from the chart- 
room where this conference had been held. 

‘Now, Cap’ll,’ summed up the American, ‘y^ou 
go ahead, and hunt ux) the marriage-service for 
those in cross to see this 

ymung man, and let him know when Silas Z. 
climbs down he does it handsome * but. Good 
Grant 1 to think Silas Z. shouldn’t come out tox) 
man after all.’ 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE AND SIEN. 

R KOCH, the famous discoverer of 
the bacillus of phthisis, in his 
recent address before the Congress 
on Tuberculosis made a pronounce- 
ment which was of the most start- 
ling character, for it traversed a 
dogma of almost universal belief as to the trans- 
mission of the dread disease more commonly 
known as consumption. His investigations go to 
prove that it is impossible to convey the disease 
from animals to man. Hence all the j^recau- 
tions which have been devised to ensure for 
the people a supply of milk, butter, and fresh 
food uncontaminated with the terrible organism, 
which he was the first to recognise, are of 
secondary importance. Human consumption can 
no longer he traced to cattle, nor can it he 
regarded as hereditary. To quote the professor’s 
words : ‘ The only main source of the infection 
of tuberculosis is the sputum of consumptive 
patients, and the measures for the combating of 
tuberculosis must aim at the prevention of the 
dangers arising from its diffusion.’ If Dr Koch’s 
views prove to he correct, and they will he sub- 
jected to the most searching investigation before 
being accejDted, the task of ridding the world 
of a scourge which kills more j)602de than all 
the wars, famines, and pestilences j)ut together, 
is immensely simjDlified. 

PUBLIC CATTLE-TROUGHS. 

Every lover of animals must have commended 
the action of the society which has placed in 
the streets of the Metropolis water-troughs where 
horses can quench their thirst ; hut it aj)pears, 
according to the testimony of a . corresjDondent of 
the Times, that the troughs are a mistake, and 
should he rej^laced by simjde stand-pipes from 
which water can he drawn for the same puiqDose. 
The writer in question asserts that these public 
troughs have become centres of contagion, and 
that he himself has lost six valuable horses in 
as many months through . infection brought into 
his stables from this source. Other owners of 
horses, he tells us, have suffered in like manner. 
He now supplies each of his carmen with a pail, 
and they have instructions to use no other means 
for watering the horses under their care. 

THE BATTLE OP THE BOILERS. 

The adoption in our navy of . water- tube boilers 
of the Belleville pattern has given rise to a con- 
troversy which has now lasted some years, and 
which has culminated in official tests which were 
designed to show A\diether the Belleville was 
better than the cylindrical or Scotch boiler. For 
this puiq^ose two second-class cruisers, the Hya- 


cinth and the Minerva, the first-named ship being 
fitted with a Belleville and the second with a 
Scotch boiler, were pitted against one another 
in trials which comprised runs to Gibraltar and 
back. Although the official rejDort has not yet 
been published, it is known that these trials 
-have not resulted in a triumph for the Belleville 
boiler. In one respect only did the Belleville 
prove advantageous, and that was in the quickness 
of getting uj) steam ; but this one virtue was 
counterbalanced by grave faults. The “trials were 
inarred by one of those accidents which have 
been painfully frequent Avith this form of boiler ; 
in the course of the tests a tube bleAv out, and 
one of the stokers Avas so seriously burned that 
he had to be taken to the iiaA’-al hospital at Haslar. 
The Scotch boilers on board the Minerva gave 
no trouble AAdiatever, and ensured a better speed 
AAuth a smaller consunijotioii of coal. 

DISCOA^ERIES AT ABYDOS. 

At University College, London, there were 
exhibited in July last the inost recent results 
of Egyptian exploration, some of the discoveries 
being of a most interesting and remarkable 
nature. At this exhibition Ave Avere able to 
look upon beautifully Avrought jeAvellery and 
other objects AAdiich have delighted the eyes of 
those AAdio Avent doAvn into silence more than 
six thousand five hundred years ago. The search 
amid the royal tombs, of the first EgAqffian 
dynasties yielded nothing more astonishing than 
the forearm of a queen, AAdiich had been broken 
off, throAAui aside, and neglected by the numerous 
former jilunderers of the jilace. This arm Avas 
noAV for the first time relieved of its AAU'ajipings, 
and beneath them Avere found four splendid 

bracelets. These sjiecimens of the jeAveller’s art 
are tAAm thousand years older than the oldest 
before knoAAui. The materials used by those 
ancient Avorkers do not comjirise any of the 
more A^aluable x^i’^cious stones as Ave know them 
to-day. There are beads of amethyst and tur- 
quoise, of lapis lazuli, and of garnet, AAdiilst the 
connections are made of gold. There are also 
some stone vases AAuth gold coAmrs fastened on 
Avith tAvisted gold AA'ire, and a royal sceptre 

formed of cylinders of sard, Avith a core of 
copper, and Avith separating bands of ’ gold 

at interA’'als. It is curious to reflect that this 

exquisitely finished jeAvellery, indicating an 
adA^anced state of ciAulisation, AA’as the jiroduct 
of a period far anterior to the date AAdiich used 
to be assigned to the creation of the AA’orld. 

LIFE-SAVING AT SEA. 

We liaAm more than once in these columns 
adA^erted to the ordinal'}^ system of establishing 
communication betAveen a stranded ship and the 
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shore by means of the line-throwing rocket, 
and have ventured to point out that a line 

so throvui must in nine cases out of ten be 

urged against a repelling wind. If, however, 
the rocket be fired from the ship, the line is 

carried with the wind, and has consequently 
a far longer range. The latter course 'would 
necessarily imply * the |)i’o^^ision on every ship 
of rocket gear, and it is to meet this serious 

need that Schermuly’s life-saving apparatus has 
been introduced, and is now being exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace naval- and military display. The 
ax^paratus can be manix)ulated by one man, in 
which res^Dect it differs greatly from the clumsy 
ax^pliance of the coastguard. It consists of a box 
containing a line four hundred yards in length, 
which is coiled round sx:)ecially- arranged pins 
so that the flying rocket can run it out with- 
out check or friction ; upon the box is a 
ball-and-socketted siqqiiort for the rocket-holder, 
which can be adjusted to, and clainx)ed, at any 
required elevation. The entire system was re- 
cently put to rigid tests from a yacht anchored 
off Greenhithe in the Thames, and gave every 
satisfaction. The address of the inventor is 62 
Staiiisby Eoad, Poplar, London, E. 

THE CAMERA AHD THE STARS. 

■ Professor Turner recently addressed the members 
of the Photograpliic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, who met at Oxford this year, wpon a 
subject of extreme interest — viz. ‘ Photograxfiiy in 
relation to Astronomy.’ In one imx)ortant ^Doint, 
he said, the astronomer differed in his use of the 
camera from the ordinary x>hotograx)her : directly 
a picture of the stars was taken the astronomer 
sat down to measure it. Taking as an examx)le 
the little JjJros, he showed how, from 

X)hotograx)hs taken from two different x>oiHts in 
the earth’s orbit, the distance of Eros could be 
deduced, and how at the same time the distance 
of the sun and of the other X)l3,nets could be 
checked. The x)liotograx)h had the advantages 
of both speed in the taking, and accuracy ; it 
was a iDermanent record. The position of a star 
was indicated in it by a single dot, whereas to 
express its position in numbers as many as tAvelve 
figures might be necessary. The professor also 
dwelt upon the wonderful cumulative action of 
the light from distant orbs, which enabled their 
images- to be secured on the plate by means 
of very x>i'otracted exposures. In this way they 
had learned of the existence of stars which the 
human eye had never detected, even when helped 
by the most powerful telescopes. 

THE DEADLINESS OP WARFARE. 

A military officer writes in one of the German 
pax)ers on the interesting subject of the imx)rove- 
ments in weax)ons of warfare, and his remarks 
seem to jDrove that as perfection in these weapons 
is gradually ax)proached the losses in killed and 
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wounded decrease in number. In two of the 
most sanguinary battles waged hj Frederick the 
Great the casualties amounted to 43 x>Gr cent. ; 
at Waterloo they were 24 cent., and at 

Leqozic 21 x>er cent, of the men engaged. In tlie 
Franco-German struggle of 1870-71 the greatest 
loss was at Mars-la-Tour with 16 j^er cent.; this 
was reduced to 12 x>er cent, at Sedan, and to 
8 xoer cent, at Gravelotte. In each case these 
figures re^Dresent the losses on both sides. It is 
too soon to give any figures for the Transvaal 
War ; but the writer remarks that the British are 
disax)pointed with the effects obtained by the use 
of lyddite and machine - guns. He also gives 
carefully comjDiled figures showing the losses in 
various wars from illness and disease, and con- 
cludes that in the wars of the future far more 
men will fall from these causes than from wounds. 

CELERY FARMING IN MICHIGAN. 

The Dutch have always been famous gardeners, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge hov^ 
they can turn the most uniDroniising and swampy 
land to valuable account. A colony of Dutch 
market-gardeners not long 5.go settled at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and took possession of what 
would seem to most xDeox>le a worthless and 
dismal swamx). The}^ have drained and cultivated 
this, land in such a manner that it is now worth 
a large sum -per acre. Their chief crop is celery, 
and from a total area of five hundred acres, 
which is divided into small holdings of one acre 
or even less, they send away annually from 
twelve to fifteen million heads, of that succulent 
vegetable. The quality of the celery is so good 
that it is great!}" sought after, much of it finding 

its way as far east as Philadelphia. 

! 

THE ANTARCTIC SHIR ^DISCOVERT.’ 

The good sliip Discovery is now on her way to 
the South Pole, accomx)anied by the best wishes 
of all. She carries x>rovisions for three years, and, 
thanks to the advance of knowledge in the matter 
of tinned foods, her crew will be able to regale 
themselves upon such luxuries as ‘duck and green 
X)eas,’ ‘lamb and green peas/ tinned - fruits of 
various kinds, besides many other delicacies. Her 
crew consists mainly of blue-jackets from the Royal 
Havy, and everything has been done to make 
their life on board as x)Hasant as possible. An 
enormous metal windmill forms part of the ship’s 
equix)ment, its object being to work a dynamo for 
electric lighting. 

SPORT IN SCOTLAND. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has an interesting 
article dealing with this subject. Sportsmen flock 
to Scotland every season in increasing numbers, 
some for grouse-shooting, some for salmon-fishing, 
and some for deer-stalking, whilst others of a 
more rapacious nature seek all three forms of 
.sport. The old-fashioned shooter grumbles at the 
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greatly increased rental of moors in Scotland ; lie 
%vas content to reckon liis grouse as costing liim 
£1 per brace, but Avlien that figure is nearly 
doubled, as it is noiy, in consequence of the ‘great 
demand for moors, lie puts on bis considering 
cap. A moor witli a good lodge }delding a bag 
of live liundred brace used to fetch a rental, as 
we have just indicated, of £500; but now that 
tlie demand lias so greatl}^ increased, sucli a 
' shooting will fetch from £750 to £900. If, in 
addition to the grouse, the proprietor has a 
salmon -stream to offer, he may practically ask 
what he likes for his land in the way of rental. 
Deer-forests are still more expensive luxuries ; 
there are about one hundred and fifty such 
forests in Scotland, and they vary in price with 
the number of stags, the locality, and the kind 
of lodge. But, generally speaking, the tenant 
may reckon that each stag which falls to his rifle 
will cost him about £25. 

GER3IAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

Much valuable information is VTaiiped up in 
the consular reports which reach this country 
from various parts of the globe, and occasionally 
we meet Avith one Avhich gi^'es us food for 
reflection upon our ovni shortcomings. It is Avith 
such a feeling that Ave have read the report of 
Dr E. Eose, His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart, 
Avho shoAvs that Germany holds to-day the proud 
position of being the foremost country of the 
A^’orld in those industries Avhich depend upon the 
application of chemical principles to manufactures. 
In the year 1897 the product of these manufac- 
tures had a yaliie of more than forty-seA^eii 
millions sterling, and it is believed that for the 
past year the A^alue must haA^e been seA^eral 
millions in excess of that huge sum. Dr Eose 
shoAA^s the dividends earned at thirty-six AA'orks. 
Very feAV are beloAV 10 per cent., and some run 
up to 27 per cent. This splendid result has been 
brought about through the far-sighted policy of 
A'arious German goA’-ernments in encouraging a 
theoretic and practical education in chemistry. 
The cost has been, perhaps, a feAV hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, but the ultimate 
gain is magnificent. It is sad to thinlc that 
although the first of, the aniline dyes AA^as dis- 
covered in England, the huge industry AAdiich has 
since groAvn from the seed thus soavii is to-day 
almost exclusiA^ely German. Even the red colour 
Avhich is emj)loyed for the uniforms of the 
Ereiich infantry comes from a German dye. 
‘\Yhen the British GoA^ernment realises that 
encouragement of science is a good iiiA^estment 
something may be done for this country ; but 
Ave- liaA'C lost the position AAdiich we might haA^e 
occupied. 

BOMBARDING THE CLOUDS. 

Mr W. L. Moore, chief of the Hnited States 
Weather Bureau, has recently jiublished his 


opinion as to the Anlue of dispersing impending 
hail-storms by the use of cannon. In spite of 
neAA'spaper reports as to the efficacy of this 
system in Austria, Italy, &c., he attaches no 
importance to the method. After considering the 
effects of concussion upon the clouds, and the 
height to Avhich any disturbance can be con- 
A^eyed b}* the means employed, he Avrites : ^ After 
examining all that has been published during the 
past tAA^o 5'ears, my conviction is that Ave have 
here to deal Avith a popular delusion, as remark- 
able as is the belief in the effect of the moon on 
the AA’eather. The uneducated peasantry of Europe 
seem to be looking for something miraculous ; 
they AAmuld rather belicA^e in cannonading as a 
means of protection, and spend on it abundance 
of money, time, and labour, than adopt the very 
simjde expedient of mutual insurance against the 
losses that must inevitably occur.’ 

AVIRELESS MESSAGES IN WAREARE. 

The Avonders AAwought by AAureless telegraphy 
continue to excite the admiration of all ; but the 
experience gained by its use on our battleships 
during the recent naAM manceuvres, seems to 
shoAv that for purposes of AAnrfare the system is 
at present far from q)<^Hect. It is true that tAvo 
ships can talk to one another at fiA^e or six 
times the distance possible AAuth the old system 
of flag - signals. But the messages cannot be 
regarded as being private so loiig as any other 
ships Avithiii range, Avith the necessary apparatus 
on board, can intercept and interpret them. The 
Times s]pecial correspondent, in pointing out this 
obvious draAAffiack, suggests that a remedy might 
be found in the employment of cipher ; but even 
then an enemy’s shij), by putting her OAAm 
apparatus to Avork, could render the message 
unintelligible. The same authority considers that 
the Avireless system aaEI not be quite satisfactory 
for AAnr puiqDoses until the transmitting instru- 
ment can be so adjusted as to emit Aubrations of 
different pitch at the aaIII of the operator, and 
the receiAung instrument rendered sensitive only 
to Aubrations of a given -pitch at a given moment. 
According to recent reports Marconi has fair 
hopes of surmounting these difficulties. 

MOSQUITOES. 

The mosquito has alAA'ays been a source of 
intense annoj-ance in countries AAdiere his un- 
AAMcome j)Tesence has manifested itself, 'and since 
it has been sIioaati that the insect is the actiAn 
agent in propagating feA^ers of the malarial and 
yelloAv Anrieties, he must be regarded Avith the , 
terror inspired by the approach of an irresj)on- 
sible assassin. ^Mosquitoes are often preA*alent in 
France, and in the southern parts of our oaaui 
country ; and in France they are increasing in 
numbers year by year. Professor Blanchard of 
Paris has recently made a communication to the 
Academy of Medicine upon the subject. He tells 
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iis tlicat the mosquito which is now troubling 
the Parisians belongs to the culex species, and is 
innocent of being the carrier of the deadly fevers 
already mentioned ; but he seriously believes that 
it may have the j)ower of transmitting lepros}''. 
He considers that the Academy should demand 
of the public authorities that a pamphlet should 
be issued broadcast warning the 
dangers incurred by . the presence of mosquitoes 
in their midst, and pointing out how the insects 
can be exterminated by the use of petroleum on the 
stagnant pools where the creatures are reared. 

A I7EW GAS STANDARD. 

. One of the London gas comj)anies has obtained 
parliamentary power to lower their standard from 
sixteen- candle power to fourteen-candles. It has 
always been a very expensive proceeding to keep 
gas up to the first-mentioned standard, for the 
reason that Newcastle coal will not produce such 
gas, and a certain quantity of ‘CanneP coal 
had to be proidded to enrich it. But Cannel 
coal cannot now be obtained except at a pro- 
hibitive price, and the companies hai^e for some 
time been enriching their gas with petroleum 
vapour. This vapour, however, has a trick of 
divorcing itself from the gas in the pipes after 
a comparatively short journey, with the result 
that distant consumers have had to pay for a 
standard of illumination which they did not get. 
The fourteen-candle gas will give a little less 
light, but it will not blacken the ceilings so 
much as the richer cbmjoound ; its heat-giving 
powers will not be in the least curtailed, so that 
users of gas-stoves and cookers will not suffer by 
the alteration, and incandescent gas-lights will be 
as brilliant as ever. The London householder 
will therefore incur hardly any loss, and when he 
finds that he is paying a reduced gas bill, he will 
only rejoice at the change which has been effected. 

THE ELETCHER MUSIC-METHOD. - 

The new method of teaching music to children 
mentioned in the June number of this Journal 
as being taught with success in America is also 
taught to a small extent, though with equal 
success, in this' country. It is entirely novel in 
its treatment of the study of music, presenting 
it in such a fascinating manner to youthful 
followers of the art that they cannot fail to be 
thoroughly roused and interested; and thus the 
first step is taken, as all teachers know the 
inestimable value of interest and curiosity in 
the subject to be studied. The Fletcher method 
aims high, and yet its teachers find it possible 
to a very great extent to attain the ideal 
tlie inventor has set for them of ear-training ; 
rhythmical development and knowledge of time; 
ability to read music rapidly ; thorough know- 
ledge of the keyboard ; complete knowledge of' 
the construction of major and minor scales ; 
technique ; practical knowledge of intervals. 


chords, analysis, and modulation for the puiq^ose 
of original exjDression in music ; ' systematic 
memorising ; awakening interest in the great 
composers ; and giving a knowledge of musical 
instruments. To enable the children to obtain 
this knowledge — which is applicable to other 
instruments equally with the piano — ^in a pleasur- 
able and childlike manner, IMiss Fletcher invented 
a most elaborate set of aj)paratus. Six sets of 
material are handled by the children in learn- 
ing notation alone, bringing them down by 
gradual degrees from large notes in block form 
made in proportion to a staff which the children 
themselves put into position, to material which 
presents them to the children in the same form 
and similar in size to those they will see in 
printed music. Special materials meet the diffi- 
culties of scales and time, while intervals are 
not forgotten ; and for combination of all these 
various points there is a keyboard known to 
the children as the ‘ dumb piano,’ which possesses 
peculiar properties dear to the hearts of children. 
It may ' here be stated that this method is the 
result of ex 2 )erience in teaching music in the old 
way ; and it is this which gives it its wide 
]practical value, and makes it so easily adapted 
to iDupils varying in age from four to fifteen. 
As each difiiculty was encountered it was met' 
and overcome, and is thus 2 )resented to its 
teachers in the form of the Fletcher method. 
Miss Fletcher — who, by the ^vay, is now j\Irs 
Fletcher-CojDj ) — ^ "^'isit to England 

in the spring of 1899 in order to secure her 
23atents. She found time, however, to give a 
demonstration before the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, which was much a^^iDreciated, and she 
gained warm testimonials from some of our best 
musical authorities, including Franklin Taylor 
and Mr William Cummings. Mrs Fletcher-Copp 
hoj^es to visit England this winter, if ‘ sufficient 
teachers can be gathered together to form a class. 


aOLD AKb (lEAY. 

I TOLD you once, sweet wife, long years ago. 

When all our blood thrilled with a youthful glow. 
That in the whole wide world nought could con323are 
To the wild glory of your golden hair. 

Now a far other vision seems to rise. 

Nay ! start not, dearest, with such Mmndering eyes. 
A deeper beauty I have learned to see : 

That silver-gray far dearer is to me. 

A. M. Okpex. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE ^SILVEH BELL/ 

By Andrew W. Arnold, Author of The Attack on the Farm^ For the Sake of a Kiss^ &:c. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CH^U’TER I. 

^ said the old major as lie filled ground for a cavalry charge could hardly he 

from a very beautiful found. 

snuff-box, ‘it’s not a bad ‘“We are in for the devil’s own game now,” 
^ history, too ; muttered my old comrade, Lendrier. I thought 
fQp^ I got my wife and so too, but said nothing ; yet I have often thought 

I got my -fortune through, that of his words since; for, alas! as far as he was 

little article ; though,’ he added, with a chuckle, concerned, they came only too true. 

‘ I reckon I should have got the former anyhow, ‘We had hardly emerged from the village 
as Catharine was as true as steel. But throw and got into the open than we were exposed to 

another log on, and I will tell you all about it. a murderous cross-fire, to say nothing of our 

‘ It was on the 18th of October 1813, the third being just within musket-range of those in the 

and last day of the battle of Leipzig, that we houses at Dolitz. Owing to the. swampy nature 

Hussars were waiting in reserve behind ' some of the ground, it was impossible for the horses 

houses in the rear of the suburb of Connewitz. to get into their stride. The front ranks were 

With the idea of getting between Poniatowsky on simply mowed down; men and horses fell in 

the extreme right and ATctor on the left of the heaps, and that- threw the whole 'mass into con- 
centre, the Austrians had three times assaulted fusion. Veterans as most of the men were, they 

and taken that place, and three times we had could not stand such a fire, and many were about 

driven them out of it, thanks chiefly to Marshal to fly Avhen an aide-de-camp tore up. I recognised 

Oudinot, who had brought up the Young Guard, him at once, for it was General Corbineau himself, 

which had been in reserve at Probstheida. The aide-de-cam^^ to the Emperor.' 

white-coats, finding all their efforts useless, had ‘ “ ^Vlio is in command here ? ” he roared, 

now commenced to pound the houses with shot ‘I had seen the chef cVescadron reel in his 

and shell in the hope of bringing them about saddle two minutes before, and the senior major 
our ears or setting the place on fire. Behind was lying at my feet. I was senior captain, 

us, from the towers and steeples of Leipzig, the though I was taking the junior major’s place 

inhabitants were watching the fluctuating fortimes then, 

of the battle ; in fact, they were better able to ‘ “ I am,” I answered. 

judge of what was going on than we soldiers ‘Turning to the men, in a gentler tone he 

were. shouted, “ Courage, mes enfants ; the Emj)eror is 

‘Unfortunately Poniatowsky and his Poles had watching you. You see that battery: you must 
lost Dolitz on the 16th, and this enabled the take it. There are five guns. There will be five 

enemy to -place a battery in what was for us a crosses for you. Allom, follow me!” 

very awkward position, whence they could drop ‘The men rallied, and, forming u]d, we dashed 
shell after shell (which they did with remarkable forward, floundering through a' regular bog. We 

accuracy) into the village. were but two hundred metres now from the guns, 

‘It was getting towards dusk when we received when, just as we were ascending to cross a road, 

orders to take this battery that was causing so which was slightly higher than the surrounding 

much harin'. The low-l^dng ground between the field, a ball struck my horse full in the chest, 

Elster and the Pliesse, in consequence of recent throwing me with terrible force on the hard 

Hoods, was little better than a morass, and worse ground. I remember nothing more ; but when I 
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ground for a cavalry charge could hardly be 
found. 

‘“"We are in for the devil’s own game now,” 
muttered my old comrade, Lendrier. I thought 
so too, but said nothing ; yet I have often thought 
of his words since ; for, alas ! as far as he was 
concerned, they came only too true. 

‘ We had hardly emerged from the village 
and got into the open than we were exposed to 
a murderous cross-fire, to say nothing of our 
being just within musket-range of those in the 
houses at Dolitz. Owing to the swampy nature 
of the ground, it was impossible for the horses 
to get into their stride. The front ranks were 
simply mowed down ; men and horses fell in 
heaps, and that- threw the whole mass into con- 
fusion. Veterans as most of the men were, they 
could not stand such a fire, and many were about 
to fly Avhen an aide-de-camp tore up. I recognised 
him at once, for it was General Corbineau himself, 
aide-de-cam^^ to the Emperor.' 

‘ “ ^Vlio is in command here ? ” he roared. 

‘ I had seen the chef cVescadron reel in his 
saddle two minutes before, and the senior major 
was lying at my feet. I was senior captain, 
though I was taking the junior major’s place 
then. 

‘“I am,” I answered. 

‘ Turning to the men, in a gentler tone he 
shouted, “ Courage, mes enfcmts ; the Enq^eror is 
watching you. You see that battery : a-ou must 
take it. There are five guns. There will be five 
crosses for you. Allons, follow me !” 

‘The men rallied, and, forming u]d, we dashed 
forward, floundering through a' regular bog. We 
were but two hundred metres now from the guns, 
when, just as we were ascending to cross a road, 
which was slightly higher than the surrounding 
field, a ball struck my horse full in the cliest, 
throwing me with terrible force on the hard 
ground. I remember nothing more ; but when I 
Beservccl.l OCT. 5, 1901. 
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came to my senses the moon was shining brightly, 
th6ngh ever and anon its bright beams were 
obscured by the clouds that scurried across the 
sky, for the storm that had been raging was 
slowly dying away. I had received a wound in 
the head in falling, and my hair was stiff with 
the clotted blood. Every bone in my body ached, 
but luckily none was broken. I had a flask, 
which was nearly half -full, and after I had taken 
some of the spirit it contained I felt somewhat 
revived ; so, wrapping my long cloak around me, 
I resolved to wait where I was till the morning. 
I was half-asleep and half-awake when I heard 
voices behind me. I was lying against my dead 
horse. Looking up cautiously, I saw two of those 
cowardly scoundrels who follow every army ; 
they generally make a j)i’etence of being sutlers, 
and, keeping out of the way while any fighting 
is going on, come out at night and rob the dead, 
and if necessary do not hesitate to murder the 
wounded. The sight of these rascals cj[uickly 
roused me. I knew only too well I should 
receive no mercy from them. I would as soon 
have fallen into the hands of Blticher’s butchers 
as into theirs, so I quietly drew my pistols from 
the holsters and resolved to sell my life as dearly 
as possible. The two thieves were so intent at 
that momcait takbig all the valuables from a 
corpse that-'t^y had no idea of my vicinity. 

^ About ten paces off lay the bod}’' of one of 
our men. I had no idea then vdio the man was. 
Catching sight of it, the rascals ax^proached the 
body. Stooping over the su^Dposed coiqxse, I heard 
one of them say to the other that the man was 
still breathing. 

‘ “ Give him the knife, quick, ” rei^lied the other. 

‘I saw the bright blade quiver in the moon- 
light ; but ere it descended the .silence of the 
night was broken by the sharp rex)ort of my 
pistol, and with a bullet through his heart the 
would-be murderer fell prostrate across the body 
of his intended Anctim. The other, taken by 
surx)rise, stood motionless for a moment ; then 
his eye fell on me, and he had half-drawn a 
X)istol from his breast when I gave him the 
contents of my other weapon in his stomach, 
and he fell groaning and writhing on the ground. 
Rising with some difficulty — for i felt shaken and 
weak, and every movement gave me horrible x)ain 
— I went to the assistance of the wounded soldier. 
To my surprise, I found it was poor Lendrier. 
What made it worse, too, was that he had only 
just been made a captain the week before. Like 
myself, he had risen from the ranks, and we had 
served through many a campaign ; but I sa^v as 
I poured some spirit down his throat that this 
one would be his last. He was one of the 
bravest ' men I ever met, but at the same time 
of a very reserved and taciturn dispo.sition. 
Wine never unlocked his tongue. Women he 
hated. His one idea was to rise in the service 
that he miglit have better chances of looting. I 


believe he came from Auvergne ; but if he liad 
any relatives he never spoke of them. 

‘“It’s all uj), Yalbach ; I am done for,” he 
said bitterly, in a low, weak voice. “ This is not 
the first good turn you have done me, and now 
I will do you one. Feel in my pocket, and you 
will find a gold snuff-box.” I did as he directed 
me, and took out the very box you see before you. 
In it was a x)iece of ]Darchment, and by the light 
of the moon, which was now shining brilliantly, 
I saw a rough sketch and some figures ; but the 
document would have meant nothing to me had 
not the poor fellow explained its meaning. “I 
will tell you what it amounts to,” he said. 
“Exactly twenty x)aces due south — that is, behind 
the first Calvary^ you come to — about a league 
and a half from Grien, which is about six leagues 
from Linz, on the .high-road to Vienna, at the 
foot of a young beech- tree, you will find a box, 
the contents of which will make you a rich man. 
The tree has carved on it an ‘ I,’ which stands 
for ‘ IciJ About a foot from the stem of the tree 
farthest from the road, under the leaves, is a 
large stone, and under that you will find it. 
How,” he concluded, “ I have given you the 
kev, and you ought to be able to unlock the 
door.” 

‘ Talking had made him so weak that , I went 
to the corx)se of the man I had shot beside him 
to see if I could find a flask upon it, as I had 
given him all the spirit I had got. Putting ]ny 
hand in one of the x^ockets of the rascal, I found 
it was full of watches and rings — some of them, I 
found afterwards, of great value — and also many 
gold and silver coins, and, luckily, a flask. For 
a time this spirit kept my poor comrade ; alive ; 
but as the moon was sinking in the west, in sxnte 
of all I could do, he gradually sank, and x^^^ssed 
away unconsciously. 

‘ I then commenced to search more thoroughly 
the bodies of the two rogues. One, I found, was 
still alive, and on my touching him he fought 
most viciously, till I gave him a blow on the 
head with the butt-end of my x^istol. Round the 
fellow’s waist I found a leather belt simply 
stuffed with gold and notes to the value of many 
thousand francs. The man, as he lay unconscious 
in the moonlight, looked like a little Polish Jew. 
A more villainous countenance I had seldom seen, 
and I considered that in clearing the earth— as 
I thought — of him, I had conferred a benefit on 
humanity as well as on myself. 

‘ How I must tell you that when I had returned 
to my native village in Alsace five years ago, 
Catharine Ketzler, the beautiful daughter of Carl 
Ketzler the miller, had x^^’omised to marry me. 
She was seventeen then, and the acknowledged 
belle not only of the village but of the vliole 


* These crosses, erected at the side of the road on tlie 
spot where a man has been murdered, are generally found 
in very desolate places. 
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coiinH;)^-side. So, as I sat and waited for tlie long 
night end, yon may imagine what thoughts 
came into my head, now that I found mj^self 
possessed of so much wealth, to say nothing of 
the treasure that I might find near Linz. For 
once in my life I hoped that the war might soon 
cease. jMy one desire hitherto had been to gain 
the gold epaulets of a colonel, but now I cared 
nothing for them. Let me only get back safely 
to my beloved Alsace, and I should be content. 
What a nice little farm I Avould buy ! What fine 
cows and chickens Catharine should have to look 
after ! These bright dreams really seemed to do 
me good ; and when the dawn broke, after a good 

meal — for the man I had shot had a large bag of 

victuals on him — I had strength enough, though 
still very weak, to catch a hoi’se that was quietly 
browsing near. As I turned to go away I took 

one last glance at poor Lendrier ; and I was 

rather surprised to see that the rogue I thought 
I had disabled had taken his departure. How- 
ever, I cannot say that I paid very much atten- 
tion to it then ; but, as it happened, I had not 
seen the last of him, as you will hear. 

‘A dense, cold fog overhung the landscape. I 
had no idea how the fortune of war had gone. 
We might be victors or we might not. I could 
hear iii' the distance the sound of military move- 
ments in the town behind ; but all was quiet 
oiqjosite, in the Austrian lines. I had meant ' to 
make my Avay over the stone bridge at Leipzig 
to my headquarters, when suddenly I was startled 
by several loud explosions coming from the city 
itself. I knew at once that our parks of artillery 
were being blown up. A sillier thing to have 
done could hardly be imagined. It told all the 
world that we were about to retreat, and gave 
our enemies fresh courage. Had the ammunition 
been thrown into the river, they would have 
known nothing about our intentions for some time, 
as the fog prevented them from seeing what was 
going on,' and many more of our men might 
consequently have escajjed. Luckily I esjDied a 
small foot-bridge leading to a mill ; and, taking 
my horse over it, I succeeded in getting into the 
main column of retreat on the Lindenau Hoad. 
Apart from OudinoEs corps of the Guard, who 
surrounded the Emperor, the whole army was a 
mere disorganised rabble, and as we retreated the 
houses were pillaged and the people ill-treated. 
I should not have thought so much of this had 
it not been that, when a few months later the 
allies entered our own dear country, they more 
than followed our example. I had gone a league, 
when, in our rear, I heard another explosion. 
This was the bridge of Leipzig, our only line of 
retreat, being destroyed ; and as that was done 
while thousands of our men were on the other 
side, those unfortunates were either compelled to 
fight for their liv^s in the burning houses or 
swim the river. Prince Poniatowsky in trying 
to do so was drowned, and Marshal MacDonald 


only just escaped the same fate. But there is no 
need to tell you of the horrors of the retreat to tlm 
Eliine, or of the glorious but disastrous campaign 
of 1814, which ended in the following March. 
Suffice it to say that it was not till the middle 
of the following November that J, with the half- 
pay of a captain and the brevet rank of a major, 
was able to leave Tours, where my regiment was 
quartered, and set off for my native village.’ 


CHAPTER ir. 

T was getting dusk, and the last red 
rays of the setting sun were shining 
on the vane of the little church, half- 
hidden in the trees, as I approached 
my old home. The code which surmounted the 
steeple shone out, indeed, like molten gold. This 
bird, I may tell you, showed that the inhabi- 
tants of the village were Protestants, the Eomaii 
Catholic hamlets having a, cross on the church 
to distinguish them. Soon I found myself within 
siglit of the ivy-clad cottage Avhere I was born, 
and where my brother now lived. It was at the 
top of the steep little street close by the church. 
Joseph was a blacksmith, like his father before 
him ; and round the smithy door, as I approached, 
I saw the children just out of school watching 
the bright sparks fly iq^ from a shoe he was 
making for a horse x-atiently waiting wdthin. 

‘AVhat 1 Jacques?” he exclaimed as he rushed 
out to greet me. “ Can it really be you ? ” 

‘“Yes,” I answered; “and I shall have j^lenty 
to tell you to-night ; but I am off to the mill 
now^ to see Catharine.” 

‘“The sooner you go, then, the better,” he 
replied,' “for young StreEmann, the son of the 
tanner at Ilagenau, goes up there pretty often. 
You know-' wdiat a miser Ketzler’s wife is. She 
wants Catharine to marry that fellow, for he has 
got mone3^” 

‘I did not stay to hear more, though I was 
angered by 'what my brother told me, and I 
resolved to make the tanner’s son pay dearly for 
his audacity if I met him; for IMiad no doubt 
of Catharine’s constancy. 

‘ The very ground I trod on reassured me ; 
for, passing through a w^ood, I came into the 
self-same field in wdiich wa plighted our trotli. 
It was bleak and bare now" ; but, ah ! how" 
different it w’as then, on that bright summer 
day, w"itli the bees humming, and w’hen the 
brook that turned the mill was si^arkling in the 
sun ! I had just returned from Spain then, as 
brow"n as a berry, w"ith the rank of a maresclial 
de loges-en-chef (tvoo'p sergeant-major), and a couple 
of medals on my breast and a sword of honour 
at my side ; and I can tell you that I thought 
fairly w"ell of m}aelf. 

‘It wars harvest-time, and Carl Ketzlei’, wlio 
had a small farm as w"ell as the mill, found, as 
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so many of tlie young fellows were away at the 
wars, that it was difficult to get hands to help 
..him to get his corn in. I willingly offered my 
services, though that was more with an eye to 
being near his daughter than for his material 
benefit. I could ride for hours under a hot 
Spanish sun without fatigue ; but this reaping, 
I soon found out, was regular back-breaking 
work, and rather more than I bargained for. 
However, I cut and Catharine tied, and we two 
were very happy together. 

‘“Come, Jacques,” said she, “I am tired now. 
Let us rest a little.” 

‘So I made up a stook under a lime-tree. In 
the valley beneath us we faintly heard the 
rhythmical clack of the mill and the tumble of 
the water, and now and again we caught a 
glimpse of the bright back of the kingfisher as 
he flashed along the stream. In the distance the 
sheep-bells tinkled, and the birds sang gaily 
overhead, and the ordenhands (striped butterflies) 
fluttered around us. The scent of the lime, the 
beautiful prospect, and the presence of the lovely 
girl beside me filled my heart with love and 
haiDj^hiess — I was even too happy to speak ; but 
Catharine, who had gathered a large bouquet of 
flowers, and sat with them in her lap, at length 
broke the silence. 

‘“Jacques,” said she merrilj^, with a roguish 
twinkle in her eyes, “ I ’m going to make a 
wreath. EE 

“‘And very well you will do it,EE said I. 

‘“Now, douEt you love these pretty flowers?” 

‘ “ Of course I do,’’ I answered. “ I love the 
poppies, for they are like your lips ; I love the 
marguerites, for they are as white as your arms ; 
and the IccdserUumen are only equalled by your 
eyes. Why not,EE I added, taking up some corn — 
“why not mix this with them, to match your 
silky, flaxen hair?” 

‘ “ Oh ! I will if you like,EE she answered 
demurely. 

“‘You are a good girl,” I replied, quietly 
placing my arm round her waist, “to do what I 
wish you. Now, tell me, Catharine,” I continued, 
getting bolder, “will you do something else I 
want you to do — say, ma clierie^ will you marry 
me ? E’ 

‘She blushed and drew back a little, e^-eing 
me shyly — ay, doubtfully — all the time. 

‘“You really mean it?” she said nervously, 
for all her natiual gaiety and coquetries had 
suddenly gone. 

‘ “ Of course I do,” I reiDlied. As oiiv lips Avere 
very close, somehow they met ; but, alas ! they 
quickly parted, for coming up the hill Ave saAV 
lier mother. We had our fright for nothing, 
however, for she, as it happened, never saAv us. 
The miUer quite agreed to our betrothal ; but 
his Avife did not at first see it in the same AA^ay, 
as she said she had no faith in les militaires. 
But when I gave her a valuable AA^atch (for Are 


soldiers did not go campaigning in those days 
for nothing) she at last consented. 

‘I recalled all this Avhen I saAv the mill before 
me, and quickened my pace at the thought of 
beholding the lovely girl again. Just as I passed 
the stable I heard my Catharine’s SAveet voice 
Avithin, softly singing to herself. Darting into 
a shed — for I meant to surprise her — I looked 
through a chink to see Avhat she AA^as doing. 
Ah, Avhat a ^Dretty picture she presented ! She 
had eAudently gone there to get some food for 
her chickens. She Avas seated on the edge of a 
bin, dehang her AAdiite, x^Aimp arm into the 
oats, and letting them trickle sloAvly through her 
fingers. Any one A\dio has done this knoAvs Avhat 
a pleasant sensation it is. The light of the 
lantern above fell on the black , Alsatian boA\', 
AAffiich shoAved up in a striking Avay her flaxen 
hair, bound wp in tAvo tails and almost 
reaching to her Avaist. As she bent over, the 
fine contour of her figure shoAved hoAv much she 
had groAvn since I had seen her. At her feet, 
rubbing itself against her green kirtle AAutli its 
red border — for this AA^as the dress in the Pro- 
testant villages, just as the Avomen Avore red 
j)etticoats AAuth a green border in the Eonian 
Catholic ones — Avas a fine black cat, A\daich, 
having caught a huge rat, had brought it to shoAv 
her. 

‘ “ Ah, , Mimi 1 e’ she said sadly, “ AAdien Avill my 
Jacques come back ? He is a long time— isn’t he ? 
Blit it’s getting late hoaa^, and, you AA^ant your 
suj)per — don’t you? Well” 

‘I must have, made some movement, for she 
sprang up and stood still for a moment, her lips 
parted in an attitude of attention. I could Avait 
no longer. . Rushing across, I met her at the 
door. 

‘ “ Your Jacques has come, you see, my 
darling!” I exclaimed, and in another moment- 
my arms Avere round ' her neck. She AA^as ^ so 
taken by surprise that for a time she could 
do nothing but return the kisses I shoAvered 
upon her. 

‘ “ Oh Jacques 1 ” she cried as soon as she 
could find AAmrds to speak, “can it really be you? 
And AAdiat are you ? ” she continued as she 
stroked my major’s, gold demi- epaulet ! 

“‘A major, my lass.” 

‘“A major!” she ansAvered, looking up loAungly 
into my eyes ; “ and Avill you really marry me, a 
poor miller’s daughter?” 

“‘Of course I aa'III, miy lass; if I Avere a 
general of division I Avould, and should think 
myself lucky. But Avhat is this I hear of young 
Strellmann. If I come across him I Avill put a 
^ bullet in him as sure as I stand here.” 

“‘Mother AA^ants me to haA^e him. She says 
he is rich,” she ansAvered. “But ^mu need not 
fear; nothing AAmuld make me take him, even if 
you had not come.” 

‘The A’aluables and notes AAdiich I had taken 
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from the two wretches on the last night of the 
battle of Leipzig had realised nearly twenty-five 
thousand francs, and I had the bulk of that 
in my pocket. We had withdrawn into the 
stable. 

‘ “ Oh, he is rich — is he ? Has he got many 
notes like this ? ” I said, as I showed her a 
handful of notes for a thousand francs each. 

‘ “ Oh Jacques 1 ” Then I heard the . miller’s 
wife calling her daughter. 

‘ “ You wait here a moment,” I said to Catharine, 
“and I will go to your mother.” 

‘ It happens very often that when a mareschal 
cle loges-en-clief receives a commission he is trans- 
ferred to another regiment. I had been origin- 
ally in the Chasseurs, so when I approached 
the miller’s wife I saw at once she did not 
recognise me as an Hiissar. In fact, as I came 
up the village no one had known me. 

‘ “ And what may be your service, sir ? ” she 
said, with a very low curtsy, as she gazed in 
wonder at my sky-blue uniform and fur- trimmed 
dolman, and the medals on my breast. 

‘ Before I could answer, the miller, who looked 
stouter and more jovial than ever, came out. 

‘“And what can I do for you, sir?” he said. 

‘ “ What can you do ? ” I answered somewhat 
wa^nl3^ “Why, give me your daughter as you 
promised. Was it fair to allow other fellows .to 
make love to her while I was fighting for my 
country ? ” 

‘ “ Why, wife,” exclaimed the worthy man, “ by 
my faith, it is Jacques Valbach!” 

‘Hever shall I forget the look of astonishment 
on the face of his spouse. She was a little, 
shrewd, cunning woman, who ruled her easy-going, 
good-natured liusband with a rod of iron, I did 
not know his real character so well then, and I, 
with all the world, pitied him ; but I think 

now that the miller never did a better thing 

than when he married her, for she, in spite of 
her nagging tongue, was hard - working and 
thrifty, and without her he .would have si:)ent 
all his gains down at the “ Fleur-de-Lis.” 

‘Just then Catharine came out, and before 
their faces I kissed her as though she were 

already mine. Her mother, with her natural 

sharpness, took in the situation at once. A major 
for a son-in-law was a very different thing from 
a raareschal de loges. 

‘“Come now,” she said, “and let bygones be 



bygones. Young Strellmann,” she continued A\'hen 
we Avere seated round the table with plenty of 
beer in front of us, “has not got such gay 
plumage as you ; but I quite agree now to your 
marrying Catharine. At the same time, he’s a 
decent young fellow, and what’s more, he has got 
money.” 

‘“Has he got more than that?” I rexffied, 
taking the notes from my pocket. “There’s 
twenty odd thousand francs, and I think I know 
where to get more.” 

‘The little woman was too astounded. to speak, 
and gazed at the papers with a sort of awe that 
was perfectly laughable, for never in all her 
life had she seen such a sum before. 

‘“Jacques Valbach,” she answered emphatically, 
“Catharine is yours.” 

‘“Very well,” I replied. “How, as I am one 
of the family, I will tell you how I got this 
mone3^” Then I related what had taken place, 
and also gave them some information about the 
hidden treasure ; but I did not tell them too 
much, as I knew the truth of a proverb I had 
heard in Spain : “ A secret between two is God’s 
secret ; but a secret between three is all the 
world’s.” 

‘ The miller’s wife was so excited by what little 
I did say that she actually wished me to start 
the very next day ; but as I had determined to 
take high ground from the very first, I bluntly 
told her she might order her husband about 
as much as she liked, but as I had not seen 
Catharine for five years, I had no intention 
of going till it suited my convenience. Before I 
returned in the evening to my brother, I made 
Ketzler write a letter to my rival, informing him 
of Catharine’s betrothal ; and I added a postscript, 
telling him I could hit a bird on the wing with 
a pistol. He took the hint, and three months 
afterAvards consoled himself by marrying a girl 
in his OAAUi district. 

‘The miller, at the suggestion, I believe, of 
his Avife, proposed that Avhen I Avent in quest 
of the hidden treasure he should go Avith me. 
I very stupidly consented. I liked him, aud 
thought he AAmuld be a pleasant companion, as 
indeed he AA^as ; but had I had the slightest 
suspicion of his drinking habits — and he cer- 
tainly neA^er shoAved them Avhen his Avife Avas 
near — I AAmuld neA’^er have agreed to his accom- 
]3anying me.’ 
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THE WEALTH OE SPAIK 



T will, perhaps, he a surprise to 
some joeople to learn that Spain 
is potentially one of the richest 
countries in Europe— full of un- 
realised resources and treasures 
which have not been brought to 
light. We are apt to think of tlie Peninsula 
only as a down-trodden and declining country, 
though it was once one of the great Euroj^ean 
Powers ; and politically, indeed, this seems to be 
the case. HoweA^er, those who live in Spain and 
know anything of its trade recognise that there 
are certainl}" immense undevelo 2 )ed resources in 
the country. The Phccnicians kneAv something of 
this Avhen the old Cadiz existed, quantities of 
gold, silver, and precious stones being exported 
from Sj^ain b}^ that industrious and enteiq^rising 
people ; and though the palm}’' days of Spain 
seem to be OA^er, it may be that the untold riches 
hid in the boAvels of the earth, as in an old 
liunber-room, aahII there, as elseAvhere, be exj^loited 
some day AAdien least expected. Some years ago, 
AA'hen coasting round S2:)ain, as Ave passed the 
northern provinces, the captain of our A’essel 
pointed to the distant ranges, lit up Avith brilliant 
sunshine, and said, ‘There is any amount of gold 
and silver there. Availing for some one to exploit 
it I ’ Then Ave longed for the enterprise AAdiicli 
opened up the diamond- fields of Kimberley. 

Most of us are probably familiar Avith the 
jDrincipal j^i’oductions of SjDain : its copper-mines 
in Eio Tinto and silver-mines at Linares, its 
steel from Pilbao, and its salt from San Fernando, 
Avith a multitude of other j^^’^ducts besides. 
There are, hoAvever, industries not j^erhaps so 
Avell knoAvn A\diich I ihay refer to, as I am Avell 
acquainted Avith the country. 

The fact that the Spanish j)romise of progress 
is never realised reminds us frequently of a tale 
told in our youth to point a moral : Taa'o girls 
Avere set to get certain pieces of Avork done to 
shoAV to their father on his return in a year’s 
time. The good girl did not attempt much, but 
completed everything properly ; the naughty one, 
hoAvever, began a number of lovely things, all 
giving promise of artistic design, but none of 
them Avas eA’'er finished 1 Spain is in the position 
of the latter, and supplies the moral of the story. 
Many industries are begun there ; but the home 
manufactures are never perfected, or they are 
only perfected in other countries. For example, 
in Parcelona, the most flourishing commercial 
centre in Spain, cotton goods are extensiA’'ely 
manufactured. Print for Avomen’s dresses can be 
bought at one real (about tAvopence) a yard ; and 
it is largely used by the Avorking-class women, 
the cheap percal being Avithin the reach of all. 
Though that fabric does, not AA^ear Avell, it is so 
bright and fresh for a feAv months that the 


traveller is struck by the fresh, clean appearance 
of the poorer class in Spain, as contrasted Avith 
our x^oor at home. Thus the cheax) and coarse 
X^rint satisfies a Avant, but haxq^y is the mater- 
familias AAdiose husband earns sufficient to enable 
her to buy pe7’caZ Ingles for herself and children, 
Avhich, as she exx^resses it, ‘Avill Avear for ever.’ 
The latter, liOAveA^er, Avill cost three or four times 
as much as the home x^roduct, so it is beyond the 
reach of the x^oorest class. 

The Catalan bobbin-lace is almost the best x^ro- 
duced ill Sx3ain ; but the darned lace, formerly 
Avorked in the convents, is scarcely to be met 
AAuth, though torchon lace is largely made. Silk 
handkerchiefs are also manufactured in Barcelona ; 
these, though A^ery pretty and inexx'iensive, are 
not to be comx^ared AAuth English ones for Avear. 
In fact, English goods of all kinds, Avlieii they 
can be obtained, are much x^r^f erred. The shoe- 
maker Avill, if x'>ossible, obtain English leather if 
you AAnnt shoes that Avill AA'ear Avell ; but he Avill 
charge accordingly, exx^laining that if he uses 
leather from the Sx^anish tanneries he can make 
them at half the x^i'ice charged for those made of 
English materials. This strikes one as strange, 
as in former days Spanish leather Avas highly 
ax^x^reciated. 

It is the same Avith articles of food such as 
sugar, salt, and hil groceries. In Malaga,' Avith 
a fertile soil adax^ted to the groAvth of the sugar- 
cane, and Avhere it groAvs in abundance, the 
article x^i’O^^^ced can hardly be used. It costs 
about fivex^ence a is coarse and broAvn, 

and has much sand mixed Avith it, so that 
foreigners living in Sx)ain x^refer to get the 
Denierara sugar, for Avhich they do not pay much 
more. It is the same Avith the ordinary raisins 
sold for cookery ; they are imxmre and moiddy, 
and unsuitable for use. Of course, siqDerior raisins 
can be bought in Malaga, but they are A^eiy much 
more exx)ensive than the same cxuality Avould be 
in England. It is the same Avith coal ; the 
Transatlantic line of steamers uses the coal of 
the country, Avishing to encourage Spanish trade ; 
but AA’hen speed is required English coal has to 
be resorted to. 

The most thoroughly satisfactory ' x^roduce from 
the south of Sx^aiii is that of the Auntage. The 
Xeres Avines are deservedly renoAvned, the total 
quantity of butts shix^ped from Cadiz in the year 
1899 amounting to 51,951. Salt is also exx)orted ; 
and near San Fernando, AALere the salt-x^ans are, 
the x^itituresqueness of the scenery is not a little 
enhanced by the glistening pyramids of salt 
sparkling in the sunshine. The amount of salt 
exported during 1899 is given as folloAA^s : To 
northern Europe, 4363^- lasts '(the ‘ last ’ is equal 
to tAA’o and a half tons); KeAA’foundland, 23,120 
lasts ; Eiver Plate, 48,321 lasts ; Brazil, 6371 
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lasts ; various places, 1804J lasts. Tlie salt is 
exported in its rough, natural state, and is much 
resorted to in that state in cooking by the 
Si^aniards, and the poorer classes pound it up and 
use it at the table ; but though they employ it 
liberally in cooking, it is rarely used as a condi- 
ment. It is only after rehnement in other 
countries that the salt is really fit for the table, 
and then the price for a packet of about a 
quarter of a pound is fivepence. 

Cork is another product of the province of 
Cadiz. There is a very heavy duty on the bark, 
though, curiously enough, there is none on ready- 
made corks. The total amount of cork exported 
during 1899 was 133 tons, so it is not a flourish- 
ing trade. Of olives 2064 tons were exported 
from this province in 1899, and the greater 
portion went to Cuba and the American repub- 
lics ; but some 22 tons went to Great Britain. 
The exports from this province also include a 
quantity of pulse of all sorts — pease, beans, &c. 
Tunny - fish are largely exported, and 109,500 
were caught and sent to Italy to be cured in 
1899. 

At the Government Arsenal in San Fernando 
there are ‘two shipbuilding yards on the shore 
of the Bay of Cadiz. The work there is siq^er- 
vised almost entirely by English mechanics. A 
cruiser of 2000 tons displacement is now being 
built for the Government. The keel was laid in 
February 1899. A merchant- vessel of 2050 tons 
gross, for owners in Bilbao, is also in progress. 
It is the first large steamer of the kind built in 
Spain under the inspection of Lloyds’ Begister. 
The steel for it is supplied from the works in 
Bilbao and Gijon, and the engines and boilers 
came from Glasgow. There are several smaller 
vessels in course of construction at the same 
place. Hitherto, very few ships have been built 
in these yards. It is stated there are. many 
difficulties to contend with — one of these, and 
not the least, being the wholesale theft of iron. 
33ilatorines3 in forwarding the necessary materials 
is XDrobably the greatest hindrance ; but with the 
employment of sufficient capital much of this 
delay might be avoided, as there is every facility 
for a steel manufactoiy in Cadiz. Pig-iron of 
splendid quality is to be had from Malaga and 
other parts of south Spain ; Spanish coal is quite 
good enough for this purpose, and can be easily 
procured, while labour is plentiful and cheap. 

In 1899 the erection of a sugar factory called 
Agricarera Zerezana Avas begun, and is noAV nearly 
completed ; and as beet is groAvn for the purpose, 
German houses supplying the seed, it is hoped 
that this Avill prove a great success, Avhite lump- 
sugar being dear and of a poor quality. Granada 
has encouraged the same industry for some years. 

In the province of Cadiz alone there are several 
mines of copper, coal, slate, and lead, and near 
the toAvn of Corella even petroleum has been 
found ; but as the main s^Dring has not yet been 


discovered, the industry has been 'abandoned for 
the time being, as the oil Avas found in too 
small quantities. 

These feAV facts j)rove that the province of 
Cadiz is most fertile and rich in resources ; and 
Avere the ground better and more thoroughly 
cultivated, Cjuite a large revenue might be draAvn 
from that source alone. Any one Avho is inter- 
ested in fruit-groAving Avould do Avell to spend 
a fcAv .AA^eeks in this province in early spring, 
making excursions into the surrounding country, 
especially in the direction of Puerto Beal and 
Puerto Santa Maria. In February the Avhole 
coimtry is coA^ered Avith AA^hite SAveet-scented broom, 
and AAdiite-and-pinlv almond-blossom, AAdiich has an 
exceedingly striking effect, the rich clusters almost 
bending to the ground Avith their Aveight ; and a 
little later the j)ale-pink apricot-blossoms are to 
be seen. MTiat aauU strike the traveller aauII be 
the tracts of uncultivated land, AAdiich if properly 
cultiA'ated Avould amply rejiay the OAvner. It 
needs, hoAvever, some one Avith sufficient capital, 
and Avith energy to Avork the land. The farmer 
aaLo is destitute of capital cannot make agri- 
culture jiay ; the duties are so unreasonably heaiy , 
that the poor can hardly eA^en earn a living. 
Every article of food is taxed, and so is every 
head of cattle. Each kid or lamb added to the 
stock must be registered, and so much paid as 
duty ; the peasant- Avoman cannot bring her eggs 
to market AAdthout paying her dole, and the same 
Avith fish, foAvl, bread, salt, and even matches — in 
fact, every article imaginable is taxed. 

Those Avho liaA^e lived amongst the people and 
knoAV something of their struggle for existence 
are imjiressed by the hardness of their lot and 
the cheerfulness AAuth AAdiich they bear it. They 
receive no encouragement to till the land, and have 
become quite hoiieless. The Andalusian peasant 
has a rei)utation for laziness, and it is more or 
less deserved ; but Avhen supervised the Spanish 
Avorkman Avill do good Avork. There is no doubt 
the peasant Avould be more energetic in his field- 
labour Avere he not ground doAvn by imposts. 
He is usually sober, quiet, and- kindly, a good 
husband and father, inclined, jierhaps, to be too 
fond of a siesta^ and generally for taking life 
easily ; but he is content Avith A^ery small Avages, 
hardly CA^er drinks, and is A^ery good-temjiered. 
He is A^ery moderate in his food, as tAvo meals a 
day suffice. One is often struck by the perfect 
harmony and gaiet}^ that is apparent in the 
family life of the peasantry, as the labourer sits 
Avith his Avife and children round the smoking 
eartheiiAA^are boAAd, dipping their bread into the 
gasjxicho of bread, oil, garlic, and tomatoes (if in 
season), Avith A^arious other condiments, Avashing it 
doAvn Avith the vm chi and finishing up 

Ayith his cigarette ; then, after an hour’s rest, 
this child of the soil AAnll stroll back to his 
Avork, singing gaily to himseK, and the AAufe and 
little ones aauII return home airrying the dish. 
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It alwa^^s strikes tlie onlooker that the Spaniard 
gets the most enjo}anent out of his life that he can, 
and in a way unknown to the more plodding 
English labourer. The Andalusian jDeasant does 
not live half so well as the English agricultural 
labourer ; he rarely tastes meat, though he often 
eats the coarser kinds of fish. Near Xeres the 
peasant who works on a farm during the harvest 
gets sixpence a day and a loaf of bread, and with 
that he must live and even silpport a 

family. His onl}^ bed while at harvest-work is 
the cotton blanket he brings with him, in which 
he rolls himself. 

We need hardly say much about the Rio Tinto 
mines near Huelva, where the copper is so abun- 
dant ; being V'Orked by an English com23any, they 
are widel}^ knovm. The mines are well worth a 
visit, and the traveller, as he is carried along in 
the train, will be struck at first b}^ the beauti- 
fully fertile country near Huelva. In a short 
time, however, he notices that the land is arid 
and vegetation burnt up, every tree and shrub 
being blighted and either dead or dying ; for the 
sulphurous smoke has a devastating effect, even 
miles away. Once at the mines — if it is one of 
the days comparatively free from smoke — one 
cannot fail to be imj)ressed by the wild, Aveird 
beauty of the scene, with its barren rocks, the 
Avorlcing of Avhich has revealed their marvellous 
colouring — green, blue, red, and every tint 
imaginable. Ncav mines of iron and silver-lead 
are beginning to be exploited near Badajoz. A 
large number of ships enter Hueh^a Port ; 1016 
entered in 1899. Improvements have been com- 
]Dleted Avhich enable larger shi^^s to get in. 

In addition to the cojDiDer ore and other 2 )ro- 
duce, manganese is a A^ery imjDortant item of the 
Hueh^a trade. In the province of Hueh^a there 
are no less than tAventy-three manganese-mines, 
and 148,419 tons Avere exjDorted in 1899. A neAV 
ex2:)ort duty on minerals, Avhich came into force 
on March 19, 1900, is, hoAvever, a heaA^ bloAv to 
the mining industries. 

The Avine ex^Dorted from Huelva is the common 
Avhite vin clu and is sent chiefly to Paris, 

Rouen, Bordeaux, Cette, and Marseilles. . It is 
usually exjDorted in NoA^ember. The Erench mer- 
chants send their OAvn em 2 )ty casks, and usually 
liaA^'e them filled under their OAvn sujDeiwision. 

The British shi]D 2 )ing has fallen off during the 
last year or tAvo, for the reason that formerly they 
had the monojDoly of the loading of iron ore at 
Seville, Avhereas noAV S]Danish, NorAvegian, Danish, 
and German boats are also chartered for this 
trade. 

OliA^e-oil, Avhich is one of the chief productions 
of Seville, used to be unrefined, yelloAV in colour. 


Avith an unpleasant taste and smell, and rather 
acrid. During the last tAVo years French dealers 
liaA^e become purchasers at a high jnice, and had 
the oil 2^1’essed and ^^rejDared under their OAvn 
sujDervision ; and after it is further refined in 
France, it is a really A^ery fine article, and can 
com^^ete Avith any salad-oil. This is another 
2 )roof that, though Spain is rich in possibilities, 
she does not knoAv hoAv to bring her i^roduce to 
market in ^^^^rf^ction. The S 2 )aniard, of. course, 
23refers the unrefined oil, and Avould com23lain 
that the variety had neither taste nor 

smell. On one occasion an Englishman Avho had 
traA^elled to Cadiz by merchant- A^essel in stormy 
Aveather, in com2)any Avith a S23aniard Avho had 
been frightfully ill all the Avay, Avas much 
amiised and rather disgusted Avhen, on their 
arriA^al at the hotel, the S2Daniard begged to have 
fried eggs Avith ‘ much mAich oil. I haA^e not 
tasted it for so long,^ he added 25athetically. The 
English gentleman found it hard to enjoy his 
OAvn meal as he saAv the eggs brought to the 
table SAvimming in green oil, and Avatched AAdth 
fascinated eyes the eggs and oil 25artaken of, and 
the 2^1^te left clean and 2 ^olished. HoAvever, 
many growers noAV the oil for foreign 

consum 2 Dtion. 

It has been stated that smuggling is largely 
resorted to by the Spaniards ; but in justice it 
must be admitted that they are not the only 
offenders. On the 25lea of buying English butter 
or other 25roduce, of Avhich the merchant- captain 
usually has a su2325ly> necessar}^ articles of dress 
are 23acked in as Avell, the Custom-House officers 
being usually iiweigled to a different , 23art of the 
shi25 Avhile these little transactions are going on, 
or become coiweniently blind, as the ‘ Sih^er 
Key’ is freely used. On one occasion, Avhen 
23erhaps the ti23 Avas not sufficiently large, the 
head official Avas merciless in searching the trunks 
of some residents in S2)ain avIio Avere returning 
from England and had knitting- avooI, flannel, and 
tea 25acked aAvay amongst their other things. The 
lady Avho OAvned the trunks Avas taken aside by 
the official and remonstrated Avith C2uite 2^atheti- 
cally. AWiy bring OA^er these things,’ he said in 
a 25ained A^oice, ^Avhen you can get them just as 
Avell here — tea fresh from China — in fact eA^er}^- 
thing ? I only speak for your good ! ’ he 
added. 

The subject of S 2 :)anish industries has only been 
touched on ; but 23erhaps enough has been said 
to rouse an interest, and to shoAv that ca23ital and 
enter23rise only are needed to make Spain one 
of the richest and most flourishing countries in 
Europe. It may be that a great future lies . 
before her. 
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LIFE IlSr A CONVICT PRISON. 

By an Inmate. 

PART I. 


HEBE is probaloly no institution 
around wliicli so many misrepre- 
sentations and misconceptions have 
taken root as our penal establish- 
ments. The ^man in the street’ 
is fairly well informed on most 
subjects ; but if you button -hole and sound 
him as to his knowledge of our prison system, 
what do you find ? Well, if his mind is not 
a comjplete blank on the subject, it is invariably 
stored with fables, legends, or hearsays. The 
cause of this is to be found in the lamentable 
fact that, whilst the army, the navy, and almost 
all the other branches of the Civil Service are 
not onlj open to public inspection, but have 
also a literature of their own, in which their dis- 
tinctive marks and peculiarities may be seen 
and read of all men, the prison service alone 
is a closed volume so far as the genenil public 
is concerned. 

Blue Books, Parliamentary Reports, and other 
official publications throw but a feeble gleam of 
light on the actual working of our penal and 
prison codes. For a com^Drehensive view we must 
go beyond official records, and hear the testi- 
mony of those who have ^gone through the mill,’ 
and have a practical acquaintance with it. In 
this connection,' the writer may here claim the 
right of dealing with the subject as one having 
authority — the authority of a lifelong association 
with prisons, local and convict. 

So much by way of , ^Dreamble. Now, before 
plunging into reminiscences of this or that par- 
ticular prison, a brief outline of the general 
routine of j)rison life, as established by the laws 
‘ thereunto made and will be a fit- 

ting prelude to the more interesting details of 
that life as it is worked out from day to day 
in the most important of His Majesty’s convict 
prisons. 

The English prison system is of a dual charac- 
ter. Convict prisons are conducted on principles 
quite different from those governing the local 
jails. For example, a person sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
two years — the maximum period spent by any 
person in a local jail — 2 ^ 1 ’^ctically passes the whole 
term in strict solitary confinement, . which is the 
most trying of all punishments (hapi^ily, recent 
legislation has modified this ^strict solitar}^ con- 
finement ; ’ and since the j)cissing of the Prison 
Act, 1898, a prisoner who has ^a clean sheet’ 
onay, with the Governor’s sanction, be allowed 
to work and, under .certain conditions, exercise 
in ‘ association ’ with other prisoners) ; whereas a. 
prisoner sent into penal servitude for anj^ term, 


whether it be for three years (the minimum) 
or for twenty-five years (the maximum), now 
only spends six months in separate cells, after 
which he is sent to one of the convict stations, 
known in official phraseolog}^ as ‘Public Works’ 
]Drisons. 

There are now only five of these prisons in 
England — omitting that at Parkhurst, Isle of 
Wight, which is a hospital rather than a labour 
station. Broadmoor is the criminal lunatic station, 
the Bedlam of the conffict service ; and Park- 
hurst stands in the relation of ‘ chapel-of-ease ’ to 
Broadmoor. 

The regimen at Parkhurst is precisely similar 
to that which obtains at ever}^ other convict 
X^rison. Parkhurst has to-day accommodation for 
nearly eight hundred inmates, is administered by 
one of the most humane and benevolent gover- 
nors in the whole convict serffice (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Plummer), and is generally looked upon 
by all sorts and conditions of x^risoners as ‘ the 
haven where they would be.’ 

All x^risoners except those in hosx)ital are 
emxdoyed from ten to twelve hours daily, inclu- 
sive of the time allowed for meals ; and the way 
this daily routine is worked out is as follows : 
All rise, to the sound of the bell, at 5.10 a.m. 
during summer, and 5.30 in the winter months. 
Having washed, they immediatel}^ set about clean- 
ing UX3 their cells and making \\j) their beds, all 
bed-clothing having to be neatly folded up and 
placed on the bed-board — excepting on Tuesday 
and Friday in each week, when it is hung out 
on the railings of each corridor until dinner-time 
for ventilation. The roll has by this time been 
taken, and if it is found correct the night- 
watchmen go off duty, and the ordinary staff 
take charge. 

At 5.45 a.m. the first meal of the day is served, 
each prisoner standing at his cell-door to receive 
his rations from the hands of the warder in charge 
of his particular ward. The dietary scale for 
ordinary convicts, a cox^y of which is hung on 
the Avail of every cell in the x^i‘ison, so that a 
prisoner may knoAV Avhat he is entitled to receive 
at each meal, is as follows : 

Breakfast. — Daily — 1 of tea (or gruel) 

and 10 or 12 oz. of brown bread. 

Dinner. — Sunday — 1 x^int of x^ea-soux^ and 6 oz. 
of brown bread. Monday and Saturday — 5 oz. of 
cooked beef, 1 lb. of potatoes, and 4 oz. of bread. 
Tuesday and Friday — 1 pint of shin-of-beef soup, 
1 lb. of x^otatoes, 1 oz. of cheese, and bread. 
Wednesday — 5 oz. of cooked mutton, 1 lb. x^ota- 
toes, and 4 oz. of bread. Thursday — 1 lb. suet- 
X^udding, 1 lb. x^otatoes, and bread as before. 
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Supper. — Daily — 1 pint of cocoa and 8 oz. of 
lu’O'wn bread. 

This scale applies to able-bodied or fnll-labour 
prisoners ; ‘ light-labour ^ men get the same kind 
of food, the only difference being a slight reduc- 
tion in quantity. The hosj^ital - diet and the 
punishment-diet are quite different from the ordi- 
nary prison fare. For the former the medical 
officer prescribes the diet suitable to each case ; 
and the governor decides (subject to medical re- 
vision) the diet given to prisoners who are under 
punishment for breaches of prison discipline. 
Here it may be mentioned that even the gover- 
nor can sentence a prisoner only to such jDunish- 
inent-diet as the Home Office authorities have 
prescribed. 

From the foregoing scale it will be seen tliat, 
of the three meals supplied to prisoners dail}^ the 
first and the last are always alike ; whilst the 
dinners, served at 11.45 a.m., are the only sub- 
stantial meals ; and were the quality of these 
midday meals alv^ays what they sliould be, and 
are supposed to be, they would compare favour- 
ably with those supplied by any other public 
institution in the country. Unfortunately, the 
prison commissariat is not an ideal one, and com- 
plaints are constantly heard as to the inferiority 
of the food-supply. 

To resume our account of the daily routine. 
At 7 A.M. each morning members of the Church 
of England (nineteen -twentieths of the prison 
population) are marched off to chapel, where a 
twenty -minutes’ service is conducted, either by 
tlie governor, the chaplain, or one of his assistant 
schoolmasters. This matutinal service over, the 
congi^egation disperses, each man going straight 
to his ‘gang’ or working-party to commence the 
daily labours. 

The occupations of jHisoners var}^ in different 
prisons. In Portland, for instance, it is mainly 
stone- work ; in Dartmoor, agricultural labour ; and 
in Parkhurst it is of a nondescript character — 
with the exception of one or two parties engaged 
in making hammocks, bags, strajis, and other 
accessories for the military and naval services, 
the bulk of the convicts are there emjiloyed 
on work intended solely for the prison service. 
Each man is supposed to be so employed from 
eight to ten, hours each day; and if his ‘conduct 
and industr}^’ be such as commend themselves to 
the warder in charge of the ‘gang’ he is credited 
vdth eight marks each day. As the whole of his 
sentence would have to be worked out in prison 
if he only received six marks daily, the remission 
of sentence allowed by the act depends upon his 
getting the other two. Should he succeed in 
getting full marks, and avoid forfeiting any for 
breaches or alleged breaches of prison discipline, 
he eariL^ the full remission allowed by laAv, 
which is one-fourth of the sentence passed upon 
him. 

At 5.20 p.M. all labour "ceases. Every man is 


siqqDOsed to be in his cell and under lock and 
key at 5.45 p.m., when the last meal of the day 
is served out. After that each prisoner is left 
to his own devices (except those attending the 
evening school) until 7.45 P.M., when the bell 
rings down hammocks and bed-boards, and the 
last scene in the convict’s daily life closes be- 
tween the sheets. 

Every opportunity is afforded to the coiiAuct 
for self-improvement, although, unfortunately, no 
inducements are at ^^resent offered. If a man is 
of a studious turn, the prison library furnishes 
ample food for thought and study. He is sup- 
plied with a librar 3 ^-book twice a week ; and as 
part of the cell furniture consists of a slate and 
pencil, he can go in for music, mathematics, 
or drawing. ITere it may be stated that the 
writer has known several prisoners who laid 
the foundations of success in after-life whilst 
undergoing terms of j^enal servitude, by utilis- 
ing the means supplied by the jDrison regula- 
tions. Unhappil}", however, the great majority 
of ])i‘isoiiers neglect the means of self-imx:)rove- 
ment provided ; thinking only of how they can 
pass the time in a manner agreeable' to their 
own tastes, they neglect education and study, 
and become absorbed in intrigues and schemes 
which frequentl}" not onl}" extend their term 
of imprisonment, but cause endless trouble to the 
officials. 

If one who has had a more than ordinary 
exjDerience of j^i'ison-life might be allowed to 
make a suggestion to the authorities on this 
matter, it would take the form of a hint of a 
graduated scale of rewards for evident progress 
in intellectual pursuits. At present the j^enal 
element predominates. With a little encourage- 
ment, prisoners might be brought roimd to a 
better frame of mind ; and if penalties are 
efficacious in making men cease to do evil — a 
proposition which the writer cannot support — 
it is quite certain that some slight premium 
might with advantage be offered to those who 
have learned to do well. 

When a convict has comp>leted his sentence he 
is turned adrift without any adequate provision 
for a fresh start in life. The maximum amount 
now allowed to a prisoner on his discharge is 
a paltry five pounds or six pounds, out of which 
he will have to i^ay the so-called Prisoners’ Aid 
Society a certain smn for clothing, unless he is 
content to rig himself out in a suit of clothes 
recognisable at sight not only by other discharged 
prisoners he may meet in the street, but by the 
first i^oliceman he encounters in the vicinity of 
Charing Cross or Brook Street. 

After a three ^^ears’ sentence, the writer — ^^vho 
had not forfeited an}'- ‘gratuit}"’ b}" misconduct 
whilst in prison — found himself, on leaving the 
office of the Royal Society for Discharged Prisoners, 
where his wife and child came to meet him, 
the possessor of the large amount of twenty-three 
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sliiUings ; and lie lias known men wlio liad 
sensed mncli longer terms of imprisoninent turned 
loose upon society with even less money in 
their pockets. Every thinking person will agree 
that such a condition of things merel}^ puts a 
premium upon crime ; since, before a man can 
live by honest labour, he must live for a time 
on the money given him on his release. If, 
therefore, without abolishing penalties, a scale 
of rewards for self-improvement whilst in 


jirison were adopted, a double purpose would 
be served ; encouragement would be given to 
the convict for industry, and suitable jiro'vdsion 
made for his sustenance for some time after his 
liberation. 

In the next article the reader vdll be intro- 
duced to some distinguished criminals the writer 
has rubbed shoulders with during his imj)rison- 
ment, thus enabling him to catch a glimpse of 
convict life from day to day. 


THE MYSTERIES OF ARTIFICIAL INOHBATIOH. 

By Herbert Russell. 


ARE indeed are the instances in 

which man can not only take 
liberties with the mysterious laws 
of nature, but actually improve 

upon their method of working ; 
yet. this is what those who carry 
on the process of artificial incubation claim to 
do. They can rely with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty on producing a chicken from a fertile 
egg by mechanical aid than by consigning its 

pale shape to the nest of a sitting hen ; for a hen 
— however staid her demeanour, or having feathers 
bristling with maternity — is but a fickle creature, 
and may quit her cosy seat at any moment, 

leaving her unfledged offspring to perish in their 
shells. An incubator plays no such vagaries ; it 
is a jiassive object from which will issue in due 
course the protesting chirrup of the ‘pipping’ 
chick. 

The writer lately had rather an amusing ex- 
perience of the decejDtive j^i'^^ctices of the broody 
hen. An elderly Dorking, of incorrigible sitting 
propensities, fell into that morbid and draggled 
condition which bespeaks a fervid desire to go 
a-hatching. The time-honoured prescriptions of 
dark confinement and a bucket of water failed to 
produce any effect upon the dejected bird. In 
due course a sitting of thirteen eggs was 
cured, and the Dorking was ‘set.’ She settled 
down very close, with a prolonged gape of satis- 
faction. On the following day the gardener paid 
a visit to the outhouse in which she was shut up, 
and as he approached, a sound of cheerful and 
exultant cackling greeted him. With a dark 
susjDicion crossing his mind , on hearing such notes 
of levity j^roceeding from a sitting hen, he lifted 
the latch and entered. Then the Dorking flapped 
her wings, uttered a triumphant whooj), and 
fluttered off her nest, revealing to the astounded 
gardener fourteen eggs in the hollow she had just 
vacated. 

Artificial incubation has of late years become 
tolerably common both as an agricultural and a 
domestic pursuit ; yet the public generally have 
only very vague ideas concerning it, and this, so 
far, is perfectly intelligible. The fact of being 


able to produce life by artificial means is neces- 
saril}^ fraught with a suggestion of mystery ; and 
though the method by which this is achieved is 
comj)aratively simple, there seems a sort of un- 
canny secret about the whole thing which j)er- 
plexes man}^ 

However, the real philosojDhy of this apparent 
intrusion into the realms of nature is to be 
found by realising that artificial incubation is 
merely another illustration of that great truth : 
‘ Man cannot create ; he can only jDerceive.’ The 
ostrich, consigning her eggs to little graves in 
the sand, and leaving the sun to hatch them, 
may fairly claim to have originated the idea 
of artificial incubation. Human perception saw 
that the' hen hatched her eggs merely by the 
heat which her body generated ; and, this point 
understood, it only remained to successfully rej^ro- 
duce the simple 2 :)rinci 2 Dle of nature. The com- 
bined fruits of many essays in this direction 
are summed uj} in the incubator of to-day, a 
piece of mechanism which, the civilised world 
over, gives birth to millions of chickens every 
year. 

Although artificial incubation, as a general 
2 )ursuit, is quite modern, the idea of it dates back 
into very remote ages. The dusky subjects, of 
the Pharaohs j^ractised it, not indeed as we do, 
but in great sand-ovens known as mohmcds. The 
Chinese of the j^eriod of Confucius also hatched 
eggs — as they still do in certain ixirts of the 
Celestial Emj)ire when not occupied in less peace- 
ful avocations — entirely by the heat of the sun. 
Then, coming down to the history of artificial 
incubation in our own country, we find that it 
was practised in very much earlier times than 
most jDeople acquainted vith the subject appear 
to imagine. The London Magazme, or Gentlemm's 
Monthly Intellige7ice, for the year 1750 contains a 
very quaint article, based ujdoii a work by M. 
Reaumur, of the Royal ^Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, entitled ‘The Art of Hatching and Bring- 
ing up in all Seasons Domestic Fowls of all 
Sorts, by Means of the Heat of- Artificial Fires, 
in Ovens or Stoves prepared for that Purpose.’ 
This curious old account shows that even then. 
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tliongh tlie mechanical appliances were crude and 
primitive in the extreme, all the principles of 
artificial incubation were pretty clearly under- 
stood. The descriiition given of the ‘iDijiXDing’ 
j)eriod is particularly quaint : 

^ The trul}" interesting moment is that when the 
chickens hatch ; and this moment — the success of 
which is to reward those who take the charge of 
these stoves for all their care and trouble — will 
yet require some further attention. Some chickens 
which would otherwise lose their lives may be 
still saved by helxiing them to get out of their 
shells, and that is a jiiece of assistance they could 
not receive from a hen. The chicken is almost 
a round ball as it lies in its shell ; the neck is 
bent and disposed along the belly, and the bill 
is turned under the wing as we often see in birds 
asleep. The chicken, however, in this situation 
is to break its shell, and this it performs b}^ 
strokes of its bill. The first effect of these strokes 
is a small crack, for the most -pavt between the 
middle of the egg and its bigger end. The 
fore-part of the chicken towards that- 

end, and the hind-part towards the lesser. The 
chicken then, by striking the shell with its bill, 
insensibl}^ turns itself about from the left to the 
right ; and it is accordingly always from the 
left to the right that it prolongs the crack first 
made in the shell, . till it extends almost quite 
round the circumference of the circle the bill 

has described ; and it is commonly the work 
of near half a day for a chicken to get out 
of its shell. To get out it pushes its body 
forward with its feet, and thus it forces the. 
anterior part of the shell to rise up, and so 
complete the breaking away the shivers that 
still connect that half -shell with the inferior 
one. When it is thus got almost quite out, it 
draws its head from under the wing, where it had 
till then .remained. It next extends its neck, 
but is still frequently several minutes attempting 
before it has the strength to raise itself. By little 

and little it then seems to grow stronger, and 

when it has for a little while dragged its legs 

after it, it at last becomes able to stand upon 
them, to stretch out and erect its neck, and to 
carry its head upright.’ 

We cannot suppose that any hen, at all of a 
contemplative turn of mind, looks with j)carticular 
favour upon the artificial incubator. It simply 
represents a cool — or, more strictly speaking, a 
warm — usurpation of her own legitimate rights. 
Whilst she still remains very much in request as 
an egg-producing member of society, she is rapidly 
being discarded as a mother. Indeed, to such an 
extent is this true, that those comparatively few 
poultry-breeders who still remain conservative to 
the natural method of hatching will tell you how 
each successive season the difficulty of procuring 
broody hens becomes greater and greater ; and 
the reason of this is intelligible enough. The 
vast multitude of people who keep poultry in a 


small way merely to supply the requirements of 
their households do not want to be troubled with 
fowls that are habitually falling broody ; one in- 
cubator will enable them to replenish their stock 
abundantly. So the varieties of hens which are 
most ^noductive of motherly specimens are being 
gradually eliminated and the non-sitting varieties 
bred more and more exclusively. The chicken 
of the future will be a mechanically produced 
creature, whose sole mission in life will be either 
to lay eggs or repose upon a parsley garnished 
dish. It would be an interesting speculation for 
one fond of psychological problems to try and 
determine how many generations of hens must be 
hatched by artificial incubation in order to effec- 
tually destroy the maternal instinct within the 
species. 

The subject of artificial incubation is one which 
has an interest for a far wider community than 
might be imagined. From the wealthy landed 
proprietor whose coverts are replenished by its 
aid, down to the humblest artisan who hatches 
forth a little brood from an uncouth structure of 
his own design, the votaries of tlie incubator are 
to be found ; but by far the largest class interested 
in the artificial hatching-machine is undoubtedly 
that vast number who are ever on the look-out for 
a practicable and in no sense undignified method 
of adding to their income, for there is money to be 
made out of the quaint pursuit. A chicken will 
cost twopence to produce, including the value of 
.the egg that bears it, and its worth at the moment 
of being fully fledged is sixpence. The market 
for newl 3 ’'-]iatched chickens appears to be practi- 
cally insatiable ; and although a profit of 200 per 
cent, upon twopence is in itself trifling ■ enough, 
yet, when it comes to be multiplied some gross 
of times over in the course of a few months, 
the total assumes proportions quite worthy of con- 
sideration. It is well known that poultry -farming 
is steadily developing into a regular industry in 
this country, instead of remaining a very sub- 
ordinate branch of general agricultural x^^irsuits ; 
and this is entirely due to the altered conditions 
wrought by the era of the incubator. How large 
is the field which really exists for the business 
of breeding fowls may be best judged by the fact 
that the value of the foreign imports of poultry 
produce into this country is six million pounds 
per annum. 

The artificial incubator, as a mere piece of 
mechanism, is a very simple structure. The con- 
ditions it has to fulfil are of such a comparatively 
elementary character that it could scarcely be 
otherwise. The maintenance of a uniform degree 
of temperature over a given period is the main 
essential, and a lamp radiating its heat into a 
closed box will effect this in principle. True, a 
considerable amount of ingenuity has been dis- 
played in the invention of appliances for auto- 
matically controlling the heat, so that it will be 
maintained at an exact given point ; for the 
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normal hatching temperature of a hen’s egg is 
about 104 degrees Fahrenheit, and any consider- 
able fluctuations above or below this would 
effectually arrest the process of germination. The 
method by which the heat of most types of 
incubators is controlled at the present day is 
through the action of a little metallic caj)sule 
charged with a Amlatile liquid which expands 
and bulges iq^wards when the requisite tem- 
perature is reached, thus moving delicate levers 
which lift a damper upon the lamj)-chimney, and 
by this means the surplus heat is allowed to 
escape. 

Whilst the heat is the primary quality in 
hatching eggs, there are various other conditions 
which have to be provided for in order to 
approximate to the natural functions of the hen. 
An incubator must be so designed as to keep 
the eggs within it regularly supplied with the 
requisite amount of moisture and ventilation 
during the whole j^eriod of germination. Further, 
there must be a considerable degree of nicety of 
adjustment, as either an excess or a deficienc}" in 
these requirements will produce that hete noir of 
the incubator operator — ‘dead in shell.’ Indeed, 
‘dead in sliell’ is one of the strongest proofs of 
the inefficiency, of an incubating machine. For, 
although the contrivance may fail to comply 
with several of the essential conditions of arti- 
ficial hatching, the heat of its interior will set 
development of the embryo within a fertile 
egg, and commonly carry the process right U 2 :) to 
the i^qDping period, thus deluding the possessor 
into a belief that the hatch is 2 ^i‘C)gressing 
favourably ; but when the critical moment arrives, 
and the fully-formed chick endeavours to burst 
forth from its oval white i^rison, it proves un- 
equal to the task, through inanition, and so 
perishes. ' This is what is termed ‘ dead in 
shell.’ 

The incubator at the hatching period is a 
strange and interesting sj)ectacle to those who 
behold it for the first time. You catch the 
sound of muffled chirruping coming from inside, 
and when you pull open the egg-drawer you 
witness a singular confusion of broken shells, 
and the struggling, draggled-looking shapes of 
newly -hatched chicks, with here and there a 
gaping beak just emerging through the shell. 
There is a sense of mystery about it all — this 
creation of life, so to speak, through the instru- 
mentality of man’s handiwork — Avhich cannot fail 
to impress the thoughtful observer. At one time 
some gigantic incubators were made to hold one 
thousand eggs ; and the sight of these literally 
vomiting forth their flocks of twittering little 
creatures at pipping -time was not readily for- 
gotten ; but these very large incubators were, com- 
paratively speaking, A'-ery unsatisfactory in the 
results they yielded, owing chiefly to the great 
difficulty of maintaining anything like an 
even distribution of the interior lieat OA^er the 


Avhole of the hatching chamber, and so they 
Avere abandoned. At the present time A^ery few 
incubators are made of a larger capacity 
than one hundred eggs ; and, indeed, it has 
been found in practice that the smaller the 
machine the better results 2 ^ 1 ’opoi’tionately Avill it 
yield. 

It may fairly be claimed on behalf of , a good 
incubator that it Avill hatch quite as successfully 
as the hen. Many machines Avill bring fortli 
90 per cent, of chickens from fertile eggs placed 
in them. Divide the same number of eggs amongst 
a batch of the most assiduously brood}" hens, and 
they could not do more ; for there is a large pro- 
portion of x^^Hectly fertile eggs Avhich neither 
hen nor incubator could ever hatch, for some 
mysterious protoplasmic reason, and these come 
under the generic heading of addled. To those 
AAdio haA"e endeaA"oured to ascertain the cause of 
an egg being addled the problem is A"ery per- 
plexing. ComjDaratively feAV peojole, indeed, knoAv 
the correct application of the term, and to the 
vast majority an addled egg means simply a 
rotten one ; Avhereas the designation really implies 
a clear, fertile egg Avhich cannot i^ossibly be 
hatched. 

Whether an artificially incubated chicken is as 
robust as a naturally hatched one is still the 
subject of doubt and conjecture Avith many, 
although to close obserA^ers it has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated that there is not the slightest 
appreciable difference in the quality or stamina of 
either ; and if any conclusive i^roof Avere needed 
upon this point, it may be found in the fact that 
a surprisingly large proportion of the feathered 
prize-Avinners at our big poultry-shoAA"S haA"e been 
hatched in the incubator. 

The AA"onderf ul and mysterious process of the 
deA"elopment • of the latent embryo into a fuU- 
groAvn chick has been most interestingly described 
by a French savant, Avho set himself to closely 
AA"atch eA"ery- stage of it from beginning to end. 
For the j)i-irposes of this investigation an in- 
cubator AAuth glass Avails Avas constructed, thus 
making the interior of the hatching-chamber 
plainly visible. The French scientist selected an 
egg of promising fertility; and to facilitate his 
experiments he removed small portions of the 
shell on 'both sides so skilfully and delicately as. 
not to damage the lining membrane. Into the- 
ax:)ertures thus made he fitted minute j^ieces of 
very thin glass. In his oavii account of the 
obseiwations he states : ‘I then jdaced the egg 
Avith the glass bull’s-eyes into an incubator, in 
Avhich Avas mechanism run by cloclcAvork, and 
reA^ohdng once in each hour ; so that I could 
haA"e the satisfaction of looking through and 
XDerceiving the changes ux)on the inside at the 
end of eA"ery hour. iSTo alterations Avere notice- 
able to me until about the end of the tAvelfth 
hour, AAdien some of the lineaments of the head 
and body of the chick began to make their- 
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appearance. At tlie end of tlie twenty-fourtli 
hour the heart appeared to heat ; and in forty- 
• eight honrs two vessels of blood were to be 
distinguished, the pulsations in which were quite 
visible. At the fiftieth hour an auricle of the 
heart api^eared, very much resembling a lace or 
a noose folded down upon itself. ±\.t the end of 
seventy-two hours there were to be distinguished 
the Avings, and tAvo bubbles for the brain, one 
for the bill, and tAA'-o others for the fore-part and 
Iiind-part of the head. The liver appeared at the 
end of the fifth day ; and at the end of one 
hundred and thirty-one hours the first voluntary 
movement or motion AA’as observable. After one 
hundred and forty-eight hours the lungs and the 
stomach had become discernible, and four hours 
later the intestines, the loins, and the iqDper 
mandible Avere all to be distinguished. The 
slimy matter of the brain commenced to take 
form and became more compact at the beginning 
of the seventh day. At the expiration of the 
one hundred and ninetieth hour the bill first 
opened, and the flesh began to appear upon the 
breast ; on the hundred and ninety-fourth hour 
the sternum appeared. At the tAA^o hundred and 
tenth hour the ribs had begun to set back from 
the back ; the bill AA’as become quite plain, and 
so also Avas the gall-bladder. At the commence- 
ment of the tAA'O hundred and thirty-fifth hour 
the bill had become green, and it appeared 
evident that the chick might have moved 
liad it been taken from its shell. Tour hours 
more, and the feathers had commenced to shoot 
out and the skull to grow gristly. On the tAvo 
hundred and sixty-fourth hour the eyes made 
tlieir appearance, and tAro hours afterAA^ards the 
ribs AA^ere jjerfect. At the three hundred and 
thirty-first hour the spleen dreAV iq) to the 
stomach and the lungs to the chest. When the 
egg had turned in the incubator three hundred 
and thirty- five times, the bill AA^as frequently ojDen- 
ing and closing, as though the cliick Avere gasping 
for breath. When three hundred and fifty-one 
hours had 'elapsed, the first cry of the little 
imprisoned biped AA'as audible. From that time 
forAvard it greAv rapidly, and came out a full- 
fledged chicken at the proper time.^ 

The French saA^ant could only have perceiA^ed 
the developments he describes by the aid of 
magnifying appliances and a strong light ; for 


in testing an egg in the ordinary Avay to ascer- 
tain AAdiether or not it is fertile, no change can 
be detected in the appearance of its interior 
until it has been in the incubator for about 
seA^en days. For though germination has been 
proceeding steadily from the first hour of the 
egg being subjected to the hatching temperature, 
these traces of development are not visible to the 
naked eye until the chick itseK begins to open 
out, AAdien the Angue configuration of it is ^^lainly 
discernible through the opacity of the shell if 
held against a strong light. 

Although the artificial incubator in this country 
is chiefly employed in the hatching of hens’ eggs, 
it is also coming into use more and more for 
stocking game-preserA^es. Pheasants in particular 
seem to hatch better and to rear better AAdien 
produced by artificial incubation than they do 
AAdien entrusted to the tender mercies of the gaily- 
plumed mothers amongst their species. Many a 
gay Lothario of the turkey tribe and Avaddling 
duck of the farm-pond oAves its existence to 
the hatching-machine. TJ-poxi the South African 
ostrich-ranch the fleet-footed creatures are nearly 
all born in the incubator ; and the cackle and 
clatter AA^hich goes on in one of these big 
machines at the pipping period is described as 
little short of beAvildering. 

Of the artificial incubator as a, mere mechanical 
appliance AA^e have not attempted to give any- 
thing like a detailed description — first of all 
because any such description AA^ould be likely to 
proA'e but of slight interest to the average reader ; 
and, secondly, because there is such a A^ariety of 
t3qies in existence that even to briefly indicate 
them all Avould far exceed the space aA^ailable. 
It has been our purpose to deal rather AAdth the 
end than Avith the means — to speak of Aidiat is 
done rather than to describe Iioav it is accom- 
plished. There is a certain subtle suggestion of 
mystery in this power of calling to life Avdiich 
the most experienced incubator operator seldom 
quite outgroAA^s. Familiarity in this case rarely 
breeds contempt ; and callous indeed must be 
the person aaAio — conscious that the existence of 
the living creature is due to his oaaui handiAvork 
— can vieAv a little chick struggling forth from 
its confines Avithout feeling a Angue sense of 
having penetrated into one of the deepest of 
FTature’s secrets. 
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LEAI ON-RANCHING- ON THE PAOIEIO SLOPE. 

By D. WijS^gate. 



"before him. 


^SiHE life of the lemon-rancher in 


Southern California is not alto- 
gether without charm ; for, if he 
has any eye at all for beauty, he 
must j)erforce at times pause and 
admire the landscape spread out 
The orchards nearly all lie along the 
slopes of the foothills facing the blue waters of 
the Pacific, nestling under the shelter of the 
different ranges of the Sierras ; and, viewed from 
a distance, these orchards delight the ej’e, not 
only on account of the glossy green of the trees, 
but also because of the wonderful precision in 
planting. The house of the rancher, as a rule, 
stands in the midst of his trees ; for, in picking, 
he walks many miles during the month. In fact, 
if he means to make his orchard pay he must be 
on the spot. 

On my first introduction to a lemon-tree in 
good bearing I felt inclined to exclaim, ‘ AVhat a 
sight of lemons ! ’ When the fact is grasped that 
this heavy bearing continues all through the year, 
one is filled with ambition to possess a ranch and 
grow rich on the j^roceeds ; but unless a man is 
prepared to work daily among his trees, the cost 
of Chinese labour considerably reduces the profits. 
The wages of a competent Cliinaman are forty 
dollars (or eight pounds) a month, and those of 
.an assistant Chinaman at least thirty-two dollars ; 
and a ranch of only twent}^ acres might require 
■a third man. It takes time, too, for a beginner 
to acquire the practical knowledge of these 
Orientals, who can tell at a glance the maihet- 
able value of the fruit while on the trees. One 
day when examining the trees in a friend’s 
■orchard I was accompanied b}^ the head China- 
man, and was struck by his sage remarks ; he 
. would point to the lemons and observe, ‘ Him 
ready June, him ready July,’ and so on from 
Tree to tree. With his burlap -bag susi^ended 
from his neck, strong clippers in one hand, and 
ill the other a measuring-ring to slix^ over the 
lemons to make sure they were market size, I 
followed him around, and acquired much useful 
information as to ‘fancy’ and ‘very fancy’ 
lemons. This , man. Sing Kee, was a faithful and 
indefatigable worker, thoroughly true to his em- 
X^loyer’s interests ; indeed, he was quite willing to 
sell anything or even steal to ‘ make bossy big 
X)ocket.’ 

The ‘fancy’ lemon must have a smooth skin, 
and must be free from the scratches so frequently 
left by the thorns after a high wind. The 
‘Lisbon,’ a favourite variety imported from Por- 
tugal, has most formidable thorns in its early 
years ; but tliese diminish in size as the tree 
matures. This lemon is very acid, and can be 


picked any month of the year. A variety named 
the ‘ Villa Eranca,’ which was also imported from 
Europe, is less susceptilfie to cold than most of 
the lemons grown on the Pacific slope, and has 
the advantage of growing on an almost thorn- 
less tree and being nearly seedless ; and the 
‘ Eureka ’and ‘ Genoa ’ are other two favourite 
varieties. 

The picking does not terminate the grower’s 
work with ,his lemons, for on the very day of the 
picking they must be carried to the lemon-house, 
and great care must be taken that the fruit is 
not exjDOsed to the sun or bruised in any way. 
Then begins the curing x)rocess. On a small 
ranch this is accomx:)lished by x)iling the lemon- 
boxes one above another in a shady jjlace, with 
sx)ace between each for ventilation. Lemons 
picked in November and cured thus will keep 
till July, and then be finely coloured, firm, and 
in excellent condition for shijDping. The large 
ranches have elaborate curing-houses built Avith 
double Avails filled in AAuth saAvdust to keej) the 
rooms at an even temperature, and Avith ventila- 
tors in the ceilings and floors. Some groAvers, 
hoAvever, xpi'^fer to sell their fruit green from 
the trees at a lower x)rice rather than run the 
risks of curing. 

It has been said of the Californian that his 
chief business is to ‘cultiA-ate, irrigate, and exag- 
gerate.’ My experience is, that if he attends 
fully to the cultiAntion and irrigation he may be 
alloAved a little license in the matter of exaggera- 
tion, for the Land of Sunshine OAves its beauty 
and fertility in a great measure to these tAvo 
first operations, and hard and SAveating operations 
they are. Water, or the Avant of it, is the great 
question of the day in many lemon-groAving 
sections ; one hears so much talk of an inch — ay, 
eA^en half-an-inch — that a neAA-comer sjDeedily 
realises hoAv important a factor Avater is in ranch 
life in South California. In diy years the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars an inch has been x>aid 
for irrigating xDurposes ! 

Before buying a ranch it is of the utmost im- 
j)ortance to inquire into the Avater-rights, and this 
must be done in no sux^erficial manner ; for if the 
title x)rove defective it means ruin to the mrfor- 
tuiiate OAvner. Only lately I heard of a long- 
X)ending laAv-suit on the Avater-rights in a certain 
section ; and before the suit Avas closed the OAvner 
of a ranch in that section sold out, and the 
buyer in six months’ time found that the decision 
of the Court had gone against him, and he had 
to go to the trouble and expense of drilling for 
AA^'ater or be dependent on his neighbours. 

Sicily is really the home of the lemon,, and 
the Sicilian lemon is the great riAnl of the 
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Californian fruit. Until tlie latter becomes better 
known in tlie markets, it will not bring the 
same profit to the producer as the orange has done 
in the same sections. Though the lemon is less 
hardy than the orange, and more exacting in its 
requirements — one of them a practically frostless 
situation — many growers have given preference to 
it because it is not so much an article of luxury 
as the orange, and it is not necessary to sell it 
as fresh fruit ; the peel, as in Sicily, could be 
salted, and exported to be candied, or used for the 
extraction of oil of lemon, from which the culinary 
essence is made. 

Perhaps the hardest work on a lemon-ranch is 
the pruning ; and there are many ideas on the 
subject. The question, ‘ How shall we prune, and 
when shall we do itV was asked of the Southern 
California Pomological Society ; and one has only 
to read the exhaustive paper written in answer by 
an experienced lemon-grower to grasp the im^Dort- 
ance of the subject. The apple-grower would not 
dream of trimming his trees as the lemon-trees 
are trimmed. What is known as the horizontal 
system of pruning, or rather the Baronio method, 
Avas introduced by an Italian gentleman of that 
name into San Diego County, Avhere he noAv 
resides. The aim of this method is to j^roduce low, 
Avide, open standard trees having all the merits 
of an espalier Avith none of its draAvbacks. Every 
part of the tree is kept Avithin easy reach of an 
average-sized man standing on the ground, on 
the principle that a lateral branch is more fruitful 
tlian an upright one. The branches are so thinned 
out that air and light can freely gain admission 
to every part of the tree. It is impossible to 
explain, fully Avithout illustrations the result of 
this method of pruning ; but it is easy to see 
that the removal of the high top of a tree 
lessens the leverage on the root, and tlius the tree 
gains firmer hold of the ground, and its lateral 
branches become more prolific. To knoAV Avhat 
to leave and Avhat to remoA^e is an art Avhicli 
can only be acquired, like everything else, by 
practice. In an untrained tree one sees the fruit 
groAviijg at the end of long limbs, SAvayed to and 
fro by the Avind, scarred by the thorns and boAved 
doAvn by its oAvn Aveight. Left to itself for even 
as long as five or six years, the lemon- tree' AAdll 
still go on bearing prolifically ; but the size and 
quality of the lemons bear no comparison to 
those of the carefully pruned tree of the orchard. 
This system of pruning applies to young trees ; 
but many old orchards have been altered to this 
more open 'centre’ style. Haturally the cost of 
picking fruit from trees trimmed on the hori- 
zontal method, and not more than about eight 
feet in height, is greatly reduced. 

Some men have made the mistake, in the first' 
instance, of buying too much land, as their means 
Avere not sufficient to bear the drain of the cost 
of high-priced labour to Avork it ; therefore the 
trees Avere neglected and did not giA^e a return 


^proportionate to the number planted. A small 
orchard is, in the long-run, more profitable, unless 
a man has enough capital to piay all the outgoing 
expenses for the first five years ; and to bring a 
lemon-orchard into bearing requires a considerable 
amount of money. The first 2Dre2Paration of the 
ground is expensive, and the irrigation and the 
pruning A\dll take more labour during the first 
years of the orchard’s groAvth than Avhen the trees 
have matured. In one orchard beans Avere planted 
in the Avide S 2 )ace betAveen the trees in order to 
bring in a little money A\diile the lemons Avere 
groAAung ; but this is not advisable, for all the fer- 
tility the ground possesses is required to nourish 
the lemon-trees, and a small crop such as beans 
only serves to impede the cultivation around the 
roots, eA^en if it does not take much from the 
soil. 

About seven years ago the citrus fruit-groAvers 
of South California originated associations in the 
different sections, Avhich by co-operation pack and 
market the fruit groAvn by the members. The 
oldest organisation in South California of this 
kind is the Lemon-GroAvers’ Exchange of Ontario ; 
and last year AA^as the most successful of its exist- 
ence, its returns shoAving that the lemon of the 
Pacific slope is competing favourably Avith the 
Euro^pean lemon. The Ontario Exchange handles 
a A^ery superior quality of lemon, the soil of that 
association being peculiarly adajpted to the fruit ; 
and its tAVO principal brands, 'The Bear’ and 
'The Quail,’ are noAV knoAvn in Europe. 

' THE AECHEE IN THE G-AEDEN. 

Wandeiung at twilight through my garden fair, 

Made fragrant by the cool, JloAver-scented breeze, 

A rustling sound of cautious steps betrayed 
• The stealthy tread of Death among the trees. 

Such old acquaintances are he and I, 

I scarcely turned my head as he dreAv near ; 

’Twas not for me the White Horse paused below, 
Small cause had I the tight-strung bow to fear. 

But AAhen the noiseless tread upon the grass 
Ceased Avhere the roses kindle into flame, 

The blood dropped slowly through my beating heart, 
And seemed to spell the letters of your name. 

Swifter than speech — ‘ swift as the thought of man ’ — 
I reached your side, breathless with sudden fear. 

I had not known — ah, who could ever guess? — 

That while unconscious, Death could steal so near ! 

Trembling, my arms about your neck I clasped. 

My cheek against the calm beats of your heart ; 

Some desperate hope was sounding in my ear. 
Incredible it seemed that we could part. 

There Avas a chance that in that close embrace, 

And veiled by mists that hide the setting sun, 

The Archer might be cheated in his aim, 

And deal to both the fate ordained for one. 

By the Authou of 'Miss Molly.’ 
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A BRIGHT 

By ‘Sai 

■ AEIABLE and uncertain as is tlie 
clinuite in tins country of ours, 
taking one year witli another we 
seem pretty sure to get what has 
sometimes been styled ‘the Indian 
summer ’ in the early part of 
October. Beginning with the susiiicioii of a 
white frost, the early sun soon breaks through 
the mist, and then shines full and freely through 
the bright, clear air from a sky of delicate blue. 
Ill the early morning, and indeed throughout 
the whole of the day, there is scarcely a breath 
of wind, and yet the heat is not oppressive. 
There is a briskness in the air that seems to 
invigorate instead of depressing the wayfarer. 
From the cottage chimney b}" the side of the 
wood the smoke ascends straight upwards in a 
slowly expanding column until it is finally lost 
in the dim distance. The leaves, still hanging on 
the trees^ have long since ceased to grow, and 
are slowly changing their fresh green line for 
various shades of yellow, red, and brown before 
finally dropping under the effects of the autumn 
wind and rain. The sportsman will make the 
most of these few bright days. While tliey last, 
partridges, although by this time strong on the 
wing, will not be too wild, and consequently 
inaccessible except by driving. And on the first 
of the month the noble pheasant is added to the 
list of the game that may fall a Auctim to the 
gun. Until the leaves are nearly off the trees 
pheasant-shooting proper can hardly begin, for it 
would be next to useless to turn a company of 
beaters into the big Avood. The birds could 
hardly be flushed, and Avould only have a greater 
tendency to stray aAvay after the close of the 
day, Avhile the ground-game would be disturbed 
for nothing. 

The blackberries are still ripening on the 
hedgerows, and acorns are falling from the trees. 
Both of these offer an irresistible attraction to 
many a straying pheasant, avIio finds the change 
of diet very much to his taste after a course of 
No. 20i— Y ol. IY. 


OCTOBER 

STERRE.’ 

maize and raisins at the hands of the keeper. 
The Avild-bred pheasants, too, Aviio have never 
fraternised with their hand-reared brothers and 
sisters under the fostering care of ‘velveteens^ 
and his assistants, Avill cling to the fields in 
Avhich they Avere hatched, and later on Avill 
stray farther and farther aAA^ay, until possibly 
they are lost altogether. 

Consequently, on such a day as is described 
in the early part of this article, the squire can 
arrange for an extremely jileasant outing A^dthollt 
in any Avay spoiling his prospects of sport Avhen 
the big days, Avith their attendant noise and 
bustle, take place, in going through the coverts 
for tlie first time. A couple of guns, each Avith 
a Avell-broken retrieving spaniel and a sensible 
attendant, Avill. generally be quite sufficient. Ten 
o’clock Avill be early enough for a start. The 
stubbles as yet have not been ploughed up, and 
at least some food may still be found on them. 
Tliey need not be Avalked very closely, for the 
coA'^ey — now Aviser from exiierience — soon recog- 
nises the aj)proach of an enemy, and long before 
the gunner arrh'es Avithin range the birds take 
A\dng for a safer resting-jilace. The cool, broad 
leaves of mangold, turnip, or SAvede afford them 
a safe hide ; and if, perchance, some Avell-groAvn 
rape or mustard for the farmer’s sheep ha]Diiens 
to lie in the line of flight, the startled covey 
takes refuge there. In this the birds Avill lie 
Avell, as a rule, and being scattered here and 
there, Aidll not rise all at once as they did on 
the stubble. Here, too, a crafty cock-pheasant 
may haA-e hidden himself only to be flushed and 
fall a victim to the nearest gun as he sails away 
Avith defiant croAV toAvards his home in the Avoods. 
The roots also, a field or tAvo aAvay from the 
coA^ert, are likely to contain a feAV pheasants as 
Avell as a sprinkling of ground-game and par- 
tridges. Then there are the thick hedgeroAVS, Avith 
their OA’-ergroAvn ditches and grassy banks. A 
gun on each side of these, Avitli his dog hunting, 
a feAV yards ahead, aa^IU be certain of at least a 
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few sliots — and the genuine sportsman is never 
greedy. On many manors there are narrow strips 
of covert dotted about here and there. Tliese 
can be worked by the spaniels, and a good many 
shots thus obtained. 

By one o’clock a halt will be^ desirable, and 
under the shade of a spreading oak at the corner 
of a field the luncheon-basket will be waiting. 
The days are already beginning to shorten, and 
it seems a pity to waste time by going home to 
lunch. Besides, an alfresco meal is very enjoyable, 
and all ard glad of a temporary rest. 

As the party is small, more walking has to be 
done ; the dogs, too, find the thick undergrowth 
very tiring ; and the keepers will be glad to 
rid themselves of their resjDcctive burdens. All 
too soon the short hour allowed jrasses. The 
game and the now depleted luncheon-basket are 
packed on the pony-cart Avhich brought refresh- 
ments ; xripes are lighted — just one for each — and 
then off again to finish \rp the day. 

If the end of Sex)tember has been wild and 
windy, as it often is, it is just xrossible that the 
first woodcock may be met with. Particular atten- 
tion is given to likely sjDots, and when in their 
neighbourhood there is a sense of double keen- 
ness on the xrart of gunners, keepers, and dogs. 
Coming to one of these favourite places, the old 
keeper, in a hoarse whisper, tells his master that 
he thought he saw a ’cock the other night flying 
along the strip of plantation ; but, as he was 
not quite sure, he did not like to mention it 
before. In grim but hopeful silence the strip is 
worked through. A rabbit in a thick bramble- 
bush brings just a whimper from one of the 
dogs, and hopes are raised only to be dispelled 
the next moment as bunny rushes through the 
fence towards some burrows on the other side of 
the field. At the report of the squire’s gun 
the rabbit goes through an unrehearsed acrobatic 
performance, and then lies still. Hardly is a 
fresh cartridge inserted when the dog gives 
tongue again, and this time there is no bunny, 
but instead the wished-for woodcock comes out 
round the branches of a big tree, and, seeing the 
gun outside, swerves like a flash and is off up the 
side of the strip. Quickly as he is flying, the 
pellets of No. 6 fly faster ; and as the aim is true, 
the first ^cock of the season falls, a lifeless but 
tasty lump. 

As the afternoon wears away,' the birds will 
be drawing towards tlie stubbles, and the out- 
l}dng pheasants, too, will be nearer the edge of 
the roots, intent on securing their evening meal. 
Here, possibly, the sportsmen separate for a 
vdiile, and in this manner drive towards each 
other and obtain more than one sporting ‘right 
and left.’ Meeting once more at a spot previously 
agreed ux)on, one last little belt remains to be 
worked. By slow and steady degrees the game- 


bags are filled once more. Lower and yet lower 
sinks the autumn sun, and soon it v/ill be time 
to leave off. 

How enjoyable is the walk homewards in the 
cool, refreshing evening air ! In pleasant chat the 
events of the day are x^assed in review ; this and 
that skilful shot fired over again in imagination ; 
the work of the dogs criticised, and x>raised or 
blamed, according to circumstances ; reasons alleged 
for certain misses — or shall we say ‘failures to 
bag’? for some shooters are very reluctant to 
believe that they have ‘missed’ a bird. 

The Hall is reached at last. In the squire’s 
sanctum there is tea or other refreshment, and 
just a short rest while the keepers hang up and 
count the day’s bag. There are six brace of 
XDartridges, five brace of xA^easants, three hares, 
seven rabbits, two x^igeons, a landrail, and — -the 
woodcock. Not an extravagant quantity certainly, 
judging it by the standard of those shooters who 
like to see the day’s sport run into four figures ! 
Many a well-x)reserved manor would afford a 
number of days like this without in any way 
ax^x^reciably lessening the result of the ‘battue’ 
at the end of November. It has often seemed 
strange to the writer that game-preservers and 
those who have a considerable acreage of shooting 
at their disposal do not more frequently arrange 
such days. The expense, if expense has to be 
considered, is almost inappreciable ; the sxoort is 
certainly beyond rex^roach ; the harm done in the 
way of disturbing the shoot inconsiderable. The 
bright October seems to be wasted — from the 
sportsman’s point of -^dew — if advantage be not 
taken of the still, sunny days which serve to 
remind us of the departing glories • of summer, 
and at the same time to herald the ax^proach of 
vdnter. The sx^ort would be genuine and suffi- 
ciently varied, the game would have to be worked 
for, and the display of intelligence on the part 
of the dogs, couxfled Avith genial companionship 
on the part of the guns, Avould all tend to make 
such expeditions doubly enjoyable. 

The Avriter of these lines is singularly fortunate 
in possessing a neighbour AAdiose tastes coincide 
Avith his own. The squire has a Avell-stocked and 
carefully preserved shoot of considerable extent, 
and on many occasions he and ‘Sansterre’ have 
AAmidered round, gun in hand, both before and 
after the covert-shooting proper has taken x^ace. 
Consequently the hints contained in this article 
are not the result of imagination, but the outcome 
of actual experience. 

Try the brother sx^ortsman ; and if you 

do not enjoy yourself you can easily discontinue 
the innovation. 

BelieAm me, genuine sx^ort is not to be gauged 
by the amount of cartridges used, nor by the 
quantity of game that adorns the larder at the 
end of the day. 
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IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CH^VPTER III. 


^ ^ ^ bright winter’s day that 

we set off. Jacob, the miller’s 
eldest son, a dull, stupid fellow, 
drove us down in a Icitenoagen 
fe<^4S:Sfei to Strasburg, where Ketzler had 
a brother named Frederick, who 
was a well-to-do brewer and maltster. 

‘ Thougli in appearance very much alike, the 
two brotliers were ver}^ different men. Frederick, 
it is true, had the same jovial disposition ; but for 
all that, he was uncommonly shrewd and clever, 
and had amassed a good deal of money. His wife 
was dead, and he had no children, and it was an 
everlasting puzzle to the miller’s scheming wife 
what he would do with his property. The brewer 
was evidently delighted to see his brother, and 
he was also very nice to me. He gave us a good 
dinner, and brought out his finest wines. The 
way these brothers drank certainly astonished me. 
I can carrj'’ a fair amount myself, but I should 
soon have been under the table had I taken half 
that they did. Having got our passports — and as 
regards inine,' I bribed the official to omit my 
military title, as French officers were not beloved 
■on the other side of the E-hine in those days — 
we set out the next day in high spirits. 

‘ I could not have wished for a pleasanter 
companion than my future father-in-law. He 
seemed altogether a different man now. He was 
so henpecked at home that he was more like a 
boy out of . school ; and this journey to him, who 
had never been farther from his village than 
Strasburg, was quite a great undertaking. He 
laughed and joked at everything, and was as 
hajDpy as the day was long. The only thing that 
troubled me was the amount of wine and beer 
he consumed ; this loosened his tongue far more 
than : I liked, and I had to speak seriously to 
him about it. 

‘It is a good hundred leagues from Strasburg 
to Linz, and I purposed going vid Tubingen, 
Augsburg, Munich, and Brunaii to that place. The 
miller luckily had a married sister at a place 
named Molke, no great distance from Linz, and 
we made out, when auy cpiestions were asked, 
that we were going to see her. To avoid suspicion, 
we travelled in a leisurely way by any diligences 
we could get. All went well till we got to 
Munich, where we put up at the “Erzberzog Carl.” 
It happened that I was chatting to the landlord 
one evening when I heard the miller, who had 
had quite enough wine, talking in an excited way 
in the next room. Looking through a glass par- 
. tition, I saw a little, dark, cunning-looking Jew, 
and a great, hulking, red-headed man seated at a 
table with him. They were so engrossed listening 
to Ketzler that they did not notice me. I quickly 


went to see what was going on ; but on my 
appearance the conversation suddenly ceased. The 
men exchanged knowing glances, and the miller, 
looking very sheepish and stupid, got up. 

‘ “ It ’s time to go to bed,” I said as he followed 
me out of the room. 

‘ “ What have you been telling those tv^o 
fellows ? ” I asked sharply. “ They look a couple 
of arrant rogues.” 

“‘They’ve come from Baden-Baden, where I 
don’t tliink they have won much,” he answered, 
evading the question. 

‘ “ Hever mind that. M^iat have you told 
them ? ” 

‘After a good deal of shuffling he admitted he 
had told them far more than he ought. 

‘ “ Bonnerwetter ! ” I exclaimed angrily, “ and 
have you told them where we 'are going ? ” 

‘ “ I said we were going on to Brunau 
to-morrow ; but nothing more, for I don’t know 
myself.” 

‘This was true, and I thanked my stars that I 
had not let him know. 

“‘Very v/ell then, to-morrow, instead of 
starting at eight, we will go at six in a special 
post-chaise ; ” and I went out and told the land- 
lord. 

‘Ho sooner were we out of the town the next 
morning than, instead of going on to Brunau, we. 
made a long detour, and avoiding that town, went 
on to Linz, where we arrived a day later than 
we should have done. By this manoeuvre I con- 
sidered I had given the two inquisitive rogues 
the slip, and was easier in my mind in conse- 
quence. My companion had little money of his 
own ; so, as I paid for everything, I toolc very 
good care from that time that he had enough 
wine, but no more. 

‘We put up at Linz at the “Goldener Adler,” 
and I set about in a diplomatic way to find out 
from the landlord something about the country. 
Grien, I found out, was nearly eiglit leagues 
from Linz, which was farther than I expected. 
I also gathered from him that farther on, on a 
hill, was a very celebrated shrine, called “ Maria 
Taferl,” and that many thousands of pilgrims 
went there annually, more especially in September. 

‘There were also, he told me, several shrines 
and Calvaries on the road, at the side of the 
Danube. How, all this agreed with what my 
poor dying comrade had told me, and you may 
imagine my delight at hearing it corroborated by 
my host. It was as much as I could do to hide 
my emotion. I told the landlord about going to 
see the sister of my comjianion, and ordered a 
trap and a good horse for the morning, leaving a 
deposit for it mth him, as I was not sure when 
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I sliould come back, tbe fact being that I conkl 
not make np my mind wlietlier to return by 
the same' route _ or not. 

‘A few hours would now decide the great 
question as to whether I sliould find the hidden 
treasure or not, and it made me so excited that 
I hardly slept a wink all night. Carl Ketzler 
was equally affected. 

^ We started at eight the next morning. It 
was a bright, clear day, and the noble river 
sparkled in the sun ; but the lovelj^ scenery had 
no charm for us. The Danube might have been 
a ditch for all that we cared. The road skirting 
the river, of course, was mostly level, and we 
travelled very easily — in fact at such a j)ace that 
we got to Grien at half-past ten. 

kA^fter leaving that place we reduced our speed. 
Neither of us sjioke ; we were far too agitated 
for that. With straining eyes we gazed in front, 
looking for the Calvaiy. 

‘ “ We must have come a league from Grien 
now,” exclaimed the miller ; “ and see ! there ^s a 
wood,” he continued as we turned a corner of 
the road, “ilfct foil it’s a lonely, desolate j)art 
this — -just the place to murder a man in.” 

‘We were going at a walking pace, when, after 
crossing a bridge over a stream that ran into the 
river, we suddenly saw, a little way back from 
the road, in front of a forest of beech-trees, a 
high cross with the figure of the Saviour on it, 
and a lamp burning in front. 

‘ “ Here we are,” we both exclaimed at once. 
“This must be the ^dace.” 

‘ I trembled all over with excitement. I carried 
a vei'}^ strong stick with a knob on it. Before I 
left I had got my brother to make me a spade 
that I could screw the stick into. Making sure 
there was no one in sight, I sprang out of the 
cart. 

‘ “ Now,” I said to Ketzler, as I did not want 
an empty trap to be seen standing about, “you 
drive on and come back in ten minutes.” 

‘Entering the beech wood with feverish steps, 
I counted twenty paces — “ UnCj deux, trois — dix- 
neufj vingt!” and then commenced carefully to 
examine every tree. Soon my eye fell on the 
right one. There was no doubt about it. The 
“I” for “Ici” was still visible about a metre 
and a half from the ground. I looked carefully 
round. There was not a soM to be seen; the 
stillness was only broken by the thumping of 
m}' own heart and the harsh notes of two 
jays above me. Bending down and removing 
the leaves, I soon found a large stone, which 
I quickly removed. Like one possessed, I began 
to dig, and very soon struck something hard, 
and in another minute I had the box, which 
was rather more than a foot square, in my 
possession. For a moment I stood dazed with 
delight ; but I was soon brought to my senses 
by the slow, heavy rumbling of an approaching 
wagon. Hugging the box, I hastily retreated 


farther into tlie wood, and, croucliing down, 
waited for it to 2:)ass. Parhleu I what a time 
it seemed ! I could have kicked the clown as 
I heard him talking to his horses ; but at last 
all was quiet again, and I began to examine 
the box. It Avas made of oak and rather rotten, 
but so securely locked that it Avas only by the 
aid of my spade that I could Avrench it open. 
To my surprise, as it Avas so heavy, I found it 
Avas full of mouldy morocco cases instead of 
gold, as I expected ; and a faint shiver of dis- 
appointment Avent doAvn my back. But that soon 
passed aAvay as I opened one of the largest of 
these. 

‘I Avas no judge of diamonds; but Avhen I 
saAv it contained a magnificent tiara, necklace, 
and ear-rings of these glittering gems, for the 
moment the sight fairly took 1113^ breath aAva}". I 
Avas so overcome b}^ delight that I could do nothing, 
and continued to gaze rapturously at my trouvaille, 
Avhen I heard the miller in a cautious tone asking 
me hoAv I Avas getting on, and Avhat luck I had 
had. I told him to Avait and then I Avould come, 
and thereupon commenced opening the other 
cases, Avhich contained bracelets, rings, &c. One 
of these bracelets, composed of i^earls and rubies, 
Avas especially fine ; and as for the jeAvelled snuff- 
boxes, I never saAV anything like them. Fully 
half the box Avas taken up A\dth gold coins, 
chiefly Austrian gold ducats and napoleons. I 
ma}^ add that these latter amounted altogether to 
eight thousand francs. Taking the jcAvels from 
their cases, I quickly transferred them to the 
belt I had taken from the Jcav at Leipzig. I 
Avas too excited to take much care, and I stuffed 
them in anyhoAv ; if the stones came out I 
could not help it. Then, replacing the cases, I 
carried the box to the carriage. The Avorthy 
miller Avas simply beside himself Avith delight 
Avhen he saAV the gold. 

“‘I have got a fcAv jeAvels too,” I send casually, 
as I did not AAUsh him to knoAv too much. 
But the shining coins Avere quite enough for 
him, and he slapped me on the back Avith 
]Dleasure. If I had had any idea of returning 
b}' a different Avay, it had all vanished noAv. All 
my' caution left me. Come Avhat might, I deter- 
mined to get back to Strasburg as fast as ever 
I could, though of course I did not mean to 
attract attention by undue haste, I meant to 
go to Strasburg because I had really no idea of 
the AMue of the stones, and I thought that 
perhaps Frederick Ketzler, Avith his knowledge 
of business, might know something about their 
AMue. I kneAV an Israelite at Frankfort to 
AAdiom I Avould ojffer them ; but I thought there 
AAns no harm in getting the breAver’s advice first. 

‘“Noaa",” I said to the miller as Ave hurriedly 
droA’-e back, “ ^mu only keep your tongue still 
for a feAv days, and you shall drink }murself 
blue once Ave are across the Rhine.” And it is 
only fair to say he took my counsel. 
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‘The landlord was evidently surprised to see 
ns back so soon ; but we told him the person 
we wished to see had gone away no one knew 
whither, and that consequently we should leave 
early the next day. 

‘With so many valuables in our possession, it 
behoved us to be more cautious than ever. As 
for me, I looked with suspicion on every one 
I met, and I rarely spoke to a single person 
if I could avoid doing so. We had been 
favoured by fair wnather hitherto ; but the next 
morning, when we left Linz, a cold rain came 
on, which turned to snow ; and by the evening 
the whole landscape was covered with a thick 
white mantle. This, however, did not damp our 
spirits ; it reminded us that soon Christmas would 
come, and that is always a great festival in Alsace. 


‘For more than twenty years there had been 
incessant wars on the Continent. These had 
now ceased. Thus it came to pass that many 
men who had led roving, reckless lives during 
that time had nothing to do. They could not at 
first settle down to a quiet life, so that iiumbers 
of rogues and vagabonds were about the countr}^, 
and they infested the high-roads. This made 
the police on the frontiers very careful. How- 
ever, all went well vdth us ; our passports were 
in order, and they gave us no trouble. We 
had passed through Munich and Augsburg, and 
the next frontier would be that of our own 
beloved France ; so when we had left Augsburg 
behind us our anxiety lessened, and we inno- 
cently thought we were practically out of the 
wood.’ 


CHEAPNESS OF POPTUOHESE HOTELS. 


By C. Edwaudes. 



^jORTUGUESE hotels are interesting 
for the sake of the company one 
meets only in such cities as Lisbon, 
Oporto, and Coimbra. Elsewhere, 
and especially far from the railway, 
they ap23eal to the stranger for the 
very varied nature of their entertainment and the 
complete and constant amiability of the landlord or 
landlady. Alike in the towns and the country, 
they astonish by their chea23ness ; but in this 25ar- 
ticular it is the foreigner from a country the 
finances of which are in good condition who has 
best cause to congratulate himself. The native 
Portuguese has no gold to exchange into the- 
national currency at a gain of 60 or 70 ])qv cent. 
His income, such as it is, is 2 ^^"^^! in the State 
2 oaper. An Englishman may, if he. likes, receive 
the equivalent of a single sovereign in no fewer 
than eighty bank-notes of one hundred reis each. 
If he is wise he will 25refer the golden quality in 
his 230cket, changing his 2 ^oi-^ii-d--pieces only when 
he must. He may feel confident that, in what- 
ever of the beautiful land he finds himself, 

there will be no difficulty in 25assing his gold. 

In the city hotels of Portugal the prevailing 
characteristics are Spanish waiters from Galicia, 
a lavish table, weird and disturbing noises in the 
corridors at night, and a resident 2502)ulation of 
Brazilian guests. The chea23ness, also, is a matter 
of course. You will be quite extravagant if your 
bill comes to five shillings a da 3 \ For the half 
of that you may easily get board and lodging 
in reputable houses, with two meals daily so 
charged with courses that the Anglo - Saxon 
conscience might well be shocked by the reflec- 
tion that it is nothing less than robbery to eat 
more than half the menu. But it is not the fault 
of the Gallego Avaiters if you do not slight your 
conscience’s matter. Their 


seducing Avhispers and smiles in praise of the 
olla ^yodridcLy the matchless forest-fed veal, and the 
ingenious 2^^'^clding3 of Portugal are enough to 
turn the scale in favour of a 2 Dpetite at the 
expense of conscience. When a Portuguese him- 
self condescends to turn Avaiter, he conceiA'es an 
instant keen loathing for his unassuming rivals 
from the Forth. ‘They knoAv nothing, they learn 
nothing, and they Avork for next to nothing,’ aa^s 
the sentence 2 ^assed upon them for my informa- 
tion in one Portuguese house ; but I kneAv better 
than to believe so S 2 )lenetic a libel. The Gallego 
is industrious and thrift}^ ; the fact that he 
carries his saAnngs from Portugal into S23ain is 
alone sufficient to ex23lain Avhy he is reviled 
in Portugal. 

It 'is the fashion for Portuguese clocks to strike 
the hour tAvice over. HeaA^en only knoAVS AAdiy, 
for certainly the 23eo2)le are not so keen about the 
2 )rofitable use of their time that they require to be 
reminded thus of its flight. The habit is a23t to 
be irritating, es23ecially in the night, Avhen your 
bed (lilve enough a straAV mattress and a bran 
pilloAv) chances to be near one of these monsters 
Avhich dings its four-and-tAventy strokes at mid- 
night, Avith a 23 ^^iso betAveen the dozens AAdiich 
merely stimulates ex 2 oectation. If there are fiA^e 
clocks in the establishment, all Avith sonorous 
Avorks (and the siq^position is reasonable), they 
Avill of course differ AvideLq so that tAvent^-four 
may be striking, AAdth iiiterAails, during a mad- 
dening half-hour. You may ha2323en to Avant to 
knoAV badly AAdiich of the monsters is the least 
mendacious, and the bells at your bed-head com- 
municate AAdth tAvo servants, one a Gallego and 
the other a Portuguese. In such a case ring for 
the des 2 )ised stranger vdthout hesitation. He Avill 
be Avith you in a minute, fresh and smiling, 
though half-naked, and if he distrusts his oaa'ii 
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judgment about the clocl^^ he will not mind 
saying so, and hasten to awake the landlord 
himself rather than that you should reinain in 
doubt. I regret to add that his more conceited 
fellow-servant will more probably say whatever 
first comes to his tongue, more heedful of his 
own comfort than of your desires. Thus is the 
installation of the Gallego waiter in Portugal 
justified as that of the German-Swiss with us. 

The Brazilians at the town hotels are curious 
studies. They have bad complexions, bad manners, 
troublesome livers, and a good many diamonds 
about them. By these tokens the}^ may readily 
be known ; also by their comj)arative taciturnity 
at table. Their negro attendants add to their 
jhcturesqueness. I have seen a corpulent old 
gentleman brought into the dining-room on the 
arm of his black servant, looking harmless and 
quiet enough until his chair is reached. Then, 

I before dropping upon it, he suddenly turned and 
kicked Sambo, with a torrent of words ; 

and Sambo bowed low and departed as if this 
were his customary form of dismissal. The prim- 
rose-tinted young ladies who also come from 
Brazil with their parents are often rather pretty 
in a languid way. They do not eat much, but 
light their cigarettes at table with pleasing 
grace. 

There is no love lost between the Brazilian and 
the Portuguese, who stand toward each other a 
little like our Yankee cousins and ourselves ; but 
in old age many Brazilians thus come and sojourn 
in the country of their forefathers, whose insti- 
tutions the}^ find much fault with, heedless of 
the fact that Brazil itself is by no means a model 
state. They flash their diamonds in the faces of 
the impoverished Portuguese with execrable taste. 
In 1898 they proposed to give Portugal a really 
handsome present in celebration of the Yasco da 
Gama anniversary. A number of them subscribed 
many millions of reis, reckoning that it would 
run to an armed cruiser at least ; but the state of 
the exchanges in both countries makes millions of 
reis. look a very poor little sum in the sterling 
pounds which have to be paid to Glasgow ship- 
builders for even a small battleship. So the 
armed cruiser had to gAe way to a suggested 
torpedo destroyer. 

Now let us get from the toAvns into the country, 
right into the very heart of it, and see there what 
Portugal can do for the traveller. 

Scene the first, at Mangualde, a village of Beira 
Alta, with a nice white-faced hotel having iron 
balconies to its windows. These are set due south, 
looking from a ridge of high land across the 
Mondego valley at the giant line of the Estrellas, 
some fifteen miles distant--a huge pale-blue waU 
of mountain with snow spots near the sky-line. 
There are pine- woods just below the hotel, with 
gi’anite blocks among the trees, as well as asjihodels 
and myriads of pretty little yellow flowers Avith 
black centres, and red poppies in the reclaimed 


vineyard patches, the odour from the blossom of 
which drifts SAveetly into the house through the 
open Avindows. We are here about tAVo thousand 
feet above sea-level, so that the foxgloves in the 
roadside ditches are not to be Avondered at. 

I came to Mangualde rather late in the evening. 
The landlord was about to set forth to Ausit a 
friend, or j^erhajDS to gossij) Avith one of the 
prisoners in the prison, as I had seen others 
doing. Mangualde’s criminals seemed to be much 
enjoying themselves, thus gossiping Avhile they 
smoked at the roomy, ungiazed, though barred 
AvindoAA^s. One Avas singing like a nightingale. 
In a cool corner two Avere jDlaying cards AAnth 
great earnestness. From the prisoners’ jDoint of 
AueAA^, there is A^ery much to be said in favour 
of Portugal’s methods of punishment, and it 
AA^as possible enough that my landlord had busi- 
ness to transact Avith one of these Mangualde 
unfortunates. ' 

‘ I am sorry, senlior,’ he said ; ‘ but I fear 
there is not much in the house. Can your 
excellency Avait a A^ery little moment before 
his dinner ? ’ 

The ‘little moment’ resolved itself into a mere 
half-hour. I returned to a meal of macaroni soup, 
roast veal AAuth -povk and spinach, the admirable 
pescada (sardine-fed hake) AAdiich neA^er fails in 
Portugal, a roast chicken AAuth salad, cakes, quince 
preserve, Estrella cheese (such as the king’s table 
is supplied Avith), fruit, coffee, and unlimited Avine 
of great j^otency. The catalogue is Avorth giving. 
For til is meal, a comfortable bed (not of straAA") 
in a good room from AAdiich I saAv the Estrellas 
crimson superbly to the simrise the next morn- 
ing, and breakfast of coffee and buttered toast, 
Avith tAvo glasses of brandy for my flask, the 
bill Avas, in English money, tAvo shillings and 
threejience. 

My landlord and his Avife, haiung asked my 
lierinission, came and sat Avith me Aidiile I ate. As 
they explained, it Avas a courtesy due to me, if I 
had no objection. I had no objection in the 
Avorld, and Avas much amused by the poor man’s 
diatribe against the railAA^ay, not long brought into 
Mangualde. ‘Formerly on Sundays and feast- 
days there Avas no moAung on the high-roads 
outside the place, so great Avas the croAvd of asses 
and carts Avith riders all coming into Mangualde 
to do business. Noav that is done Avith. Tliey 
make their ^^^n’chases once a month in the large 
toAvns. The raihvay, senhor, is a mistake for 
lilaces like Mangualde.’ 

From Mangualde to the extreme north of the 
kingdom, the old fortified toAAUi of Yalen 9 a, on the 
Minho, is a far cry,, especiall}" in Portugal, A\diere 
nothing moves fast, even including the ‘ sud ’ 
express. 

I came to Yalen9a, on the frontier, through 
the most loA^ely pine-AVoods imaginable— endless 
miles of them, ^^eiunded by crystal -clear little 
streams on granite sand, Avith banks of forget-me- 
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nots aud fenis. Where the woods parted ^'ou 
saw blue mountains : those to the north in Spain ; 
the others, nearer at hand, not unprovided with 
woh^es for all their beauty. The town presented 
itself to Anew as merely a bronzed and mossy 
clot of high walls, above Avhich the top of a 
church spire just peeped to suggest inhabitants. 
A vast, deep ditch, thick in lush grass, had to 
be crossed by a drawbridge. Then there Avere 
meanderings in excaA^ated passages under the rock, 
and finally the cobbled streets of this quaintest of 
armoured settlements appeared. Eor coolness in 
the dog-days nothing could be better than such 
a burrow, and for safety a feAV hundred years 
ago Avhen Spain and Portugal Avere at Avar. But 
I preferred to grojoe back into the sunlight, past 
the fountains in the ditch, Avith their ]3icturesque 
croAvd of laughing girls Avith jars on their heads, 
and mules and horses shalcing their li^js Avith 
desire to get at the cold A\^ell-Avater. 

My inn Avas just outside the toAvn Avails, close to 
a vine-clad cottage in the full glory of a feast- 
evening : a daughter had been married that day, 
and to the strumming of guitars tAvoscore men 
and maids Avere footing it merrily on the shady 
side of the house. Here I dined in the open, 
under a vine trellis, Avith a hedge of roses and 
geraniums between me and the road, and a 
scented brake of heliotrope to the right. The 
Avaiter Avas a ceremonious and melancholy Spaniard, 
Avho might in half-an-hour at any time cross the 
Minlio by the noble International Bridge to his 
native land. But no ; he conljDlained of the 
poverty of both countries, yet confessed that he 
so much preferred Portugal that he had not for 
years been in Spain. From this garden I Avatched 
the dancers and the merry grigs of Portuguese 
soldiers chasing the pretty dark-eyed damsels and 
folding them to their breasts in spite of sham 
shyness, until the sunset closed about us Avith 
flame-coloured and golden glories. The merry- 
makers had drawn the incAutable beggars of Por- 
tugal to the spot. Paralytic and blind and scrofu- 
lous, they crouched by the aloes at the roadside, 
shouting their laments. A bashful coimtry priest 
came forth from the raihvay station, beset by the 
usual host of hangers-on eager to earn farthings as 
luggage-bearers. His bandbox Avas seized by one, 
his carpet-bag by another. He fought to retain 
his large Avhite cotton umbrella, and succeeded ; 
but he Avas purple in the face as he pursued those 
masterful iDorters ; and Avhen the beggars espied 
him they scrambled to their feet and played 
the gadfly still further, so that he stood for a 
moment or tAvo as if dazed by his irritations. 
My melancholy Avaiter sped to his assistance. 
A fusillade of curses did the business, and the 
priest Avas brought into harbour Aviping his face 
and muttering ^ My God ! my God ! ’ as if he had 
narrowly escaped a Avhole regiment of bayonet- 
]3oints. 

A bill of three shillings here in the morning 


Avas ridiculous : the dish of juicy Avhite mul- 
berries garnished Avith cone-shaped red stra^v- 
berries, a mere detail in the dessert, seemed 
Avorth that alone. 

Mon^ao, some tAveWe miles higher up the Minho, 
and once fortified like Yalenya, must not be for- 
gotten. It deserves to be remembered if only 
for its vast outlook toAvards the mountains, Avhich 
I could see from my bed piled ridge above 
ridge, Avith dense Avoods on the lower slopes. 
The Hotel Central here had pretensions to mag- 
nificence outside ; but it proved to be mainly 
name-board. The tAvo flats of the building devoted 
to it had been just blessed Avith their spring 
coats of Avhitewash to do battle Avith the flies 
of summer. Everything in the establishment 
Avas sj)otless : the embroidered linen Avas remark- 
able, the pilloAV to my bed one spacious group 
of initials about a foot high and broad. The 
toAvn square in front of the hotel Avas, of course, 
also the toAvn promenade after sunset. Here, in 
the starlight, the citizens Avalked solemnly arm-in- 
arm, Avhile the children frolicked at hide-and- 
seek among the tree- trunks. The usual Portuguese 
j)erfumes of orange-blossom and roses greAv stronger 
Avith the deAv. Only Avhen the clocks began their 
orgy of striking ten tAvice over did com2:)lete 
silence settle upon the little tOAvn, from Avhose 
shattered and golden -broAvn Avails, all floAver- 
decked, I rode on in the morning after settling an 
account of one-and-ninepence. Tills day I Avas for 
Braga, that grand archiepiscopal city Avhich still 
claims the primacy of all S^^ain as Avell as Por- 
tugal. There Avere several majestic jialace fronts 
on the road — gorgeously chiselled AvindoAvs and 
colonnades ; but the palaces themselves had not 
been completed. Vineyards and tangled Avilder- 
nesses Avere behind the facades. The custodian 
of a rose-boAvered little cemetery near one of 
them exjilained the mystery. ‘ They are of great 
lords, senhor, in the past, AAfliose money failed 
them.^ The size of the escutcheons to the |)ortals 
confirmed his Avords in part. Portugal and her 
j)eoj)le Avere sad spendthrifts in the centuries Avhen 
Ave Avere only feeling our Avay toAvards national 
opulence. They are iioav paying in remorse and 
poverty for their reclvless and improAudent past. 

But to return to my theme. 

Braga has excellent hotels, of Avhich that called 
the ‘ Grand ^ Avon my esteem for its head-AA^aiter, 
AAuth the mirthful, long Dundreary AAhiskers 
Avhich blcAV before or after him in accordance 
Avith the salubrious draught arranged to keep 
the imposing dining-room cool. This room itself 
AAns gemmed Avith bouquets of floAvers of that 
colossal kind only to be seen in the exuberant 
South. My OAvn ax^artment AA^as Avorthy of the 
Grand Hotel in Paris, AAuth electric fitments, a 
balcony from AAhich I enjoyed an enlivening AueAV, 
and perfect cleanliness. The table AAns abimdant 
to the degree of luxury ; and I AAns free to smoke 
in a lofty palatial salon darkened for comfort 
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with curtains of lilac silk, and historic for its 
rather grandiose portraits of Braga celebrities. A 
full day here was well spent for three shillings 
and sixpence ; and at the end of it I left the 
russet and melodious city of priests, bell-foundries, 
and hats (to say nothing about its labelled beggars 
at all the medieval archways) for the resort of 
Bom Jesus, which is famous all over Portugal and 
even in Brazil itself. 

At Bom Jesus, it seemed to me, if anywhere in 
Portugal, I might rely on a bill of some respec- 
tability. This is a pilgrimage hill about eighteen 
hundred and hfty feet above sea-level, reached 
either by a glorious road winding up in the 
woods or by an abrupt funicular railway. The 
cha23els, with their biblical groupings, and the 
church appeal strongly to the Catholics of the 
nation ; the natural and other settings to them 
would interest any one. As for the immediate 
neighbourhood, where this rises toAvards the high 
Gerez Mountains it is nothing less than enchant- 
ing : Avild forest beautified by floAvers, Avith declivi- 
ties Avhich one need not descend, and exquisite 
vieAvs oA^er loA\dands and dark purple peaks. Poses 
and ferns and yelloAV broom charm the eye amid 
the iindergroAvth of this Eden spot. 

My bedroom here opened on to a terrace 
beneath Avhich the hill fell aAvay sharply to the 
level. Tlie sun set Avith superb splendour in the 
Atlantic, five- and -tAventy miles aAA^ay ; and in 
the morning the phantasmagoria of cloud-drifts 
eddying over the green plain hundreds of feet 
beloAV the hotel AA^as itself Avorth much to see. 
The fare here Avas at the highest Metropolitan 
level, Avith at least one impresswe German AA-aiter 
to aAve his Portuguese and Spanish underlings ; 
and the company included a deA’out Duke and 
his family, and a round dozen diamond-studded 
Brazilians, aaJio shivered in the exhilarating fresh- 
ness of the breakfast-room. I paid a croAvn for 
my 2^1easure at Bom Jesus, and descended to the 
loAAdands. 

At the risk of being tedious, I must mention 
in some detail one more of Portugaks hotels. This 
time I Avas tired after a long day’s cycling from 
Busaco, Avdiich included a needless tAventy miles 
off toAA-ards the mountains of Yizeu, due to tAA^o 
2)laces in the district having borroAved their 
names from The same saint. I AA-as tired, and in 
doubt if Santa Comba Duo could receive me for 
the night. I could not learn that there AAns any 
regular hotel in the place, and it aa^s after some 


hesitation that I A^entured to knock at the door of 
a little house festooned Avith floAvers in Avhich, I 
AA^as told, lived tAvo maiden ladies Avho received or 
refused guests at their jjleasure. 

At first sight of me these gentle souls begged 
to be excused. They Avere not accustomed to 
foreigners, they said. But I Avas not to be re- 
buffed by a single refusal, and very soon their 
objections AA'ere overcome. In the most gracious 
Avay the}’- then iindted me to enter. I must give 
them a little time to ^^re^mre dinner ; afteinvards, if 
I AA^ould make alloAA^ances for their rural simjfiicity 

and roughness And so I Avent forth to see 

the lovely Aullage by tAvilight, and lost my Avay in 
its alle^^s, Avith Ihdng Avater-brooks rushing through 
their midst, and singing Avomen and children in 
its cottages. In less than an hour I returned, 
and this is the menu these ladies set before me — 
the reader Avill, I hope, 2 >ardon more of such ap- 
2 )etising particulars for the sake of my argu- 
ment — Hors cVcB'iivre, A-ermicelli sou^), 
beefsteaks (Avith neAV j^eas in shell), trout, salad, 
chicken (Avith neAV 2>otatoes), SAveets and cheese, 
fruit and coffee, vin du Avhite). 

Every item of this meal AA^as excellent : I feel no 
shame in the confession. The meal Avas served 
in a room transformed into a boAver of floAvers. 
Masses of carnations and roses filled one side of 
it, and on the other side a creeper AAdth 2>i-^rple 
blossoms grcAv in the house and draped the door 
of my bedroom. When the ladies Avent to bed 
they 2)ut fresh Avine, cognac, and biscuits on the 
table for me ; and in the morning they ^Drovided 
breakfast, and blushed Avith pretty pride Avhen I 
thanked them for their kindness. They asked 

me for the equivalent of one shilling and 
eightpence, and thanked me cordially Avhen I 
2)aid it. 

But enough of the subject. The discerning 
reader Avill not, I hope, misunderstand my motive 
in malting so much of it. It is not that I Avish 
to gloat OA^er these absurdly cheap banquets in' 
one of the most loA^ely lands in the Avorld ; but 
I admire Portugal and the Portuguese so much 
that I should like further to be a means of 
scattering at least a feAv English soA^ereigns amid 
its imforgetable landsca 2 )es. It is no exaggeration 
to say that one may live in Dom Carlos’s kingdom 
on the equiA^alent of the mere daily gratuities 
Avhich are exjDected, if not exacted, by tlie servants 
of our British hostelries, and, as I think I have 
made quite ajD^xarent, live AA^ell. 
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By W. IT. AVilli.uison. 


IL— A BESPEEATE EACE. 


OME of Boden Garrett’s most daring 
and exciting work was done with 
‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson in the cam- 
paign of the Shenandoah Yalley. 
A few words will explain the mili- 
tary situation. General McClellan 
was threatening Eichmond with more than two 
hundred thoiisand men. To this great host the 
Confederates could only oppose about sixtj^ thou- 
sand soldiers. Jackson, however, relieved Eich- 
mond by a campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, 
for he threatened Y^ashington, and President 
Lincoln- withdrew men from McClellan to defend 
the capital. This move of Jackson’s was carried 
out with a brilliancy that has earned it the atten- 
tion of all military students, and covered with 
glory the name of its intrepid author ; but the 
campaign might have been fruitless if General 
Jackson had not been most accurately informed 
of the positions of the enemy, and well accpiainted 
with the topograx^hy of the country. In x^rovid- 
ing the Confederate leader with information, 
both of the enemy and of the ground, Boden 
Garrett, having been recommended for the ser- 
vice by General Beauregard, x^f^y^d. a very x^i'o- 
ininent and an adventurous x^^art. 

The Confederates were at Staunton, watching. 
The Eederals were at McDowell, waiting. 

A spy who desires to obtain really sound and 
valuable information' cannot afford to remain in 
hiding and trust only to his ej^es. Pie must hear 
also. Pdiat means, of course, that he must walk 
among his enemies. Boden Garrett realised this, 
and he was not a man likely to underestimate 
his dangers or feel unduly nervous under their 
shadows. He made his way cautiously from 
Staunton towards McDowell — his objective. He 
was not going to ‘ ^'o^l ^ this time ; he 

wore the blue of the Federal soldier, and carried 
in his several letters which had been 

taken from Union x^i’isoners in which the South 
and all things Confederate were exhaustively 
anathematised. They might be useful. 

The first feAV miles of his march were unevent- 
ful. When he was beyond his own lines his eyes 
and ears were intent and keen. In case of sur- 
prise he was prepared to assume the air and 
character of a Federal escax^ed from the Con- 
federate army, and he chose the 27th Pennsyl- 
vania as his old regiment, since it was rejiorted 
that it was elsewhere than at McDowell. 

As he drew near to the Federal outposts he 
was x^articularly wary and alert. He had x^assed 
a few houses and farms, and noticed men and 
women moving about them ; and Avhere there 
were men there was danger. As he lay on the 


ground of an eminence from where he could 
command an extensive view, he saw a moving 
sx)eck iix^on the road, and watched till it became a 
vehicle driven by one man. Pie saw it apx3roach 
nearer, and made ux^ his mind for a x^linige into 
the dangers he had to face. So he walked to the 
roadside, and when the man in the vehicle vras 
within hearing distance Garrett hailed him. The 
driver of the trax) was a negro, and he x^Mled up 
as Garrett said : 

‘ Say ! Are you goin’ far, for I ’m tired ? ’ 

^’Bout two miles, sah ; to Massa Johnstone’s,’ 
replied the negro. 

‘Will you drive me to the cainx^, sonny?’ 
asked Garrett, with an air of fatigue. 

‘ Goin’ home, sah ; the camp ’s over there,’ and 
the negro pointed along the road he had just 
driven. 

‘ Plow far would you call it now ? ’ 

‘ Three miles, sah — mebbe more, mebbe less ; 
but I ’sx^ecks ’bout three.’ 

‘That’s what I reckoned — going straight along 
the road, sonny — eh ? ’ ’ 

‘Yes, sail.’ 

‘ I reckon I ’ll have to walk. So long.’ 

‘Good-day, sah,’ and the negro drove away. 

Garrett had at least got hold of some infor- 
mation, and x^i’obably might have obtained more 
from the negro ; but the blacks v^ere notoriously 
unreliable in their statements ; and Garrett felt 
he would rather run risks for certitude than be 
contented with doubtful information. 

As he walked towards, the camx:> he avoided 
the road x^i'ox^er, and went warily under cover 
of mounds and trees tliat skirted the way. 

Pie met nobody, and there was no sound or 
sign of any x^erson till he had covered another 
half-mile of his journey, when the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs was distinguishable. Gai-rett turned 
and saw a solitary horseman riding along the 
road and raising a trail of dust that hung, as it 
were, in anger at the disturbance. 

One man Avas no more than his, ecxual, so 
Garrett walked to the road and trudged along the 
middle of it, waiting for the horseman to over- 
take him. He unostentatiously felt if his six- 
shooter was safe, and generally gathered his 
wits. Pie enjoyed a few moments of delightful 
anticipation. 

The horseman overtook him and imlled ux3, a 
course of action that pleased Garrett. 

‘ Say, mate ! ’ said the rider, ‘ am I right for the 
camx3? You’re a soldier — ain’t you?’ 

‘AYhen you’ve been through half what I have 
you’ll call yourself a tarnation general,’ rex^lied 
Garrett. 
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‘You’ve seen some — liev you?’ replied tlie 
horseman. ‘This ain’t no picnic — ^is it? But I 
reckon the Rebs air about bu’st — except for ole 
Jackson; ’e’s on the 'war-path.’ 

‘ Oh ! What ’s he up to ? ’ 

‘I guess he’ll be up a tree soon. But say, 
mate, is the camp far ? ’ 

‘ About a mile and a half.’ 

‘ Thank God ! Straight on ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘So long,’ and the man prej^ared to urge his 
horse forward ; but Garrett edged close to its 
bridle. 

‘You’re in a hurry. Y^on’t the beast carry us 
both ? ’ 

‘ I can’t do that, mate ; I ’ve got despatches.’ 

Garrett had decided. He whipped out his re- 
volver and held the horse’s bridle. 

‘ Hands up, sonny,’ he said, and pointed the 
revolver at the despatch-rider’s head. 

The other hesitated a very brief moment, and 
the expression on his face was very ugly ; but 
his hands went up. 

‘Now you’ll have to dismount very carefull^^ 
and quickly,’ said Garrett. ‘ If I only think you 
are going to play tricks I will fire, so don’t 
make me suspicious. Get off tliis side, and keep 
your right hand above your head all the time — 
you can use your left to dismount. Come along.’ 

The rider dismounted, while Garrett stood 
holding the bridle of the horse a yard away 
from the man. 

‘ Very nicely done,’ said Garrett. ‘ Keep both 
your hands ujd, please, and turn your back to me. 
Thank you.’ Garrett made a noose of his scarf. 
‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ put your hands quickW and 
quietly behind your back. Hurry up, sonny, or 
I shall shoot, and pitch your corpse among the 
bushes there. Somebody may come along at any 
moment ; and the moment I see anybody I will 
shoot you and bolt on the nag, so save your skin 
by being smart.’ 

Garrett slipped the noose over the man’s wrists 
and bound them tightly. Then he took his 
handkerchief and gagged him. 

‘ March, sonny,’ he said, ‘ right ahead there, ’way 
down among the bushes.’ The man marched. 
When they were sufficiently far from the road 
Garrett made the man lie down, and then tied 
his legs. ‘You can have a rest, sonny,’ he said 
comfortingly, and then he exiffored the man’s 
pockets. But tile despatches were in the man’s 
hat, and Garrett found them. They were ad- 
dressed, ‘ General Milroy or 0.0. at McDowell.’ 

He read the despatches, which were not of 
great importance ; and, to give an air of verisimi- 
litude to his character, he deftly took out the 
lining of his hat, put in the despatches, and 
replaced the lining. Then he boldly rode to the 
camp to face General Mil^ 03 ^ 

He used his eyes and ears to their fullest 
measure as he rode through the camp, and when 


he had delivered his message to the General’s aide 
he drank in many details respecting the situation 
of the Eederals. He was told to Wciit half-an- 
hour, and then he could take a message back. 

Inwardly he rejoiced. He tethered his horse 
and strolled up and down the canqi suiu'eying 
with much inward satisfaction the position and 
equqnnent of the Union army at McDowell. He 
drew from sundiy Federals their hopes and fears, 
expectations and determinations, and generally ob- 
tained veiy accurate information concerning the 
men under IMilroy. He felt that the Federals 
could not give him much more useful informa- 
tion, so he desired to leave this interesting camp ; 
but unfortunately his horse was tethered, and he 
had to await the message from General Milroy. 

Time, however, was of some importance ; also 
he felt that the less he remained under the gaze 
of the Union men the better Avould be his ulti- 
mate chances of escape. He had almost formed 
the resolution to obtain possession of his horse — 
or rather the despatch-rider’s —as expeditiously and 
carefull}^ as possible, and bolt without waiting for 
the message from the General, when, to his alarm — 
and Garrett was alarmed more than once— he saw 
the desx^atch-rider he had left bound and gagged 
among the bushes talking excitedly to two or 
three men not more than twenty yards off ! 

In an instant Garrett turned his back towards 
the man, and as quickly as was expedient walked 
away. He knew the hue-and-cry would be raised 
at once, and that there would be a hunt for the 
pseudo despatch-rider. Yet lie (fared not run, 
for that were to attract attention and , leaii into a 
noose. He made haste to turn round a building 
so as to be out of sight. 

To secure the horse was now an impossibility — 
to venture near it was exceedingly perilous ; yet 
how was he to get out of this dangerous place? 

He spied the railway line fifty yards away, and 
walked speedily. He longed to run ; but a calm 
walk was a necessity. In turning a bend he 
saw the railway station not thirty 3 mrds away, 
and made boldly for it. Trains are often con- 
venient, and Garrett hoped to be able to hide 
in some luggage-train waiting in a siding, or to 
escape on any train that hajipened to jiass through 
the station. 

The station seemed full of men and trains, and 
Garrett mingled with the former. He walked in 
with assumed ease — rather much assumed — for he 
feared the arrival of the despatch-rider. He saw 
men preparing for a journev, and he wondered 
how long it would be before thev went. A 
train was standing in the station, and he looked 
at the engine and saw it was unocciqiied, and 
wondered what business engine-drivers had to 
leave their charges, even though, when he turned 
his .eyes, he saw the man eating his dinner beside 
half-a-dozen Federal soldiers on the platform. 
Some non-coms, were running here and there, and 
there was a certain amount of bustle in the place. 
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The next minute Garrett felt he was crammed 
in a corner, for tlie desi3atch-rider, with half-a- 
dozen men, entered the station ! 

Garrett turned his hack to them, and his alert- 
ness came once more to his rescue. In a flash he 
had seized the handiest way out of the difficulty, 
and he changed his opinion about the engine- 
driver. His heart was beating wildly, but he 
crept close to the untenaiited engine and slipi^ed 
in, almost unnoticed. He turned the lever, and 
in an instant the gigantic creature had snorted, 
the wheels graduall}" turned, there was a Avarn- 
ing ssh ! ssh ! from the engine, and Garrett held 
his breath during the terrible moment as lie 
Avaited for the great steed to take its full breath 
and dart upon its Avay. 

The driver looked up from his dinner in 
Avonder ; the soldiers gazed Avith curiosity. The 
engine, Avith its coaches, gradually inoved forward 
and forward, and Garrett’s eyes Avere dancing 
and his heart Avas leaping as he saAV he aa^s 
nearing the end of the platform and steaming 
into liberty. 

Ssh ! ssh ! On it moved, and Garrett crept to 
the side to look. The engine-driver, carrying the 
fragments of a meal in his hand, Avas on his feet, 
running to see AAdio had usurped his post. The 
despatch-rider and those Avith him, guessing the 
truth, shouted aloud and rushed toAvards the 
engine. Everybody in the station Avas now 
aroused and looking at the nioAung train ; but 
Garrett AA^as feeling secure, for the great crank 
Avas AA^orking aa'cII, the grunts of the steam had 
ceased, the AAdiole mighty thing seemed heart and 
soul Avith him — piston, cranks, AAdieels, fircj steam 
— all Avere on his side, and he laughed loudly as 
the last coach darted out of the reach of his 
pursuers, from under their A^ery hands. 

Garrett did not understand much about engines, 
but he kncAV enough. He had sent his train at 
full speed, and the excitement of a AAuld sj^in 
through the countiy in such a delightful escape 
from his enemies fired him AAutli a desii’e for 
adA^enture. He looked at the country on either 
side, and began to Avonder AAdiere he AA^as going 
and AAdiat Avould happen next. 

When Avell clear of the station he shut off 
• steam and applied the brake. When his train — 
he AA^as unquestionabl}^ in sole command ! — came 
to a standstill he leapt to the ground, rapidly 
climbed the nearest telegraph pole, and cut the 
AAdres. It AA'as only sensible, after all, to prevent 
messages being forAA’arded AA'hich might tend to 
his hindrance. Then he returned to his engine, 
and Avas quickly sjDeeding aAA^ay Avithout discom- 
fort to mind or body. 

As he came to the next station he AA^as prepared 
for emergencies ; but the emergency AA^ould have 
been seA^ere to have stopped the ‘Missouri’ — the 
name of his engine. He saAV that the people in 
the station Avere astonished and filled AAdth AA^onder 
at the bolting train, for it AA^as clearh' not in the 


contract ; but the gulping rush through the 
station filled Garrett AAdth joy. It was an in- 
spiriting experience. 

When he AAns a mile or IaA'O beyond this station 
he pulled up again and once more cut the tele- 
gra^^h Avires. He hardly dared as yet to leave 
the train altogether, for he AAns in the enemy’s 
country ; but he hoped to be able to do so A^ery 
soon. His hopes AA^ere not accurately realised. 

He had had a ride so far that had been 
exhilarating AAdthout danger and smooth almost to 
the point of ease. AVhen he neared the third 
station, hoAvever, his Avit had to be called to his 
assistance, for he saAA^, to his chagrin, that his 
career AAns stoj^ped by an engine and three 
coaches draAAUi up on the A^ery line he AA’as travel- 
ling on ! 

Here AA^as a muddle, and it AA^as necessary to 
j)reA^ent it being a disaster. 

He AA'ent A'ery sloAAdy and Avhistled loud and 
frequently. The signals Avere against him of 
course ; but Garrett had no intention of being 
stopped by a signal. 

The stationmaster came toAvards him, for his 
engine AA^as only just j^ermitted to reach the edge 
of the platform, the other train occupying the 
better j)osition. 

■‘Air you'inad? Can’t you see the signals?’ 
said the stationmaster in a A-oice of angry 
authority. 

‘Your darned signals are nothing to me,’ said 
Garrett, bluffing beautifully, and trusting to his 
Federal uniform to support him. ‘Haven’t you 
been told to keep this line clear for the sj^ecial? 
I reckon you stop locomotWes for drink here 
—eh?’ 

‘Special,’ said the stationmaster; ‘AA^e’ve had 
no message about a special.’ 

‘That tale Avoii’t do for me,’ said Garrett in a 
magnificent tenij^er. ‘I su23pose that’s your excuse 
■ — eh? But it AAnn’t do for General Milroy.’ 

The stationmaster began to doubt the righteous- 
ness of his cause, and that is fatal to it. ‘But I 
haven’t recehnd a message,’ he re]3eated. 

‘Then there are some fools about. I’m not an 
engine-driver. I’m Captain EdAAnrds of the 73rd 
Ohio from McDoAA^ell. The Rebs are SAA*arming 
OA^er the country, and Ave Avant to catcli the 
AAffiole lot. I’m taking despatches and going to 
bring back proAusions. The driA^er and stoker of 
this engine are lying on their backs at McDoAvell. 
I A^olunteered, and noAV I ’m to be sto^^ped at this 
darned place AAdiile Jeff DaAus hits General 
Schenck and Milroy in the back. It’s a fool of 
a line ! ’ and he stam 2 )ed and looked salvage. 

‘I’ll see AAdiat can be done,’ said the station- 
master. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake see quickly ! ’ 

‘We’d better shunt this train, I siqipose?’ 

‘You’re really sensible at last,’ said Garrett, 
quietly congratulating himself. 

‘ Here, Cooke ! ’ 
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The driver of the engine appeared. 

‘You hi hev to shunt to let this train x^^iss/ 
said the stationmaster. 

The driver looked cross. ‘ He *11 hev to go back 
some : what in tarnation has he come uj) so close 
forY And as he spoke he got olf his engine 
and walked slowly towards the ‘Missouri.^ 

Garrett turned to the stationmaster. 

‘Hadn’t you better. wire to have the line clear 
in front, so that I needn’t have another of these 
confounded intervals'? Lee’ll have time to get to 
Washington Avhile I’m waiting at these places.’ 

‘ Right, cax)’n,’ said the stationmaster, in a much 
more tractable frame of mind, which shows that, 
after all, there are occasions when honesty is not 
the safest x>olicy.. 

Then, just as the stationmaster was going to get 
this message sent, and Garrett was wondering 
whether he would get clean aAvay after all, a 
shrill whistle from an apjoroaching engine fell on 
their ears. It was xJi’oniXJtly followed by another ; 
and Garrett, looking at an advancing train, saw 
that some men were leaning out of carriages, and 
two were actually on the coal in the tender. 
Garrett luckily seized the truth : he Avas being 
pursued, and his x>^^i’suers Avere x)raetically on 
him ! 

There is no necessity to emx)hasise Garrett’s 
X^romptness of action. He could think and act in 
a hash. His face Avent a little paler and he 
actually felt the effort he made to give a little 
laugh and remark in the most casual Avay, 
‘ Another x^icnic stoxAx^^d 1 Send that message.’ 

Por a second he Avondered if the stationmaster 
AAns a suspicious man — and it aa^s a bad second, 
Avith, hoAvever, a hapx^y ending. The station- 
master Avent on his errand ; but Garrett AA^as 
still betAveen the uxDper and the nether stones. 

The train AA^as getting nearer and nearer, and 
the men on it could be heard to shout. 

Garrett kneAV he had no time to AAvaste. Shunt- 
ing AA'as an iinx^ossibility. The other driA^er AA^as 
AA^alking sloAAdy toAA^ards his engine. Garrett 
SAviftly overtook him, and, Avith a smile and a 
nod, said : 

‘ Here ! ’ as ' though he had something A^ery 
interesting to impart. 

The driver turned round. Garrett seized him 
by the shoulders, tripped him up, and flung him 
on the floor. ‘Move and I’ll bloAv your brains 
out ! ’ he said Avithout unnecessary noise, shoAAung 
the man his revolver. Then he leapt on the first 
engine and pointed the revolver at the Avhite- 
faced stoker : ‘ Full speed ahead, sonny— cxuick ! 
or you’re a dead man.’ 

The stoker, AAuth a trembling hand and a very 
fearful heart, obeyed. Garrett Avaited AAdth a 
dancing heart for the train to get up its full 
speed. It snorted as the other had snorted, and 
then, belching its smoke, got up its speed, and 
tore like a huge hound released from its leash. 

He had a feAv minutes’ start, for the ‘Missouri’ 


blocked his x^^^i^’s^iers for a short time, and he 
made the most of them. The great limbs of the 
train shook and rattled as it bounded ahead in 
a desperate endeavour, and Garrett tried to keep 
one eye on the stoker and one on his pursuers, 
AAdiich AA^as difficult, for the latter AA^erc not in 
sight. So Garrett played for safety. 

‘ Shut off steam, sonny, and don’t be frightened,’ 
he said to the stoker, Avho Avas a long man 
from Michigan ; ‘ for if you do AAdiat I tell you 
you’ll haA^e exuite a tarnation good time.’ 

As the train sloAved Garrett craAAded on the 
tender so that he could command the stoker and 
a vieAv of the Avay his x^^^rsuers must come. 

‘Get doAvn, sonny,’ he said to the stoker, ‘and 
cut that telegrax^h Avire. ‘ If you ’re A^ery long, 
don’t trouble to climb doAvn — you’ll drox)!’ 

The stoker darted up the post, and the Avires 
Avere cut Avith Avonderful sx^eed. 

‘That’s good — capital,’ said Gaiuett. ‘We 
might be good x^als, sonny. Here, unloose that 
last coach, and be greasy, comrade, or this six- 
shooter ’ll go off. I don’t see AAdiy I should haul 
extra luggage, an’ it may annoy some other 
peoxRe.’ 

When Garrett saAv that the stoker had unloosed 
the coach he put his hand on the lever and sent 
the engine full speed ahead. ‘ Good-bye, sonny,’ 
he called out. ‘You can tell your x^^i’d AA’hen 
you see him Avhich Avay I ’ve gone.’ 

Then he Avent on his desperate race again alone. 

His pursuers must have been seriously delayed 
by the coach on the line, for Garrett, seeing no 
sign of them, x^ulHd \\]) once more and let go 
another of the coaches. Then he shovelled coal 
on the fire, and the flames leax^t out like tongues 
of dogs that love the excitement of the chase. 
He x^^dled the lever as far as he could, and the 
engine responded splendidly, for the rocking Avas 
tremendous, aiuH Garrett had to hold fast to the 
rail to keep his feet. 

He rushed through a station as a bird flies 
through an ox^en door ; there Avas a AAdiir, and 
the station was far behind. It had not even been 
an incident. 

When the line gave a great bend Garrett 
looked back to see if he could catch a glimx^se of 
his x^ursuers ; and, sure enough, an engine entered 
one end of a huge horseshoe as his Avent out at 
the other. 

The race AA^as truly a desx^erate one, and 
Garrett realised it. He could not get altogether 
out of sight noAV, for the great trail of smoke 
AA^as caught by his x^^irsuers before it could dis- 
X)erse. The atmosx)here almost seemed to dart on 
one side in AA^onder at this Avild race. 

Garrett determined to run one more risk. He 
sloAA-ed wp quickly and loosed a coach. It Avas 
terrific Avork, for he had not restarted the 
engine before his enemies, coming round the bend, 
caught sight of him. But they had to shut off 
steam at once to avoid the collision ; and Garrett, 
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liidden beliiud tlie iron walls of liis steed, lauglied 
at tlieir rifle-sliots, and darted again on liis wild 
career, knowing that for the rest he was in a 
grave case, for he would not be able to release 
any more coaches. 

His pursuers cursed, of course, at their stop- 
page, and wasted fully ten minutes — j)robably 
more — in running the orjDhan car off the line. 
They turned the leading wheels off and made 
their own engine do the pushing while they 
guided the coach away. But then they rode 
desjDerately. They neglected neither an ounce of 
coal nor a molecule of steam. They rocked so 
that they had to hold fast for safety’s sake ; but 
they sped on gigantic wings. 

Garrett knew they would overtake him, for 
they lessened the distance on the level. He 
stuffed up the mouth of his furnace as the 
wild highwayman put the steak to his mare’s 
mouth. 

However, he was encouraged to persevere when 
he remembered that the woods of Old Garton 
were not now very far away, and General John- 
ston, with a Confederate force, was on the other 
side of the woods. Suppose he were running 
into a terminus ! The idea alarmed him. The 
Federals held the line, and probably it was torn 
up beyond their outpost. He began to wonder if 
he were not, after all, riuining his head into the 
lion’s jaws. 

Then he heard the whistle of his enemy again. 
They were at his heels. As they curved in and 
out he caught momentary glimpses of them. The 
race was madly exciting now, and nearing the 
end. Garrett had neglected the telegraph wires 
for the last few stations, and that left open a 
danger. The trains went as trains had never 
gone before on those lines ! Men talk of the 
ride to this day. 

Both sides began to recognise that the end was 
drawing nigh, in spite of the wild speed at which 
the sweating engines, in great clouds of black and 
white smoke, were travelling. Garrett knew he 
had no time to lose and no opportunity to miss. 
As he caught sight of his enemy’s train again a 
rifle was ffred, which convinced him that the 
position was very critical. The pursuing train 
seemed like a sentient creature, appearing to put 
forth every effort to reach the train in front. 

Garrett turned his eyes uneasily to the rear as 
he rounded the bends, and the breathing of the 
engine behind made him very anxious. Was he 
to be taken after all this run? His train leaj^t 
along almost, though occasionally now it seemed 
to falter like a horse that tires. Garrett had 
to make up his mind quickly. But he was 
resourceful. 

The Federals in the train behind were straining 
every thread of their engine. Many of them 
were lying on the tender vith their rifles in 
hand, and their eyes on the train whicli they 
were now slowly bringing into full view. 


‘We hev him,’ said one, as he noticed the 
distance between the trains grow; gradually less. 

‘ The durned cuss ’ll steal no more trains. He 
can’t go through Garton,’ said another. 

‘ He ’ll go through the eye of a needle wdien 
;ve’ve made his acquaintance.’ 

‘ B’ jiminy ! But I ’ll hev a shot now;’ said 
another man, and he aimed at the train in front, 
and hit the last coach. 

‘First ’e’s a tarnation despatch-bearer, an’ sees 
over the camp ; then ’e ’s a durned conductor on 
the railway an’ gits showai the country’ 

‘An’ next ’e’ll be a beautiful corpse visitin’ 
another country.’ 

It w^as clear Garrett’s pursuers w-ere not animated 
by friendly feelings towards him. 

The Confederate’s train ^vas visibly slowing. 
The pursuing Federals shouted as they got nearer 
and nearer, and every exit of the fleeing train 
w^as coA^ered -with a rifle. Yard by ^^ard the 
second engine drew* up, and the doomed train in 
front seemed to know its fate, for it jerked as 
tliough it w'anted coal or Avater and its progress 
Avas pain and labour. It could not leave its 
pursuers noAV. 

‘Be careful,’ said the leader of the Federals. 
‘He’s as slippery as a buck-horse.’ 

The men Avere at every jflace Avliere there Avas 
a chance to cover the doomed train. Tliey lay 
on the tender ; they leaned out of the engine ; 
some of them climbed on to the top of the 
coaches and lay there. They Avere only thirty 
yards behind I 

‘You’ll change your clothes A^ery quickW noAV, 
Mr Darned Beb,’ shouted a gaunt Northerner. 

The race Avas practically over. ‘ Look out ! 
Hold tight ! ’ shouted one of the Federals, and 
the next moment they had bumped Garrett’s 
coach. 

The soldiers SAvarmed from the carriages like 
ants from a disturbed nest. They darted forAvard 
and covered the engine, AAdiich Avas soon brought 
to a standstill. 

‘ Hands u]p, Mr Sj^y ! ’ some one sliouted. 

Then the soldiers began to look at each other 
in dismay. They Avalked on the engine and into 
the coach. 

‘He’s slipped 1’— and there Avere other remarks. 

It AA'as true. Garrett had beaten them after 
all. When he saAv that he must be overtaken he 
Avatched for his chance and dropped from the 
train at an opportune bend. There he hid Avhile 
his pursuers passed ; and then, Avith a celerit}^ 
and instinct that Avere peculiarly his OAvn, he 
made sure his escape. 

The Federals searched diligently, but did not find 
Garrett, AAdio reached General Johnston, and then 
taking horse, Avas able to reach General Jackson 
in time to be told that his ride on the engine 
Avas as daring as his information Avas Aailuable. 

Garrett jDrized the apj^robation of ‘StoneAvall’ 

1 Jackson A^ery highly. 
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REASON IN A N I AI A L S. 

By K. Balfour-Murpiiy. 



0 animals reason, or are tlieir ac- 
tions merely tlie result of instinct? 
The problem is one which must 
present itself to every student of 
psychology ; exhaustive research is 
the only means of solving it. The 
difference between the higher forms of animal 
intelligence which we call instinct and the intel- 
lect whicli is ca^Dable of reasoning is infinitesi- 
mally small. 

In most cases it is a difficult task to gauge 
motives of creatures incapable of speech ; but, on the 
other hand, the evidence that they form theories 
which require thought is apparent. The faculty 
of intuition is shared alike by the whole animal 
kingdom. Under three different headings, may be 
classed the promptings of instinct which are most 
strongly developed both in the human race and in 
the brate creation : self-preservation, retaliation, 
and paternity. Eaturally there are minor issues 
to these three chief themes ; but, without the 
necessity of thought or use of intellect, they are 
inherent in all things livins^. 


Close observation of animals in their natural 
state as well as in captivity leads to the con- 
viction that most assuredly they do reason. 
Of course not all are endowed with the same 
power. Memory, which is an attribute shared 
by man and beast, is not necessarily a proof of 
intellect. Without memory, however, the powers 
of reasoning would be incomifiete. The feats 
which animals perform in shows are doubtless 
the result of training ; so that, however remark- 
able, they can only be ascribed to imitation, 
which is one form of memory, and which would 
require no original thought. In mammals the 
faculty of observation and the power of reason- 
ing is much m'ore highly developed than in the 
case of bipeds, although it is not excluded in the 
latter. 

Amongst domestic animals horses rank highest 
for mental faculties, and then, in almost equal 
degree, dogs take the second place. The average 
cat, however, is merely an animal possessed of 
fine instinct. Its retentive powers are remarkable ; 
but usually it does not distinguish itself by acts 
of intelligence. Its habits and tastes are distinctly 
those dictated by nature ; but here and there it 
proves the possibility of independent action — the 
result of reasoning. The conduct of the vrriter’s 
black cat, Tom, is a case in point. He is accus- 
tomed to be fed in the same place on every 
occasion, and lives usually in the same part of the 
house. Sometimes he pays a visit to the kitchen, 
and appears much interested in the proceedings 
going on there. As soon as the door is opened 
and a ti*ay is ready to be carried to the dining- 


room Tom is on the qid vive^ and precedes the 
maid until she arrives at a point where the 
passage leads to his own particular- domicile. 
On seeing that the food is not destined for him, 
he regularly sits up on his hind-quarters and 
digs his claws ' into the woman’s gown in order 
to arrest her progress in- what he considers a 
wrong direction. This cannot be the result of 
intuition. It is plainly thought, the work of his 
brain, which prompts him to adopt these means 
in order to enforce compliance with his ovui 
will. 

Lower than cats come birds ; and although 
imitative to a high degree, birds cannot be called 
intellectual. Parrots, probaLly, take precedence in 
the bird world ; but, again, their j^recocity and 
amusing ways are attributable to their love of 
imitation and to their memory. A few ^^ears ago 
the writer had a strange experience with a pair of 
cardinal finches in her a^dary. The birds were 
full-grovm and strong. The male was exceedingly 
handsome, and for half the year his Avas 

brilliant ; but his mate Avas both quiet and homely 
in appearance. They liA^ed together in peace Avith 
some dozen canaries, Australian finches, and a 
variety of other small birds ; but the male 
cardinal assumed superiority over all the others, 
and this AA^as granted Avith one accord. Least of 
all in importance Avith the male cardinal Avas his 
mate. She Avas neglected and insulted by him 
eA^ery time she either A^'entured to rest on the 
same perch or to approach the food Avhen he Avas 
feeding. After occupying the same aviary for a 
year, the female died during a severe Avinter. 
The moment the male cardinal finch saAv her 
lying motionless he descended and inspected the 
prostrate form ; then, seeing that she did not 
moA^e, he fleAv up, and for about a Aveek fluttered 
continuously around the enclosure, only resting at 
night and AAdien he fed (Avhich he did ravenously) ; 
but at last he killed himself by dashing his head 
against the Avires. This habit of Avildly flying 
about Avas acquired for the first time on finding 
the inanimate body of his mate. H[ie question 
is, What induced the bird to adopt a practice so 
entirely different from those hitherto indulged in ? 
It a]opeared to the observer that Avhen he realised 
that the female Avas dead, his constant regret left 
him neither rest nor peace.' HoAvever, his sorroAV 
was not caused by the loss of a conijoanion, for 
no com]panionshix3 had CA^er existed. 

In the case of dogs, proofs of Avonderful 
sagacity are of eA^'eryday occurrence. Sagacity, 
hoAA'-eA^er, is generally to be classed under the 
term instinct, and not intellect. Perhaps the 
most pronounced intelligence in a race of dogs 
is to be found amongst the St Bernards. The 
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work which these noble brutes haA-e accomplished 
is attributable in the first instance to strong 
instincts suj^plemented by highly develoj)ed 
reasoning poAvers, Tracking by sense of smell 
is inherent ; but after haAung discoA^ered a body, 
to endeaAmur to resuscitate AAdiat ai^parently is 
dead is an act produced by thought and by the 
poAA^er of reasoning. The much-lamented Barry 
at the monastery on the St Bernard Pass had 
methods of his oaati. If licking failed to restore 
animation, lie AA^ould add the AA^armth of his OAAm 
body by lying closely against the frozen AA’-anderer, 
and finally he carried back to the monks mute 
tidings of some one in distress. All these acts de- 
noted the Avorkings of an actiA^e brain ; they AA*ere 
links AAuthin links of a process leading up to the 
desired end. Plainly it AA^as not a case of instinct 
merely, for the idea of self-preserA^ation had to 
be reversed, as he had to endanger his OAAm life 
for the sake of saAung that of another. There 
are cases on record in AAdiich jealousy or sorroAV 
have driA^en dogs to despair, AAdien, rather than 
face their trials, they have committed suicide. 

The similarity in the formation of the brain 
betAveen human beings and vertebrate animals is 
extraordinary ; the number of divisions is the 
same, although the development of the section is 
different. In man and beast alike the most 
prominent of these — namely, the cerebrum or 
large brain, AAdiich is the seat of the intellect — 
bears the strongest resemblance one to the other 
in regard to the preponderance of Aveight and 
size. The fact that the higher an animal stands 
in intelligence the more the cerebrum increases 
in size makes it obAdous that his poAver is also 
groAAung. In many of them the uj^per side of 
the larger brain lies in folds AAdiich, Avere they 
spread out smoothly, could not possibly find room 
in the skull. 

In spite of all the skilful research devoted to 
the study of mental energ)^ in animals, the results 
achieved are not satisfactory. Doubtless the capa- 
bility of abnormal formations exists. The pheno- 
menon in man AAdiich Ave term genius is the 
outcome of a deviation from the usual formation 
of brain matter either in shape or quality. Who 
can deny that the loAver animal kingdom is 
excluded from such possibilities? The sagacity 
and high form of intelligence possessed by the 
pure-bred Arabian horse is a Avell-knoAAUi fact. 
They liaAm partly been accounted for by the 
treatment aaEIcIi it receives, from birth onAA^ards, 
at the hands of the entire family of the OAAuier. 
It is petted, caressed, and talked to Avith gentle- 
ness and deep affection ; and this affection it 
receives and returns by displaying self-sacrifice 
and great docility. 

Probably some of the most marvellous examjDles 
of reasoning poAvers on record were displa3^ed b}^ 
a horse OAvned b}^ a Mr A., aaIio lived solitarilj’’ 
near the toAAui of Nashville, Tennessee. The 
AAudter, AAdio saAv both the OAvner and the horse 


about four years ago, can guarantee the accuracy 
of the folloAving statement regarding the animal : 

The OAAUier had, in the course of business, to 
accept the animal in payment of a debt ; but 
having no use for a horse, and not caring to 
incur the expense of its keep, he offered it for 
sale. I-IoAvever, as it did not find a purchaser, it 
AAns perforce retained, though it Avas considered a 
not A^ery valuable asset. 

After a time the horse disjilayed a most un- 
usual affection for its master, for AAdiich there 
AAns no apparent reason, as the stable Avas a 
A^ery rough one, and the occupant AAns by no 
means pampered. Mr A.’s attention AAns first 
draAAm to the horse’s peculiarities by the friend- 
ship it bore to its comrade, a dog, and this 
naturally led to greater intimacy betAA'een the 
man and the horse. Mr A. groomed and fed the 
animal regularly, and it shoAved its ajijireciation 
by first folloAving him about the yard, and after- 
Avards it imitated the dog by entering the house 
at its master’s heels. 

So far there AAns notliing remarkable in the 
animal’s actions, Avhich Avere only the result of 
imitation and intuitive thankfulness for good 
treatment ; but during the next tAVO years its 
mental faculties developed. 

Mr A. noAV conceded the idea of riding the 


horse AAdthout a bridle and drhdng it AAuthout 


a bit, thus leaAdng its mouth untouched, using 
a saddle onl}^ for his oaati comfort and traces 
to attach the buggy AAdien driving. When he 
AAnnted it to turn to the right or left he merely 
patted its hind-quarters and spoke to it, and that 
AA\as sufficient. When Mr A., the OAATier, AAnlked 
about the tOAATi, he AA^as invariably, accompanied 
by his horse and dog ; and both folloAved him at 
heel, the former as completely free as the latter. 
If he stopped to speak to an acquaintance the 
animal AA^aited its master’s pleasure to go on, and 
then resumed its walk AAdthout any orders. 

The animal’s memory AAns Avonderful and its 
perception of a meaning marvellous. It had a 
great loA^e for fruit. On one occasion, in the 
toAATi, an ajiple AA’-as offered it, AAdien its mouth 
literally AA^atered. ‘Wait,’ said Mr A. to his 
friend, ‘and I AviU shoAv 3'ou something.’ Turn- 
ing to the horse, he said, ‘Tqipoo, I Avon’t giA^e 
3mu this axiple,’ AA^hereupon the glad expression 
A-anished, and two roAA'S of teeth AA^ere exhibited. 
Then he continued, ‘I am very hungiy, Tippoo. 
I am going to eat it ni}"self.’ The animars 
mouth closed, and its head hung dejectedly. 
‘Well,’ continued Mr A., ‘I see that you are 
disappointed ; let us hah^e it. Will that suit 
you?’ Immediatel}^ the horse neighed and boAA^ed 
its head 1 

EA^en more marvellous was its behaATOur on 
an occasion AAdien it felt indisposed to drag the 
buggy. The oAATier, AAdio intended to drive to 
the city, addressed the horse, telling it to fetch 
! the harness. The sagacious brute— AAdiich, by the 
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'way, could distinguish at a glance udiat was 
needed for riding and what for driving — on 
receiving the order, disaj^j^eared, and returned as 
directed carrying the harness in its mouth, though 
to obtain this it had to lift down the saddle which 
was hung over the harness on the same 
On returning, the horse, to Mr A.’s utter astonish- 
ment, walked slowly and limped as if in j)ain ; 
seeing this, he examined the apparently injured 
foot, hut could discover nothing wrong. Un- 
decided what to do, he made the animal move 
about for a few minutes in order to find out 
what was the matter. Instead of abating, the 
pain seemed to increase raj^idly, and the horse 
showed signs of the greatest dejection. Sud- 
denly Mr A. turned to his favourite and said, 
‘ I don’t believe that there is anything the 
matter with you. It is all a hoax ; you don’t 
want me to drive you. Is that it?’ In a 
dispirited manner the animal slowly raised its 
head. ‘ Well, take the harness back again.’ ISTo 
second bidding was required. The beast limj^ed 
back to the shed, hung up the traces, replaced 
the saddle, and returned — quite recovered ! The 
feeling of disinclination for work j^ronij^ted the 
animal to conceive the onl}?- plan that would 
save it. Its action was instantaneous ; no general 
in the held ever formed an idea and executed it 
with greater rapidity. It must be conceded that 
such a proof of cunning, with each detail per- 
fectly arrayed, could not be the result of instinct, 
but of independent reasoning. 

Memory is a prominent trait in all animals, 
whether domestic or wild ; but it is usually 
associated with the instinct of retaliation. The 
following is one of the many remarkable in- 
cidents in the career of Mr A.’s horse which 
display the sagacity and wonderful rapidity of 
the aniinars thoughts ; 

For the beneht of the survivors of the Johnston 
traged}", Mr A. volunteered to allow his horse 
to give a public performance. The building was 
capable of holding some three thousand persons, 
and the seats were arranged in tiers as in a circus. 
The horse appeared in the ring without trappings 
of any kind, accompanied by its master. First of 
all it ran races with the dog. Sometimes it would 
win ; but oftener it allowed its canine friend 
to carry off the palm of merit. Other feats 
succeeded ; but the last was the most marvellous. 
Addressing his steed, Mr A. said, ‘TijDpoo, yester- 
day I introduced a gentleman to you. He is 
here somewhere among these j^eople. I want 
you to find him.’ The horse listened attentively ; 
then, raising its head, it looked around upon the 
sea of faces. Slowly it walked about the arena, 
carefull}^ searching ; but in vain. Then it mounted, 
first by one passage and then another, towards 
the iq^i^Gr regions, but hesitated nowhere until, 
on the fifth row, it stox^x^ed before a stranger — 
the very man it sought. 

Had Mr A. again felt tenix^ted to ])\\t the once 


desx^ised animal under the hammer, he could at 
any moment have realised its original value many 
times over. In fact, he was offered a large sum 
by Barnum, who wished to acquire the horse for 
show needless to say, the offer 

was declined. 

With the conviction of the x^resence of reason- 
ing x^owers in the brains of animals,' three 
questions naturall}" arise : Do they also x^ossess 
souls? Is the x^ox^nlarly accepted belief that on 
tlie extinction of life a beast has finally x^crished 
the true one ? Is the soul x^art of the brain ; and 
if so, is that develox3ed in animals, or is it 

something higher, more god-like, which is reserved 
for man? Our theories are mere conjectures; 
X^roof there is none. The close affinity of certain 
X^owers in man and beast, without doubt, led the 
ancients to the idea of transmigration. In the 
minds even of the greatest of their x^hdosoxffiers 
dwelt the belief of the soul of man after death 
finally occux:)ying the body of a beast. This con- 
ception would have been utterly unworthy had 
they not recognised that the higher organisation 
is common to the animal kingdom. 

Those of us who have acquired influence over 
animals and regard them as friends, and have 
lavished affection ux^on them, must mourn their 
death as for that of a friend ; and tlie thought 
of the existence of a soul and the belief that 
reunion in anotlier world awaits theih must bring 
solace. The great Preacher evidently shared that 
belief. He distinctly states that ‘ man hath no 
X:)re-eminence over a beast,’ and adds with truth 
the words, ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man that 
goeth ux^ward, and the spirit of the beast that 
goeth downward to the earth ? ’ 

If researcli should ever be sufficiently advanced 
to x^^’onounce with certainty the ' existence of 
reasoning faculties in animals, future generations 
must regard them in a totally new light. Actions 
which at one time axff^eared to be mere coinci- 
dences or the result of instinct may,, through 
our better knowledge, be traced to noble imxDulses 
X3romx)ted by original thought on the of 
dumb friends. 


AUTUMN SUNLIGHT. 

See how yon flood of golden sunlight .showers 
Its mellow radiance o’er the landscape bare, 

Where mournful Autumn reigns. New colours rare 
Light up the fading leaves a few brief hours 
Ere the chill winds despoil the wreathbd bowers 
Of their rich foliage, whirling in mid-air 
The last frail progeny of Summer fair, 

That, dying, lingers ’midst her with ’ring flowers. 
Eeautiful sunbeams ! as with rosy light 

This cheerless scene is flush’d beneath your kiss, 
And e’en decay with crimson hue grows bright : 

So glows the chasten’d soul ’neath lieav’nly love ; 

And shatter’d hopes, wreck’d dreams of earthly bliss, 
Grow colden in faith’s radiance from above. 

J. E. P. 
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By the Editor. 


a former article tlie waiter dealt 
^yitli some extracts from Dr Bober t 



Chambers’s journals Yuitten during 
more than one visit to the Land of 
Burns. In addition to writing up 
liis diar}^, Dr Chambers for • many 
years kept a ‘ Commonplace Book,’ and from this 
record the following extracts are taken at random. 

After several years’ seclusion at St AndreAvs, 
during Avhich jD^riod the Vestiges of Greation Avas 
Avritten and published, Dr Chambers seems to 
have made frequent Ausits to London, and, as 
shoAvn' by correspondence still preserA’ed, had 
many op23ortunities of meeting the literary 
celebrities of the day. Under date July 20, 
1844, he says : ‘ Mr Bogers, Avith AAdiom I 
breakfasted this day, said that George IV. 
Avas only a gentleman for the first fi-A'-e minutes. 
The essentialLy vulgar nature of the man 
then shone out in ribald discourse sucli as 
Avould haA^e disgraced a coal-heaver. Bogers heard 
him in the company of eight persons tell some- 
thing Avhich Lord ThurloAv had said to him, of an 
extremely gross nature, but AAhicli he only thought 
a good joke. . . . Amongst other things Avhich 
enabled George lY. to make a good impression at 
first Avere a couide of Latin quotations AAdiich he 
AA^as sure to bring forAA^ird, one from Horace and 
the other from Virgil. In reality he had no 
more, and AAdien this AA^as found out the credit he 
obtained from them AA^as gone. 

‘Byron had practical beneAmlence to a remark- 
able degree. Mr Bogers, calling upon him in 
his bachelor days, Avas ansAvered at the door 
by a AA^retched-looking old Avoman, of extreme 
ugliness ; AAhich struck him so much that he 
asked Byron AAdiy he kept such a dreadful hag 
alDout him. Byron ansAvered that the old 
AA'Oman, aaJio AA^as an inferior serA^ant in his 
lodgings, had been kind to him in an illness 
he had, and he therefore bad a kindness for 
her. AfterAA^ards, Avhen Byroai Avas married and 
liA^ing in fine style, Bogers found the same 
No. 203.— VoL. IV. [All Bights 


old AVoman opening the door of bis realh^ band- 
some mansion, but in a better dress ; and be 
ascertained that ultimately be pensioned ber. He 
AA^as one AAho exaggerated small kindnesses sIioaaux 
to bimself.’ 

About 1845 Mrs S. C. HaU aa'US Avriting for 
Ghamhers^s Journal^ and also contributed several 
Amlumes to Cbambers’s Juvenile Library, Tbis 
literary connection continued for many years, and 
no doubt brought about the intimate personal 
friendsbi^D AAutb Dr Chambers AA^hicb existed during 
the lifetime of both AAuiters. Under date July 4 
of the same year. Dr Chambers says : 

‘I accompanied Mrs HaU to a house in Ken- 
sington Square, to be introduced to Miss Porter, 
authoress of The Scottish ' Ghiefs^ &c. TaU, 
thin old lady, reclining on a sofa. Weakly 
health. About 70. Kindly Scottish manners. 
Talked of her young days spent in Surgeon’s 
Square, Edinburgh. Her mother occupied part 
of the long house on south side of square 
— the Avest half. Lady Henderson the other. 
KneAV the Kerrs of Cbatto as neighbours. 
Miss Porter, AAdien a little girl, saAV one 
day a thin elderly gentleman in a AA^hite coat 
AAuth a plaid in the square. Went up to him 
and said be AA^as like grandj)apa, and for that 
reason asked him to come in. He foUoAved ber 
into the bouse, AAdiere she introduced him to her 
mother as being so like grandpapa. He feU into 
couA^ersation about the army, led to it by seeing 
the SAVord, &c., of Miss P.’s father over the 
fireplace. He said he also had been a soldier. 
Having faUen in love Avith his mother’s AA^aiting- 
maid, he had taken to that life in consequence 
of a quarrel Avith his friends. He had been at 
the battle of Culloden, and mention of this 
seemed greatly to affect Mm. By-and-by be 
AA'ent aAA'ay. It should be mentioned that j\Iiss 
Porter, on taking his hand at first, had observed 
it to be smaU, thin, and blue-veined, like a lady’s. 
A feAv days after, a young medical student, Ausit- 
ing at Mrs Porter’s, mentioned the curious circum- 
Beservcd,] OCT. 19, 1901. 
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stance that an old gentleman had been run over 
and linrb by a wagon in .the streets, had been 
carried to the Infirinar}^, and was there found to 
be a female. It was afterwards learned that this 
singular person was the sister of a clergyman, a 
person of good connections, who had a slight 
craze, and believed herself to be Jeanie Cameron, 
who was su^Dposed to be Prince Charles’s mistress. 
She died in the Infirmary. 

‘ Miss P.’s brother, Eobert, Avhen a mere child, 
had been taken to drink tea with some of the 
rest of the family in a house where they met 
Flora Macdonald. A picture attracted his atten- 
tion, and he showed a curiosity to see it nearer. 
Flora set him up on a chair to see it, told him 
it was the battle of Preston, and gave him ex- 
planations about it. This, he used to acknow- 
ledge afterwards, was his first lesson in historical 
painting. 

‘Lady Anne Barnard told Miss Porter that she 
had written “ Auld Eobiii Gray ” in order to raise 
a little money for the succour of an old nurse 
ha\dng no other means. She had heard from her 
music-master that so much as five pounds was 
sometimes got for a successful song, and she 
thought she would try. It was successful in the 
object. Lady Anne wrote much poetry besides, 
which is preserved by one of her relations.’ 

As a digression from the CommoniDlace Books 
I here print two letters from Mr Benjamin "W. 
Crombie, a miniature-painter of the first half of 
the nineteenth centiir}'-, best known by his series 
of portraits of Edinburgh notabilities, published 
under the title of Men of Modern Athens, 
from 1839 to 1847. Crombie also produced at 
an earlier date, among other portrait sketches 
and groups, a striking jDortrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, which was afterwards reproduced in lithog- 
raphy. Early copies of this print are now very 
scarce. The late William Scott Douglas, a biog- 
rapher of Burns who, under the title of Modern 
Athenians, edited in 1882 a new and extended 
edition of Crombie’s portraits, says that Ettle 
is known of the artist, who died in 1847, nor 
has any scraj) of writing or correspondence been 
brought to light. These letters hate, therefore, 
some Ettle interest as the only known specimens 
of the writer’s correspondence, and are also of 
some importance as referring to the death of the 
elder Blackwood, the founder of the 'well-known 
publishing-house. The writer also mentions that 
portraits of Dr Moir (‘Delta’) and Sir David 
Brewster were then in progress. These portraits 
may stiE be in existence, but do not appear to 
have been reproduced. At any rate they are not 
included in the last edition of Modern Athenians. 

B. W. CuoiiBiE to Eobeet Chambers. 

‘Edinburgh, Dec. 21, 1844. 

‘ My bear Sir, — Along vdtli the copy of my 
group which you were so kind as to order, will 
you do me the favour to accept of a coi)y as a 


trifling gift and as a very small return for the 
many obligations under which you have laid me? 
I would have sent you a copy before this, but 
the best impressions in lithography don’t come 
out at first, and I have waited till I could select 
two of the best I could find. I shall be very 
happy if you approve of Part I. in regard to the 
resemblances and the style of the thing generally, 
and I will probably trouble you with a call to 
have 3 ^our opinion personally. I have told the 
bearer to take the 2 H’oofs' to your house in Lyne- 
doch Place, in case you 2 >refer that they should 
be left there. — Yours very truly and obliged, 

‘B. W. Crombie.’ 

The SAiiiE to the Same. 

‘March 12, 1845. 

‘My dear Sir, — I should ere this liave ac- 
knowledged your two very kind letters of in- 
troduction to Sir David Brewster and Bishop 
Eussell, and also the favourable answer of the 
former addressed to yourself wliich you were so 
kind as to send me enclosed. 

‘I am glad Sir David has no objection to sit, 
and it remains for me to decide wfliether I shall 
wait till he comes to Edinburgh in J\lay, or wait 
on him at St Andrews. As to the collotypes he 
mentions, I don’t believe they would be of much 
service to me in , a 2 )rohle Ekeness, unless it was 
to famEiarise me with the character. In my 
letter to Sir David I said to him that in case he 
should not intend being in Edinburgh soon, I 
should be happy to wait on him at St Andrews 
when the season was a little further advanced. 

‘ I have not j^et heard from Bishop Eussell, but 
hope to have a favourable answer. 

‘I had another sitting from Dr Moir, but it 
was a very short one. He sent me word on the 
morning that xioor Mr Blackwood died that he 
would be with me that day at twelve, but found 
that he could not leave old Mrs Blackwood, 
whom he. went to visit under such 2 )ainful cir- 
cumstances, so that it was -past one before he 
reached my q^uarters, and his time was then very 
limited ; but he is quite ready to give me 
another sitting whenever he can find time. I 
have found him veiy kind and obliging. — Ever 
yours truly and obliged, B. W. Crombie. 

‘16 Pitt St., Edinburgh.’ 

About 1850, in reference to some of the early 
contributors to Punch, Dr Chambers remarks 
that ‘ Douglas Jerrold is now the qDrince of mts 
in England. No man says such brilliant things. 
When Miss Martineau, in connectictn with a Dr 
Atkinson, published an unfortunate mesmeric 
work of an atheistical character, and some one 
described it in a comqoany where Jerrold was, the 
vat said, “ Oh, then, I see how it is. There is no 
God, and Harriet Martineau is His projohet.” 

‘ Mark Lemon jDublished a voluihe of miscel- 
lanies under the title of Prose and Verse, hy M. L, 
This Jerrold called “Prose and Worsed^ 
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Mt was intimated that a Puseyite lady was' 
exercising sucli an influence on Mr Thackeray 
that some feared she might Romanise him. “I 
would recommend her to begin with his nose,” 
said Jerrold, this feature being rather, iro]) ijeu 
2 )rononc^ in the novelist. 

‘Jerrold, sitting with George Henry Lewes and 
Heraud — the latter a poet a good deal laughed at, 
and something of a bore — was asked by Lewes, 
“Have you ever seen Heraud’s Descent into RellV' 
“No, but I should like to,” said Jerrold. 

‘ Peter Cunningham was telling one evening 
where he had been dining and what he got. 
‘AYe had a thing I never saw before — a soup 
made of calves’ tails.” “ Extremes meet,” was 
Jerrold’s remark. He had a theory that women 
rather like to have their husbands stay out late 
occasionally. “ It gives them a wrong.” ’ 

Dr Chambers informs us that at this time (1850) 
Dickens was making three and four thousand a 
year. Thackeray was living at the rate of fourteen 
hundred pounds per amuun, and Mark Lemon 
proposed taking a house at one hundred and 
fifteen pounds a year. The Punch men about 
this time gave a dinner to their publisher, Mr 
Evans, of Bradbury & Evans, at Richmond, Avhere 
the price per head for the dinner was two pounds 
eleven shillings. "VYe also learn that at their • 
ordinary dinners the iDort wine cost nine shillings 
and sixpence per bottle. No doubt that mysterious 
body, the present Punch staff, is equally hospitable 
to its publishers and generous to itself as were 
its forebears of fifty years ago. 

^Feh. 28, 1852. — Mr Kingston was in early life 
the intimate friend of Southey and Coleridge at 
Bristol. They were then extremely" poor and very 
revolutionary. Though of a different political 
complexion himself, he suffered in public estima- 
tion by the acquaintance. He ceased to be the 
friend of Southey at the time of his turning 
his coat ; but he retains the highest opinion of 
the personal goodness of the Laureate — a man of 
the purest life, of the most extraordinary kind- 
ness towards his suffering relations, of singular 
industry ; in short, no personal virtue wanting. 
Mr Kingston describes Coleridge as first appearing 
before him in a guise much like that of a com- 
mon vagrant or crossing - sAveeper, having just 
arrNed from a pedestrian excursion in Wales. 
He has a strong impression of the intensely 
poetical nature of Coleridge, and of the glowing 
riches of his conversation. AYordsAA^orth, Avhom 
he did not know personally, he regards as 
mechanically a poet in comparison Avith the natural 
afflatus divinior of Coleridge. Byron a black- 
guard ! . . . 

‘ Lord Ashburton, in conA^ersing Avith me at 
Sir James Clarke’s, suggested a reason for the 
cold, formal manners of English serA’-ants, AAdiich 
had struck him Avhen he Avas himself a subaltern 
of office under Lord Ripon ; being then a young 
man, I presiune, and not come to his title. He 


said AAdieii he came into the room of one of his 
superiors, as Lord Ripon, he observed great for- 
mality, that he might x^rotect himself from being 
treated over familiarly in his turn. He thinks 
the English servants have a similar ideAV. It is 
a defensiA^e measure. 

^ Dec. 5, 1852. — Mr Fields, the American j)ub- 
lisher, Avdien lately in Edinburgh, told an amusing 
story of a meeting of the congregation connected 
Avitli one of the churches in no-matter-Avhat toAAm 
of the Union, to deliberate about a subscrix)tion 
for getting up a lightning-conductor on their 
X)lace of Avorship. After many individuals had 
discussed the matter in all its commonplace 
bearings, a German got up and said something to 
this effect : “ Our church is called God Almighty’s 
house. If He chuse to dunder on His oaaui 
house, let Him dunder. It is His business. I 
Avon’t giA^e a cent.” 

‘1853. — Sir Adam Ferguson, AA^ho lately visited 
me, full of life and glee, remembers sitting at 
the knee of David Hume and receiving x>resents 
of sAveetmeats from him. He speaks in lively 
terms of the amiable, good-natured look of the 
philo3ox)her, and thinks it has never been done 
justice to in any of his portraits. Sir Adam AA^as 
the intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott from 
boyhood to the end of his days. He Avas the 
means of Scott seeing Burns, for he took Scott 
to his father’s house on the night when the 
insx)ired xffoughman Avas there in 1787. YTieii 
Ave connect Sir Adam’s life AAuth that of his 
father, Dr Adam Ferguson, our minds are taken 
far back into the last century. He one day 
XDointed out Brunstane House, near Musselburgh, 
to me, AAUth the remark that his father had 
acted as secretary to Lord Justice-Clerk Milton 
there in 1742. Milton AA^as sous-ministre for 
Scotland under the Walpole administration. Such 
circumstances must necessarily be very rare. 
Sir Adam Ferguson describes a shooting ramble 
he had one day on the high groimds near 
Galashiels Avith Sir Walter Scott. It Avas an ex- 
ceedingly Avindy day, and Scott had like to be 
bloAvn from his pony. Coming to a lonely farm- 
house in a very exposed situation, they Avent up 
to it, but could get no admission. At length a 
female Amice AAas heard AAuthin, and Ferguson 
called out, “YTiat’s come of the men?” “OIi, 
they’re a’ aAAa’ o’er to Windy doors” (a real x>lace 
so named). “I think they might liaAm been con- 
tent aaT their a in doors,” said Scott in his drcB, 
dry AA^ay as he turned his pony’s head. 

‘Calling one day at Huntlyburn, and obserAuug 
a fine honeysuckle in full blossom OAmr the door, 
he congratulated Miss Ferguson on its ax^jDearance. 
She s^Doke of it as trumpet honeysucJcle. “Weel,” 
said Scott, “ ye ’ll never come out o’ your ain 
door AAuthout a fiourish o’ trumpets ! ” ’ 

We may here mention for the benefit of the 
reader that the Amnerable Sir Adam Ferguson 
died in December 1855. The Avriter is so fortu- 
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nate as to possess tlie gold-mounted snuff-box 
presented by Sir Walter Scott to Sir Adam in 
1818, bearing an inscription to that effect. He 
bas also in liis possession a portrait of Sir 
Adam as lie sat listening to Mrs Robert 
Cliambers plajdng the liarmoiiium, sketched on 
November 18, 1854, six weeks before bis death. 
Sir Adam and Robert Chambers were frequent 
correspondents, but none of the letters remaining 
in my ^^ossession is of sufficient general interest 
to merit publication. 

The following letter from John Bright, with 
which we close these memoranda, was written 
before the Ractory Act came into operation, and 
refers to a series of articles in Chamberses Journal 
on the housing of the working-classes : 

‘My dear Sir, — I have your kind note and 


the copy of the forthcoming number of your 
Journal. The facts stated are important, and I 
will make use of them on Wednesday next in 
the debate on the Eactories Bill. 

‘Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey are 
doing all the mischief in this question. They got 
into the mire in 1844, and now they cannot get 
out of it. 

‘ Peel and Graham know more of economical 
principles than our present Ministers, and truth 
in these principles is far more essential to a 
nation than all the benevolence that was ever 
dreamed of in legislation. I am much obliged 
for your information, and very sincerely yours, 

‘John Bright. 

‘llOBERT Chambers, Esq.* 

C. E. S. Chambers. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE ^SILYER BELL.’ 

IN EIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 


i j T on a bitterly cold, frosty 

evening that we arrived at the 
“Silber Glocke” at Tubingen, a 
post-house celebrated for its, 
white wines and pancakes. The 
proprietor was a model landlord, 
who did everything to make his guests comfort- 
able. Strasburg was not fifteen leagues off — our 
journey, we considered, was now ended — so you 
can judge what higli spirits we were in. The 
landlord, who remembered that we had put u^:) 
there before, welcomed us warmly ; and the 
pretty face of Gretchen the chambermaid — who 
reminded me of Catharine, and vdiose beauty had 
induced me to give her a memento three times 
as much as I should have done had she been 
plain — ^l^eamed with pleasure when she sa-w us. 
I was shown \xp to the best room immediate!}' 
over- the porch in the centre of the house, the 
miller having the next one on my right. It' v^as 
a small inn, with only three rooms overlooking 
the street, though there were wings at the side. 
I mention these particulars that you may under- 
stand better what followed. 

‘I was in my room when I -was startled by a 
post-chaise tearing up. I thought some couple 
had eloped by the manner it stopped, and looked 
out to see what was the matter. 

‘ “ Here, I say ! ” shouted a voice to the ostler, 
which I recognised as that of the little Jew I 
had seen at Augsburg, “has a young fair-haired 
fellow and a middle-aged man from Augsburg 
arrived here to-night ? ” 

‘ On the man answering in the affirmative, the 
Israelite, with the same hulking man I had seen 
before, quickly descended. 

‘ “ Ma foi I we are in for it now,'^ I muttered, 
and I went to inform the miller. I had not 
given him credit for much courage, but I did 


not think he would have been so alarmed as he 
was. 

‘“Let’s have the horses out again and make 
for Strasburg,” he said nervously. “AA mein 
Gott I whatever shall we do ? ” 

‘I saw at once I must rely on myself. 

“‘Listen to me,” I said savagely. “We are in 
this dilemma through your babbling, and we 
shall only get out of it by keeping our heads. 
We should gain nothing by going. It would 
excite suspicion, and of course these men could 
and would follow. It’s not those two rogues I 
fear so much as the police. Suppose they did 
follow us, and I shot them both. I should have 
to answer many awkward questions. I should be 
searclied, everything would come out, and I 
should lose all. I cannot tell what they really 
know ; but they must know something, or they 
would not come after us. If I wounded them, 
out of spite they would inform the police. No; 
we must be guided entirely by circumstances. 
Leave everything to me.” 

‘I had gone into the miller’s room, and now 
returned to my own. The two men had come 
up and taken the chamber on my left. The 
walls were very thin, and I could easily hear 
them speaking, thongli they spoke in a low tone. 

‘“We have got those two fellows at last,” said 
the little Jew. “It’s our last chance, too; they 
would have been in France by to-morrow.” 

“‘Yes, Moses, you are a clever boy. What- 
ever they have got, it must be worth somethiug, 
or they would not have travelled at such a pace.” 

“‘I will just try that door,” said his com- 
jpanion, and as he spoke he gently tried to ox^en 
it. “No, it is locked from the other side,” he 
continued. “IWien we see them safely at the 
supper-table, I will come uj) and see to that. I 
understand locks.” 
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H had been standing still all this time, and I 
remained so till they went down, and very soon 
we followed them, having taken very good care 
to place everything of value in oiir pockets. The 
two rogues had evidently agreed to be very 
agreeable, for when we entered the salle a manger^ 
where they were seated at a long table with 
several other guests, they both rose when they 
saw^ us. 

‘ '' I think,” said Moses, with a smile in his 
cunning, snake-like eyes, “ we met at Augsburg 
—did we not?” 

‘How, I had meant to be very cautious and 
jDut a bridle on my tongue, but this was more 
than I could stand. 

‘ “ MTio are you ? ” I said sharply, looking 
him straight in the face, so that he cowered 
before my glance. “Do you think I remember 
all the blackguard jail-birds I may hapjDen to 
come across at an inn?” Glaring at me, the 
fellows remained speechless for a moment. “ Yes,” 
I added, becoming reckless and wishing to finish 
the affair, “I wonder the landlord allows two 
such rogues as you are to come to the house.” 

‘The guests, thinking a quarrel would en.sue, 
rose from their seats, and the landlord rushed 
between us and begged us not to fight. 

‘ “ Do not trouble yourself on that score, my 
good man,’* I said, with a sneer, for I had taken 
their measure by this time. “Cowards of that 
sort do not fight. They are more at home, 
I should say, at robbing the dead on a battle- 
field.” 

‘Without having the slightest susj)icion at that 
moment who the smaller man was, it was evident 
that my random shot went home. He turned as 
white as a sheet, and, slinking away, he and 
his friend went on with their meal. 

‘ As I knew he would, on some excuse or 
other, while we were having our meal, Moses 
slipped upstairs. The miller and I sat smoking 
for some little time after supper, and then 
retired, leaving the little Jew and the red-haired 
man, whose name Avas Gluckstein, playing 
dominoes. 

‘As I expected, I found the lock of my door 
had been tampered with, and the key removed 
to the other side. It Avould have been easy 
for me to call the landlord and draAV his 
attention to this,. but I kneAv I should only be 
putting off the evil time. So I quickly made 
my plans, and resolved to carry them out, come 
AAdiat might. 

‘The door Avas near the AvindoAA^, and had it 
been pushed Avide open Avould haAm touched my 
bed. With the help of the miller I moved a 
small chest of drawers and placed it at such an 
angle that, Avhen the door Avas opened, a man 
could just squeeze through. Ketzler had a stick 
that Avas a regular bludgeon, and I meant to gwe 
my inquisitive visitor such a taste of its AA*eight 
as Avould keep him from getting much farther. 


‘“I don’t suppose I shall Avant your help,” I 
remarked to my companion ; “ but I might, so 
you must sleep in this room.” 

‘ There Avere tAvo beds in the chamber ; but, 
fearing he might go to sleep if he got into one, 
I made him settle himself doAvn in an arm-chair, 
giAung him plenty of coimsel apropos of keeping 
silent, and, above all, not to go to sleep. 

‘We had just finished our arrangements Avhen 
I heard a slight tap at our door and a light 
footstep scurrying aAvay ; and, looking doAvn, I 
saAV that a small piece of paper had been passed 
underneath it, Avith the single Avord 
Avritten on it. Though, of course, this neAVS Avas 
luckily superfluous, still I Avas grateful for the 
Avarning, A\diich I kneAV came from the pretty 
chambermaid. The money I had given her had 
indeed not been Avasted ; but I resoWed on the 
folloAving morning, if all Avent Avell, that she 
should haA^e a present that Avould be really Avorth 
haAdng. A feAV minutes later the tAvo scamps 
came upstairs. 

‘“Well, Gluckie,” said the little JeAv in a pur- 
posely high tone, “I am tired. I reckon I shall 
sleep Avell to-night.” 

“‘Yes; it’s hard AAmrk traAmlling. I shall Avant 
a good night’s rest too,” responded his companion. 
And then they commenced AAmlking about as 
though they Avere undressing. I also did the 
same, and threAv my boots out with a clatter. 

‘Soon all Avas silent. It Avas freezing outside, 
and the bitter cold north Avind made the old 
sign-board outside the AvindoAV creak on its hinges. 
The full moon — for I had draAvn the curtains to 
see better — shone brightly, and made the room 
almost as light as day. 

‘“He’s asleejD iioav,” Avhispered Gluckstein. 

‘ “ Yes ; but Ave must Avait some time yet. I 
can hear 2}eople about overhead. Fancy that 
Adllain remembering me after all this time. He 
must be the brute that shot x^oor Iky at Leii^zig. 
You remember I told you all about that. You 
knoAv he Avoimded me slightly at the same time ; 
but I 2)retended to be dead, and that is hoAV 
I heard about that treasure, though I could not 
folloAv exactly all they said ; but Avhen that fool 
blabbed at Augsburg I -put the tAVo things 
together, for I remembered the young one’s 
Amice. I haAm not forgotten Avhat he did that 
night ; but I guess Ave shall be quits Amry soon.” 

‘To jDass the time, the tAvo men, after they had 
had some drink, began to 2 >l^y cards. The red- 
haired one Avas eAudently losing, and, becoming 
excited, began to SAvear. 

‘ “ Sh — sh — sh ! ” Avhis2)ered Moses. “ What do 
a feAV thalers matter, you fool?” 

‘“Well, 2)^ss the schnapps, I say.” 

‘ “ No, no ; you haAm had enough,” said the 
other in an excited AAdiisjDer. 

‘ “ I tell you I Avill liaAm some ; ” and to pacify 
him Moses eAudently alloAved him to get posses- 
sion of the bottle. 
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‘Ill spite of a lieav}' fur coat, I found it 
very cold waiting. Suddenly the clock struck 
midnight. As it did so, to my unutterable 
disgust, the miller actually commenced to snore. 
And what snoring ! I never in all my life 
heard anything like it. . He began with a few 
deep, steady grunts, and these grunts gradually 
soared up till they became sharp staccato, jerky 
squeaks. I hardly knew whether to laugh or 
swear. Oh, the irony of it ! There, with the 
moonlight shining full upon him, proj^ped up 
with jiillows, and vdth his mouth vdde open, sat 
the cause of all the trouble, perfectly happy and 
imconscious of the danger before us. As I sat 
on the bed, it was only by biting m}^ lips 
and clenching my fists that I could prevent 
myself from getting up and kicking him off his 
chair. 

‘ It was not likely that this unearthly noise 
could escape the two confederates. 

‘ “ Hark ! ” said Gluckstein ; “ there is no doubt 
about his being asleej^.” 

‘“Ho; but that sounds like the old one. It^s 
that deuced hussar we have got to settle with. 
I cannot understand it. They said he was in 
the middle room ; but, anyway, take off your 
boots ; it is time we commenced business. How, 
Gluckie,” he continued in a coaxing tone, “you 
know what you have got to do. You simply go 
in as lightly as possible and search his clotlies, 
and bring out any bag you can get. He is fast 
asleep ; there is nothing to fear.” 

‘ There was not the least doubt, though the 
red-haired fellow had had quite enough sclinaiops, 
which his friend had probably allowed him to 
have to keep up his courage, that, now the time 
was coming to carry out their scheme, he did 
not seem cpiite so anxious to proceed with it. 

‘“Gluckie! Yes, Moses, it’s always Gluckie 
when there’s any dirty work to be done. You 
go in 3'mirself ; you’re smaller and lighter than 
I am. If that fellow wakes up there will l)e the 
Leipzig business over again.” 

‘“Ho, there won’t. Here’s a knife. If 3^011 
prefer it, settle him quietly as he slee23S ; we 
shall be across the frontier long before it is found 
out. How, be a good bo}^, and go on.” 

‘You can understand my feelings as I heard 
this calm arrangement for my benefit. But it 
did not trouble me much. On the contrary, as I 
v/as in for it, I rather liked the excitement of 
the affair, and only feared the villains would 
escape. 

‘“Just wait a moment,” said Moses; “we may 
as well have the side window open. You see, 
we can easily slide down the stable roof.” 

‘ Wliile he was speaking I raised mj^self 

up, hardly drawing my breath, and standing 
with one foot on the bed and one on the 

chest of drawers, I waited for the man to 

enter. The well-greased handle turned without a 
sound ; the door slowly opened ; but, to the sur- 


2)rise of the two rogues, it did not, of cour.se, go 
veiy far back. 

‘“Go on,” whispered the JeAv hurriedly as the 
other continued to -push it ; but, finding it would 
go no farther, he squeezed himself through into 
the corner b}' the window which I had left on 
jDurpose. Before he could realise where he was 
in}' bludgeon came down with terrific force and 
accurac}" on his forehead, and he fell in a heap, 
like a bullock under the axe ; but I, losiug my 
balance, came to the ground also. 

‘ Then what a scene followed. The miller’s 
stentorian snores suddenl}^ ceased. ComjDletel}^ 
losing his head with fright, he rushed to the 
door shouting, “ Murder, murder 1 ” as loud as 
ever he could. This soon brought down the 
landlord, his wife, and the servants. 

‘“Yours is a resjiectable house indeed,” I 
shouted angril}^ to the former, to the 

prostrate form of the ruffian tying in a jiool 
of blood with the knife still in his hand. 

‘ “ All I ” , he cried, thinking the fellow was 
dead. “I am ruined. I am ruined. lYhat a 
name my house will get I ” 

‘ Of course it was to ni}’- interest to keep the 
affair as quiet as jiossible. I did not want the 
2iolice to a^ipear on the scene, and bending 
down, was greatty relieved to find the man still 
breathing. 

“‘He is not dead,” I said to the host. 

‘ “ Say it ’s a fit,” said his quick-witted wife, 
for, hearing the commotion, some of the jieojile 
in the house were making anxious inquiries and 
crowding the passages in a half-dressed state. 

‘Locking them out, we got the thief on to his 
bed and floured brandy down his throat ; but for 
all that he remained unconscious for several 
hours. As for his comjianion, he had quickty 
grasped the situation and disaxqieared through 
the ojien window. 

‘Little knowing my real motives, the landlord 
was dee^ity grateful to me for the cool and 
considerate wa}' I took the whole occurrence. He 
would not hear of my 2)a}dng the bill. I said 
nothing to the ^^ratt}’’ Gretchen ; but, wrajiped iqi 
in the very piece of jia^ier that I knew from her 
manner she had ^^assed under the door, I gave 
her a souvenir that made her bright eyes 
sjiarkle. 

‘With tridy light hearts, very earty the next 
morning we set off for Strasburg ; and as the 
short day was dravdng to a close we saw across 
the snow-clad 2>lain the single siiire-of the great 
Minster. We were soon over the bridge at Keld, 
and then we found ourselves once more in our 
native land, and a short drive brought us within 
the fortifications. 

‘Hever had the dear old town, with its quaint 
towers and gables, looked more welcome to ni}’’ 
e}^es. The great Christmas market wliich had 
been held that da}^ was over. Banners with 
wra2)pers uj) to their chins, and with carts full 
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^ of iDresents and toys for the little ones, were 

liurrjdng off to their homes in the mountains. 

Children, who had not yet got tired of the snow, 
were ha\dng their last throw ere their mothers 
called them in. From behind the cosy red cur- 
tains of the taverns came snatches of songs and 
laughter ; for was not Christmas coming, when all 
the world would be gay, and even the poorest 
would have plenty to eat? 

-■ ‘ Passing up the narrow streets, we got into the 
Grosse Strasse, where the miller alighted to go 
and find his brother ; while I went on to the 
“Eothes Haus” in the Kleber Platz to order 
supper, which I resolved should be a good one, 
as Frederick Ketzler had treated me like a 
prince before we left for Linz. 

‘ Ah, what a supper was that ! It makes my 
mouth water even now as I think of it. What 
trout, what a goose, and what an omelette, to 
say nothing of a Strasburg pie and a Bavarois ! 

The wines, too, were of wonderful quality ; 
though as far as I was concerned I only took a 
little hock, for the valuables I carried made 
me cautious. But my two lively companions 
were under no fears on that score, and as I 
gave them carte blanche^ they emptied seven 
bottles between them of champagne and bur- 
gundy. 


LIFE IN A CONYIOT PRISON. 

By ak Inmate. 

PART II. — PARKHURST. 

be dragged out by the hair of their heads, as 
S23ace is lacking for a more dignified and cere- 
monious introduction. 

It was not until I had comjDleted five months 
of my sentence of three years’ jDenal seiudtude 
that I was brought into contact with a 2)i‘isoner 
worthy of j)^ii’ticular notice ; but he was one of 
the most singular characters it was ever my lot 

to associate with. His name was E . He was 

a yoimg man of good famil}^, fair education, and 
independent means, and there was no excuse or 
exjDlanation, except insanity, for the outrageous 
freak — namely, an offence under the Explosives 
Act — which resulted in his trial at the Newing- 
ton Sessions and sentence to seven years’ penal 
servitude. 

For a long time the police of South London 
were at their vdts’-end to discover the j^erpetrator 
of a new ‘gunpowder plot.’ Now and again 
exjDlosions would occur ; but no clue could be 
obtained sufficiently clear to set the machinery 
of the Criminal Investigation Department'' in 
motion against any particLilar individuals, and 
the whole circumstances remained envelojaed in 
mystery. 

Some time in February 1897, however, an 


SHOET time ago I had an inter- 
view with a 'gentleman — formerly 
a member of the House of Commons, 
and respected by hon. members on 
both sides of the House— whose 
knowledge of English convict life 
is varied and wide. After discussing the plan of 
a work on the ^^i^Eon service on which I am 
at j)resent engaged, that gentleman remarked : 
‘Dishonest criticism of this de^oartment of the 
pubhc service has made the task difficult for 
you. The jDublic generally are all but indifferent 
to the details of 2 )rison life ; but reminiscences 
of notable criminals will be gladly welcomed. You 
should, therefore, enliven your work as much as 
possible with illustrations of individual character.’ 
Believing this to be sound doctrine, I shall omit 
all diy details of 2 )i*ison life, and describe only 
incidents and individual characters. ' 

In doing this I am confronted with a great 
difficulty : I never could discharge the functions 
of a master of ceremonies satisfactorily ; and as 
I am cribbed, cabined, and confined within rather 
narrow limits, and my show is a very big 
one, I can only trot out a few of my princijDal 
lions. Further, even these few must, so to sj^eak, 



‘Throwing on the logs, we drew our chairs 
round the blazing fire and commenced to smoke. 
The maltster said that the house was famous 
for some old schiedam — no one knew the age 
of it — so two bottles were brought up. The 
brothers had both carried their vine well, but 
this was more than even the}^ could manage ; 
and I, as a slight observer of human nature, 
was greatly amused to see the different way this 
IDOwerful sjnrit affected them. The miller became 
simply uproarious, shouting drinking-songs at the 
top of his voice. To my surinise, however, it 
was just the reverse with the maltster. His 
conduct showed there was a strain of sentiment 
within him which I had not expected in such a 
shrewd, matter-of-fact man. He became perfectly 
maudlin, talking of the hajD^^y? innocent days 
of his boyhood, when he chased the butterflies 
among the hills, and of his never-to-be-forgotten 
wife who had died years ago. YTien he had 
juH finished the bottle he slipped off his chair, 
and would have fallen against the stove had I 
not x^revented him. 

‘Karl rushed to help me, but he could not 
keep his balance, and fell too. However, with 
the help of the waiter, after I had iffaced 
Frederick on a sofa, I got him upstairs, and put 
him to bed with his clothes on. 
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attempt was made to blow up the local post- 
office at New Cross ; and this also might ha^m 
gone unpunished but for the receipt of an 
anonymous letter to the postmaster, urritten by 
a man who admitted the offence but defied the 
police to discover him. The police, however, did 
find him. They traced the incriminatory epistle 

to the young man R ; and after a veiy 

interesting trial, during which the plea of 
insanity was raised, but discounted by Dr Savage 
of the Home Office, the culprit was found guilty. 

R was my comixignon de voyage from the 

local jail (Chelmsford) to the convict prison at 
Parkhurst ; and as we sat opposite each other 
and conversed freely, I thought then, and I still 
-think, that the man was not in his right mind. 
At any rate, although his remarks were coherent 
nnd at times very intelligent, I have never seen 
a human being cut a more vnetched and grotesque 
•figure. I was requested at the time to make a 
report as to this and two other prisoners then 
(and now) imder sentence ; and the following is, 
as near as possible, a copy of that report : 

R has three ' distinctive marks and pecu- 

Rarities^ (to use an official ^Dhrase) — to wit, utter 
^disregard of personal appearance, an unaccountable 
-aversion to every kind of animal food, and a 
Micawber-like faith that ^ something will turn up ’ 
and deliver him from limbo to-morrow or next 
■day. 

I have over and over again seen prison warders 

call poor R to book for the slip>shod style of 

donning his garments so characteristic of him ; 
•and, had they not strapped them iip on more 
than one occasion, to my knowledge, his inexpres- 
sibles would have dropped off on the de- 
ground. As to his aversion to meat, souj), &c., it 
was simply a fad ; but it was a fad which he 
paid a big price for indulging. Five da3^s out 
of the seven the prison dinners consist of meat or 

soup, and on these days R always returned 

his dinner untasted. Of course, he was not 
allowed anything in lieu of the meals so returned, 
nnd the consequence was that he was ahva^’S in a 
■state of chronic hunger. 

‘ Wli}^ don’t jQw eat jowx dinners, R ? ’ I 

■said to him one day. 

‘Can’t, really. Never could eat meat or soup 
an my life.’ 

‘ But wh}^ ? Are ^mu a vegetarian ? ’ 

^ No, only I never did ; and as they don’t ghm 
me a substitute for things I can’t eat, it is plain 
that the authorities are starving me.’ 

‘It strikes me, old man, that you are starving 
yourself,’ I replied. 

However, R — - would not have this at all — 
he would not even listen to me ; and so the 
abstention went on ; and when I last saw him, 
shortly before my release, he had become quite 
pale and emaciated. 

. As to his marvellous credulity (I quote from a 
note made in the prison at the time), ‘I am 


afraid that I have been a factor in producing it. 
One could not help i^itying the fellow — first, 
because it is quite clear that he has been the 
dupe of an organised conspiracy, the victim of a 
group of hare-l)rained and unscrupulous fanatics 
who simply made a tool of him ; and, secondly, 
because I believe that the authorities, are alto- 
gether wrong in subjecting a man under the 
influence of hallucinations to all the horrors of a 
penal regimen wliich has been described by Sir 
Edmund Du Cane — the man most responsible for 
it — as “imi^osing upon all under it an artificial 
state of existence opposed to that which nature 
points out as the condition of mental, moral, and 
ph^^sical health.” ’ 

R was only a harmless ‘ crank ’ in the 

2)rison ; but we had cranks there who were by no 
means harmless. T was one of these. Under- 

going fifteen 3- ears’ j)enal servitude for an assault 
upon his superior officer in the arm3q he was 
one of the most outrageous characters we had at 
Parkhurst. He exhibited his homicidal tendencies 
more than once in attacks on me and on other 
prisoners, and came perilousl3^ near killing a 
13rison warder named M‘Mahon. . He tried to 
throw the warder over the rails in one of the 
halls ; and had lie succeeded in this attempt 
the officer would doubtless have been killed, and 

T would have given Billington a job. As it 

was, the attempt failed through the timely inter- 
vention of other prisoners, and T was punished 

according to the Rules and Regulations. It does 
not, I believe, necessarily follow that a jnan having 
a homicidal tendency must also have a suicidal 
tendenc3^, but in this case the sequel pointed in 

that direction. At an3^ rate, T committed 

suicide shortl3^ after my discharge and before he 
had completed three 3’ears of his sentence. 

Two other cases of suicide occurred at Park- 
hurst during my sojourn. The first, on 21st 
February 1898, was that of an elderl3^ man named 

,M j who was undergoing the terrible sentence 

of penal servitude for life, for, I believe, the 
attempted murder of his wife. As the woman 

subsequently recover, ed, j)robably M ’s sentence 

would have been reduced ; but on hearing some 
ill reports of his wife from the outside he hanged 
himself in his cell, where he was found dead l>y 
the warders when they unlocked the doors in the 

morning. Some fellow-j^risoners heard M 

comi^lain of ill-treatment b3’' the medical officers, 
but I do not think there were an3" grounds for 
this complaint. 

Within six weeks of M ’s death another 

life-sentenced man named F threw himself 

from the top landing of ‘A’ hall, a distance of 
more than forty feet from the ground ,* and, 
alighting on his head, he was almost instantl3^ 
killed. A sad feature of this case was that this 
hapless man had completed seventeen of the 
twenty years A\diich all life-sentenced y)risoners 
must serve before release on license ; so that he 
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had only a comparatively short time to remain 
in durance. Wliat sj^ecial circumstance may have 
imj)elled him to commit this act of self-murder 
I cannot say. My theory of his suicide is em- 
' bodied in this plain statement of fact f I have 
never known a single instance in Avhich a prisoner’s 
mental faculties have survived seAmnteen con- 
secutive years’ penal servitude in an English prison. 
I have known many who have undergone this 
punishment, but in each case it was admitted 
that the convict’s mind was unhinged — a fact ver}^ 
symptomatic. 

It was within a few months of the tragic death 

of F that I first heard that we had a certain 

scion of nobility in our midst ; and, of course, 
speculation was rife as to the identit}^ of this 
aristocratic convict. ^Who is he?’ ‘YHiat can 
he have done?’ ‘How long has he got?’ Such 
were the burning c^uestions of the hour. Un- 
like other questions burning very fiercely at 
this moment, these were sjoeedily solved. Our 
distinguished fellow-sinner was, presumably on 
medical grounds, located in ‘B’ ward of the 
infirmary on his first arriving at the prison ; 
and he was still in the same infirmary ward when 
I left the prison the following year. The first 
time I caught sight of the ‘noble lord’ was early 
in November, when, having been seized with 
influenza, I was admitted into the hospital and 
was almost a next-door neighbour of his. How- 
ever, men may be next-door neighbours in a 
prison for a long time without even seeing each 
otlier, especially in the hospital wards ; and it 
was not until I had been there three weeks, and 
was almost convalescent, that my desire to see this 
mra avis was gratified, and then it was gratified 
to the full. I was going down the iron staircase 
leading from No. 4 to No. 3 landing, when I 
nearly tumbled over a tall, thin, active young 
fellow who was on his knees, with ,a bucket of 
water by his side, scrubbing away with might 
and main at the stairs, as though he had been a 
general servant all his days. Rising to allow me 
to pass down, he lifted up a fresh, intelligent, 
and rather good-looking face. Then, with a smile 
and a mutual ‘ Good-morning,’ I went on my way 
rejoicing. ‘I have met a real live lord who is 
not above doing a little work,’ was the note I 
made on returning to my cell. 

There was ‘much ado about nothing’ a short 
time ago, when certain 'wiseacres predicted all 
sorts of evils because, as they said, the prison 
authorities made an invidious distinction in their 
treatment of men of different social rank, and 
cited the case of this prisoner, who was, they 
asserted, pampered with mutton-chops, eggs and 
bacon, and bottled stout, while other prisoners 
were fed on water-gruel and brown bread.’ How- 
ever, to prevent hoodwinking of the public, 
or evil-speaking against the authorities when 
they ‘do the tiling that is lawful and right,’ it 
should be known that he fared no better in 


regard to diet than any other prisoner in the 
hospital and under medical treatment. The 
doctor has a free hand in such matters, and 
more than a dozen men, including the present 
writer, had, or could have had if they so 
willed it, much more luxurious dishes than any 
of those enumerated by the -wiseacres as evidence 
that this gentleman was ‘ pampered ’ by the 
powers that be. Further, it should be known 
that the real grievance is not that paltry distinc- 
tions are sometimes made between cattle and 
cattle, but that distinctions are not much more 
marked and much more comprehensive. To 
Cjuote the notes before referred to, which were 
made at the time and on the spot : ‘ YTiere a 
difference exists a distinction should be made, 
and, moreover, must be made if we are ever to 
come within measurable distance of a rational 
p>rison system.’ Before a parallel can be drawm 
between such men . as a peer and a poacher, 
the difference between the silver spoon and the 
wooden spoon must be adjusted. ‘He who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

To resume the story, or rather history : 
‘Milord’ may, as wiseacres and envious fellow- 
prisoners said, have ‘lived like a lord,’ but at 
any rate he w'orked like a working-man. Indeed, 
he was the only working-man in his party or 
gang. I have seen him repeatedly tackle jobs 
— such as digging, wheeling loaded barrows, and 
scrubbing passages — which some of the quack 
gentry and quack labourers have done their 
little utmost to slink . out of ; and on the 
very last occasion on which* I saw . his lord- 
shij) he was stretched out on all-fours on the 
to^D of a high wall, scraping away at a mass 
of snow which had fallen during the pre- 
vious night ; his fellow- workmen standing by, 
and doubtless enjoying the siglit of a lord at 
labour, but carefully abstaining from any par- 
ticipation in it. Young, agile, and api^arently 
in good condition, he cannot have suffered 
much 2 ^hysically or morally from his imj^rison- 
ment at Parkhurst— ;-socially, of course, he will ; 
but he is young enough to live down the 
stigma or ill-rei)ute of a criminal conviction. I 
hojDe that he may do so ; for, whatever his 
legal culjDability, he has, whilst ex 2 )iating his 
offence, shown himself to be not onl}^ a man but 
a gentleman. 

Although a fa^murite amongst the officials and 
the better class of xDrisoners, this prisoner was 
made a target at which Messrs Tag, Eag, and 
Bobtail loved to have a ‘ cock-shy.’ The heredi- 
tary animus between the su] 3 erior and the 
inferior in human character was ever showing 
itself ; and, next to Mr Jabez Balfour (with 
Avhom I shall have to deal in a future article), 
he was the best-abused man in the jnison. 
All sorts of rumours were current as to the 
nature of his lordshqys offence ; but, of course, 
not a man in the |)idson— except those favoured 
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few wliOj being possessed of cash, were able to buy 
almost anything they desired — knew the actual 
facts of the case. This; however, did not militate 
in the least against the excursive freaks of Lady 
Fancy, and accordingly' every conceivable sin was 
in turns imputed to his lordsliq). 

Personally, my mind was a complete blank on 
the subject ; and, as I always like to j)ut the 
best construction on all things, I tried to induce 
Messrs Tag, Rag, and Bobtail to susjDend their 
judgment until they should be in possession of 
the facts. However, as I always got into hot 
water on these occasions, and as I knew that the 
hostile feelings evinced by his critics could not 
have any prejudicial effect on the man himself, 
I finally gave up the idea of defending him. I 


retired from the case, in fact, ancb left the 
scum of the ^submerged tenth’ to out their 

impotent rage whenever and hov/ever they chose 
upon the star-bound head of the aristocratic con- 
vict. As a ^star’ man — that is, one under' first 
conviction — he was kept apart from the majority 
of the prisoners, and so could not hear one-half 
of the fine things said about him. Beyond this 
protective armour, however, he enjoyed no im- 
munities from the prison regimen not possessed 
by^ any other prisoner. Wliatever his besetting 
sin may^ be, or may have been, one thing is 
certain : he bfehaved himself properly^, expressed 
himself decently^, and, to quote another note 
made whilst in juxtaiDOsition with him, ^he was 
eveiy inch a lord.’ 


AKING-’S GAMBIT. 

AN ANARCHIST STORY. 

By E. E. Kellett, Author of A Corner in Slee]} and other Imx^ossihilities, Jetsam^ &c. 

PART I. 


We are but pieces of the game lie inlays, 

Here on this cliecker-boarcl of nights and days, 

Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 

And one by one back in the closet lays. 

SHALL now explain the one and 
only incident in my’’ life which 
needs explaining — the sole event 
in my placid existence which can 
be dignified with the name of an 
adventure, or about which clings 
the slightest association of mystery. Concealment, 
indeed, except with regard to the real object of 
my ‘combinations,’ has alway^s been repugnant to 
me ; and as for adventure, I have never willingly 
dared anything more serious than a voy^age to 
America or a few nights in Budapest. Excite- 
ment is bad for chess. Allow ymur brain to be 
upset, and you may^ overlook a mate in two. 

How to my^ narrative. In 1893, as you will 
remember, I became chamjiion of the world, 
defeating the holder, after a veiy tough contest, 
by ten games to eight, with several draws. I 
was immediately challenged for a return match, 
but circumstances hindered me from resjionding 
for some time. In the summer of 1897, however, 
all the preliminaries were arranged, and I was 
preparing to set out for Moscow, where the match 
was to be fought. I was in the best of health 
and spirits, and confident of retaining my title ; 
for, while I had improved since my last contest, 
my opponent had, perhaps, deteriorated. Before 
departing I played a iew exhibition games at 
Simpson’s, in which I showed clearly that I had 
lost none of my^ skill. 

On the evening of the 28t]i of August I gave 
the last of these exhibitions. It was, I remember, 
a blindfold performance, and I won nine of my^ 


ten games. The tenth I could also have won ; 
but to win it would have involved exposing a 
little combination which I intended to j)lay off 
on Leschevitsky in Moscow, and I therefore 
deliberately permitted my^ opponent to enjoy his 
little triumph. At twelve o’clock the last of my 
antagonists resigned, and I set off j)lacidly for 
my humble lodgings. I walked ; for chess-players, 
even the greatest, cannot afford small luxuries. 
Brains are not well j)aid in these days. There 
is more real thinking in one of my^ Evans’ 

Gambits than in ten novels of . But, then, 

what can you expect ? To succeed, you must be 
only’’ just superior to ymur fellows. 

I was walking gently on, thinking , out my 
little trap for Leschevitsky, dreaming, indeed, of 
anything rather than of politics and assassinations, 
when suddenly I noticed, that two men were 
walking close behind me. I confess it— I have 
no physical courage. Look at my^ size, if you 
wonder at it. There are some chess-players who 
are tall and strong, but they are not the greatest. 
I quickened my’’ pace, but the two men followed. 
My^ heart beat quickly^ — shall I own it? I ran, 
though violent exercise is not the kind of training 
in which I indulge before a gi*eat match. I find 
gentle walking sufficient. However, I did not 
get far. In ten strides the two men were up 
with me, and each, not ungently, seized an arm. 
Do ymu wonder that I was terrified ? I looked 
round for help), but no one was in sight. 

‘ Don’t be afraid,’ said one of my captors 
quietly^ ; ‘ come with us like a sensible man, and 
no harm will happen to y^ou. Resist,’ he added 
more sternly^, ‘and we shall know what to do.’ 

I ydelded to superior force, and accompanied 
them meekly enough ; so meekly^, indeed, that 
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tlioiigli we passed several policemen on our 
marcli I gave no sign. A warning compression 
of tlieir lingers on my arm, in fact, reminded me 
to remain quiet. After twenty minutes or so of 
ra^iid walking, we readied a house in a by-street. 
Here my companions knocked. The door was 
instantly opened, and after a few words in a 
language which I did not understand, the door- 
keeper ushered us upstairs into a room on the 
second floor. Here all my terror did not prevent 
my instant perception that I had fallen into the 
hands of Nihilists, Anarchists, or some other 
secret society ; for round a long table were 
gathered some twenty men, iqion whose faces was 
stamped the unmistakable mark of des2ieration 
and crime, while there was also not wanting that 
indefinable look of su]Deriority and dignity which 
shoAved that they Avere not ordinary criminals. 
At the head of the table sat an elderly maii AAdio 
might eA^en, in other circumstances, haA'e been 
called venerable, so regal and commanding Avas 
his aspect, and so aAve-inspiring his voice. 

To this aged Ehadamanthus my tAVo ca 2 )tors 
introduced me, in a feAV AA^ords AAdiich I guessed 
to be Eussian ; indeed, some of them, from my 
cosmopolitan Avay of life, I Avas able eA^en to 
understand : they Avere not comj^limentary to me. 
I gathered that the miscreants fancied they had 
got hold of a 2)Oor jDoltroon, on AA^hom it Avould 
not be hard to imjDose their commands. The 
president seemed rapidly to gras^) the situation, 
and then turned to me. He sjDoke in English,, 
in Avhich there Avas but the slightest trace of a 
foreign accent to be detected. 

‘Your name is Cohen he said interrogatively. 
‘It is,^ I rejdied. 

‘AJewr 

‘ Yes ; but my family has been in England for 
■ a century or more.^ 

‘You are a chess-player?^ 

I drew myself \xp proudly. ‘ I am,’ I ansAvered. 
‘Most iDeo^de are aAvare of that fact.’ 

‘ And you are the chamjDion of the Avorld ? ’ he 
Avent on. 

‘Eor the last three or four years I haAve 
enjoyed that distinction.’ 

‘And you are going to Moscoav at the end of 
this Aveek to defend your title?’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘Yery good. NoAAq let me assure you that if 
you, obey our instructions you are in no danger 
whatever.’ He smiled a A^ery sinister smEe. I 
Avas more aAved by that smile than by the gloomy 
faces that lined the table. ‘But if you deAuate 
from our instructions in the slightest degree, your 
life is not Avorth six months’ purchase.’ He* 2 )aused 
again for his Avords to haA^e their fuE effect. 

As for me, I cannot ex^dain Avith AA^hat terror 
they fiEed me : I Avas as one stunned. The j^resi- 
deiit A\vatched me Avith his keen eyes flaming from 
under his shaggy broAvs. As if satisfied AAdth his 
inspection, he AAvent on in a gentler tone : 


‘Let me repeat, this service iiiAvolves no danger 
and no dishonour to you. I knoAv aE about your 
chess skill. Y^e are coiiAdnced that you can easily 
afford to throAr aAvay tAVo games in your match 
AAdth Leschevitsky ’ 

‘ I cannot sell my games,’ I said ; for here he 
had touched me on a tender spot. Not even all 
the terror of that room, not the Avorst that they 
could do, should make me prostitute my skill for 
gain. Chess is the one sport, if sport it can be 
called, Avhich has neA^er been tainted Avith the 
slightest AAvhisjDer of suspicion ; and the honour of 
the noble fraternity of chess-players should be 
safe ill my hands. I OA^ul I am a coAA^ard, but 
the rack itself should never make me sink so 
loAv as that. 

‘ Stay,’ said the president, smiling ; ‘ you have 
not heard me out. We desire you to do nothing 
dishonourable. Yoii liaA^e simply to throAv aAvay 
tAA^o games in your forthcoming match. There is 
nothing in that. HaA^e you neA^er lost a game 
in the j^ast in order to store up your strength for 
the next one ? MoreoAver, AA^e are not ignorant of 
your ]DOAvers. We are convinced that, alloAving 
for all reasonable chances, LescheAdfskjv cannot 
score more than four or five games to your ten. 
Since your last match Avitli him you haA^e met on 
seven occasions, and he has iieA^er Avon a game 
from you. You are young, and he is old. Every 
half-year diminishes his poAvers and increases 
yours. lYe propose, then, simjEy, that ' we shaU 
jilay tAvo of your games fpr you. Y^e shall lose 
them, for Ave do not jEay according to Steinitz ; 
but their loss AviE make no difference to the 
ultimate result of the match.’ 

‘Tins is an extraordinary proposal,’ I said. 

‘It is ; Ave do not act Eke ordinary beings. 
We are not ordinaiy beings. But do you 
consent ? ’ 

‘You must giA^e me time,’ I ansAvered. ‘My 
chess reputation aauE suffer, and I cannot 
that.’ 

‘ Only temj^orarily. You play Iaa'O games accord- 
ing to our directions, and the remainder as you 
jEease. The reputation you lose one day aaIE be 
regained the next.’ 

‘But how can you direct me? You cannot 
come and giA^e me hints during the game.’- 

‘ No j you are to 'play from directions given 
here and noivJ 

‘ Eidiculous ! ’ I cried. ‘You do not knoAV the 
moAves that LescheAvitsky avEI make, and the 
result AAdll be most absurd. In fact, many of the 
moves may be qiute im 2 >ossible or Elegal.’ 

‘Y^e aaEE risk that,’ said the president. 

‘But Avhat AviE be thought of me?^ I shrieked. 
‘The moves are 23^^I»Bshed for aE the Avorld to 
see. This match is not jEayed in a corner ; the 
eyes of eAverybody are upon it. Hoav can I make 
myseE so contemptible?’ 

‘ Then,’ said the jiresident, ‘ E you are obstinate, 
there is no more to be said.’ He signed to the 
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two men wlio had brought me to the meeting. 
‘Blindfold this gentleman/ he commanded. They 
obeyed, in spite of my frantic, if feeble, re- 
sistance. 

‘Now carry him to that chair and tie him 
in it.’ 

As soon as this was done, and so effectually 
that I could scarcely move a limb, the presi- 
dent advanced slowly towards me. In the dead 
silence I could hear his steps like the notes of 
doom. 

‘Now,’ he said as the drops of sweat broke 
out on my brow, ‘we are determined. We give 

you five minutes. Then Get tlie garrotte 

read}^,’ he said to somebody. 

You who have never been in such a iDOsition 
may fail to realise its horror. You, on the other 
hand, who have no reputation that you value, 
who have never struggled to attain, and at last 
attained, a distinction in any walk of life 
which is to you worth more than life itself, may 
smile at what to you is the ridiculous scruple that 
kept me so long undecided. What is it to you, 
the mere iDerformance of a set of dictated moves 
upon a board? Why one way of arranging a 
few bits of bone rather than another? Not so 
did it seem to me. It was death either way : a 
physical death if I refused, a moral death if I 
consented. Never again, I knew, would chess be 
as it had been ; never again should I hold up 
my head among my peers. The choice was hard. 
Thoughts of all , kinds coursed through my brain 
as rapidly as it is said they do through the brain 
of one drowning. 

‘Four minutes gone,’ said the stern voice of 
the president. ‘You have one minute in which 
to make yom choice. Still silent?’ he added 
after a pause; ‘and’ — turning to his followers — 
‘you told me this man was a coward?’ 

‘He showed precious little fight,’ muttered one 
of my two captors, who was obviously one of 
those poor fools to whom material things alone 
a|)peal. 

A coward I was and am ; but the choice they 
had given me might have made an apparent hero 
of a pupil-teacher. Every man, however timid, 
has one thing which will make him turn. Out 
of the silence came the tickings of the presi- 
dent’s watch, which he was holding in his hand 
to count the seconds. I mechanically counted the 
sounds while uninterruptedly pursuing another 
train of thought. Scruples, counter-scruples, 
chased each other through my brain ; but I saw 
that if I yielded chess was over for me : it 
had lost all that sacredness which had hitherto 
secured my undoubting devotion. I would never 
give way. 

‘ Eifty-five 1 ’ said the president. ‘ Eif ty-six 1 

Eifty-seven ! ’ 

It was not cowardice nor the dread of death 
that made me change, but simply the uncontrol- 
lable impulse to decide one way or the other. I 


have felt it in chess, when my clock was running 
out : the impulse to make a move I knew to be 
bad rather than hesitate longer about a good 
one. Many people must have felt the saine. 

‘ I give in ! ’ I said, just as the sixty was being 
pronounced. 

‘That is wise,’ responded the i^resident in a 
kindl}^, condescending voice. ‘It is not 25leasant 
to die young.’ 

‘But,’ I re 2 )lied, all my hatred of my bargain 
returning on me now it was irrevocable, ‘ that 
onty gives me more years of misery to go 
through. You are aware that I shall never be 
able to 2>Hy chess again ? ’ 

‘We have some notion of that,’ said the 2 >resi- 
dent. ‘Do not think we fail to enter into your 
feelings. We are quite conscious that you are 
making a great sacrifice.’ ' A 2>3.use. ‘ Remove the 

bandages,’ he said to his assistants ; and I was 
restored to a mockery of liberty. ‘ And therefore,’ 
he went on, ‘the society has decided to conqDen- 
sate you for the loss of your livelihood by the 
sum of five thousand 2 )ounds. I did not tell you 
of this before ; I could see by your attitude that 
such an offer was the very thing to make you 
refuse even to the death ; but now that you have 
^Di’omised, it can do no harm.’ 

Even then, however, I felt and must have 
shown an intense repugnance to the idea of 
selling my gifts for money ; for he ^^toceeded, as 
if answering my unsjDoken thought, ‘You are not 
receiving a bribe. You consented before. This 
is an entirely unexpected honorarium. You need 
feel no shame. Now we have just a few trifling 
formalities to go through.’ 

Here began a horrible ceremony, the details of 
which I spare the reader, involving all the most 
detestable ingenuities of mental torture which the 
human mind can invent. It came to this, that I 
bound myself by terrible imprecations to reveal 
nothing of what had happened until three years 
had iDassed. This over, the president handed me 
a i3a]per containing the two sets of moves I was 
to make. 

‘There is no need to disguise from you their 
general meaning,’ he observed. ‘ They are a code. 
Eor exam 2 )le, your first move is D 1 to D 4 — no 
outrage to chess there — is there ? — and that means 
something in our code. What, you cannot guess : 
only two iDersons in the world t^ossess the key. 
Your second move is H 1 to H 3, your third 
B 1 to 0 3, and so on. There are twelve moves 
in each game.’ 

I glanced dovm the first list, and as the 2 )icture 
of the resulting 2 )osition arose before my mind I 
groaned aloud. ‘ Leschevitsky will announce mate 
in four,’ I observed desjDairingly. ‘My recanta- 
tion is gone.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ cried the president. ‘ How can 
you know that?’ 

‘I am one chess- 2 )layer,’ I answered, ‘and 
Leschevitsky is another. I know how I should 
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answer tliese ridiciilons moves, and I say there 
is a mate in four at the end.’ 

There was a murmur of incredulity. I turned 
round scornfully. ‘Bring me a chess-board if 
you doubt it,’ I said. ‘Is there so intellectual 
an instrument here?’ 

The president, much interested, had the board 
brought. I was in my element : fear had de- 
parted, enthusiasm remained. ‘See here,’ I said, 
‘the first game will go tlius. I j^lay so. Lesche- 
vitsky will answer so. I follow according to the 
paj)er. He answers— the natural reply.’ I ra^ndly 
moved the pieces, never glancing at the pajDer, 
while the president, who was not without a 
tincture of intelligence, followed attentively. 
‘How,’ I observed, ‘we have both made twelve 
moves. Here comes the mate in four : Leschevit- 
sky sacrifices his Queen, and wins whatever I do.’ 

‘You are indeed a genius,’ said the president, 
after assuring himself that my demonstration was 
correct. ‘ Let me assure you, Mr Cohen, that 
your chess reputation, whatever may happen to 
it in the outer world, will not lose with us. Non 
dbtusa acho gestcmus pecio?’a Po&iii; we can admire 
intellect. How as to the second game — the second 
in which you have the move’ • 

‘As to that,’ I replied, running my eye smftly 
down the colimin, and summoning up a i)icture of 
a board almost instantaneously, ‘if Leschevitsky 
plays as he ought, there can be no doubt of that 
either. The tweKth move will be a false one, 
and I shall forfeit the game in consequence.’ 


‘Can you prove that?’ 

‘ Here,’ I readied, tossing the sheet on the floor, 
and running quickly through the moves, ‘at this 
point, move 8, I am not sure what Leschevitsky 
will do ; I myself should move Pawn to Queen’s 
sixth ; but he will probably be a little more 
cautious, and castle. I then move Knight to 
Book’s fifth ; he answers Pawn to Knight’s third, 
thus ; and so on. Then, at move 12, I am re- 
quired to move my Bishop ; this exposes my 
Queen to a check, a false move, and I lose the 
game.’ 

‘ Wonderful ! ’ said half-a-dozen voices. 

‘Mr Cohen,’ said the president, ‘you have con- 
vinced us that, though you will lose these two 
games, you will not lose another. An intellect 
like yours will succeed in amj walk of life, 
especially with a little capital to start on. We 
need detain you no longer.’ 

My two captors led me to the door. ‘Stay,’ 
cried the president, ‘you are leaving the paper 
behind.’ 

‘I shall not require it,’ I replied. ‘I do not 
forget games that I have once played.’ 

‘Hor oaths you have once sworn?’ 

‘Hor oaths I have once sworn.’ 

‘See him home,’ ordered the president, ‘and 
treat him with the respect his intellect deserves.’ 

I staggered out of tlie room. Excitement had 
kept me up ^vhile there ; but the revulsion was 
too much for my nerves, and I reached home 
more dead than alive. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. 


HE idea of the submarine boat is 
an 5 dhing but new ; yet this brief 
outline of the history of submarine 
navigation may have somewhat 
of novelty for the ordinary lay 
reader. 

Before entering on the question of the actual 
use of these boats in warfare, we may, with refer- 
ence to the means of supplying them with air, 
recapitulate some of the methods of various in- 
ventors. As long ago as the year 1620, a Dutch- 
man named Yan Drebbel used for a boat of his 
contrivance a fluid which he styled the quint- 
essence of air. Mersen, who did not propose to 
submerge his boat to any great depth, experi- 
mented in 1634 with a vertical brass tube reach- 
ing to the surface, which was to take in air and 
distribute it through the vessel by means of a 
ventilator.’ The same plan was adhered to by 
many succeeding inventors ; but of course it was 
only applicable where the depth reached was 
small and its whereabouts ascertainable by co- 
operators above water. Bushnell in 1773 proposed 
to take with him a supply of compressed air, 


stored in metal cisterns, and to be mixed vdth 
the exhausted air in the vessel by a ventilator. 
The idea was adopted for a large number of boats, 
the compression being carried to some scores - of 
atmosjAieres, enabling a considerable crew to 
breathe for several hours. An American named 
Philip in 1851 improved on this method by 
driving the vitiated air with the aid of a pump 
through the water-ballast, thus clearing it of 
carbonic acid. Babbage in 1855 proposed to 
employ chemical processes for the elimination of 
the same — for examxfie, its action on calcified 
water. 

Then attempts were made to create air on 
board as required, as with the Eederals’ vessel 
in 1864 and the El Jetineo in 1866; but it 
took up too much time and hands which 
might be better emploj^ed. Galland in 1875 
and Alvari Templo in 1896 employed a man 
in dhdng-garb, partly out of the boat and sup- 
plied with air by an india-rubber tube connect- 
ing his helmet with a reservoir of comj)ressed 
air. 

An interesting method of obtaining air from. 
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sea- water was -hit upon in 1892 by Swan. This 
is to make .the water constantly circulate inside 
the vessel, passing from the region where the 
pressure is very great to that where it is as low 
as one atmosphere, and thus detaching from itself 
the air it contains, which is then collected to 
enable the crew to breathe, and also for combus- 
tion in the heater of the steam boiler. The 
vitiated air is eliminated by pumps. The plan 
is worth every attention, and seems likely to be 
largely adopted in submarine navigation. 

The next question is the regulation of the 
temperature, which, if the vessel is propelled by 
steam or steam and electricity combined, will in- 
fallibly rise rapidly, unless measures are taken 
to prevent it. The best palliative seems to be 
to make the cold sea-water circulate in pipes 
nearer the sources of heat, as Nordenfelt did 
in his boat. He managed to keep the tempera- 
ture in the boiler compartment from rising above 
32 degrees Celsius (89*6 degrees Fahrenheit). 

As regards lighting : at a depth of twenty feet 
daylight ceases to be seen altogether. The first 
inventors hit on the plan of rubbing all the 
machinery and steering-gear with phosphorescent 
substances, which made them distinguishable in 
the darkness to those who had to use them. The 
use of candles and lamps of various kinds was 
almost from tile first condemned as causing an 
expenditure of oxygen. Air was too precious a 
commodity for breathing purposes to be wasted 
in this v^ay. Now that the supply of air is less 
hmited, and there are chemical or mechanical ' 
means for getting rid of that which is vitiated, 
•oxygen is not so precious ; but electricity here, as 
everywhere, has driven out all rivals, if only 
because it can be regulated at pleasure and ex- 
hausts no oxygen. Besides this, most boats are 
driven by electricity, so that, iim facto^ there is 
a supply ready to hand. As to external lighting 
— that is, that of the boat’s course and the water 
round it — electricity is again the only means that 
can be seriously considered. Great intensity of 
light is needed to make objects visible at any 
considerable depth. Waddington in 1866 was the 
first to place in a tiny conning- tower a powerful 
electric projector, enabling things to be seen from 
thirty' to fifty feet ahead. The lighting depends 
not only on the strength of the electric arc, but 
the choice of a suitable projector. So far, owing 
to the great speed of the vessel, the results 
attained in this respect have not been satis- 
factory. 

Let us next turn to the use already made of 
submarine vessels in naval warfare. In 1776 
^ Sergeant ’ Lee of the American na^^ undertook 
to blow up by night from Bushneirs submarine 
boat the English 64-gun ship Eagle, then 
anchored off Governor’s Island near New York. 
He approached unnoticed and got under the 
bottom of the enemy’s ship, but did not succeed 
in fastening his mine to it, as the screw 


encountered a thick sheet of copper, and the boat 
was not stable enough to enable him to bore 
through this. He was for making a second 

attempt, but the breaking of day prevented 

him, as the English caught sight of the small 
turret of his vessel and opened fire ujDon it. 
However, he left his mine floating near the 

enemy, and half-an-hour later it burst against 
the shq^’s side, to the great consternation of the 
English. In 1777 attenq^ts were made against 

the ship Cerberus between Connecticut and New 
London, but failed for various reasons. 

In 1864, during the Civil War, the Confeder- 
ates emplo^^ed with success the submarine ‘ David,’ 
blowing iq), amongst others, the Hoiisatonic, the 
flagship of the squadron blockading Charleston. 
When this boat was preparing to put out for 
the first time under the command of Lieutenant 
Peine, and lay on the surface with her hatches 
open, she was swamped by the wash of a passmg 
steamer, and went to the bottom with eight 
men who had volunteered for her, the commander 
alone being saved by the fact that he was in 
the open conning-tower at the moment.' She 
Avas soon raised again, and Peine again took 
charge ; but Avithin tAventy-four hours she once 
more sank as she lay at anchor opposite Fort 
Sumner, Peine and two men being saved tliis 
time. Once more she Avas fished up and put 

to rights, and a series of trials carried out Avith 
her in the Cooper River, under the guidance 

of her designer, Armley ; ,but here again she 
sank, carrying her Avhole creAV doAvn Avith het, 
and to such a depth that she could not be 
recoA^ered for seA^’eral days. When at last she Avas 
got up and opened, the Avhole creAV Avas found 
suffocated. This disaster did not prevent a Lieu- 
tenant Dixon and eight volunteers venturing on 
board her ; and on the evening of the 17th 

February 1864 they torpedoed the enemy’s flag- 

ship. The sixth mine sank the Housatonic; but 
Dixon and his men perished. Avith her, as their 
boat AA^as draAvn by the rush of Avater into the 
ship’s hold through the gap, and could not get 
clear. During the Spanish-American Avar both 
sides possessed submarine boats, but no use Avas 
made of them, at least so far as is knoAvn. 

As a submarine boat is, so to speak, a blind 
thing that must be led by hand, she aauU have 
to be in communication Avith some shijD aboA^'e 
the AA^ater and seeing, as Ave may call it, guiding 
her consort by telephone or telegraph. But this 
can only be done so long as both A^'essels main- 
tain parallel axes, for orders to turn port or 
starboard Avill be interpreted according to the 
original course of the submarine boat. Another 
possible method of approach is, that the submarine 
boat should have attached to it a captive balloon, 
telephoning the direction to be taken and the 
moment for the lamiching of the torpedo. The 
objections to this are, that the balloon will act 
as a drag and diminish the speed of the vessel. 
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and the more obvious one that it jDreseiits an 
easy mark to the enemy’s lighter guns even at a 
height of some one thousand five hundred feet, 
besides warning the enemy of the vessel’s a|)proach. 
The idea is that, of a French engineer named 
Pesce. At night, of course, the submarine boat 
can to all intents and purposes make her own 
conditions. , 

As it is considered advisable, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, that two torpedoes should be 
discharged in rapid succession, there remains the 
question of self-preservation, the shock being very 
intense. The torjDedo must therefore be launched 
at as great a distance from the target as possible, 
and then the boat must go astern at once to get 
away from the centre of the explosion. French 
trials show that in the case of the forward gear 
this should be one hundred and fifty metres, 
and of the transversal, one hundred metres. 
Where several boats act together their com- 
manders must agree beforehand on their several 
spheres of action, so that they may not injure 
one another or get in each other’s way. 

. The main causes of disaster under water are 
two : excessive loading and the imperfect exclusion 
of water. To obviate the former, regulators 
must be provided to j)revent • the vessel from 
suddenly sinkmg below the ordinary level and 
causing it to rise immediately when this level 
is passed. This is by no means so difficult as it 
would appear ; but the complete exclusion of 
water is much more so. The most careful con- 
struction, water-tight compartments, a double 
bottom, and the like are insufficient. Powerful 
ejectors mean increased weight, where every pound 
is of consequence, and also the expenditure of 
locomotor energy. The most favoured means of 
security is having a detachable ballast, which can 
be got rid of when the vessel needs rapidly 
lightening. Bushnell first defused such a ballast 
for his boat in the form of a solid leaden keel, 
hung on a steel wire passing inside the vessel 
through the capillary pipe, and secured there ; 
the keel could be detached by simpl}^ cutting the 
wire, and this did not let the water in. If the 
ballast is too heavy to be held in place by wire, 
levers are used worked from inside the vessel, 
this being the method em 2 doyed in some of the 
latest tyx3es, notably those of Waddington and 
Joubet. Still another method is to have some 
heavy anchors of cast iron or lead hung on chains, 
overboard, the chains being wound on drums, and 
the removal of the sto 2 )per being sufficient to 
release them. An automatic method of releasing 
the ballast, the 2)i'6ssure of the water below a 
certain de^Dth setting it in motion, was used in 
Balsaniello’s Italian boat, the Falla Naiitica, in 
1889, and by Count Piati del Pozzo. Other 
inventors, such as Bourgeois and Brown in 1860, 
made the upper ]3art of the boat detachable and 
able to be used as a life-raft by the crew. 

As regards the protection of such boats,- apart 


from their own speed or invisibility, many designers 
have considered it im^oerative to emj)loy armour 
in the upper parts, though this of course raises 
the centre of gravity and demands greater atten- 
tion accordingly to its stability. The American 
Philip in 1850 resorted to an armoured shield 
two inches in thickness, and Gavett in 1899 
substituted steel for iron. The Holland Company 
in 1895 increased the thickness of the plating 
to five inches. This is the utmost that can be 
used ; but, thanks to the water and the curve of 
the plating, these five inches are, roughly, equal 
to twice the amount of vertical 2 )i^otection on a 
ship’s side. The Eussian engineer Djevetski and 
others are elaborating a type known as semi- 
submarines — that is, boats normally above water 
though exceedingly low in it, the ^dsible 

being armoured and having the u^jper smoke and 
ventilating p>i 2 )es and hatches. If ordinary armour 
is not used, it is re^fiaced by a set of water-tight 
steel lattices, as in a double bottom, filled in 
with cellulose, bricks, or other water-excluding 
material. 

To turn now to the means of offence used, 
Bushnell at first had a small mine resting on the 
U 2 )per surface and kept in ^fiace by levers. This 
was to be attached to the wooden sheathing 
of the vessel attacked — a very difficult process, 
which he afterwards rejplaced by a floating box 
of powder, to be towed under the bottom of 
the enemy. Fulton used a similar one for his 
Nautilus (1797). Philix), the American, used an 
underwater gun, discharged by compressed air, 
and also a vertical cone with an ux^per and lower 
lid, which enabled him to load and fire with 
mines several times without letting in water. 
Lastly, he fixed a horizontal tube, ejecting a 
X^owerful rocket with a sx^herical mine attached to 
it. The Flongeur of Bourgeois and Brown had a 
mine, exploded by electricity, attached to a x>ole ; 
but as the pole was only fifteen feet long, the 
assailant was as likely to be blown ux^ as the 
enemy. Kebber made this telescopic, and 

increased the length. Monturiol’s El Jetineo was 
fitted with a x^owerfid steam auger, and also a 
gun that coidd be fired vertically. Djevetski in 
1877 armed his boat with a mine consisting of 
two boxes bound together, with india-rubber air- 
tubes to fix them by suction to the enem^^s 
ship under water ; the mine being steered from 
the boat by a brass lever working through ex- 
ternal resin-tubes attached to the body of the 
vessel. 

It was not till 1879 that Martenson proposed 
to fit inside the boat and x^arallel with its axis 
a discharging ax^paratus for seK-propelled mines ; 
and he was followed in 1885 by ISTordenfelt and 
others. Some inventors, however, proposed to 
have Whitehead torpedoes, not in discharging-tubes, 
but attached to the vessel as outriggers, ready to 
be launched. Tuke kept his in position by 
electro-magnets, and Waddington by a special 
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kind of lever wliicli also unfastened tlie lincli- 
pin of its macliineiy. The advantage of this 
method over the ejecting-tuhes is that it does 
not alter the disiDlacement of the vessel, which is 
maintained at the time of discharge. Gouhet and 
Djevetski have also put their torpedoes outside 
the boat, with a separate apparatus for launching 
them. We ma}' also notice the knife for cutting 
the wires of an enemy’s torpedo, designed by 
Gouhet in 1886, and placed at the bow of his 
submarine boat on a pole telescoj^ing out to ten 
feet ; also a steam ram for attacking an enemy 
below water, pro^DOsed by Gavett in 1889. 

Last, and strangest of all, is the Argoncmt, a 
submarine tricycle running on three ordinary 
wheels. It might be named ‘the treasure-seeker,’ 
for its primary use is to exj)lore the bottom of 
the sea for sunken treasure of all kinds, though 
it is, of course, equally serviceable for the defence 
of harbours or examining sunken ships intended 
to be raised. The idea, above all, is valuable, as 
it may be elaborated to give far greater results. 
As at yiresent constituted, it can proceed several 
miles along the sea-bottom — in fact, as long 
as the store of gasoline which propels it lasts. 
From the surface two vertical pipes run down 
to it, through which is transmitted fresh air for 
breathing, and in the fore-part is a door through 
which divers can issue, the entrance of the water 
being prevented by the pressure of air from 
within. 

Five submarine boats were built for the British 
Government at Barrow this year by Yickers, Sons, 
and Maxim, which were reported as almost equal 
in sj^eed to the French boats, while they have 
other qualities not possessed by these, such as the 
principle of behaving much in the same way as 
the porpoise. They are capable of coming wp and 
diving instantly. They were built in a j)idvate 
shed, and the utmost care was taken that no one 
should be allowed to see them, as there were 
modifications and improvements which were kej)t 
secret save from the Admiralty experts. 


SONa OF FIJI. 


Freighted with lethargy, the air — 

The heavy air, with vapours gray — 
Lags o’er the hills, where, frail and fair, 
The wild bindweed, in limp despair, 
Awaits the god of day. 


Meridian drought and midnight dew — 
Mad winds of wayward parents horn — 
Or tepid showers, their course renew, 

As Phoebus drives his chariots through. 
Flaming, to Capricorn. 


The gnats, that in mild sunbeams dance, 
Yanish before the noonday glare ; 

And all things living shun the glance 
That melts e’en Cupid’s fiery lance 
And bids that imp forbear. 


Sensational, in dogstar heat, 

The sly mosquito now appears ; 

At sunset, when the shadows meet, 
The gnats’ orchestra, faintly sweet, 
Greets languid human ears. 


The chirps, the bee-quicks, and the twits 
Of feathered mites that flit about, 

The maina’s quavers, chirrs, and quhitts. 
The monotone the surf emits : 

Such are the songs without. 


Yet, is there naught of comfort seen? 

Oh, whining mortal ! look around ; 

From white sand turn to evergreen, * 

Lo ! groves and bowers which might have been 
The gods’ enchanted ground. 


What though no mavis charms the hour. 
Or lark in rapture lauds the sun ? 

The sea has wealth of coral bower. 

The land is rich in fruit and flower, 

Though songster there is none. 


’Neath palms, where light with shadow plays- 
While many a sunlit summit looms 
With verdure crowned — where’er ye gaze,' ■ 
The dazzling glory of all days, . 

The rich hibiscus, blooms. 


Widespreading banyans, grateful shade ; 

Umbrageous bamboos, serried throng ; 
Acacias huge, for shelter made, 

Bananas in deep ranks arrayed. 

The m,* rough and strong. 


The alamanda’s yellow light ; 

Tri-petal’ d commelina, blue ; 
The oleander, pink and white ; , 
The lilies, all in splendour dight, 
Wee ‘marvels of Peru.’ 


Flamboyant, glorious to behold, 

Bed beacon, blazing on a hill ! 

While green, red, purple, blue, and gold, 
In each or all, on hill and wold, 

New wonders open still. 


Light gales career at eventide, 

When roses dance and lilies smile ; 

And all the floral host beside 
In gladdening draughts regain their pride, 
And lift their heads awhile. 


Ascend the heights, be lost in green. 
Look westward as the sun goes down 
O’er gilded waves that roll between ; 
Behold, entranced, the wondrous scene — 
Celestial robes and crown. 


With heaven’s art-gallery above. 

Holding the sentient soul spell-bound, 

Pure, from the azure Courts of Love — 

In wings that laiffle not, nor move — 

, Irene folds you round. 

J. W. Davidson. 

Suva, Fiji. 


The ivi (pronounced eevec) is the Inocarpus edulis, or Tahitian 
chestnut. Our readers will pardon us for having omitted some 
verses in which ndawas, ndainanus, iUos, tdrawaus, 'nibolcdis, and 
many other intractably named plants Avere celebrated and de- 
scribed in ingenious rhymes.— Ed. 
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A WARFARE IN THE NORTH SEA. 


IFE oil tlie Bell Bock is not alwa^'s 
siicli a very liiimdrum existence as 
peoiile would suppose, tliougli at 
times it certainly gets monotonous 
and wearisome. I often hear re- 
marks such as these : ‘ How can 
you live dn such seclusion, where there is nothing 
to he seen ? As well qualify for free lodging in 
one of the king’s hotels. It really must be a 
miserable existence. As for me, I must see life.’ 
Ah, well 1 this is where the speaker should have 
been during the first weelc of August ; and some- 
times in an hour he would have seen as much 
‘ life ■ as during the whole week in the city, and of 
noise and bustle and confusion even more than 
enough. Different ‘life’ it is, certainly, but with 
a great deal of similarity, in so far as the higher 
animals, mankind, like the lower, too often jirey 
on each other ; and both depend on each other 
for sustenance. 

But let me explain. All July numbers of the 
common tern were attracted to the Eock by the 
shoals of fiy or sile — the common names for the* 
young of any fish — passing over the shallow reef. 
In June most of the fry passing were young sand- 
eels ; in July they consisted mostly of young white- 
fish, either whiting or haddock, about two and a 
half inches long ; but during the first week in 
August vast shoals of silver fry, apparently young 
herring, passed, and the terns increased in great 
numbers, both old and young. The sea during that 
week had been very calm — one day as smooth as 
glass ; and as we stood on the balcoii}^ of the light- 
house any fish passing over the reef were seen, 
and the medusa or jelly-fish, large and small, and 
of all colours, drifting helplessly by in the strong 
tide, which flows from north-east to south-west at 
the rate of three to four miles an hour. 

Large shoals of young saithe, sillocks, j)ickens, 
dargies, gilpins, piltocks, cuddins, or poddlies — 
as I have heard them called in different localities 
— continually infested the reef , during J une and 
July ; they were fast increasing in size, sure 
signs of good feeding, but were always ready 
No. 204.— A^OL. lY. ' [All Bighis 


for any bait going, even taking the fly meant for 
fish a dozen times their size. 

The silver fry coming with the tide into shal- 
low water are at once attacked by these small 
saithe, large saithe, cod, and l^The, and kept to the 
surface. Then follows a great commotion. The 
screaming and diving of birds, flip-flop of the 
small saithe, and splash of large saithe and lythej 
each attempting to get a share, forms truly an 
animated scene, which continues until in greatly 
reduced numbers the fry get over the reef and 
escape into deejier water. In their course a 
number of the fry get detached from the main 
shoal by the inroads of the enemy, and are com- 
pletely annihilated. Pursued and pursuers become 
an easy prey to the birds hovering about, vdiich 
soon join in the melee, the terns incessantly 
darting down and picking up the silver fry, 
while the kittiwakes and herring and black- 
backed gulls ‘go for’ the saithe young and old, 
or indeed anything that comes in the way. One 
day several gannets, guillemots, and three Alanx 
shearwaters were seen sharing in the spoil on 
the outskirts of the reef. It was also amusing to 
see several small red cod swimming about with 
silver fry in their mouths, and to all appearance 
shaking them as a dog would a rat, or as if 
unable to swallow, more. 

During the flow of the tide shoal succeeds 
shoal, and a repetition of the scene is enacted ; 
but in the interim the terns do not rest nor ever 
seem to be satiated, their attraction between 
shoals being the larger jelly-fish ever floating by, 
under which, and among the long tentacles, either 
for shelter or food, there generally lurk fry of 
some sort. They, hawk-like, hover over the jelly- 
fish, darting down, if necessary under water, after 
the fry when they become exposed through their 
shelter being overturned crossing the shallow 
rqiple of the reef. The gulls alight on the water 
and float alongside the jelly-fish, waiting an ojipor- 
tunity to get the sj)oil that may be underneath. 

The young terns are yet unable to keep con- 
tinually on the wing as the old birds seem to do, 
Bcserved,] OcT. 26, 1901. 
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but occasionally rest on the water, where they 
also yet prefer to be fed, though later on they 
will be fed on the wing. '\Ylien food is abundant, 
as has been the case recently, they manage to 
forage well for themselves ; but the parent terns 
are exceedingly attentive to the welfare of their 
young, and feed them for a long time. As soon 
as the rocks appear above water, the 3mnng, and 
at times the old, birds congregate there to rest. 
On a parent bird arriving wdth food it flies 
slowl}^ over the hock searching for its own chick, 
uttering meanwhile its shrill, querulous cry. 
Every young bird approached, at sight of the 
wriggling spoil, is ready with open beak to receive 
it ; but it doubtless falls to the rightful owner, 
though how each bird knows its own young, unless 
by the sense of smell, is indeed wonderful. 
Towards the end of the week the passing of the 
fry had to a great extent ceased, and many of 
the terns left, having probably gone south in 
pursuit of their prey. Keepers who have been 
here five years say that they never saw so many 
terns visit the Rock before. By the end of 
September the tern generally leaves our coast 
until April or j\Iay. 

On some parts of the coast the shoals of fry 
are annually expected and eagerly looked for, as 
they attract -to the rocks and creeks large fish 
which would not otherwise come. The noise of 


the sea-birds soon gives warning of their j)resence. 
On one occasion I saw them kept into a long and 
deep creek or gully for several days. Every 
attempt they made to go seaward was checked by 
large saithe and lythe, and they were again driven 
up to the shallow beach, where ■ I have laved 
them out of the water with my hand, ^ and 
numbers were left in the pools when the tide 
ebbed. It was very exciting to see the rush of 
fry and the leaping and splashing of large fish 
in pursuit just at one’s feet as they passed. In 
the shallow water, surrounded by fry, half-a-dozen ’ 
large congers lay gorged. 

The keepers have met with fair success in 
their attempts to share in the spoil, having always 
had good fresh saithe for breakfast. The white 
feather was found to be the best lure, and the fish 
were in first-class condition/ Caught out in the 
open seas and strong tideways, and after such 
dainty feeding, these fish are quite unlike their 
kin found in rivers and harbours along the 
coast. Our saithe, when cooked fresh, are Avhite- 
fleshed, firm, and nice ; a dainty dish fit for the 
table of rich and jDOor. . 

It is to be hoped, despite the many enemies 
they have to encounter, that the apj^arently un- 
usual amount of fry on our coast Avill give fruitful 
fishings and good returns Avhen the fish come to 
maturity. 


AT THE SIGH OF THE ^SILVER B E L L.^ 

IN riVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER Y. 


< next morning I was up be- 

times, and Avent and bought a 
number of presents for Catharine 
and all her family. When I got 
back to the hotel, Ketzler AA*as 
still in bed. His Avild, scared 
look threw me into fits of laughter ; but, in spite 
of a splitting headache that he said he had got, 
I made him get up and haA^e his breakfast. 
Whether it AA^as the idea of seeing his Avife 
again, or the hopes of having another carouse, 
I knoAv not-; but he begged and prayed to be 
alloAved to' sta^^ in Strasburg till I returned from 
Frankfort ; but I Avould not hear of it, and at 
last I got him into the carriage I had ordered. 
When he found inside the vehicle a beautiful 
English gun, seA^eral cases of schiedam, AAdiich I 
had bought for him, to say nothing of silk 
dresses for his Avife and Catharine, his spirits 
rose someAAdiat. His brother, Avho AA^as not in the 
least affected by Avhat he had taken the night 
before, came to see him off, and promised to 
come and see him Avhen my Avedding took place. 
The breAver asked me to supper that night, and 
after the meal AA^as over I brought out the 
JeAvels. I AA^as in hopes he might be able to give 


me some idea of their A^alue ; but he kneAV even 
less than I did. 

‘“No,” he said, “these geAA"gaA\^s are not in 
m}' line. I don’t knoAv hoAV to advise you.” 

‘“Well,” I ansAA'ered, “I knoAV an honest 

Jew” 

‘A dee]p, sardonic laugh came from his boots. 

‘“Yes,” I continued; “his name is Abrahams, 
in the Judenstrasse, Frankfort. I haA-e done 
business Avith him before. He gave me once a 
thousand francs for a ring.” 

‘ “ And got four thousand.” 

‘ “ I don’t care Avhat he got. It cost me 
nothing.” 

‘ “ Well, let' me tell you this,” said the brewer. 
“ Don’t 3mu ask a ]Drice ; make him name one. 
Watch the felloA\^s face, too, and be guided a 
good deal by that. Try tAVO or three other Jgavs ; 
and aboA’e all things, do not dream of taking 
less than three times AAdiat they first offer. There 
is no doubt these stones are very A-aluable. But, 
tell me,” he continued, “AAdien you haA^e got the 
money, AAdmt are you going to .do A\dth it?” 

“‘Why, buy a beautiful little farm for 
Catharine up in the mountains.” 

“‘That sounds all very AA’-ell, my boy; but. you 
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have led such an active life that ^’ou would soon 
tire of that. You are far too clever and energetic 
for that sort of existence. I am getting old. Put 
the money into my brewery. I like Catharine ; she 
has the sense of her mother and the good heart 
of Karl. You could buy her a farm, I know, 
outside the town, or you could live with me.” 

‘ I was taken by surprise at the proposal ; 
but I certainly felt flattered by it, and pro- 
mised, when I returned from Frankfort, to let 
the worthy man know ni}’ decision. 

‘Following the brewer’s advice, when I got 
to Frankfort I went to see a man named 
Emmanuel. I did not much like the look of 
him ; but I was glad I called. The fellow could 
not conceal the gleam of delight that came into 
his cunning, shifty e3^es as I spread out the 
stones. He tried, as I expected, to make me 
name a price, which, of course, I would not 
do. He commenced by offering, in thalers, the 
equivalent of thirty-five thousand francs. This 
was really more than I expected, as I knew 
nothing. 'about the gems. But I determined to 
take high ground. 

‘ “ Thirt}^-five thousand francs ! ” I said scorn- 
fully. “ that tiara alone is worth more 

than that.” This was a random shot on ni}^ part, 
but it i^roved a good one. 

‘ “ But,” he answered, letting the cat out of the 
bag, “ that stone in the centre is liistorical ; it 
will have to be taken out and sent to Amsterdam 
to be recut. I dare not sell that as it is.” 

‘ “ And yet joii have the audacity to offer me 
thirty-five thousand francs for the whole lot ! ” 
And without more ado I put the sparkling gems 
back into my bag, though he offered, almost with 
tears in his eyes, one hundred and ten thousand, 
francs for them, and swore he would lose by it. - 

‘ “ Oh, that would be too dreadful,” I said 
dr3dy. “ I should never forgive m3^self if 3^11 
did that ; ” and wishing him better luck with 
the next fl3' he got in his web, I left him 
cursing and swearing, to go on to 1113^ old friend. 

‘ “ Ah, m3' friend,” said Abrahams as I 
entered his shop, “so 3^11 have come to see me 
again for another little bit of business?” 

‘ “ It may be a little bit of business for 3^11,” 
I answered; “but I have been offered over six 
figures for what I have brought you to-da3^” 

‘ “ Mem Gott ! — Kachel,” he shouted to a veiy 
prett3^ granddaughter, “3^11 come here, and Ave 
A\dll go into the back-room.” 

‘His e3'es fell at once on the centre diamond 
in the tiara, and they almost glittered as 
brightl3^ as those of his co-religionist I. had 
preAdousl3^ seen, nor could he conceal his agita- 
tion. His fingers treinbled as he handled the 
stones and the snuff-boxes. 

‘“How, my friend,” he said, “3^11 knoAV my 
Ava3^ of doing business. I don’t knoAV what 3^11 
have been offered. If I gh'e 3^11 more, so much 
the better for you ; if less, tiy some one else.” 


‘“That is fair and above board,” I rej)lied. 
“ What Avill 3^011 give ? ” 

‘With pencil and paper he remained some 
time making calculations. 

‘“I will give 3mu” — and hoAV m3^ heart beat 
as he spoke I Avill give 3^11, I sa3q one hun- 
dred and eight3''-five thousand francs.” 

‘ “ I Avill take it,” I said, hardl3^ able to keep 
doAvn m3^ delight ; and thereupon he gaA'e a draft 
on a banl^er at Strasburg that the breAver had 
recommended to me. 

‘ When I got back to Strasburg and told 
Frederick Ketzler AAhat had taken place he 
thought at first that I Avas joking ; but Avhen I 
showed him the signature of Abrahams on the 
draft, and it A\"as be3mnd all doubt, his. pleasure 
Avas almost as. great as m3' oavu. I rose eA^en 
higher in his esteem. I had thought about his 
scheme of joining him in his business, and Avhen 
he pressed me again I promised to do so. The 
following morning I left after getting my friend 
to promise to come to iny Avedding. 

‘“Trust me for that,” he said, AA'ith a latigh. 
“ I Avould do it out of gratitude for that eA^ening 
at the ‘Eothes Haus.'* We Avill have some more 
suppers of that sort Avhen you Ih'e here, and next 
time, m3" bo3", 3"0u shall not shirk the bottle.” 

‘ It Avas late A^hen I got to the village ; even 
the “Fleur de L3"s” Avas closed, and I passed up 
the silent street Avithout seeing a soul. The lights, 
hoAvever, Avere still shining in m3" brother’s cottage. 
Apart from his smitliA", Joseph had a small farm ; 
but, having a very large famih", and the two 
eldest being girls, it AA"as as much as he could do 
to find the 11101163" to feed them. Still, he Avas 
]iapp3" and contented Avith his lot. I resoHed that 
he and 1113", nephews and nieces should be of the 
first to share my good fortune. 

‘Hoav, Jesej)!! Avas a A"ery austere and religious 
man. I Avas just about to knock when I heard 
him, according to his custom, reading the Bible 
before he Avent to bed. Looking through the 
AvindoAV, I saAv him seated before the fire, Avith 
the 3"oungest child on his knee and the others 
grouped round him. He had nearl3" finished the 
Fifth Psalm : “ But let all those that put their 
trust in Thee rejoice,” &c., and not till the 
Avorthi" felloAV had ended did I disturb him. 

‘ “ YTiat, Jacques ! ” he exclaimed, “ back already ? 
— Here, jMary and Euth, get him something to eat.” 

‘“Ho, I cannot sta3",” I replied; “I am going 
on to the mill. — YT13", jMar3", via clierie^'^ I said to 
1113" eldest niece, “Aidiat’s the matter A\"ith 3"ou ? 
— Joseph, she does not look as bonny as she ought 
to do, considering she is engaged to be married.” 

.‘“Ho, poor girl!” said her father. “You see, 
3"oung Zebede Schiel is a decent enough felloAv, 
and, though he sa3"s he AA"ould marr3" her Avithout 
a dotj he has a Avretched farm. He can’t make 
enough to keep himself ; therefore I sa3" it is 
foll3" for her to many him, at aiy" rate, 3"et 
aAvhile. Though she frets, her OAvn sense tells 
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her that what I say is right. — Doesn’t it, my 
dear ? 

father,” she answered softly, with the 
tears standing in her eyes. 

^ Come here, jMaiy,” I said. “ How, sit on my 
knee and whisper in my ear. — Yes, none of you 
are to hear,” I said as the eyes of Ruth and the 
young ones ojoened wide. — “ You tell me, my 
dear, when you would like to he married, and 
you shall have the little farm at Y^orstein that I 
and Catliarine were going to have.” 

‘ “ Oh uncle,” she said, throwing her arms 
round me so that her flaxen hair fell on my 
shoulders, what do you mean ? Are you serious ? 
You are always so fond of teasing me.” 

‘ Ho, I am serious,” I said. “The price of that 
farm is four thousand francs. Here, my lass,” I con- 
tinued, opening my pocket-book as I kissed her — 
“ here are four notes each for one thousand francs, 
and here's another thousand for your trousseau. 
— And you, Ruth,” I said, turning to her sister, 
“ shall have the same ; so if you have not got 
your choice of all the young fellows in these 
parts Avithin a month my name is not Jaccpies 
Yalbach. — How I must be off to see Catharine.” 

‘For a moment Mary held the precious notes 
in her hands, quite dazed by her good fortune, 
ere she kissed me again and again. YCishing 
them good -night, I turned off toAvards the mill, 
leaAung my brother and his family on their 
knees, as they considered their prayers had been 
ansAvered. As I approached the house Heron, the 
sheep-dog, commenced to bark furiously, and just 
as I arrived the miller opened the AvindoAv, Avith 
a gun in his hand. ■ 

‘ “ Y^hat are you doing Avith that gun ? ” I 
shouted. 

‘ “ Y^hat ! is it you ? ” he exclaimed as I hailed 
him. “The cold has brought the AvoHes doAAUi, 
and I feared they Avere about.” In another 
moment the door aa^s opened and the Avorthy 
felloAv AAns embracing me like a long-lost son. 

‘ “ YTiat luck did you have ? ” he asked. 

‘ “ Splendid,” I replied. “ 1 11 tell you about 
that afterAvards. YTiere's Catharine?” But as 
I spoke I heard a footstep) on the stairs, and in 
another moment her arms AA^ere round my neck. 
Her feet AA^ere bare ; her silky hair fell in clusters 
on her shoulders ; her garments had been huddled 
on an^dioAA'' ; but she looked none the Avorse for 
all that. 

‘ Soon her mother and Jacob appeared, and 
then, Avhen the latter had made up the fire and 
the miller had brought out some, of the fine 
Schiedam I had given him — he and his son AAnre 
only too glad of an excuse to open another 
bottle — and aa^c Avere all seated round the fire, 
AAuth Catharine on my knees, I told them all I 
thought necessary of my journey to Frankfort. 

‘ “ Y^ell ! but I Avant to knoAv exactly hoAv 
much you got,” said my future mother-in-laAA^ 
“ Five thousand francs ? ” she continued, evidently 


thinking, in her rustic ignorance, she AA-as beyond 
the mark. 

‘ “ More than that,” I rejDlied. 

‘ “ Ten thousand ? ” said the miller. The Iaa^o 
AA- ere so intent on finding out hoAV ihuch I had 
got that they did not notice their son stealthily 
heliDing himself to schiedam from the bottle on 
the floor. I AA^as in such rattling spirits tliat this 
so tickled me that I burst into fits of laughter. 
The miller, A\dio thought there AA^as some joke 
going on, thought he ought to laugh too, and 
Catharine joined in out of pure happiness. This 
merriment made her mother angry. 

‘ “ You have taught my husband some terrible 
habits,” she said. “ He is not the same man since 
he came back.” 

‘ “ I am sorry for that,” I said. “But hoAV did 
you like the silk dress I sent you?” 

‘ This softened her a little ; but she soon 
returned to the point again, as to Iioav much I 
receHed for the diamonds. ‘ 

‘ “ Catharine, my lass, hoAV much do you say ? ” 

‘ “ I don’t knoAA", J acques,” she ansAvered, look- 
ing up Av ith a smile ; “ and AA’hat ’s more, I don’t 
care. I liaA^e got you, and that’s enough for me.” 

‘ “ That ’s a deuced pretty ansAA^er,” I said. “ I 
must giA^e you a kiss for that.” And I did — in 
fact, seA-eral — first, because I liked doing so; 
and, secondly, because it amused me to keep 
her mother in suspense.. 

‘ “ LeaA^e the girl alone,” she said tartly, “ and 
don’t tell us a pack of lies at this time of night.” 

‘ “ Y^ell,” I said, “ I have left a large sum at the 
bank, I have given Mary five thousand francs, 
and I have got thirty thousand in my pocket. I 
am not going to tell you Iioav much I haA^e got,” 
I continued ; “ that is my affair. But, at any 
rate, I have got more than one hundred thousand 
francs altogether. See here,” and I placed thirty 
thousand in notes on the table. Taking adAmi- 
tage of the excitement the sight of the money 
produced, Jacob helped himself to another glass 
of schiedam., But tliis time his mother’s eye fell 
upon him, and in terror he fled from the room ; 
and AAdiile this aaus taking place I took the 

opj)ortunity to put a sj^lendid gold AA^atch and 
chain in Catharine’s hand. 

‘“Oh! this is too fine for me, Jacques,” she 
said. 

‘ “ Yes,” said her mother ; “ she Avill get 

murdered if she Avears things of that sort in 
these parts.” 

‘ “ But she AA^on’t be in these parts.” And then 
I told them about the farm outside Strasburg, 
and hoAA^ I aaus going to turn breAver. Catharine 

AA^as delighted, and so aaus her father, aaJio looked 

foi'AA^ard to coming to see us, and saAV the 
prospect of some suppers at the “Rothes Hans,” 
for it has been proAudentially arranged that the 
flaA^our of the Avine remains AAdiile the headaches 
are forgotten. Her mother, on the ' other hand, 
AA^as A^exed, as she AAUshed to be near her daughter 
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j for one thing, and she had wished her brother- 

[ in-law to take her son into the business for 

I another. 

t ‘ Catharine and I, iny niece and her loA^er, Avere 

married at the beginning of the new year. The 
I good old jDastor married us, and neA^er before had 

I he receiA^ed such a fee as I gaA^e him ; and he 

I honoured us by coming Avith his family to the 

> breakfast, Avhich took place in a large barn. 

Uncle Erederick came too, and his jokes and 
laughter rather shocked ni}^ serious brother. It 
Avas the custom in those days, I must tell you, 

I at country Aveddings, for the guests in turn, as 

■ the}^ sat at table, to sing a song unaccompanied. 

This took a fairly long time, for there Avere a 
great number there. The Avine Avent round rather 
fast, and some AAdiose turn it AA*as to sing had 
slijDped underneath the groaning board ; but they 
AA^ere not let off for all that. They AA^ere either 
j)ulled out or they sang AAdiere they AA^ere. Then 
Catharine and Mary each AA'ent round AAuth a 
loving-cup, Avhich they offered to all, aaIio, stand- 

> ing, drank their health and claimed the usual 
kiss. Mdien that Avas finished the tables Avere 
cleared, a fiddler took his place on an upturned 
cask, and the dancing commenced. Brother 
Joseph Avould have nothing to do Avith this 
dancing, as he thought it Avas Avicked ; but uncle 
Frederick, taking my inother-in-laAV (aaIio looked 
very grand in her ucav i)lum- coloured silk) round 
the AA-aist, set the ball rolling Avith a A^engeance, 
and the young people — Avhose sabots preA^ented 
them i^utting much grace into their moA^emeiits 
— Avere not sIoav in folloAving their example. 

‘As I had giA'en out that Euth AA^as to haA^e 
the same doi {^xs her sister, she had three offers of 
marriage that a- ery day ; but her father had a 

> voice in that matter, and it AA^as not one of those 
three that she married soon after. 

‘ The folio Aving morning, according to the custom 
of our district, all the neighbours came to jmy 
their respects to the brides. More came to see 
Catharine than Mary, for somehoAV or other it 
had got about that the miller had o|)ened a fresh 
case of Schiedam. Then Ave all started for a 
Avolf-hunt. Unfortunately (perhaps the schiedam 


had something to do Avith it) tAvo neiglibours 
Avere hit at the very commencement of the chase, 
Avhich AA’as more than I can say of any Avolf, and 
this rather spoilt the proceedings. On the third 
and last day of the festhdties the brides AA^ent 
round the Aullage to. receiA^e the congratulations 
of our neighbours, and then it Avas that they 
receiA^ed their A^arious presents, Avhile the bells' of 
the little church clanged out merrily and the 
men fired off guns. 

‘ HeA-er before, and ncA^er since, has there been 
such a Avedding. It became a landmark in the his- 
tory of the village. Men said, “I sold my farm 
tAvo years after Jacques Valbach AA'as married,^' and 
they reckoned their good or bad Auntages and 
liarA'Csts from that date ; and Avell they might, 
for apart from the members of the old. pastor’s 
and my brother’s family, I don’t think for the 
three days there AA'as a sober man in the AA'hole 
country-side. Yet I do not Avish you to think 
for one moment that the Avorthy peasants of 
our district are more giAmi to drinking than 
those of other parts. On the contrary, it is only 
by Avay of a treat, on high daj's and holidays, 
that they ever give Avay to intoxication ; and 
eAmn then, not to any extent, except it is at the 
ex^^ense of some one else, for the Alsatians are 
naturally a frugal folk. 

‘ After Ave Avere married and comfortably 
settled doAvn just outside Strasburg, my Avorthy 
father-in-la Av found out that business, brought 
him A'ery often into toAvn. We Avere alAA'ays glad 
to see his bright, jo Anal face ; but I sometimes 
used to AAmnder hoAV he got home. Catharine had 
a large family ; and AAdienever “ the stork ^ paid us 
a visit,” as Ave say in Strasburg, her mother came 
doAAui and fussed about for a time ; otherAvise Ave 
saAv little of her. Dear old uncle Frederick has 
long since been gathered to his fathers. Ea^cii 
in his time I had increased the business of the 
breAA'ery ; but if he could only see it iioav, Avith 
its large AA'arehouses and tall chimneys, I think 
it AA^ould indeed make him rub his eyes. 

‘ It gLes me pleasure to contemjfiate all this ; 
but I deriA-e far more from beholding my beloved 
Catharine and my children around me.’ 


INDIAN OONJDRINa EXPLAINED. 


By Professor Hoffmann. 


I 


ITHIH the memory of the present 
generation it Avas almost an article of 
faith that the conjurers of Hindustan 
suiq^assed all others. Travellers had 
given the most marvellous accounts 
of their feats, of AAdiich, as described, 
no explanation seemed possible ; but sufficient 
alloAA^ance AA'as not made for defectiAm observation. 
Professor JastroAV, in Fad and Fable in Psychology , 
says, speaking of the apparently supernatural : 



‘ The cases cannot be explained as they are 
recorded, because, as recorded, they do not furnish 
the essential points on AAdiich - the exjilanation 
hinges.’ This exactly ajDplies to the case in point. 
EA’en an expert, after Avitnessing the jjerformance 
of a conjuring trick for the first time, often finds 
himself at a loss to gUe an exact account of 


The cigognCf AAdiich builds its nest on tlie chiinncys at 
Strasburg in the spring, is supposed to bring good luck. 
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what lias been said and done — to decide, for 
exainj^le, Avhicli of two movements preceded the 
other, though the question may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the solution of the mystery. In 
the case of an outsider, it is hopeless to expect 
anything even approaching an exact account. 
The most acute observer, sj^eaking with every 
desire to be accurate, can at best only describe 
what he thinks he saw, whichj under the glamour 
created by a skilful conjurer, will differ widely 
from what he actually did see. A man will tell 
you, for instance, in all good faith, that he saw his 
own watch smashed into fragments, crammed into 
a pistol, and fired at a target, to which it adhered, 
restored to its original condition. If he had 
really seen all this, the feat would be a miracle ; 
but his statement is faulty in one little par- 
ticular. He failed to observe that at a certain 
stage of the trick a dummy watch Avas deftly 
substituted for his own, and it is just this one 
fact which destroys all the marvellous element of 
liis story. If we add to malobservation in the 
first instance tlie elenients of uncertainty arising 
from failure of memory and the instinctive tendency 
in human nature to magnify personal experiences, 
Ave need not be surprised if a whole bushel of salt 
is needed for the acceptance of such descriptions. 

Eortunately, in the interests of truth and 
common-sense, the East has of late years been 
largely Ausited by Western conjurers, Avho, as 
might have been expected, have closely scrutinised 
the performances of their Eastern competitors. 
The natural result has been that the alleged 
miracles are found to be perfectly easy of explana- 
tion, deriving, in fact, their prestige mainly from 
the loose accounts Avhich casual observers have 
given of them. 

At this XDoint it may be interesting to state 
hoAv an expert sets to Avoi'k to discoA^er the secret 
of a new trick. Naturally, he obserA^es as minutely 
as possible, Avith the advantage that he knows 
just Avhat to look for, Avhile an outsider does 
not. If, as often happens, the noA^elty is only 
neAV in point of form, being an adaptation of 
principles and expedients alread}" familiar to him, 
it Avill give him no trouble. If, on the other 
hand, it is on altogether fresh lines, a first Ausit 
may tell him very little ; but a second Avill 
largely increase his knowledge. He Avill discover 
that certain professedly accidental features of the 
first performance — for example, the dropping of a 
giA^en article or a pretended mistake or slip of 
memory — are repeated. It is a safe inference that 
the pretended accidents are in reality essential 
features, and he sets to Avork, bringing his 
technical knoAvledge to bear, to discover the real 
reason of their introduction. Further observation 
Avill either confirm or correct his conclusion, 
after Avhich it becomes merely a question of time 
and thought to fit the remaining bits of the 
puzzle into their proper ^daces. 

Reverting to the Hindu conjurer — Avho, by the 


Avay, is not a Hindu in religion, but a low- 
class Mohammedan — one jDoint Avhich specially 
impresses the uninitiated is that the performer 
a]Dparently OAA^es so little to clotliing. In his native 
clime his costume is often limited to a turban 
and a loin-cloth. Under such circumstances he 
can clearly have nothing ^ up his sleeA^e,’ and 
pockets are consj^icuous by their absence ; but 
the turned-in lower edge of the loin-cloth forms 
a A^ery coiiA^enient recej^tacle for small articles, 
the turban, or the long hair tAvisted into a knot, 
forming another ; the hoUoAV of the armpit, 
enlarged by habitual use, is a third. Thus, a 
small animal of the guinea-pig or mouse kind is 
taken in the hands, and, under cover of a quick 
half-turn, transformed into tAvo, the duplicate 
being procured from under the arm. Again, an 
expert iDerformer aauU throAV up a small ball, or 
a scorpion AAdth the fangs extracted, and, after 
catching it once or tAAuce, ^ A^anish ’ it by throAving 
it into the opposite armpit. At palming, the 
Indian conjurer is an adej^t, the sup^^leness of his 
hand, and particularly of the mechanism of the 
Avrist, giving him an adA^antage in this respect 
OA^er his AYestern rivals. 

Among minor tricks, one AAdiich greatly puzzles 
Europeans is that, of the diving duck. A little 
tin or earthen pan, or sometimes a half coco-nut 
shell, supported on three stones, is filled Avith 
Avater, on AAdiich is sprinkled a red poAvder, 
rendering it practically opaque. A little duck of 
Avood or porcelain is placed upon the surface, 
AAdiere it at first floats, but at the command of the 
performer suddenly diA^es, remaining submerged 
until again ordered to rise. This A^ery ingenious 
trick dexiends upon the fact tliat in the bottom 
of the A^essel there is a minute hole, through 
AAdiich glasses a hair. One end- of this is attached 
to the duck ; the other remains at the disposal 
of the performer, and is attached, by means of a 
pellet of Avax, to his tom-tom or to one of the 
hands Avith Avhich he beats it. When he Avishes 
the duck to dwe • he jmlls the hair ; Aidien he 
desires it to rise he relaxes the pull. There is 
naturally some amount of leakage through the 
pin-hole ; and to coA^er this the j^erfornier takes 
care, Avhen filling the pan, to accidentally (?) 
s^iill a little Avater. The ground being thus 
already Avetted, the fact that it gets a little more 
so is not noticed. 

A A^ariation of this trick is to place a little 
china rabbit at the bottom of the pan (the Avater 
being previously rendered turbid, as above 
described), and to command it to come out. 
After the lapse of a feAV seconds it jumps out 
accordingly, landing at some point preAdously 
indicated by the |)erformer Avithin a small circle 
draAAm round the pan. As a matter of fact the 
performer, AAdien immersing the rabbit in the 
AA^ater, introduces at the same time a sjDring of 
cane or metal, the ends of aaEIcIi have been 
brought together and secured by some ^ adhesive. 
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substance soluble in water. The rabbit is placed 
on the closed ends of tliis sinang, and when the 
gum dissolves tlie spring is released and tlie 
rabbit is shot out of the water. By turning tlie 
spring accordingly, its flight may be made to take 
any desired direction. 

The ‘ lotah ^ trick is equally simple, though 
somewhat difficult to explain without the assist- 
ance of a diagram. The vessel known as a 
‘ lotah ’ is a big-bellied metal jar, in shape not 
unlike the pots in which preserved ginger is sent 
to this country. The conjurer fills this with 
water, which he forthwith pours out again, 
turning the ^ lotah ^ upside down, to prove that 
it is empty. Placing it again in its normal 
position, he blows into a small hole in its side, 
and after a few moments it is again seen full to 
the brim. The water is again poured out and 
the operation repeated, with the same result, 
the supply appearing to be inexhaustible. The 
secret lies in the fact that the jar has ah inner 
and an outer v'all, communicating by means of a 
small hole near the bottom. Tlie inner wall is 
nearly perpendicular, so that there is a consider- 
able S 23 ace between this and the convex outer 
wall. In the latter, near the neck, is a 2>iii-hole. 
If water be jDoured into the lotah it will rise 
gradually in the inner and outer chambers till 
both are full. This is the condition in wiiicli the 
jar is first shown. Covering the air-hole with his 
thumb, the performer throw^s out the wnter — that 
is, the w^ater in the inner chamber. That in the 
outer chamber remains undisturbed. The ‘ lotah ^ 
is now" again filled, and the w"ater again jioured 
out, and the jar inverted, being to all ajDjiearance 
einjaty. When the iDerfornier blow"S through the 
air-hole, a 2>oi'tion of the w"ater in' the outer 
com2)artment is forced back by atmospheric 
jiressure into the inner compartment^ wiiicli it 
quickly fills. This may be rej^eated three or 
four times, or the jDerformer may, if he so j^refers, 
not em2)ty out the wnter, but make it flow" 
sjDontaneously over the brim. 

The famous basket-trick dejDends mainly upon 
the construction of the basket. This in plan is 
oval, its longest diameter being about four feet 
and its shortest about tw"o feet six inches. In 
elevation it is doine-sliax^ed, w"ith a flat top 
rex^resented by the lid, wdiich measures about 
tw"o feet six inches w"ide by one foot six inches ; 
but the exact shape and dimensions of the basket 
vary in different localities. A boy, wdiose ax^jDarent 
bulk is increased by his w"earing a turban and 
a loosely fitting robe, is x^laced in a net, wdiich 
is tied over his head. lie ' is then lifted into 
the opening of the basket, and with axip^i-rent 
difficulty gradually settles dowm in the centre. 
The lid is put on, and the w"hole covered w"ith a 
heavy w"oollen cloth. Simdry incantations follow", 
and much beating of tom-toms. Presently the 
cloth on the top of the lid is seen to move. The 
performer, fumbling beneath it, finds the net, in 


w"hich are enclosed the turban and loose garment. 
He removes the cloth and looks - into the basket, 
wdiich he finds axiparently emx)ty. Again cover- 
ing the basket w"ith the cloth, he stexis uxion it 
and into the central space, tramxiling heavily 
about, and finally squatting dow"ii in it. The boy 
is evidently no longer in the basket ; and, to 
make this still more certain, the performer, remov- 
ing the cloth and replacing the lid, Avith a SAVord 
thrusts through and into the basket in various 
directions. The robe and turban are noAV again 
throA\"n into the basket, the lid rexilaced, and the 
A\diole coA"ered Avith the cloth. After a few more 
incantations and a little more lieating of tom- 
toms, the lid is seen to rise under the cloth. 
This being renioA"ed, the boy stexis out, clothed 
as before, and not a x^enny the Averse for his 
Xieculiar exxierience. 

Hoav for the exxilanation. The net is so 
contriA"ed that the undoing of a single knot 
alJoAvs the AvithdraAval of a string, Avhich, being 
.removed, opens one side of the net, and enables 
the occuxiant to get out of it Avithout the least 
difficulty. To do this is his first x^^oceeding, 
after Avhich he replaces the cord, reties the knot, 
and makes all snug again, lea A"ing his garments 
inside the net, Avhich he then x^^^shes out as 
described. His next stexo is to curl his body 
round the basket, keex>ing as close to the sides 
as x^ossible. By adopting this x^ositioii he leaves 
amx^le room for the x>i‘hicix:)al x^^rformer’s tram- 
X^ling ox)erations in the centre ; and the SAvord- 
thrusts, though ax^x^^rently hax^hazard, are really 
made in certain x^i’^arranged . directions, so that 
the boy can dodge them Avithout difficulty. 

Sometimes the mise cn scene is slightly altered, 
and a SAVord is used AAdiich is so contrived that on 
X^ressiiig the hilt a red fluid shall run doAA"n the 
blade and drix) from the 

case sux^x^osed to be still in the basket) uttering 
blood-curdling screams, Avhich groAV fainter and 
fainter Avith each successive thrust. But the 
shrieks of agony are only x^a^’t of the trick. 
'When the turban and robe are again throAvn 
into the basket he has only to x^^^t them on and 
XDush iq:) the lid, and the trick is done. 

AWiere the nature of the x^l^oe of exhibition 
X^ermits it, the boy does sometimes really get out 
of the basket, and reax^x^ears in some unexx^ected 
quarter. In this case the cloth is disx^ensed AA"ith, 
and in place of it the x^rincix^al x^erfornier drives 
into the ground around the basket four bamboo 
X:)oles, on Avhich is hung a heaAy curtain to serve 
as screen. HaA"ing attached the curtain to one of 
the poles behind, he next brings it to the corre- 
sponding front x^ole. After securing it to this, he 
carries it to the other front pole, and thence to 
the fourth xmle, thus enclosing three sides of a 
square. During the brief sx^ace of time thus occu- 
X)ied the boy slix)s out of the basket, and under 
coA"er of the other members of the troux)e (of 
AA"hich there are usually several, standing in a 
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groujD beliiiid) gets round a corner, or elsewhere 
out of sight, and in due course surprises the 
spectators by his reappearance. Sometimes he 
vanishes altogether, swarming up inside the loose 
robe worn by one of the 2:>erformers in the back- 
ground, and hanging on by a strap attached to 
his shoulder. 

In another version, the boy first seen remains 
in the basket, and another boy, his exact double 
in appearance, re 2 :)reseiits him in his resuscitated 
condition, arriving, if possible, from some point 
in the rear of the spectators. 

The great mango-trick is equally simple, when 
you know - how it 's done.’ The performer is 
provided with two cuttings from a mango-tree, 
the one only four or five inches long, and bearing 
three or four small leaves, the other considerably 
larger, say eighteen inches in length, and having 
a proportionately increased amount of foliage. 
Sometimes a still longer branch is used, in which 
case it is doubled in half, and the outer end tied to 
the stem an inch or two above the opposite end. 
As soon as the knot is untied it springs back 
to its normal iDosition. This branch has a small 
green mango attached, to it, either naturally or 
b}^ artificial means. When the mango is not in 
season, rather than drop the trick out of the 
programme, another small green fruit, closely 
resembling it, is substituted. Hence the often- 
repeated statement of travellers, in all good faith, 
that they have seen the mango produced by 
magic when it was impossible to procure it in 
the natural way. The larger branch is wrapped 
in a piece of. wet rag, which keeps it fresh, and 
also keeps the leaves' folded close against the 
stem. The smaller piece is poked up inside the 
performer’s Eahm Samee, a shabby little doll 
supposed to possess supernatural powers, and 
playing in an Indian conjurer’s x^erformance 
very much the q)art taken by the ^wand’ of his 
Western brother. The has also two 

mango-stones, alilve in size and general a]DXDearance, 
save that the one is a new stone — that is, just as 
it leaves the fruit — and the other an older stone, 
Avhich has reached the stage when it oijens, 
oyster fashion, to release the seed. This latter 
is removed, and the cut ends of the two sx)rigs of 
mango are trimmed wedgewise, so as to just fit 
the opening of the stone. To the lower end of 
the smaller piece of mango a few of the root- 
fibres of the plant— or for lack of these a few 
ends of cotton thread — are tied. 

When about to show the trick, the performer 
first exhibits the unprepared stone. Filling a tin 
pan with earth, he adds water till it becomes a 
thick mud. In the centre of this he plants 
the stone. He then takes four bamboo canes, 
tied together at one end with string, and j^laces 
them XDyramid-^vise over the tin pan. Over these 
sticks he throws a thick cloth, so as to form a 
miniature tent, closed on three sides, but open on 
that facing the troupe. In a pocket (sometimes 


merely in a fold) in the hinder x^art of his cloth 
is the larger branch of mango wrax^ped up as 
already described. 

Of course the most magical of seeds must have 
a little time to germinate, so at this stage some 
otlier member of the troupe — for there are usually 
five or six, each having his own sx^eciality — comes 
forward and x^^rforms his trick. The first x^er- 
foriner has meanwhile extracted the smaller sx^rig 
from the interior of Eahm Samee, and inserted 
its x^oEAed end into the second stone. It is an 
eas}'' matter to so small an object. Peexoing 

into the little tent now and then to see how 
matters are x^i’ogressing, he thrusts this stone 
into the wet earth in the pan. After , a proper 
interval and a sufficient amount of tom-tomming 
he lifts the tent-cloth in front, and shows the 
little sxDi’ig ^all a-blowing and a-growing.’ As a 
guarantee of good faith he ])nlls it up and 
exhibits the muddy fibres round the stone, vdiich 
are accex^ted by the innocent sx^ectators as x^i’oof 
X^ositive of ffiio decex^tion.’ Then the sx^rig is 
rexfiaced. Again the front of the little tent is 
dropx)ed, and some other minor trick is exhibited. 
Meanwhile the mango-man keeps an eye, from 
behind, on the x^i’Ogi’ess of his horticulture. As 
he is obviously emx^ty-handed, no one can object 
to his x^ottering about the tent a little, and at a 
convenient ox^portunity he gets the larger branch 
of mango from its hiding-x^lace, and after taking 
off the wet rag, substitutes it for the smaller sprig. 
A squeeze of the rag covers the youthful 
with pearly drops of rain or dew (as the spec- 
tator x^leases), proving by conjurers’ logic that 
the xAant is fresh from the hands of Nature, 
and cannot have been tampered with by those 
of man. 

Of the mythical feat of throwing a rox^e in the 
air, ux^ which a man, bo}^ or animal climbs and 
disax^x^ears, all that need be said is that no such 
thing ever happened. The story is generally told 
on the authority of the Emx^eror Jehangir. One 
would not wish to sa}’' rude things about an 
emx^eror ; but if Jehangir ever did make himself 
resx^onsible for such a ‘ yarn,’ we can only conclude 
that he was a sort of iinx^erial Mark Twain, and 
now and then sacrificed strict veracity to literary 
effect. Certainly no one of the x'^resent generation 
has ever witnessed such a feat, or anything even 
remotely apx)roaching it. The x^i’obable ground- 
work of the story is that the Indian jugglers do 
X^erform a curious .balancing feat with a rope a 
few feet long. One end is thrown up in the air, 
and the rope is then balanced in a vertical 
X^osition for a few seconds on the hand. TJie 
secret, ax^art from the dexterity born of lifelong 
X^ractice, lies in the fact that the rox^e is, in 
conjurers’ parlance, ‘faked,’ having a tlyn wire 
running through its centre, and giving it the 
necessary rigidity for the momentary balancing. 
The rest is but the embroidery added by successive 
narrators, rex^orting the -feat from, hearsay. It is 
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easy to trace the process. .The first step is to 
magnify seconds into minutes and feet into yards, 
till the tipper end of the rope goes clean out of 
sight. The next is to allege that a monkey 
climbed it. In a later Aversion the monkey becomes 
a man ; and finally, after the man has jiassed out 


of sight, he comes tumbling down again in a 
dismembered condition. A story of the marvellous 
is like a snowball. Once started, you have only 
to keep it rolling, and it grows of itself, till the 
original handful of truth is lost in a great globe 
of falsehood. 


A K I N G^S GAMBIT. 


CH'APTER ir. 



XEED not linger over the events 
of the next few Aveeks. I set out 
for Moscoav soon afteinvards, accom- 
panied by tAVO of my friends, Avho 
seemed perplexed by my alternate 
fits of locpiacity and taciturnity. 
At the frontier of Russia it Avas evident that 
there Avas considerable excitement. We Avere 
plainly the objects of suspicion. My tAvo friends, 
much to their amusement, Avere subjected to 
a rigid cross-examination, and our passports Avere 
insjDected Avith the closest scrutiny. Every 
paper Avas turned over, and all our baggage, 
but nothing Avas found. After a detention of 
some hours Ave Avere alloAved to ]^ass. Me, 
curiously enough, they did not seein specially 
to suspect ; but, I remembered, they must knoAV 
that the match Avas a genuine affair. 

On arriving at Moscoav I took tAA^o or three 
days to recover from the fatigue of the journey, 
and then the match began. Obedient to instruc- 
tions, I played the first game — having the choice 
of moAms — precisely according to the paper. As 
the game proceeded Leschevitsky’s face AA^as a 
perfect study. At my second moA^e he started, 
and at my fourth he positAely leajDt from his 
seat in amazement. Suspecting a trap, he sat 
doAvn again and stared at the board as if his 
eyes avouIcI pierce right through it. He took 
half-an-hour over a needless analysis of the posi- 
tion, and then made x^i’ecisely the reply I had 
antici^Dated. Eor very shame I had to make some 
pretence at reflection ; accordingly I sjDent ten 
minutes staring at the pieces, and then moA^ed my 
Knight into the A^ery thick of the enemy’s forces. 
Again Leschevitsky started, obAuously thinking 
either that I Avas mad or that I meant to insult 
him by childishly throAving aAvay a game I had 
already imperilled. He took the j)iece, and in 
less than an hour finished off the game by the 
sacrifice of his Queen, precisely as I had expected. 
I reversed my King in sign of surrender. He 
murmured some polite nothings to the effect that 
I must be ‘ out of form, as you English call it,’ 
but Avas evidentl}^ hardly able to conceal his 
astonishment. As for m^^ tAvo backers, they Avere 
more outspoken. 

AWiat the deuce did you mean by ^flaying the 
fool like that?’ said one. 

‘A little neAV combination,’ I muttered feebly. 


‘Combination be ,’ said the other. ‘Why, 

your pieces AA^.ere all over the board, and your 
King noAAdiere. Leschevitsky could haAm beaten 
you Avith his paAA'ns alone.’ 

‘Better luck next time,’ I said. 

‘Better pZa^,’ ansAA^ered my first friend, ‘or AA'e 
shall think you’ve sold the match. There’ll be 
some pretty notes in the Field next Aveek. Nice 
fools Ave shall look, coming all the Avay to 
Moscoav to see play that is more skittles than 
chess.’ 

I pleaded a headache, and somehoAv got rid of 
them. 

Xext day Avas not in my bargain Avith the 
president, and I Avas myself again. jMy oi)j)onent, 
perhaps a little over-confident after my former 
display, AA^as a trifle careless in the opening. 
After a dozen moves I gained a 
pressing my ach^antage remorselessly, accumulated 
superiorities in the manner of Steinitz, and com-* 
pelled him to resign after thirty-fiA-e moA^es. 

‘That AAns more like it,’ said my mentor on 
the AA^ay to the hotel. ‘You never played better; 
at this rate you are safe enough, in spite of 
yesterday.’ 

The next day AA^as a holiday, having been set 
aside for unfinished games. I had full leisure 
to reflect upon the absurd figure I AA*as going to 
cut on the inorroAA^, and on the seAmre lecture 
I should receiA-e from my tAVo friends. HoAveA'er, 
there AAns no helj) for it : I had pledged my 
Avord, and I kncAv that if I failed to keep it 
I should iieA'er leave Moscoav aliA^e. Accordingly, 
AAdien the time came, regardless of the audible 
disgust of my friends, I played as I had p»i’C>- 
mised ; but Leschevitsky, rendered cautious by 
his disaster, did not ansAver as I had expected. 
He made seA^eral defensAe moA^es Avhere attack 
AAXis required. I emerged from the opening but 
tAvo paAA’iis to the bad, and though I lost the 
game, prolonged it to fifty moA^es. My supporters, 
Avhile amazed at my opening, thought that my 
middle and end play had almost made up for it. 
‘Only, for goodness’ sake, don’t x^ay the fool any 
more,’ they urged. 

‘ I AA'on’t,’ I promised seriously ; and I meant 
it. 

The next few days almost entirely rehabilitated 
me. Leschevitsk}^ gave me an ox^xDortunity of 
X)laying off my neAV attack in the Buy Lox)ez — 
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thanks to my self-control in iny blindfold game 
at Simj)Son’s — and I scored a brilliant game in 
twenty moves. At the end of three weeks I 
stood at nine games and my rival at four. Both 
of us felt the strain of so protracted a contest ; 
but I was justly confident that it could not last 
more than a day or two longer. As a matter of 
fact, a single game decided it. 

Hardly had tliree moves been made, when I 
noticed that Leschevitsky’s manoeuvres were as 
erratic as mine had been a few days previously. 
Gould he be losing his wits? I knew that he 
had sometimes shown symptoms of the insanity 
so closely allied to great talent. At the sixth 

move a muttered, ‘Well, I’m ’ from my 

supporters showed me that others also were 
astonished. Leschevitsky’s Book was en . 

I glanced at his face, and the secret was revealed. 
There was on it a look telling plainly that he, 
like me, had fallen into the Nihilist toils — a 
look of utter distress, self-contempt, but submis- 
sion to overpowering necessity. I never liked 
Leschevitsky, but sympathy for his sad fate 
overcame me. I darted to him a glance of 
understanding and fellow-feeling ; I knew too 
well, from my omi experience, what he must be 
going through at that moment to wish to add to 
the natural bitterness of defeat. I took the Book, 
and Leschevitsky listlessly replied with a helpless 
and meaningless excursion of his Queen. Four or 
five moves later he moved his Knight so as to 
Qx^posQ his King to check. ‘A false move,’ I 
said. 

‘Ah, so it is,’ he responded, as if relieved to 
find the game over. ‘I resign, and beg to con- 
gratulate you. We are but pawns on the chess- 
board of destiny,’ he added. 

‘Just so,’ I answered. ‘We are not always 
masters of ourselves.’ 

When the congratulations were over, I went 
back to my hotel in company with my two 
friends. They were full of astonishment at the 
turn of affairs. 

‘Leschevitsky must have been mad,’ said one. 

‘Never saw such play out of the nursery,’ said 
the other. 

‘Except Cohen’s play in the first and third 
games,’ answered his friend. 

‘Yes; and that’s the extraordinary thing about 
it. He might have caught your disease, Cohen.’ 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘ he was tired of the match, 
and thought he had no chance of winning six 
games running ; so he threw it away.’ 

‘ He didn’t throw his old matches away, what- 
ever his chances,’ said my friend. ‘Look at his 
match with Zickerport : five games to one against 
him, and he went on and never lost another.’ 

‘ Ah ! but he is old now,’ I replied. 

‘It seemed to me more like pettishness than 
age,’ observed my friend. 

‘ No,’ said the other, who was more keen- 
sighted ; ‘ it was inore like hj^i^notism or posses- 


sion. He seemed com])elled to play that way 
against his will. Several times he all but touched 
the proper piece, and then, as if constrained, 
changed his mind and moved another. Anyhow, 
there’s soinething uncanny about it.’ 

‘Well, Cohen’s still chamj)ion ; that’s one good 
thing.’ 

I did not sa}’' what passed through my mind : 
‘ But vjonH he longJ 

A complimentary dinner to us two masters was 
given that evening. Leschevitsky, much to his 
honour, showed no mortification at his defeat. 
He had, he said in his speech, been beaten by a 
better player, the Morphy of his generation. He 
himself, he added, was satisfied with what he had 
done. He should henceforth neither challenge 
me for the title of champion nor, indeed, play 
chess again. 

This declaration, which astounded the rest of 
the audience, was no surjDiise to me. Judging 
l)y my own feelings, I thoroughly understood 
Leschevitsky’s motives. After such a game as he 
had played that day, chess had lost all charm 
for him. For thirty years he had been champion ; 
for thirty years, in good health or in bad, in 
success or in defeat, he had alike done his best — 
till that morning. There must be many of my 
readers — oarsmen, cricketers, swimmers — who will 
appreciate to some extent his state of mind ; but 
those who did not understand the circumstances, 
who only knew that chess was Leschevitsky’s 
be-all and end-all, either mutely wondered or 
laughingly observed that time would show. 

Then, when I rose, and after compliments to iny 
rival and thanks to my friends, announced that 
I also should henceforth renounce the j)ursuit 
of chess, the amazement was far more profound 
and obvious, ‘No, no ! ’ resounded from a score 
of throats. Several s^Deakers, rising after I had 
sat down, urged me to reconsider my decision. 
However, I was firm ; it was only after much 
solicitation that I consented to defer the j^ublic 
announcement till my arrival in England. I 
well knew that nothing could alter me : I had 
been through too great a change in the last few 
weeks to allow of another. 

As you may imagine, it had not been without 
a most determined effort that I had constrained 
myself to give proper attention to the match. 
The effort had been made, and successfully made ; 
but it left me limp and exhausted. I Avas Avell 
on my Avay home before my mind recoA^ered 
enough of its tone to be able even to conjecture 
A\diat precisely AA^as the service I had so un- 
Avillingly done to the Nihilist cause ; but AAdien, 
on my arriA^al in London, strength of body and 
mind did return, the problem dominated me to 
the exclusion of all others. Even Hopper’s 
sarcastic remarks in the Field on my , first and 
third games aroused but a languid interest. I 
flung the paper aside, and my brain returned of 
its OAvn accord to its ceaseless surmises and 
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combinations. Never had a complicated j)osition 
on the chess-board so held my mind as did this 
cpiestion. That my first and third games, when 
written out in the Continental notation, contained 
a message from the English Nihilists to their 
Eussian brethren I was 2 :)ractically certain from 
the president’s own avowal, and I needed no 
avowal to assure me that Leschevitsky’s last 
game contained the answer of the Eussian society. 
Like me, he had been seized and compelled 
against his will to communicate the message in 
a cipher which he did not understand, but whose 
general drift he loo certainly guessed. What a 
safe and simple device these men had conceived ! 
Without crossing the frontier, without even 
leaving the charmed circle of London, they could, 
by means of their code, send instructions of the 
most deadly import to their confederates within 
the danger-haunted walls of Moscow. I admired 
their skill, as they had admired my chess ability, 
unaffectedly and deeply. Published in the pages 
of the Field and other English papers, the secret 
missive would be easily accessible to the London 
organisation ; published in the Eussian chess 
columns, it would ' pass luisuspected the most 
Argus-eyed censor, and be read by the Moscow 
officials. IFliai, Ihen, was the message? I thought 
of a hundred solutions, turned over the games in 
a hundred ways, combined tlie symbols with the 
ingenuity of a commentator on Eevelation en- 
deavouring to solve the riddle of the Beast ; but 
in vain. I remembered Edgar Allan Poe’s dictum 
■ that no cryptogram can be invented by human 
ingenuity which human ingenuity cannot solve ; 
and I was sure that no human ingenuity exceeds 
that of a chess-player. Eelying on this convic- 
tion, I, spent days and filled reams of jDaper 
in the vain attempt to beat sense out of D 1 to 
D 4. Einally, completely baffled, I decided that 
probably E) 1 referred to a certain page of a 
particular book, and that imtil I knew which 
book the riddle was insoluble. Such cry 2 :)tograms, 
indeed, if cryptograms they can be called, do not 
fall under Poe’s rule. Suppose, for, example, that 
D 1 ineant the first word on the D sheet of a 
particular folio, and 0 3 the third word on the G 
sheet of the same folio then, how could the 
problem be solved without the Ivey ? 

Suddenly, in a flash, a thought struck me, and 
o^an•whelnled me with horror. I remembered that 
when I was last in England the Gzar was there. 
Surely, then, the message so ingeniously conveyed 
to Eussia was ineant to give , information as to 
his movements ! The English Nihilists, with their 
infernal ingenuity arid perseverance, had contrived 
to find out the Czar’s real plans — different as they 
were from his ostensible ones — and had hit ujion 
this method of telling their friends. No sooner 
had this idea struck me than I rushed to a 
library, and with furious eagerness took down a 
file of the Times. The Czar had already left 
England, and was on his way to Eussia vid 


Berlin. Such was the information vouchsafed to 
the Avorld ; but I had already reason to believe 
it was a blind. His real course might be through 
Denmark and Sweden ; whatever it was the 
Nihilists knew it. 

The general idea once gained, other and detailed 
suggestions crowded in. Might not D 4 mean that 
tlie Czar was going to stay four days in Denmark ? 
B 1 to C 3 might denote one day in Berlin and 
three in Cronberg ; PI might signify Plelsingfors ; 
D, in the second game, Dorpat ; C perhaps 
Cronstadt. Several of these conjectures I jotted 
down on a sheet of paper, and, confident that I 
was on the right track, went to sleep. My dreams 
were haunted Avith confused Ausions of Lesclievitsky 
as the Czar being bloAvn up, along Avith fiA^e hun- 
dred chessmen, in the streets of Moscow, Avhile 
a Black Knight endeavoured to enforce order by 
calling out, ‘ PaAvn to King’s Eourth.’ 

Next morning, Avhen I Avent — early, as usual 
— into my sitting-room, I saAV two envelopes 
pinned in a peculiar Avay to my desk. One, I 
found, contained fifty hundred-pound Bank of 
England notes. The president had kept his 
Avord, and I had been set above Avant. The 
other envelope contained a letter, AA'hich I here 
transcribe : 

‘Here you aauII find the five thousand pounds 
AA'e j)romised you. The society keeps its Avord. 
We sincerely hope that no foolish scruple wUl 
induce you to refuse to accept it. For Avhat has 
happened you have no responsibility ; the society 
has but used you as a paAvn in its game of kings. 
FareAvell 1 ’ 

BeloAv, in pencil, AA’as a AA'hich 

interested me even more than the letter ; 

‘ I have read your little conjectures, and must 
congratulate you on your ingenuity, Avhich is 
greater than even your chess-play had led me to 
susj)ect — too great, indeed, for you ever to be 
em])loyed cajain. Eest, then, in peace. Not that 
you are altogether right. The Czar has j^assed 
through Denmark, and he did sjDend some time in 
Helsingfors, but he neA’er Avent to Cronberg ; and 
though he has been to Dorpat, he has, in spite of 
your ingenious itinerary, not yet left itG A ‘Q’ 
arid peculiar flourish ended the note. 

I read this curious and sinister e2)istle seA^eral 
times. I Avas not sur2)rised that it should liaA^e 
reached me, for I kneAv the daring and deter- 
mination Avith AAdiich I had to do. As I sat 
tAvirling it in my fingers, my landlady brought in 
the breakfast and my morning paj^er. I oi)ened it 
carelessly, for my mind Avas still toying Avith the 
cryjDtogram. I Avas annoyed that so many of my 
guesses should have been A^'roug, and Avished to 
try a feAv more. I glanced Avithout interest doAvn 
the columns of parliamentary ncAvs, and turned 
listlessly to the central page. Noav I AAns in- 
stantly all attention, for my eye fell on a head- 
Ene, ‘Eumoured Attem^Dt on the Life of the Czar.’ 

‘ Information has reached us, AA'hich AA^e give 
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witli all reserve,’ went on tlie telegram, ‘ that Ills 
Imperial j\Iajesty has again had a narrow escape 
from assassination. His future movements after 
lea^ung our shores had been so carefully con- 
cealed from all but a few of his most trusted 
counsellors that it was marvellous how his real 
route was discovered. Passing, contrary to 
announcement, through Denmark, he stayed in 
Berlin but one night, and after some circuitous 
wanderings arrived at Helsingfors, the recent 
troubles in Finland requiring his personal, atten- 
tion. Thence he went by yacht to Cronstadt, 
where he inspected the fortress ; and next, in 
absolute privacy, paid a visit to Doiqmt. There 
is reason for believing that his course had been 
watched by Nihilists from the first ; but it was 
at Dorpat that the murderous attempt is rumoured 
to have taken place. The house where he was 


staying was blown up, several of his attendants 
were killed, and he himself was slightly injured, 
escaping with his life only by a miracle. The police 
are actively engaged in tracing out the miscreants. 

‘ Later . — The rumour of the attempted assas- 
sination of the Czar is 25ractically admitted to be 
true. The body of one of the siq^j^osed murderers 
has been found under the ruins of the house. 
In his 2 )Ocket, still uninjured, was found a com- 
p)lete list of all the places at which the Czar 
stayed during his journey from England.’ 

‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘the j^resident was 
right. Chess is indeed a game of kings.’ 

Two or three days after, I noticed in a corner 
of the news that ‘ Leschevitsky, the 

famous chess- 2 )layer, had shown symptoms of 
acute insanity, and had been p>^^^ced under 
restraint.’ 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND AHTS. 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

HE Presidential Address to the 
British Association is rightly re- 
garded as an im23ortant 2 )Tonounce- 
ment, for it indicates the course of 
scientific thought and attainment 
during the 25i’evious twelve months. 
Professor Eiicker, at the recent, meeting of the 
Association at Glasgow, did not disa2)25oint ex- 
2 Dectation, and naturally took the op23ortunity of 
presenting a retrospect of the lately closed cen- 
tury — a centuiy during which certain ‘w'orking 
hypotheses,’ which we may regard as the founda- 
tions of modern theoretical science, were deter- 
mined upon. Among these, the atomic theory, 
first propounded by Dalton of Manchester, stands 
out as marking the 02 Dening of a new era, and 
one which has witnessed marvellous develo 2 :)ments. 
Professor Eiicker claimed that it im23arted a 
unit}^ to all 2 hiysical sciences which had not been 
attained in any other way. This 2 ^residential 
S23eech was a very suitable 23reface to the 02 )ening 
addresses delivered by those who controlled the 
various sections of the meeting. 

O 

AN ENGINEERING CONGRESS. 

Glasgow will have reason to look back u 2 Don 
the year 1901 with feelings of satisfaction, for 
the big city has had, ' during the first year of the 
new century, a surfeit of good things. There is 
its great Exhibition to begin with, its share in Mr 
Carnegie’s noble gift of two millions- to the Scottish 
universities, the opening of the James Watt liabora- 
tory, and the meeting of the British Association, 
already referred to, which was preceded by the 
meeting of the Engineering Congress. Many in- 
teresting papers were read by eminent men at the 
different sections of this Congre.ss, which was the 


first of the kind held in Great Britain, and most 
2 )ersons will find something to interest them in 
its 2 Aoceedings. Eailways, canals, naval architec- 
ture and marine engineering, motor-cars, steam- 
turbines for driving dynamos, irrigation, and 
various other subjects were dealt with. Perhaps 
some of the most 2 ^ 02 :)ular 2 ^a 2 )ers came before the 
gas section of the Congress, for the gas industiy 
just now seems to be in a transition state. Mr 
George Livesey, the chairman, loolcs forward to a 
time in the near future when a chea2) 
illuminating gas only Avill be su 2 :) 2 died, giving 
light by means of incandescent mantles at 
two 2 Dence- halfpenny eacli. Professor Lewes had 
much to say concerning the chea 2 )ening of 
coal-gas b)^ the addition of water-gas, while 
a foreign contributor described a 2 ^i’^<^ticable 
method of automatically lighting and extinguish- 
ing street lam25S. 

A MOTOR-PLOUGH. 

Great things are antici23ated of a new method 
of land culture by means of a motor-23iough, the 
invention of Mr Gatling, whose inventive genius 
is better knoAvn to the Avorld in connection Avith 
the gun Avhich bears his name. It is stated that 
by means of this novel agricultural inqDlement it 
AAull be 250ssible for one man to 2dough as many 
as thirty acres daily, Avhich, if true, means that 
the Avorking of arable land Avill be com2detely 
revolutionised. A conqDany Avith a million dollars 
ca2)ital is being formed to Avork the 25atent. 

RED RAIN. 

A 23eculiar phenomenon Avas observable through- 
out southern Euro 2 )e, and more es 2 Aecially in 
Sicily, - on the 10th of i\larch last, in the occur- 
rence of Avhat seemed to be a rain of blood. 
The fields, trees, and roofs Avere ‘painted red’ in 
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a very literal sense, and doubtless in many out- 
lying parts the occurrence was regarded as a 
portent of terribje significance. The rain, how- 
ever, was subjected to chemical analysis — a process 
which has little sympathy with siiiDernatural 
things — and its exact composition ascertained, 
confirming the accepted theory of its origin. It 
consisted of 60 per cent, of red sand, and the 
rest was composed of clay, a little organic matter, 
and about 5 per cent, of water. Under the 
microscope vegetable fibres, fragments of diatoms, 
and other debris could be seen. It was evident 
that the red matter was not of volcanic origin. 
The various chemists v'ho examined it agreed that 
it had come from the desert of Sahara, and so 
the mysteiy of the ‘ rain of blood ’ was ex^fiained. 
The matter is of great interest when we re- 
member that similar occurrences are described 
b}^ Livy and other old writers, at a time when 
microscopes were not and the oracles consulted 
were ignorant of analytical chemistry. 

SALMOis-FISHING AND TEMPERATURE. 

It is not often that the angler is tempted to 
wade through the statistics and other heavy 
matter contained in a typical Blue Book ; but 
he can find much jDrofit in perusing one of recent 
date .which contains reports of investigations 
carried out by -the Scottish Fishery Board, and 
more especially a jDaper b}^ Mr Calderwood, Avhich 
deals with the temj)erature of the water, and its 
influence in causing salmon to run up rivers 
early. It is well known that on certain rivers 
the salmon are always on the run, whilst on 
others they can only be looked for in the summer 
and autumn. Owners of early rivers can get a 
much-enhanced price for their fi.sli, and hence it 
is desirable to ascertain the factors which induce 
the salmon to adopt early habits. One popular 
idea is that the fish leave a cold sea to get into 
a warm river ; but Mr Calderwoocfis investiga- 
tions go to prove that the reverse is the case. 
He also shows that on certain rivers the best 
sj^ort is obtained when the temperature of the 
water is between 40 degrees and 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It will thus be possible, by the use 
of a thermometer, for an angler to ascertain for 
himself whether or not the fish are likely to 
be on the feed. 

COMMERCIAL OXYGEN. 

For many years oxj'gen has been suiDplied 
commercial!}^ at a cheaper rate than it can be 
made by laboratory methods, and it has been 
inuch used in metallurgical operations, in medi- 
cine, in chemistry, and in the arts generally. 
The advanced burglar has even been known to 
use it in conjunction with the blowpipe for 
burning through the walls of a steel-clad safe. 
Experiments are now in progress in Manchester 
for testing a new process for extracting oxygen 
from the atmosphere, of which it forms one-fifth 


part. This process is the invention of M. Baoul 
Pictet, Genevese physicist and one of the pioneers 
of gas liquefaction ; and it is said that by its 
means oxygen can be obtained at a j^urely 
nominal cost. We gather from what has been 
jDublished concerning this new method of oxygen 
extraction from the atmosphere that the air is 
first of all liquefied ; and as this is in itself not 
an inexpensive process, it is difficult to see where 
the economy comes in. We shall, however, look 
forward to the result of the investigations now 
in progress under the auspices of a syndicate 
at Manchester. 

THE WOODEN NEWSPAPER. 

Very few of the millions of newspaper readers 
have any idea that the sheet which they study 
with such avidity for the latest news is made 
of wood. However, this is actually the case, 
and it is a fact that unless there were vast 
forests for the papermaker to draw upon for 
his raw material the present cheap press would 
be impossible, for wood pulp, and not rags, is 
the foundation of the .cheajDer kinds of paper. 
The great extent of the wood puli3 industry is 
indicated in an article in Ca^ssiei^s Magazine 
entitled ‘The Largest Paper-Mill in the World.^ 
This mill is situated on the edge of the great 
wilderness of northern ]\Iaine, about seventy miles 
from Bangor, U.S.A. When this vast mill, 
which belongs to the Great Northern Paper 
Company, is at full work, it will turn three 
hundred and thirty-eight cords of spruce into 
three hundred tons of paper daily, with an 
expenditure of energy rei^resented by thirty thou- 
sand two hundred horse-power. The buildings 
cover an area of nearly six acres, and have cost 
half-a-million of money. It might reasonably be 
supposed that at this rate of manufacture even 
the largest forest would quickly be exhausted ; 
but the company owns more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of trees, and by ap- 
plying scientific methods of timber - culture it 
is hoped that there will be an unfailing supply 
of Avood for future ojDerations. 

AN EGG-TESTING [MACHINE. 

The Avay in Avhich the quality of our break- 
fast egg has hitherto been tested has been to 
hold it to the light of a candle, and many 
householders have good reason to suppose that 
this test is often carried out in a most per- 
functory manner. The work of testing is noAV 
to be performed by a machine recently exhibited 
in London. Eggs are fed into this machine and 
rapidly moA^ed through it by the reA'olution of 
a handle, the operator being able to examine 
a number at a time by transmitted daylight, 

■ and to eliminate those Avhich are not clear or 
Avhicli exhibit an air - space too large to be 
consistent with freshness. In this manner, it is 
said, no feAver than seventy-tAvo thousand eggs 
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have been tested in the course of four and a 
haK hours. After testing, the eggs are carried by 
a revolving band to an automatic j)acking-tray. 
The machine is made b}^ the Lyons Standard 
Egg-Testing and Grading Machine Company of 
Manchester. 

BRITISH EXHIBITORS AT BARIS. 

The voluminous report of the British Royal 
Commission on the world’s show at Paris, con- 
taining as it does a collection of exj^ert opinions 
on a variety of subjects, is a worlc of great 
value. We learn from it, with regret, that 
British manufactures were not seen at their best 
at Paris, leading firms, with some notable excep- 
tions, not being represented. Consequent!}^ the 
displays are described as creditable rather than 
first class. These large exhibitions are becoming 
too common to attract traders as they once did, 
and many of the best firms decline to show on 
the ground that they have no need to increase 
their business by such advertisement. We must 
remember, too, that exhibitors from our .shores 
have individually to bear the whole expense 
incurred in connection with their exhibit.s, but 
it is customary for foreign governments to 
subsidise their own traders in order to help them 
to make an impressive disjolay. The Commis- 
sioners point out that foreigners will readily 
combine to give their sections a harmonious ap- 
pearance, by settling upon a general scheme of 
decoration ; but it was difficult to make the 
British exhibitor do anything of the kind. The 
result was *an undignified collection of show- 
cases of different sizes and design’ which must 
have had a prejudicial effect upon visitors and 
possible customers. 

YIXE-CULTURE. 

One of the most interesting sectional reports 
connected with the Paris Exhibition is that on 
vine-culture, written by Sir James Blyth at the 
request of the London Chamber of Commerce as 
a guide to wine production in the British colonies. 
Erance is far ahead of all countries as a wine 
producer, the output for 1900 being fourteen 
hundred and eighty-two million gallons, Italy and 
Spain coming next with little more than a third 
of that quantity, and Portugal following with 
less than a tenth. The British possessions come 
last of all on the list, Australia and the Cape 
yielding nine million gallons between them. 
The report deals with all the details of vine- 
culture, and tells how the French vineyards are 
worked to-day on ^ almost the same methods as 
have prevailed for centuries ; but the introduc- 
tion of artificial motive-power may probably 
change the entire system. ^ Owing to the invasion of 
the phylloxera, which it has taken twenty years 
to master, the business of wine-growing is A^ery 
different from Avhat it Avas, Avhen a certain amount 
of soAving and ploughing produced a definite 


result, Mature being left A^ery much to herself. 
Moav the Avork is almost continuous throughout 
the year, some process for the defence of the 
roots, stems, or leaA'es being constantly demanded. 
One of the best methods of reconstituting a vine- 
yard after the raAaages of the phylloxera is 
Avorthy of mention: ‘It Avas found that in the 
American Avild-Aune, the root — Avhich is the only 
part AUilnerable to the jihylloxera — Avas immune 
from its attack. Millions of these American 
stocks liaA^e been imported, or struck and groAvn 
in France, and upon these liaA^e been budded 
scions of the French Aunes, Avith the result that, 
apart from other remedial measures, the pest can 
thereby be defied.’ It is a comfort to learn 
from this report that many of the assertions 
regarding the adulteration of Avines by the 
introduction of other fruits or A'Cgetables are 
baseless, the truth being that in the Avine-. 
groAving countries gra^^es are far cheaper than 
any other frpit or substitute AvhateA^er,- either 
Avild or cultivated. 

A GIGANTIC CATALOGUE. 

Visitors to the British Museum generally aA^ail 
themseh-es of the permission to peep for a few 
moments into the reading-room, a domeTshaped 
ay)artment . Avhich, with its adjuncts, contains one 
of the largest and most remarkable collections of 
books in the Avorld. Such visitors, hoAvever, can 
form little idea of the vast number of A^olumes 
stored here, nor of the immense labour expended 
in arranging and cataloguing them. Mr Fortescue, 
keeper of the books, recently gave some 

interesting particulars concerning the printed 
catalogue, which has just been completed. Up 
to twenty years back the catalogue Avas in 
manuscript, and it Avas growing to such huge 
X3roportions that it threatened to require a library 
to itself. Then it Avas decided to print the AVork, 
and the neAV catalogue was completed just before 
the close of the nineteenth centuiy. Copies of 
this catalogue are issued to the public in no 
feAver than four hundred x>arts ; but the sx)ecial 
catalogue for the use of readers at the Museum 
is contained in nine hundred interleaved volumes. 
There are in these Amlumes four and a half 
million entries, and each year these are added to 
by about fifty thousand more. Thus, although 
the catalogue is -complete, it is never finished. 
Subject indexes of more modest proportions are 
issued at intervals of fiA^e. years ; and to shoAV 
the aMuc of these to students Mr Fortescue 
forward tAvo examples : the next index Avill con- 
tain references to one hundred and forty books 
and pamx)hlets in almost eA^eiy European language 
on the Dreyfus case, and to -nearly fiA^e hundred 
books on the Avar in South Africa. 

PHTHISIS AND TAXATION.' 

M. i\Iontfet, a Parisian ]3hysician, has recently 
pointed out that the victims of consumx^tion in 
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France are, in proportion to the population, three 
times as numerous as they are in Britain, 
although the French climate is far superior to 
the British, Curiously enough, he^ ascribes the 
difference to x^i’otective duties on food, which lead 
to the French workman being inferior in physique 
to his British brother. At the entrance-gate to 
every important town in France incoming food 
pays an octroi duty, with the result that the 
workman pays from one-third more to three or 
four times what he would pay for the same 
things in London. The workman is thus taxed 
for the benefit of the farmers and landlords, and 
in order to provide municipalities with revenue, 
although it is agreed by students of political 
economy that taxation of one class to enrich 
another is economic folly. In a table showing 
the prices of food in Paris as compared with 
London, M. Montfet shows that all kinds of 
meat are about one-third more costly in France ; 
while butter, coffee, cocoa, tea, and sugar are 
about three times as much. In addition to taxes 
on these necessaries, there are vexatious imposts 
upon almost everything else, including matches, 
pepper and salt, and other household requisites. 
M. Montfet exclaims against the building of 
sanatoria for consumptive patients while con- 
sumption is encouraged by these imposts on food. 

PERILS OF THE COAL-MH?E. 

The report of the Home Office on mines and 
quarries for the year 1900 shows that there has 
been a remarkable increase in the number of 
subterranean workers, this increase amounting to 
no fewer than fifty thousand hands, all coal- 
workers. The number of accidents in mines was 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, causing the loss 
of one thousand and fifty lives. Although the 
coal-miners’ risks are popularly supposed to be of 
a constant and terrible kind, the death-rate per 
thousand is in realit}" very low — only 1*493. In 
other words, only four lives . were sacrificed for 
every million tons of coal raised to the surface. 
This is a great improvement on the statistics of 
half-a- century ago, when, for the same quantity, 
nineteen lives were lost. Contrary to popular 
belief, explosion and choke-damp are not resx:)on- 
sible for most of the deaths, falls of roof account- 
ing during the year for five hundred and nine 
fatalities, while explosions claimed only forty-fiA’e 
1 wctims. Coal-cutting machinery appears to be 
coming more and more into use. There were 
three hundred and eleven machines employed 
in British mines last year, and they were instru- 
mental in winning nearly three and a half mil- 
' lion tons of fuel. 

ELECTRICITY IN THE COAL-HINE. 

A 'novel coal -cutting machine has recently 
been fitted up in the Gateside pit at Sanquhar, 
the novelty consisting chiefly in the circumstance 
that it is worked from a stationary dynamo at 


the -pit-head. Froiq this dynamo ^insulated wires 
are carried through the pit, sometimes direct, 
and sometimes coiled on movable drums for the 
convenience of rapid change of position. These 
wires are connected underground with the machine 
proper, containing another motor which sets in 
motion a series of knives upon an endless chain. 
These travelling knives cut into the face of the 
coal to a depth of six feet, the cutting being 
forty-four inches in width, and occupying only 
four minutes in operation. The knives are then 
withdrawn, the machine is shifted laterally, and 
another cut is made ; and so on until the full 
breadth of the working has been thus prepared for 
bringing down the mass of mineral by blasting. 

DANGERS FROM TROLLEY WIRES AND THEIR 
PREVENTION. 

At the recent Engineering Congress held at 
Glasgow University, Professor Andrew Jamieson 
submitted a paper on this interesting and im- 
portant subject, in which he referred to the 
numerous, and in some cases fatal, accidents 
from contact with and the breaking of trolley 
wires since the introduction of electric tramways. 
He illustrated by drawings and by specimens 
taken from the Glasgow and- Liverpool tramway 
systems the various methods which had been 
adopted and proposed for preventing overhead 
conductors, such as telephone, telegraph, and 
electric-light wires, coming into contact with the 
live trolley wires. He exhibited specimens of 
aerial and underground telephone and telegraph 
wires and cables, carefully explained the Board 
of Trade and Post-Office Ptegulations, as well, as 
freeing, earthing, and other safety devices. Pro- 
fessor Jamieson mentioned that in Glasgow there 
were now three authorities ‘dealing with telephone 
wires — namely, (1) .The Government Postal En- 
gineering Department, whose aim is to place 
all their principal city wires underground, which 
at jDresent cross over tramway routes. (2) The 
National Telephone Company, who had hitherto 
been prevented from opening the streets, and had 
until recently used bare, thin bronze aerial wires, 
but were now supplanting these (along the main 
routes which cross tramway-lines) by overhead 
multiple- wire cables, each containing about one 
hundred fine insulated wires. Two of these wires 
are employed for each telephone circuit, upon the 
‘closed circuit’ principle, in order to X-^revent 
inductive and earth interferences, and these, are 
much safer than the ordinary bare wires, but 
not so safe as underground conductors. (3) The 
Glasgow Corporation, who, having full authority 
over their streets, have taken the xM’ecaution to 
lay all their main telephone cables underground, 
in cast-iron pipes. Finally, Professor Jamieson 
said that if the trolley wire system is to be 
retained for tramway traction, the only sure and 
safe plan is to jolace all telejDhone, telegraph, and 
other electrical conductors underground. If this 
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were done there would be no necessity for guard- 
wireSj and the dangers would he minimised to 
the sagging or breaking of the trolley wires. 
These dangers could be considerably diminished 
by more careful attention to erection, to em- 
ploying automatic or manual safety devices for 
immediately freeing or earthing any section of 
any line wherein such a mishap might occur, as 
well as by j)roviding insulating- covers to the 
upper decks of tramway-cars. 

A NEW EDITION OF CHAMBERS’S ‘CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.’ 


I last edition was again revised and new matter 
I incorporated seme twelve years later. 

THE DISCARDED JESTER. 

Once more to sit beside the king 
In jingling cap and piebald vest, 

And hear the audience-chamber ring 
With laughter at my latest jest ! 

Once more to stand behind his chair, 

And, while the lords and ladies dine, 

To take from his own hand my share 
Of dainty meat or fragrant wine ! 


Chambers’s GyclojxecUa of English Literature — 
the first work of its kind in Britain — has had 
a ihost successful career since its issue in two 
volumes in 1843-44, and testimonies regarding its 
usefulness have come from every class of the 
community. However, the time has arrived for 
an entirely new edition, in order to present new 
facts and new writers, with the steadily in- 
creasing supply of new material for selection. 
Accordingly the first volume of an entirely new 
edition will l)e read}^ in November, tinder the 
editorsliip of David Patrick, LL.D., editor-in- 
chief of GJiarabcrs’s Encyclojxedia ; and the second 
and third volumes will follow in due course. 
Although based on the former edition, this 
edition is practically a new work, as it has been 
greatly extended, and in large measure recon- 
structed and rewritten. The Editor has called 
to his assistance some of the best-known literary 
men of the day, who have each contributed 
towards the department in which he can write 
with authority. For instance, the Rev. Stoj^ford 
Brooke is res^Donsible for Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
Mr Sidne}' Lee writes on Shakespeare, Mr Andrew 
Lang on Ballads, Mr Edmund Gosse on Spenser 
and other Elizabethan authors, Mr A. W. Pollard 
on the Early English Writers, Professor Saints- 
bury on Dry den, Mr A. IT. Bullen on Restora- 
tion Literature, and Professor P. Hume Brown 
on Buchanan and Knox. The iUustrations ought 
to prove an acceptable feature ; there are three 
hundred portraits, reproduced from the most 
authentic paintings and engravings. It is in- 
structive to watch the usefulness and perma- 
nence of a good idea when ^^Lox^eiTy carried out. 
It is about sixty years since Robert Chambers, 
impressed ' with the success of his . small book on 
English literature, set about the preparation of a 
work offering in a concentrated form ' the most 
original productions of English literature from the 
Anglo-Saxon period till the present time, set in a 
biographical and critical history of the literature 
itself. He was justified in the belief that this 
would be a great boon to all who wished the 
equivalent of a great English library fused doAvn 
into one volume. In the preparation of the work 
Robert Chambers was assisted by the late Dr 
Robert Carruthers of Inverness, who lived to 
revise the editions of 1858 and 1874 ; and the 


Once more to bear my merry quip 
Run rippling round tbe joyous court ! 

Yea, e’en once more to feel tbe whip 
For tbe sharp wound bestowed in sport ! 

Men tell me now the ancient fire 

Has left my words, my wits wax dull ; 

They say I am not worth my hire ; 

That I may be no longer fool. 

Another sits where erst I sat, 

And I— once wont to dine with kings — 

Strive with the beggars at the gate 
For broken meat the scullion brings. 

And yet methinks his jests are tame. 

Forced in their method, framed by rule ; 

They surely lack the vital flame 
Of mine — the poor discarded fool. 

E. F. Darken. 
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THE EYES OF A MAIDEN. 

By Chaloner Lyon. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I.* 


road turned sharply to the right, 
and the towers of a great house 
wMm showed white among the trees. 

companion pointed to them 
Yuth his riding- Ydiixi. ‘ There, ^ 

he said, ‘ is the Chateau de Yitrac ! ’ 
I had left Yersailles a ^veek before, charged 
by Monsieur de Chamillart, the Y^ar Minister, 
with a mission whose fulfilment Y^as now close 
at hand. I ^vas to make my Avay Y’ith;all pos- 
sible speed to Alais, a little toYui perched up in 
the Cevennes, at the other end of Prance, and 
there arrest a certain Monsieur des Pangeaux, 
Ydio, being a proscribed Huguenot in the service 
of England, had dared to revisit his native land, 
and ^vho lay under strong suspicion of being 
a British spy. It seemed strange that no less a 
person than a lieutenant of the King’s Musketeers 
could be sent on such an errand ; but, since such 
^vas the king’s ^Dleasure, that must be reason 
enough for me, Armand de Berre. 

So I had ridden soutliY-ard, through the vine- 
yards of the Orleanais, by the peaceful farms and 
homesteads of Berry, and over the level plain of 
the Bourbonnais, with its lakes hidden in silent 
Y^oods. Then on through Auvergne, Ydiere the 
Puy-de-D6me tOY^ers above narroY^-streeted Cler- 
mont, and over the fruitful Limagne, Yutli its 
Y^ealth of walnut-trees. As I mounted the 
northern slopes of the Cevennes, the air greY^ 
colder and the Yund more piercing, and my 
day’s journey became shorter. Moreover, the 
temper of the inliabitants had changed for the 
Y^orse. Instead of the respectful greeting Y^hich 
the sight of my uniform had hitherto gained nie, 
I noY^ met Yuth a sullen scoYd or a muttered 
curse. TYuce I Y^as purposely misdirected, and I 
soon found that it Avas only at the priest’s cottage 
that I could hope to see a friendly face ; for 
these peasants Avere given over to the pestilent 
Huguenot -heresy, Avhich our king, influenced by 
No. 205 .— Yol. IY. lAll Eighi 


Madame de Maintenon, had determined to stamp 
out in blood. Alread}^ could be heard the first 
mutterings of the storm A\diich Avas soon to break 
in the miserable Camisard Avar. 

Beaching Alais the day before, I had passed the 
night at the neAv fort as the guest of Major 
Cantel, the commander of the garrison. Pjom 
him I learnt that the man of AAdiom I Avas in 
search AA^as at a neighbouring chateau, Avhere his 
sister-in-laAA', an English girl, Avas also residing. 
The brave old major, neAAdy risen from a bed of 
sickness, laughed at me A\dien I suggested an 
escort. 

‘I AAull ride OA^er AAuth you,’ he said, ‘in spite 
of the doctors, if I can sit my horse. The Baron 
'de Yitrac is loyal to the core, and I Avarrant 
there Avill be no trouble.’ 

So in the morning he ordered out Iiis charger, 
old like his master, and had ridden Avith me to 
the chateau. An old man-serA^ant opened .'the great 
gates, and' Ave rode up a graA^elled jjatlnvay betAveen 
high banks covered Avith trees and bushes, to the 
door, AAdiere the Baron de Yitrac aAA^aited us. Major 
Cantel and he Avere old friends, and he extended 
a courteous greeting to me ; but he looked graA-e 
AABen he heard my errand. 

‘You must do your duty. Monsieur de Berre,’ 
he said ; ‘ yet it irks me,. I confess, that a guest 
should' be arrested in my house. You A\dll find 
Monsieur des Pangeaux in the pleasaunce.’ 

Leaving Major Cantel Avith our host, I made my 
Avay thither. ' There Avere roses everyAvhere : in the 
trimly -kej)t beds, against the lichened stone AA^alls, 
and climbing in rich luxuriance OA^er rustic arches 
and arbours. The air Avas heaA^y AAuth their per- 
fume and droAvsy Avith the drone of innumerable 
bees. At a turn in the path I saAV the man I 
sought. 

Monsieur des Pangeaux Avas of middle height, 
Yutli square shoulders and the appearance of 
great strength. His face Avore a scoAAd Avhich 
■ EescrvecLI Nov. 2, 1901. 
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I afterwards found was habitual to him. As to 
his age, I reckoned it about thirty-five. He was 
talking to a girl, whose back was turned to me. 

Mf not to-day, then most surely to-morrow,’ I 
heard him say, ‘and then I shall be safe.’ 

‘But the old Baron?’ asked his companion. 
‘You will not let them harm him, Jacques !’ 

‘ Of course not ! ’ he answered almost brusquely, 
‘ though, indeed, if he supjDed as he has brewed, it 
would be ’ — — and then, as if suddenly aware of 
my i^resence, he turned, and we looked at each 
other for a moment. 

‘You are, I believe, Monsieur des Fangeaux,’ I 
said. ‘ I have come from Paris charged with im- 
portant business concerning J^ou.’ 

As I spoke the girl turned round. I have never 
forgotten how she looked, standing among the 
roses of that southern garden — herseK the fairest 
flower of all * for when that memory fails life 
will be over for me. A white face — a very white 
face, the pearl-like purity of its x^Mlor only re- 
lieved by the rose-pink Iq^s and the ebon pencilling 
of the daintily arched eyebrows. The nose, slightly 
aquiline, and beautifully formed, the resolute chin 
and firmly compressed mouth, all spoke eloquently 
of character ; and the whole face seemed alive with 
distinction of race. Row her deep-brown eyes 
were full of mute expectation as she gazed at me, 
and I fancied that something of defiant scorn 
curled her lip. 

Des Fangeaux , came forward. 

‘ Surely a mistake, monsieur,’ he said sarcas- 
tically, ‘So. humble a person as myself could 
not be worth so much trouble.’ 

Then, addressing the girl in English, he bade her 
remain where she was, and walked on by my side. 

I told him I. carried the king’s warrant for his 
arrest ; that he must go with me to Paris ; that 
resistance was useless. As I s-poke he seemed to 
collapse with fear, thrusting out his hand as if he 
would cling to my arm. 

‘ The galleys ! ’ he moaned. " ‘ My God ! They 
will send me to the galleys ! ’ 

That , was lilvely enough ; but I have scant 
sympathy for a man who is willing to play for 
high stakes, and then whines when the luck 
turns against him. So I demanded his sword, 
and walked back to . the chateau, leaving him 
to follow with the lady. 

I heard their footsteps behind me, and looking 
back as I came to the door, I saw them walking 
together, he talking eagerly, she listening and 
mute, with her eyes on the ground. 

She held her head high as I stood aside to 
allow them to enter, she looking straight before 
her with her chin in the air, and her skirts held 
closely to her with elaborate care lest they should 
touch me. There was food and wine laid .out on 
a table in the great hall, which the Baron de 
Yitrac courteously j)^^ssed us to partake of. I 
was jDassing to the seat offered me when I saw 
the English girl standing up. 


‘I would not willingly offend you, my kind 
host,’ she said in ringing tones ; ‘ but in the land 
I Come from it is not thought fitting that bailiffs ' 
and jailers should sit down with gentle people. 
If that — that — gentleman is going to eat with 
you, jowv table is no efface for Margaret Tich- 
borne ! ’ 

She looked so beautiful, standing there with 
her air of radiant angei*, which brought two little 
indents in the whiteness between her eyebrows, 
that I could feel no bitterness against her. Morer 
over, her voice, in spite of its note of scorn, was 
so rich and womanly that I suddenly felt I 
would give much to hear it s^Deaking to me in 
kindness. 

But I spoke coldly enough : 

‘You can assure your guest. Monsieur le Baron, 
that the Musketeers of the King are neither bailiffs 
nor jailers ; nor is it the wont of their lieutenant 
to thrust his presence on a lady whom the neces- 
sities of duty oblige him to offend,’ 

Then bowing, I crossed the hall and passed out 
on to the terrace. There I paced up and down, 
musing over the scene which had just iDassed. A 
servant brought me food and wine, and I had 
finished a hasty meal when the same servant came 
hurriedly to say that the Baron de Yitrac desired 
my presence in the hall. There I found everything 
in confusion ; all had risen and were gathered round 
Major Cantel, who was lying on the floor. He 
was almost speechless, his face was deathly pale, 
and a clammy perspiration stood in beads on his 
brow. Beside him, supporting his head on her 
bosom, knelt Mistress Margaret ; but how changed 
from the scornful beauty who had flashed defiance 
at me but an hour before ! She was tending the 
old man with the gentlest care, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow with her handkerchief, 
holding wine to his lips, and speaking to him 
in low, sweet tones which made something in me 
quiver and vibrate strangely. 

Slowly he came to himself ; but it was plain 
that some hours must pass , before he could be 
moved. Our host showed me a chamber .which 
gave on to a gallery at the head of the great 
staircase ; and a mattress having been brought, 
he Avas gently carried up and laid on the bed. 
Mistress Margaret remained in the hall imtil Ave 
came doAAm, and then Avent up to the sick man’s 
chamber, telling the Baron — she ignored me— 
that she Avould sit there in case, he required 
attention. 

I felt perplexed. I did not Avish to leaA^e 
Major Cantel, yet I AA^as bound to carry my 
prisoner into Alais on the Avay to Paris Avithout 
delay. I Avas laying my difficulty before the Baron 
de Yitrac, and begging him to seird a mounted 
messenger to the fort at Alais, Avhen — Ave Avere 
pacing the terrace in front of the chateau — he 
suddenly exclaimed : 

‘ Here comes the help you Avant, Monsieur de 
Berre ! See ! ’ 
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Up tlie dusty road which led to the gate of 
the chateau came a party of some twenty soldiers, 
headed, by an officer. ' We walked down to the 
gate, which was closed behind us, to await their 
coming. They were escorting two prisoners, 
whose arms were bound behind them with cart- 
ropes, and who, from the dried blood on their 
faces and clothes, seemed to have been wounded. 
Wild and savage as was the mien of these fellows, 
there was little to choose between them and their 
captors. The latter, indeed, wore the gray-blue 
uniform of infantry of the line, and were armed ; 
but the practised eye of a soldier saw at once 
that they knew not how to wear their uniforms 
nor how to carry their arms. Then I remem- 
bered that Major Cantel had described his own 
men to me as ‘ undrilled bumpkins ; ^ and, after 
all, they were stout, tall fellows, and would, I 
thought, make good food for powder when the 
drill-sergeant’s cane and their broad shoulders 
were better acquainted. 

Though I was thus prepared in some measure 
for the ai^pearance of the rank and file, I cer- 
tainly expected to find a soldier in command ; 
but this fellow had the slouching gait and un- 
military appearance of his men. His uniform 
coat was unbuttoned — the day Avas hot — but so 
Avas his soubre-veste ; and the alarming gap it 
showed seemed to hint strongly that the garment 
Avas never made for its present Avearer. Beneath 
his three-cornered hat — Avhich he wove the Avrong 
side ill front — escaped a lock of dull-red hair. 

It seemed to me that he AA^as at least as much 
surprised at my appearance as I Avas at his. He 
came to a standstill, hesitated, then, turning half- 
roimd, shouted : 

‘ Stop ! Halt, I mean ; ’ and Avhen his men had 
obeyed this strangely delivered order, he came 
forAA^ard AAuth a sinister glance at me from under 
his shaggy eyebroAvs, and clumsily saluted the 
Baron de Yitrac. 

‘ God save King Louis ! ’ he began. ‘ I am the 
Cajitain Lamothe, at your service, from the depot 
at Uzes. I have had a hard fight Avith some of 
these Camisard rebels, and have, as you see, got 
tAVO of them in safe keeping ; but my men have 
had a long march, and are AA^eary and faint. 
Will you giA^e us some refreshment and permis- 
sion to rest aAAdiile?’ 

‘ Surely,’ AA-as the ansAver. ‘ His Majesty’s troojis 
Avill alAA^ays be Avelcome to AAdiat my poor house 
can offer ; and your coming is the more Avelcome, 
Captain Lamothe, since this gentleman’ — turning 
to me — Us in need of your assistance to coiwey a 
prisoner and a sick friend into Alais.’ 

‘ Have you, then, no escort, monsieur ? ’ he asked 
me. ‘And Avhat is the name of your prisoner?’ 

‘He is a certain Monsieur des Fangeaux,’ I 
told him ; ^and Major Cantel, aa^o commands at 
Alais, and aaFo is sick here, considered an escort 
unnecessary. Doubtless you knoAv him?’ 

A smile came on the face of the Captain Lamothe. 


‘It is likely enough Ave shall be better ac- 
quainted before long,’ he ahsAvered, ‘and I am 
glad to haA^e arrived in time to relieA^e you from 
further anxiety for the safety of your prisoner.’ 

At a signal from De Yitrac the gates Avere 
opened, and he and I, accompanied by . Captain 
Lamothe, entered. I noticed that the latter kept 
looking over his shoulder as if to see that all his 
men Avere coming in. Then he began to talk to 
the Baron ; and, feeling small taste for his com- 
pany, I quickened my pace tOAvards the chateau. 

I had almost reached the door AAdien the sound of 
Amices raised in anger made me turn. 

‘ Kelease your prisoners ! ’ I heard the Baron 
say. ‘‘\Yliat folly is this? HaAm them rebound 
instantly, monsieur, if you are to stop in my 
house.’ 

Lamothe laughed in his face. 

‘Perhaps they are better men than you think, 
you idolatrous old dog ! ’ he said sneeringly. 

De Yitrac made a step forAA^ard and raised his 
cane ; but the bloAV never fell, for at the same 
instant a uniformed ruffian struck him doAAm 
Avith his' clubbed musket, using such force that 
the AAma^Don snapped in tAvo. I saAV the old man’s 
hat come off, and the blood sj)urt out among his 
sihmr hair as he fell face forAvard on the ground. 
That he AA^as dead I could not doubt — such a 
bloAV AAmuld have killed a bull ; and the defence- 
less position of Major Cantel flashed through my 
mind. Already some of the Aullains Avere r mining 
toAA^ards me, and I turned and darted for the 
door. The nearest reached it at almost the same 
moment as I did, and his steps Avere close 
behind me as I gained the room AAffiere the sick 
man lay. As I entered I sjirang aside ; and AAffien, 
the next instant, his rush carried him in headlong,. 
I flung myself on him and he Avent doAAm. Des 
Fangeaux Avas talking to the English girl at the 
AvdndoAV ; he made a step forAA^ard, and then stood 
still. My blad6 AA^as out, and I AA-as about to run 
the miscreant through, AAffien I chanced to see 
the face of Mistress Margaret ; and her look of 
fascinated horror, of mute entreaty, like some 
beautiful figure frozen by fear, made me pause. 
So, keej)ing my point close to his breast, I backed 
to the door and closed and bolted it. Then I 
bound him, hand and foot, and gagged him 
securely. 

A feeble Amice came from the bed. ‘De Berre,’ 
it said, ‘tell me Avhat is all this?’ 

I AAmnt up and took the old man’s hand ; and, 
speaking in a Ioav Amice, inaudible to the girl at 
the AAundoAA^, I told him , AAdiat had happened. 
When I spoke of the red-haired captain he 
started, 

‘It must be OctaAm Malot and his Enfants de 
Dieu, the most bloodthirsty rebels in France,’ he 
said feebly. ‘He has laid an ambush and slain 
the soldiers, and dressed his gang in their clothes 

to gain admittance here. He’ His Amice 

failed him, and he sank back, panting for breath. 
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Mistress Margaret went to liis side and gave 
liiin a few droj^s of some cordial, making , an 
almost imjDerceptible sign to me to leave him. 
I crossed over to where Des Eangeanx stood at 
the window. 

‘ Monsieur, E I said, M must consider you an 
ally of these miscreants who have murdered in 
cold blood an old man who was your host — whose 
bread you have eaten ! ^ 

He glanced nervously to where the girl stood 
by the bed. 

‘Before God, monsieur, ’ he said in low, earnest 
tones, ‘I swear to you I had no part in that 
deed ! I would have saved him if I could.’ 

‘Some men in my place,^ I went on, ‘would 
bind you hand and foot, as I have bound that 
scoundrel yonder, and pass a sword through your 
body when the door can no longer be held ; but 
if you will give me your parole as a gentle- 
man to make no attempt at escape I will accept 
it.’ 

I watched him narrowly as I spoke, trying to 
read his heart ; but he kept his eyes on the 
ground, and the scowl on his face never lightened. 

‘I must think,’ he muttered, and made as if 
he would ajDproach the door ; but I took a side- 
ward step to meet him, with my hand on my 
sword. 

‘You must decide, monsieur,’ I said sternly. 

‘ So ! ’ he answered in a louder tone. ‘ I give 
you my word of honour not to escape. I will sit 
here away from door and window ; ’ and passing 
round the bed, he sat dovm in a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Mistress Margaret was still beside the bed, 
smoothing the coverlet, which the sick man had 
displaced. 

‘ How is he ? ’ I asked. 

The glorious e^^es met mine fearlessly. ‘He is 
very, very ill,’ she said. ‘Perchance if he had 
rest and quiet he might recover ; but another 
shock win kill him ; ’ and once more she looked 
at me, this time with a new question in her 
face. ‘MTiy,’ she went on — ‘why do you let 
him die?’. 

‘ Ray ! ’ I answered, ‘ I would gladly save him, 
if’ 

‘ But you can save him,’ she interrupted, speak- 
ing rapidly and persuasively. ‘Make terms with 
these men, give them my brother-in-law, and 
take their promise to spare our lives.’ 

‘Impossible!’ I said briefly. ‘They would 
promise anything and perform nothing.’ 

‘ They are your countrymen, monsieur 1 ’ quoth 
she. 


‘And,’ I went on, ‘both Major Cantel and I 
are soldiers ; and if the king’s business needs our 
lives — well!’ and I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she broke out, ‘ I have no patience with ’ 
such folly. Here are three men’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ I said ; ‘ the time for talking is ^Dast. 
Here they come.’ 

. It was as I said. The noise of heavy feet and 
rough voices, of closing doors and dragging furni- 
ture, had ceased for some minutes. Now came 
the sound of ascending footsteps, and a sword-hilt 
clattered against the door. 

‘ Monsieur des Pangeaux ! ’ cried a voice. Des 
Fangeaux looked up ; but I motioned him to be 
silent. 

‘ Listen ! ’ I began. 

‘Listen to me,’ said a soft voice. ‘Why must 
there be bloodshed, messieurs ? Do you promise 
these gentlemen their lives, and on their part 
they will give you their prisoner.’ 

There was a stealthy rustle of hurried footsteps 
behind us. Quickly I turned, but only in time 
to see Des Pangeaux escaping by the window. 
How I cursed the folly which had left my j)istols 
in my holsters ! 

‘You need j)Hy the comedy no longer, made- 
moiselle ! ’ I said bitterly. 

She drew back, her eyes blazing. Then, as she 
saw what had happened, she shrank from me in 
an agony of shame. 

‘ Oh ! oh ! ’ she cried, ‘ surely you do not think 
that ! ’ 

‘Why should you care what a bailiff or jailer 
thinks ? ’ I answered, for my anger was very 
great. ‘I would counsel you to seek safety by 
the same way. The drop is but a few feet, and 
you are light and active. I can only hold the 
door for a few seconds when the attack comes ; 
and — however glad you may be to know me dead 
— you will not care to see me butchered.’ 

The white face was very still and i^roud, and 
there came an inscrutable look in the deei? eyes ; 
the meaning of which, strive as I might, I could 
not fathom. Then, turning her back on me, she 
went to her old place beside the bed. My eyes 
followed her, and I saw a rapid change come over 
her face as she looked. Then, very reverently, 
she drew the sheet over the still face, and turned 
to me. 

‘ God has taken your friend to His mercy,’ she 
said. ‘You should thank Him for it.’ 

There was a sound of voices and laughter out- 
side the door, and I knew that Des Pangeaux 
had got round and joined our assailants. Then 
they summoned me. 
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OLD ^JODRNAL^ DATS. 

By G. Manville Fenn. 


memories of GJiamhers’s Edinhurgh 
Journal go back as far as the time 
when I first began to read with 
interest ; and I can take doAvn 
from my own shelves now all the 
voliimeSj beginning with the first 
of the folios, and find a kind of selfish pleasure 
therein — egotistical, of course, for the Journal was 
one of the first to jDiiblish my stories when I 
began to write. But my personal memories of the 
house only go back to 1868, when Mr David iSFoble 
Chambers, the younger brother of William and 
Eobert, was manager of the London estabhshment, 
and I had been contributing at intervals, more or 
less — sufficiently, I sujDpose, to make me welcome. 
In those days I was acting as editor of another 
magazine, published near at hand, when occasion- 
ally on a Friday a pithy little note would arrive 
from Mr James Payn, then editor of Ghanibers^s 
JoimiaL I give it — ‘if my memory serves me 
rightly,^ as Miss Blimber said — verbatim: 

‘Mr David Chambers says, will you come in 
to lunch at one? Cod’s head and shoulders. 

‘ J. Payn.’ 

The item in the menu named was, of course, 
the special feature ; but let it be said that the 
host was hospitable, and loved to gather artists 
and literary men about his board, not so much 
to partake of the viands and the wine of his native 
bTorth, with the friendly, wreathing cigar, but to 
hear them talk, and lead the round of chatty 
anecdote and story that came thick and fast. 
Naturally the guests were, several of them, con- 
tributors to the Journal^ and artists, one of whom, 
I believe, was Forrester, better known as ‘Alfred 
Crowquill,’ of the ready pencil, whose illustra- 
tions were, in his day, j)erhaps among the most 
poi^ular of the time. It was not my good for- 
tune to meet him in Pciternoster Eow ; but I 
could and can boast of a familiarity with his 
work. Oddly enough — the anecdote will not be 
out of place here — a letter appeared a few months 
since in the Atlienceum^ from a well-known bibliog- 
rapher, anent the i^rinted book of a pantomime 
by a well-known dramatic author — Fitzball. This 
book was illustrated with quaint woodcuts of the 
various characters ; but only three or four of the 
illustrated copies were known to exist. ■ These 
remarkably clever sketches were unsigned ; and it 
was suggested in the Athenceum that they were 
in all probability from the pencil of Thackeray — 
a set made in his earlier days, several reasons 
being given and comparisons made with his early 
sketches of dramatic tendency in the very rare 
works now looked upon as 'prizes by collectors. 
Now, it so ha]Dpened that my opinion was sought, 
and it also happened that I was the possessor 


of a very clean copy of the aforesaid book— a 
fact which, of course, increased my interest in 
the matter, for I should have been extremely 
glad to find myself the possessor of a rare set of 
drawings by our great writer. However, rightly 
or wrongly — all the same by careful comparison — 
I could only come to the conclusion that they 
were not Thackeray’s work, but. almost to a cer- 
tainty that of an artist well versed in drawing 
theatrical characters — in fact, ‘Alfred Crowquill.’ 

I did, however, meet at these gatherings 
Forbes Eobertson, the well-known critic, and 
father of the brothers whose names are so 
familiar to theatre-goers in connection with Sir 
Henry Irving’s company at the Lyceum, and later 
on in the managerial ranks. As I knew him in 
his earlier days, Forbes Eobertson was a nerv- 
ously energetic man, a Scot with a loud, harsh 
voice, grating, but worth hearing in his discus- 
sions respecting Ai% which he pronounced as if 
it contained half-a-dozen 7‘’s — as if, in fact, it 
were all modern, and such an offence to him 
that he must utter the word with an angry snarl. 
He was a power at the table, with his Scottish 
anecdotes, full of wit and mirth ; a host in him- 
self, and a good stimulus to the rest. 

It was there that my metropolitan ignorance 
was chased away by our host respecting a certain 
game of which in those days we in the South 
knew nothing whatever, save that we- had read 
of it in books, notably in Chamberses Journal^ as 
being ^fiayed in the North. David Chambers was 
not only a player ; but, though the neighbour- 
hood of London offered few oj)]Dortimities for in- 
dulgence in the game, he had brought his tools 
with him. One day, for my delectation, he 
brought out the long leather case which, he in- 
formed me, was carried by a boy called a caddy, 
and proudly drew out and illustrated the use of 
each implement contained within. Golf, in my 
Cockney ignorance, was cuneiform to me ; but I 
came to know the differences between cleek 
and spoon, driver, sand-iron, and niblick ; how 
‘ putting ’ was ^ done, and what were the uses of 
a ‘ tee.’- I remember feeling amused by the 
solemnity of utterance and the gravity with which 
the importance and value of each implement was 
ex^ffained • and I came away seeing in my mind’s 
eye the extent of the ‘links,’ a word I had 
always connected with a chain. Over thirty years 
have passed since then, and I may truthfully say 
that my mental explanation of the word ‘linlvs’ 
was correct, for link by link one vast chain 
has been formed which embraces all the South. 
However, we know better now. 

Let me give another example of my Southern 
barbarism and ignorance. It was upon a memor- 
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able day tliat one of tlie familiar notes was 
brought to my room from the ‘Row’ bidding me 
to the feast. It Avas another national occasion, 
for in the announcement respecting the menu of 
the lunch Avas the mystic AA^ord ‘Haggis,’ AAutli an 
additional notification that Mrs Robert Chambers, 
senior, had sent up exjDressly for the lunch the 
national dish that bears the aboA^e name. 

UjDon this occasion But first let me apolo- 

getically beg of the Northern reader to recall the 
fact that I have alluded to my Southern bar- 
baric ignorance, and ask him not to Ausit that 
ignorance ujDon me AAuth angry scorn. I kneAV 
no better. I AA^as not born to the knoAAdedge of 
Scottish manners and customs, and doubtless pos- 
sessed as much narroAV-ininded prejudice as most 
of my kind. Let me rej^eat, then, that upon 
this occasion fish preceded the delicacy of AAdiich 
the party Avere to jDartake ; and upon the remoAM 
of the dish we sat in expectancy, ni}'- attention 
being diAuded betAA^een the solemnly smiling im- 
portance of Mr David Chambers’s countenance 
and an extra long and large sih^er graA^^'-spoon 
lying to his right. Then enter the pile of ex- 
ceedingly hot plates, to be folloAved promptly 
by a large dish eAudently so superheated that 
the najDkin barely saved the bearer’s hands from 
suffering. 'A feAv minutes’ pause, AAdiile AA^e all 
gazed exj)ectant upon the great bright dish-coA^er ; 
a sensation gathering in me — AAdiateA^er other 
English friends felt — that I ought, like poor 
little Tiny Tim, to hammer the table AAutli iny 
knife and fork, and cry ‘ Hooray ! ’ But, of 
course, I AA^as too Avell behaved, and AA^aited till 
Mr Chambers rose and took up the spoon. Then 
the cover Avas AAdiisked off, and I sat — gazing. 

Before I describe AAdiat I saAA^, may I ask the 

‘gentle reader’ No; if of Northern descent, 

I fear his scorn for the AA*riter Avill kill the 
adjective ‘gentle.’ Let me ask him to read my 
self-abasing AA^ords above-AATitten again ; and at 
the same time let me remind him that there are 
countless Thousands of the readers of this Journal 
aaLo do not knoAv AALat a Haggis is, that the loA^e 
of that national dish is what W. S. Gilbert says 
of the beauty of his Japanese heroine, ‘an acquired 
taste,’ and that I had neA^er had the opportunity 
to acquire it. 

Let me continue. I sat gazing AA^onderingly at 
something resting in AALat seemed to be so much 
hot AA^ater, AARich enveloped it in steam. It AA^as 
piping hot — I might say Scotch piping hot, for 
though the pipes Avere Avanting, there Avas the 
bag. It Avas very Avet, of a peculiar livid tint, 
tight, and-~to be frank — about the most un- 
appetising-looking thing I ever saw in my 
life. 

All this Avas seen at a glance AAdiile our host 
looked doAAui at the Haggis, and then suddenly 
put doAvn the spoon. I fancy I glanced at the 
door in expectancy that it Avas to open again to 
admit a piper AAdio AA^ould start drone and chanter, 


and ceremoniously march, playing, round the 
table AAdiile the guests AA^ere served. But no ; all 
AA^as silence, for Mr DaAud Chambers had only 
exchanged the spoon for a knife, AAdth AAdiich he 
seemed to slay the object in the dish. One 
thrust, and there AA^as a transformation scene. 
The hot AA^ater had disappeared, and a rich, 
steaming, dark compound AA^as ready for the spoon 
AAdiich transferred it to the plates. 

I can recall the scene viiddly, and the 
stern resolution AAdth AAdiich the dainty Avas 
eaten, and I scornfully repudiate any attempt to 
ridicule the dish Haggis ; but at the same time, 
perhaps from narroAA^-niinded English prejudice, I 
AAdll say that if I AA-ere going to entertain a royal 
stranger I aa^ouM, rather than the Scottish dainty, 
put before him the national English roast-beef. 
HoAvever, the guests of the Haggis-lunch AA^ere 
unanimously of the opinion that the Avhisky AA-as 
sublime. 

The life and soul of those pleasant lunches AA^as 
Janies Payn, a Avriter and conversationalist aaRoui 
the public never half appreciated. CleA^er, smart, 
Avitty, full of humour, it has alAA^ays seemed to 
me that, j^opMar though he AA^as to some extent, 
he AA^ould have been far more so if he had lived 
a quarter of a century later. Perhaps, though, 
there AA^as great truth in the Avords of one of his 
daughters, that ladies did not care much for his 
books. Ladies are AAdser and more masculine 
nOAA^ 

I remember on one occasion the coiiA^ersation 
had turned iqDon the difficulties of - some literary 
man, and the cause — his extraA’^agant manner of 
living. Noaa^, Payn resided in a handsome 
mansion at Maida Yale, and Mr David Chambers 
turned banteringly to me and said .pointedly at 
Payn, ‘ I say, Fenn, have you ever seen AAdiat 
sort of a house this man lives in ? ’ I dare say it 
AA^as in bad taste ; but I had my reAA^ard. To keep 
11X1 the bantering s^iirit — the light chaff of the 
moment — I said solemnly, liaA^ing lunched AAuth 
the object of the gibe a feAV days before, ‘ Yes ; I 
AA^ent there the other day, and hesitated. I thought 
I ought to ring the area bell.’ — ‘You scoundrel!’ 
AA^as the retort. 

Essentially a student and AAU'iter, Payn AA^as 
singularly sedentary in his habits, AAdiile in his 
later years severe affliction ke^it him from every- 
thing in the AA^ay of muscular exercise ; but even 
in his healthiest times he AA^as a man whose idea 
of a xileasant dAA^elling-xilace AA^as London ; and 
he assured me that to be in the country AA^ould 
only set him longing to get back to his club. 

There is a good story extant res^iecting those ' 
early days Avhich may be neAv to some of 
the readers of this. It is to the effect that 
Payn, MatheAv Arnold, and Calverle}^, the AAutty 
author of Fly-Leaves^ were climbing SkiddaA\y 
together during some holiday excursion, Arnold 
and Cah^erley reA^elling in the elastic air of the 
higher regions, AAdiile Pa}m lagged on sloAAdy 
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behind, to overtake his waiting friends, moj)ping 
his brow and evidently exhausted by the labours 
of the ascent. The two friends stood gazing at 
their suffering companion for some moments, and 
then Calverley burst out with the quotation from 
Macbeth ; ‘ The labour we delight in physics 
pain.’ 

Payn once offered five pounds to either of his 
friends who could guess the secret forming the 
pivot upon which turned a story of his then run- 
ning through the columns of GJiamher^s Journal. 
The story was ‘A Perfect Treasure,’ one Avhich 
excited the interest of the Duke of Albany, and 
resulted in an invitation to visit the Prince. I 
guessed the secret ; but I never claimed the 
reward, for I could give myself no credit for my 
success. Accident had betrayed the matter to me 
through my .reading of a little-known tale by 
Captain Marryat based upon almost precisely the 
same idea, though the treatment of the two tales 
diverged to the very end. 

It was not at Paternoster Eow but at Payn’s 
house that I first met Eobert Chambers secundus. 
PTot long before, I had been contributing a bluff, 
adventurous sea-story or two to the Journal^ and 
my reception suggested the way in which a writer 
is judged by the style of his writings. Por 
instance, perhaps no man wrote more about out- 
door Efe and sport, and made his heroes men of 
the most manly and athletic t}q)e, than Prank 
Smedley, while all the while he was so terribly 
crippled that he had to be lifted to the table 
when he was about to wite, breezily, of men as 
he would have liked to be a man himself. Eobert 
Chambers the younger must have measured me 
by my stories, for upon seeing me, and shaking 
hands as he stood face to face with the mild, 
slight, spare young writer, ‘ You Mr Penn ! ’ he said. 
‘ Wliy, I expected to meet some big, bluft’ sailor ! ’ 

Letters and complimentary books formed the 
extent of my dealings with William Chambers the 
elder, whom I never met at Paternoster Eow. I 


was more fortunate, though, with his brother — the 
Eobert Chambers of the great firm, and grandfather 
of my present Editor. This was in the narrow 
old literary street, at the famous house. It was 
after one of the weekly lunches, and he came 
later, word being sent in that he would like to 
see me before I left. 

A few minutes after, I was talking with one 
whom I seemed to have known from boyhood, 
and, young then, was listening with a feeling of 
pride to words for whose sincerity the looks and 
tones of the grave, y>l3-cid speaker were ample 
vouchers. He had thanked me warmly for the 
cpialities of ‘ Begumbagh,’ an Indian Mutiny story 
which I had written for the Journal; and in 
parting said, with a warm pressure of the hand, 
Won are just at the beginning of your career ; 
I am very nearly at the end of mine. I wish 
you every success.’ The remark is word for word, 
for I need hardly say that such an utterance to 
a young voriter would make an impression not 
likely to be erased. 

I ought to consider myself fortunate in my 
connection with the world-famed house, for fate 
brought me into contact with the lady once known 
as Miss Janet Chambers, whose hospitality I en- 
joyed at her country home near Welwyn, at the 
invitation of her husband, Mr W. H. Wills, the 
friend and partner of Dickens, dating from Daily 
Neivs days, through the career of Hoitseliold Words 
and All the Year Bound.. Somehow writing makes 
a man many friends — or the reverse, according to 
how he dips his pen. 

Ul)on looking over the above article, I cannot 
help being struck by the egotism running through 
the lines ; but for excuse I can only say. How 
was it to be avoided when the memories of the 
old publishing firm were to be my ovm? The 
theme was beset with snares — ^pitfalls into which 
conceit might fall. I can say honestly, though, 
in printers’ technical phraseology, that I have 
tried hard to ‘keep down’ the capital J. 


A LEINSTER HIGHWAY^MAN. 


By Eustace de Salis. 



^HE laws of Ireland as administered 
a hundred years ago were of the 
most cruel and sanguinary character. 
Indeed, this remark may with reason 
be applied to the United Kingdom 
in general. Offences which in these 
days of enliglitenment and mercy are considered 
deserving only of imprisonment were then visited 
with such vindictive ferocity that men who had 
committed some trifling offence for which a very 
cruel punishment was awarded fled to avoid the 
consequences, and, becoming opposers of j)eace and 
order in some other part of the country, embarked 
on a career of crime that invariably terminated 
either on the scaffold or in a jDenal settlement. 


It was during this state of things that Michael 
Collier, the ‘ last of the Irish highwaymen,’ entered 
on that career of daring which rendered his name 
so famous in certain circles. The impunity with 
which he carried on his system of highway 
robbery must strike all as singular. But when 
the manners of the period, the generosity of the 
man — with other people’s money, be it noted ! — 
and his unrivalled knowledge of the country are 
taken into account, his numerous escapes from 
justice will be easily comprehended. 

Collier is stated to have been a man of con- 
siderable natural talents. To perseverance, enter- 
prise, and courage he united an indomitable will 
— qualities that, if applied to the attainment 
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of legitimate objects, could not have failed to 
beilefit society and secure for their possessor 
Ae respect and esteem of the community at large. 
The want of the restraining influence of education, 
however, as well as the opportunities afforded to 
daring individuals of realising large sums of 
money by ‘ the road,’ caused him to forsake the 
path of honesty, and rendered his name a house- 
hold word in the provinces of Ulster and Leinster. 

The subject of this sketch — who alone of all his 
species escaped the gallows — was born at the Hill 
of Belle wstown in 1780 . The eldest son of a 
small tenant-farmer, Michael was sent out to earn 
his bread at the early age of thirteen. But he 
did not continue long in his first situation, and 
he was next heard of as a carman between Dublin 
and Drogheda. Whilst thus employed he con- 
tracted the habit of pilfering from the goods 
committed to his care ; and it is most probable 
that it was at this period he learned the lie of 
the country — knowledge which later was to stand 
him in such good stead. His rise from petty 
thieving to full-blown highway robbery he owed 
to a woman with whom he had ‘ taken up,’ and 
of whom, according to all accounts, he was in- 
ordinately fond. Her male relatives having been 
arrested for stealing a horse, she was sent to 
Michael to obtain his assistance. Apparentl}'’ he 
could not refuse her urgent entreaties, and with- 
out , realising what must inevitably follow, he 
agreed to assist her. Meeting the police escort 
on its way to Trim jail, our highwa3unan treated 
the constables to drink, and when they had 
succumbed to the influence of the liquor, relieved 
them of their charges. After this escapade there 
was only one course open to him : he had to take 
to the hills ; and whilst in seclusion he learnt 
that even the daughter of a horse-thief was not to 
be depended on — from his ^^oint of view, of course. 

Whilst travelling between Kells and Robber, on 
the lookout for something to replenish his purse, 
Collier received his first lesson in the matter of 
minding his own business and not interfering 
between others. Attracted by the noise of a 
scufl 9 .e, he came upon a poor woman kneeling 
before a brother professional who had just 
despoiled her of her last farthing. Michael’s 
chivalrous instincts were immediately fired at the 
sight of female distress. By dint of threats of 
lodging his confrere in jail, he compelled restitu- 
tion y but later he was arrested for complicity and 
confined in Trim jail. His lucky star must have 
been in the ascendant at the time ; for, although 
tried by the celebrated Lord Norbury, his counsel, 
Leonard M^Nalljq secured his acquittal, and he 
was set at liberty after being warned to mind 
with whom he consorted. 

Erom this time Collier’s career may be said to 
have commenced in earnest. Hitherto he had 
been content to snatch purses and engage in any 
light jobs that came his way professionally. But 
his taste of justice determined him to at higher 


game — most probably on the assumption .that he 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
Collecting a gang of followers, he scoured the 
countiy in searcli of work, his first ajDpearance 
on the highway-robbery stage being his successful 
wayla3dng of the Dublin mail-coach at the Raid. 
He might well be elated at his good fortune, for, 
with little or no risk, he contrived to despoil 
every passenger save one. The latter, a Dublin 
attorne3^ of the name of Bell, was on his way to 
the Monaghan assizes with some eight hundred 
pounds in cash on his person. Remembering the 
reputation enjo3’-ed by a portion of the countr3^ 
through which he would have to travel, this pas- 
senger placed seven hundred and fift3^ pounds in 
the bottom of his brief-bag and the balance of the 
fifty in his purse. The coach was suddenl3^ stopped 
as it neai’ed the Raul 133^ a formidable barricade 
of carts, cars, and building materials. The com- 
mand to stand and deliver effectually frustrated 
the half-hearted defence contemplated b3^ some of 
the male passengers, and all thoughts of resistance 
were abandoned when it was learnt that Micliael 
» Collier headed the band in person. Mr Bell, 
when his turn came to pa3^ the highwayman’s 
toll, calmly handed over his watch and the purse 
containing the fifty pounds, and on being in- 
terrogated as to what his bag contained, replied 
that they were briefs connected with the trials of 
some prisoners whom he was defending against a 
charge of highway robbery at Monaghan ! It 
would be most unprofessional to come between 
solicitor and client, Collier agreed ; so the attorney 
escaped being searched, and by his clever ruse 
contrived to retain his money. 

Having succeeded in setting on the wrong 
track the constables sent to pursue him. Collier, 
realising that houses of entertainment were to 
be avoided if he desired to preserve his liberty, 

' now made for the residence of a Mr Hurst, 
county cess collector for Louth, and, dressed as 
a beggar, demanded the rights of hospitality 
according to the custom of the times. He was 
instantl3^ recognised as the daring and dangerous 
outlaw for whose apprehension a large reward 
was even then offered. But the host,, deeming it 
safest to treat him with kindness, provided him 
with the necessary refreshment, adding thereto 
half-a-crown, which, although possessed of hundreds 
of pounds, Michael Collier cheerfully accepted in 
order to keep up his assumed character. That 
thirty pence proved a remarkably good invest- 
ment for Mr Hurst ; for some weeks later, as 
he was returning from D unleer with a large 
sum of public money, he was stopped b3’' our 
highwayman and two of his gang on Clyde farm- 
road and robbed of every shilling of the casli. 
Luckily, before quitting his prey, Collier recog- 
nised him as the gentleman who not long before 
had succoured him, and instantly restored every 
penny of the money, to the latter’s very natural 
surprise and joy. 
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I It was whilst engaged on his next great venture 

that Collier came into conflict with a member of his 
band and shed human blood for the first and only 
I time. Having sacked Clariston, County Meath, 

j the residence of the well-known Matthew Ennis, 

I Collier discovered that one of his associates had 

offered gross indignity to a servant-maid. This 
was against his orders, and he severely censured 
the ruffian, adding that he was ‘ a disgrace to 
1 their cause,’ and that it was ^shameful having to 

associate with such a scoundrel.’ Woods, as the 
man was named, replied with great heat, and 
muttered something about ‘revenge’ and ‘the 
authorities.’ This was enough for the chief. 
Enraged at the implied threat no less than at 
the disrespectful tone used towards himself, he 
f drew his pistol and shot his rebellious subor- 

dinate dead on the spot, thus ridding, as it after- 
wards turned out, his following of one who was 
little better than an informer, and therefore a 
) menace to the fraternity. 

After the robbery of Claristown and the shoot- 
ing of Woods, large rewards were offered for the 
) apprehension of the gang ; and so hot became the 

hue-and-cry that Collier, following the example 
set him by so many of the upper classes of his 
countrymen, determined to play the ‘absentee’ 
for a while. With this view he assumed a 
i jockey’s dress, and proceeding to Ballinasloe fair, 

purchased several liorses for shipment. He brought 
them over to England, and speedily spent the 
proceeds in riotous living. Finding the highways 
in the land of his adoption too much crowded by 
gentlemen of his own persuasion to admit of his 
making any ‘decent’ livelihood there, he eventually 
found his way back to his native country, and 
promptly set to work to rob every ricli farmer 
and cattle-grazier he came across in County Meath. 
\ But this source of income could not continue 

for ever. His return to his ‘native sod’ had 
thoroughly alarmed the country-side, and j)oor 
Michael soon found himself in sore straits for 
the wherewithal necessary to keep even a 
higliwayman’s body and soul together. 

It was whilst lying in ambush in the neigh- 
^ bourhood of Navan that he bethought himself 

of circulating tlie report of his arrest and in- 
carceration in jail. Having given the lying 
rumour time to penetrate to all quarters, he 
prepared to recommence business, and took up 
his position behind a quickset hedge, broken at 
intervals by gaps, on a road that he knew 
I farmers and others returning from an important 

^ neighbouring fair Avould have to travel. He had 

not long to wait. Two wealthy cattle-graziers, 
contented with their day’s work, rode by, con- 
fiding to each other the amount of their re- 
spective sales. Collier travelled abreast of the 
speakers inside the hedge in order to learn, if 
possible, their destination and the sum of money 
they actually carried. On coming to a somewhat 
lonely spot on the road one of the horsemen 
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remarked how rejoiced he was to hear Coltie^^ 
had been captured, for now an honest man/ 
had some chance of travelling in safety. The 
words were hardly out of the speaker’s mouth ' 
when the subject of the discussion, springing 
suddenly from his place of concealment, con- 
fronted the unsuspecting pair and ordered them 
to hand over the proceeds of their sales. The 
terrified agriculturists had no option but to obey 
an order enforced by a threatening-looking horse- 
pistol j and Collier, loaded with his booty, 
hastened off to Drogheda, whilst his victims rode 
for Navan to give information to .the police. 
The constabulary were soon on the higliwayman’s 
track — to give them their due, they always 
contrived to hit off Michael’s various hidiim- 

o 

places, but appeared unable to lay hands on his 
person — and he had to decamp from home by' 
the back-door, and in the darkness of the night 
strike out for Bellewstown. Even here he was 
not allowed to remain long undisturbed. Forced 
to fly, he shook off the dust of the county of 
Meath from his feet, and entering the metropolitan 
shire from the north, secreted himself at a place 
then known as Tervey House. 

Here, althougli discovered, fortune again 
favoured him. Micliael, being apj^rised of the 
approach of some soldiers under Viscount 
Gormans ton, effected his escape out of one door 
as liis would-be captors entered at the other. 
But on gaining the country he discovered that 
guards were placed on every side to prevent his 
ultimately gaining some safe retreat. The high- 
wayman’s presence of mind did not forsake liiin 
even in this desperate situation. Assuming his 
favourite disguise, a beggai-’s dress with a wallet 
slung over one shoulder, and enacting the role 
of an aged, lame, poverty-stricken, and feeble 
mendicant, he accosted two soldiers who happened 
to be guarding the avenues leading to the Nanny 
Waters, and innocently inquired the cause of 
their presence in those parts. Learning he himself 
was the object of their search, Michael gravely 
informed them that Collier was undoubtedly 
‘a great thief, but that, thanks be to God, he 
had been catched at last in yonder public-house.’ 
Never dreaming of connecting this decrepit, ragged 
individual with the notorious outlaw, the soldiers 
innocently permitted him to pass ; and once 
more gaining the neighbourhood of Navan, the 
robber secluded himself until the hue-and-cry 
should have abated a little. 

One morning, overcome by hunger, but ytt 
fearing to enter any of the neighbouring towns, 
Collier met a little girl carrying her father’s 
breakfast. As necessity knows no law, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to satisfy his hunger, and 
followed the little girl home to explain to the 
mother who he was, and how he came to 
appropriate the food. Here he learnt that the 
father had long been laid uj) with typhus, and 
being' unable to do any work,, and the landlord 
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pressing for the rent, their onl}^ cow had to 
be parted with for a ten-pound note. Inquiring 
furtliei’, he ascertained that the landlord was 
even at that moment distraining for rent in an 
adjoining town-land. With a word of comfort, 
he left the cabin, sought out the owner of the 
soil, and promptly robbed him. Once more he 
returned to the miserable hovel; counting down 
thirteen pounds — the amount that had just been 
paid as rent — he added ten more to purchase 
another cow, and then took his leave, promising 
to assist them whenever they should call on 
him to do so. It was by such acts that Michael 
gained the affections of the ignorant peasantry 
and secured their support. At the outset of his 
career he had formed the resolve of robbing the 
rich to aid the poor, and all accounts tend to 
prove that he kept his resolution. 

Probably his most daring act — one that for 
sheer impudence of design and effronterj^ in 
carrying into execution it would be hard to 
parallel in the annals of highway robbery — was, 
single-handed, to rob the metropolitan mail-coach 
between Balbriggan and Gormanston. The 
place is still pointed out, midway between the 
front and back avenue gates of Lowtherstone 
House, marked b}" a bush known as ‘ ColliePs 
Bush.^ Deprived for the time being of the 
assistance of his band. Collier barricaded the 
road, and then set up a number of stakes in 
the ditch on one side, on each of which he 
placed a battered ccmheen. No sooner did the 
coachman become aware of the obstacle that 
barred his farther progress than he uttered a 
warning cry, and, in the gloom, the guard 
fired at the hats temptingly displayed. The 
highwayman, lying low, returned the compliment, 
but in such a manner that none of the occu- 
pants of the mail were injured. Again the guard 
discharged his j^iece, and again Collier, who had 
several guns lying at hand ready loaded, calmly 
fired them one after the other. Discovering he 
had silenced the guard, he came forward and 
called on the passengers to surrender uncon- 
ditionally unless they desired to be riddled by 
his gang. This intimation had the desired effect. 
Shooting one of the horses, he next cut the 
traces, and, with the utmost deliberation possible, 
first rifled the mail-bags and then the passengers. 

Abandoning ‘ the road ’ for a time, he was 
persuaded to engage ‘ in a family expedition with 
his father-in-law and sundry other relatives ; 
and the extensive cattle - raid into which he 
now threw himself heart and soul terminated in 
his capture, trial, and sentence of death. But 
the man’s native pluck did not desert him even 
at this critical moment. Although loaded with 
fetters and chained by his waist to a staple in 
the wall of his cell, he contrived to obtain 
possession of a file. Selecting a favourable 
moment, he freed himself from the restraining 
irons, and then, lowering himself out of the 


window — although fired at and a mark for the 
bullets of the various sentinels placed about the 
walls of Trim jail — drojDped down into and 
swam across the river Boyne, which flowed 
beneath the site of his place of captivity. 

The counties of Meath and Louth now becom- 
ing too hot to hold him, he moved farther 
north, and was next heard ' of in Belfast, where 
he robbed a bank in broad daylight under the 
very e3^es of the officials. With the qpEmder 
thus seciired, he crossed over to Scotland, and 
for some months lived the life of a prince. 
Anxious to return home, and not having the 
means at hand to do so. Collier — never at a loss 
for an expedient to raise the wind— enlisted 

in a Scotch regiment, immediately deserted, 
and with the bounty thus obtained quietly re- 
entered Ireland, taking up his abode in the hill- 
country around Newry. 

Few of his craft ever had so many narrow 
escapes from capture as had Michael Collier. 

Working his way south to Drogheda, he was 
discovered in a house and forced to bolt by the 
rear as the constabulary entered by the front. 
He was sighted, however, passing through Lough- 
boy in the direction of the Obelisk — a memorial 
of the battle of the Boyne — and it appeared 

certain that he was once again to see the 

inside of a prison. A cabin, the owner of 
which was at work in his garden, stood in the 
highwayman’s line of flight. Accosting this 
countryman, he explained that not only was he 
breathless, but that he was dead-beat ; and that, 
unless he could contrive to put his pursuers 
astray, he was practically a dead man. Divest- 
ing himself of his cothamorej the labourer handed 
it to the highwajmian, advising him to quietly 
retrace his steps. Discarding the blue coat he 
was generally seen in, Michael acted, on the hint, 
and with easy assurance took the vroad the con- 
stabulary must follow. Not onl}^ was he permitted 
to pass, but, being questioned as to the extent of 
his knowledge, he succeeded in directing the con- 
stabulary into exactly the opposite quarter to that 
which he himself purposed entering. 

However, as the following incident will show, 
it was not only the ignorant lower classes who 
aided the outlaw at critical moments. Making 
for Drogheda one evening, he met a gentleman 
who was an extensive landowner and a magis- 
trate returning with a large sum of money in 
his possession. ^Well, Mick,’ the latter queried 
anxiously, fearing he was about to share the 
fate of all those who fell in with the highway- 
man, ‘ is it the money you ’re after ? ’ ‘ Not 

yours, at any rate, sir,’ was the reply. ■ If I 
wanted to help myself to wliat you’ve got about 
you I ’d have said so at once.’ ‘ What is it, 
then ? ’ the magistrate asked, much amused at the 
outlaw’s ^^erfect unconcern and ajDparent sincerity 
of conviction that robbery with violence from 
the person was a most legitimate and a. most 
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respectable calling. ‘Pm here to protect you 
from hurt/ Collier replied, and then, refusing 
to be further drawn, accompanied the landowner 
homewards. Arrived within a short distance 
of his companion’s gates, Michael rode rapidly 
forward, and thrusting the muzzle of his short 
blunderbuss through the hedge, ordered certain 
unseen individuals to decamp and ‘be quit of’ 
attempting to molest ‘his honour’ in any way, 
unless they wished to have their brains blown 
out. Urged forward by these roars of menace, 
three men arose and scampered away in terror ; 
then Collier turned and, with a smile, gave it as 
his opinion that new the other might proceed 
with safety. 

The time came when this action met with its 
reward. Having heard he was in hiding on the 
hill of Bellewstown, the authorities ordered out a 
large force for his capture, and proceeded to draw 
a cordon around the spot. Although hard pressed 
on all sides, Michael broke through the ring of 
armed men — any one being at liberty to shoot 
him at sight — and found he was making in the 
direction of the house of the individual he 
liad accompanied and safeguarded home from 
Drogheda. He gained the haggard^ and informed 
his involuntary host of his whereabouts, mean- 
while hiding himself in a commodious hay-loft. 
Surprised at the intimation, the friendlj' magistrate 
was about to inquire the cause of this sudden 
visit when the constabulary rode up to the front- 
door and requested to be told in what direction 
Collier had gone. ' Unwilling to tell an untruth, 
and still more averse to rendering up to an 
ignominious death the good-natured rogue who 
some few months previously had done him such 
a signal service, the magistrate found himself on 
the horns of a dilemma, from which it seemed 
he was not to be permitted to extricate him- 
self with honour. The grounds were about to 
be searched, when one of the servants — no doubt 
in the secret as to how matters stood between his 
master and the highwayman — affirmed he had 
seen ‘Mickie makin’ off like the wind’ in the 
direction of Gormanston. Away rode the police ; 
and before they could well have gained the high- 
road Collier had borrowed a hunter and turned 
towards Dublin, travelling as fast as the animal 
could gallop. 

After this adventure he lay concealed for some 
time in a widow’s house at Nobber. Whilst lie 
was her guest the landlord made a seizure for rent. 
Collier, taking compassion on the poor creature’s 
destitute condition, advanced the necessary sum. 
The landlord, who happened to be in the vicinity 
distraining on other households, was apprised of 
the fact that the rent in full awaited him. 
Having been paid, and granted a receipt in return, 
he rode away ; but he did not go forth alone. 
Through a hole in the wall the highwayman had 
been an interested spectator of the transaction, and 
had made up his mind to give the hard-hearted 


proprietor a lesson ; so, taking a short cut aci’oss 
country, he stopped him and imperiously demanded 
his money. The landlord, protesting before his 
Maker that he was the poorest man of his class 
in Ireland, that the times were uncommonly hard, 
and that he was cursed with a large family, 
handed out a few shillings, swearing he did 
not possess another farthing, nor know where to 
get one ; but Collier, remembering the scene with 
the widow, laughed derisively, and met the sup- 
plications and appeals for mercy by cocking his 
pistol and flourishing the muzzle in dangerous 
proximity to the equestrian. He then ordered 
him to dismount, and stripped him of every shil- 
ling. To make matters worse, he added insult to 
injury by impounding the horse and compelling 
the avaricious victim to find his way home on 
foot. In after-years Michael gloried more in this 
act than in any other, as the man he had 
despoiled was known not only as harsh and 
cruel to his tenantry, but, although possessed 
of immense wealth, was reputed to be of an ex- 
tremelj^ miserly disposition — a sin that no self- 
respecting Irishman of the j)eriod could possibly 
condone ! 

Now came in quick succession the stoppage 
and robbery of two important mail-coaches, the 
Londonderry on its Avay north — during which 
attack Collier lost two of his followers, one shot 
dead by the guard andv the other dangerously 
wounded — and the Belfast up-stage. These daring 
acts at last roused the apathy of the authorities 
in the capital, who, in addition to increasing the 
reward for the higli way man’s apprehension, ordered 
out a regiment of foot to scour the counties he 
was known to frequent. It was not long before 
he was tracked to a hiding-place. Having to make 
off, Michael was far too old a stager to fall into 
the mistake of travelling by road. Instead, he 
cut across country, clearing hedges, double- ditches, 
and drains by help of a long ash pole that ac- 
companied him on most of his flights on foot. 

After a hard run of over an hour and a half 
he entered a field near Oldbridge, in which 
several labourers were digging potatoes. Being 
considerably fatigued and completely blown, and 
seeing an empty sack, he, with that x^i’^sence of 
mind which saved him on this as on many occa- 
sions, instantly' crept into it, and gave orders 
that he should be laid lengthwise in one of the 
furrows. MTiat must his sensations have been ? 
He could hear the tramp, tramp of the approaching 
soldiers, but he durst not stir hand or foot. His 
fate was in the hands of some dozen ignorant 
labourers. A large reward was offered for his 
apxDrehension — a reward that would have made 
them all rich for life.- A nod or a slight motion 
or the hand towards the spot where he lay con- 
cealed and his caj)ture would have been inevitable. 
But his countrymen stood to him. On being 
interrogated b}’’ the officer in command, they 
falsely directed the constabulary and red-coats, 
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and the highwayman was left free to depart. In 
quitting the locality, however, he fell in with 
another search-party, and had to bolt for dear 
life towards the sea. Driven down to the very 
verge of the river near the village of Mornington, 
he boldly plunged in and swam across ; and it 
being midwinter, the water icy-colcl, and a vio- 
lent gale blowing, he nearly lost his life. Before 
another sun rose he had passed through Dunleer 
en route for Belfast, and after a short stay in 
the northern capital, retraced his steps home vid 
Bandbridge and Newry, plundering and leaving 
mementoes of his travels at every step. 

Coming across a sub-sheriff loaded with seizure 
moneys, Collier relieved him, took the trouble to 
ascertain the particulars, returned the cash to the 
various tenantry who had been ‘sold up,’ and 
then fled for Finglas. Unfortunatel}’' for himself, 
he sprained his ankle badly at tlie outset, and 
was within a hair’s-breadth of being made a 
prisoner ; but espying a ploughman at work in a 
field, he went and acquainted him with his sorry 
plight. The other was fresh, and would give the 
pursuers a ‘rale treat,’ whilst Collier could take 
the man’s place at the plough ! This was agreed 
upon ; and Llichael took the reins and commenced 
methodically to turn up the land, whilst the 
seeming outlaw — a fine athletic young man in 
prime condition — made off, closely followed by 
the constabulary. Stimulated by the prospects 
of securing the large reward offered for Collier’s 
arrest, they started on a most exciting race, until 
the countryman, to whom every turn of the land 
was familiar, gave his followers the slip, and re- 
turned to where he had left the outlaw at work, 
but found he had taken himself off and was now 
beyond the reach of pursuit. 

One of the principal causes of Collier’s being 
so frequently almost run to earth arose from his 
extreme fondness for liquor. Getting very far 
gone in his cups in a public-house at Havan, he 
indiscreetly made himself known to all around. 
As the night progressed he became more and 
more uproarious, until at length, in self-defence, 
the landlord had to evict him. The police were 
on his track in no time ; and, three-j)arts drunk 
and more than half-asleep, he stumbled out 
to seek a safe place in which to conceal him- 
self. He had not staggered far— walking was 
apparently out of the question — when he met 
a couple of the patrol anxiously searching 
for him. He could not retire unobserved ; so, 
advancing— impelled thereto no doubt by the 
quantity of spirit he had absorbed— he kicked 
one over and knocked the other down with his 
fists. Coming a little to himself after he had 
run a considerable distance, and deeming himself 
now safe from pursuit, he unwisely ventured on 
to the roadway, to instantly fall in with another 
lot of constabulary who were on the qui vive. 
Followed with a tremendous hue-and-cry at his 
very heels, he turned for Slane. On reaching 


the village, however', he found his enemies fast 
gaining on him, and as a last resort plunged 
into the river, standing for over two hours up 
to his chin in the Boyne, and from his post in 
mid-stream watching the torches and lanterns as 
they flashed hither and thither on either bank, 
to the accompaniment of hearty imprecations an{l 
assurances that ‘Mickie must be in laygue wid 
the divil himself.’ 

Collier’s career on the highway was now fast 
drawing to a close. Having committed some very 
impudent petty robberies in the Boyal County, he 
took up his abode at the ^ Cock of Gormanston’ 
public-house. Here he was surprised by his 
inveterate enemy, one Armstrong, and a party of 
Drogheda constabulary, and after a fierce struggle, 
in which he nearl}^ lost his life, was secured, 
heavily ironed, and in due course forwarded to 
Trim jail. Found guilty at the ensuing assizes, he 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation, which 
sentence was, on his own application, commuted 
to one forcing him to enlist in one of the African 
or West Indian corps, with the added proviso that 
he was never to return to his native country. 

How he came to be thus favoured can never 
be known now, and it must ever remain a mystery 
wliy his punishment should, in the first instance, 
have been transportation and not death. But 
when it is borne in mind that he followed his 
calling during the dark days that preceded and 
the darker ones that followed the Act of Union, 
and that he must, from his associations and mode of 
living, have been acquainted with the inner history 
of the sanguinary events taking place around'hini, 
we may reasonably presume that he gave private 
information of such value to the authorities — so 
at least it was openly averred in one quarter at 
the time — that it caused them to deal graciously 
with him. 

The peace of 1815, which led to a sweeping 
reduction in our military establishment, secured 
for Collier his discharge from the West Indian 
corps he had selected for his soldiering. After 
knocking about America for some years — during 
, which he for a short time managed a plantation 
in South Carolina — the ex-highwayman, no op- 
position being offered by the authorities, returned 
to Ireland and opened a public-house within a 
few miles of Ashbourne— the centre of the district 
which at one period he had so successfully 
‘worked.’ Here he gave way to intemperate 
habits, with the result that the closing years of 
his life were passed in misery and destitution. 
Cholera at this epoch was devastating the country ; 
the potato crop had failed, and starvation was 
visible on every hand. With an enfeebled con- 
stitution, unable to stand any sudden strain, 
Collier succumbed to the dreadful malady in 
Drogheda in his sixty-ninth year. 

Earlier in this article it was remarked that 
Michael Collier alone of all his species escaped 
the gallows, and in this connection it might be 
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of interest to note the fate that befell his com- account by guards or j^cissengers "whilst engaged in 

2:)anions in crime. Of the twent3^-four desperadoes following tlieir calling, and four were sentenced 

Avho at one time or another engaged with the to transportation ! "^^Hiat a deplorable state of 

famous highwayman, fourteen were hanged, two society it must have been that had to bear such 

were shot by their fellows for presumed treachery, a dangerous nuisance, Avhere neither life nor 

one was executed by the chief himself for gross property was safe from the lawless violence of 

violation of orders, three were sent to their last those who lived on their fellow-creatures ! 


I THE KING OF TROPICAL FRHITS. 

Rowland W. Cater, Author of Vanilla-Gatlicring^ Tobacco-Fields of Central America, &c. 


■ ^HE mere mention of Florida, Cali- 
^ fornia, or Spain would suggest to 
g the mind of most of us all sorts 
p of delicious fruits, the very thought 
of which tends to ^ make the mouth 
water ; ’ and we usually consider 
that these are the great fruit-producing regions 
which cannot be beat. Probably that opinion is 
correct, for it Avould, indeed, be difficult to sur- 
' pass these places in quantity ; but in variet}^ — 
• well, that is another matter, and one in which 
tropical America would have a say. 

Throughout Central America the most exquisite 
fruits are produced in great abundance and in 
almost incredible variety. It would take up far 
too much space to enumerate the different produc- 
tions ; besides, if I were to mention the aj^palling 
local names attached to some of them, the reader 
might make a terrible mess of the p)i'Oiiunciation, 
and be none the wiser after all. Suffice it to 
say that in the cooler and more temperate regions 
apples, pears, peaches, and plums — in fact, nearly 
all our home fruits — can be cultivated ; while in 
the hotter portions of the country are found the 
famous tropical fruits, both wild and cultivated, 
: such as bananas, lemons, guavas, and hundreds of 

others, many of them entirely unknown to dwellers 
on this side of Hhe herring-pond.’ Oranges and 
grapes will thrive almost anywhere in Central 
America, and offer a vast field for cultivation ; 
and so will the strange 3'et wholesome alligator- 
pears, together with pomegranates and various 
species of limes and citrons. Then there is the 
mango, that luscious fruit which so maii}^ persons 
fail to acquire a taste for. It is like a large and 
very juicy plum, with a huge stone inside, and 
what has been described as ‘ a dash of turj)entine ’ 
in its flavour ; but, although not relished b}^ all, 
when reall}^ ripe it is usually pronounced one of 
■ the most delicious fruits of the tropics. 

The tropical fruit most generally relished, and 
— with the exception of the orange— ]3robably 
worth most from a commercial point of view, is 
the pine-apple. This fruit has been known to 
the world almost from time immemorial, and 
at the time of the conquest of Mexico' the 
Sx^aniards found it in large quantities in the 
.various Aztec market-towns through which they 
passed ; but it was not introduced into England 


until about a century afterwards, and axq^a- 
rently it is to the .Dutch that we owe our 
knowledge of it. 

To-day, known to botanists as Ancmassa sativa, 
a member of the Bromeliacere famih^, the plant is 
to be found under extensive cultivation in almost 
all x^arts of the trox:)ical world. It is a herbaceous 
X^lant, inclined to be woody, and ma}^ be described 
as a mere bunch of broad, sx^iny-edged leaves, 
about thirt}^ in number and two or three feet 
in length. From the centre of the x^Mnt sx^rings 
a short, leafy flower-stem or pole, which at its 
uxq:)er extremity bears the apple or fruit.' The 
fruit is knovm as by the natives of Central 

America, and is a peculiar formation which in 
botany is termed a sorosis — a fleshy fruit composed 
of both flowers, seeds, and seed-vessels in a con- 
globate mass which does not open out when 
mature. The rind, which is thick, jagged, and 
uneven, is perforated at frequent intervals hy 
little cells or ‘ potato eyes ’ — the seed-vessels. The 
seed, however, which is in the form of a niunber 
of dark-brown and very minute x^articles, is rarely 
found, and is, therefore, seldom used as a means 
of x^i'opagation. 

Plants are usually raised from retonos or Mjos — 
(shoots or suckers). The former, generally seven 
or eight in number, appear round the fruit at its 
base as it gradually matures, and the latter sx^ring 
from the parent root-stock. The croAvn or tuft 
of small leaves which rises out of the fruit at 
its summit is of little or no use for x^lantation 
X^urposes. 

No x^articular kind of soil is necessary for the 
cultivation of this x^lant. It thrives equally v^ell 
in a loamy, clayey, or sandy soil ; but it has, 
X)erhaps, a slight x^reference for a mixture of sand 
and rich earth. When the site — which must be in 
a moist climate — has been chosen, the entire vege- 
tation has to be removed, the larger trees being 
felled in the usual manner — that is, by means of 
axes or saws — and the smaller ones, with the 
underbrush, by means of the never-failing machete. 
The former, cut into portable lengths and with 
their branches cut off, are hauled by oxen to 
some convenient spot, where they are left imtil 
required for building or fencing j^urposes or for 
firewood ; the latter are burnt as soon as dry 
in order to get them out of the way. It goes; 
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without saying that when clearing the land a 
good lookout must he kept for valuable timber 
such as cedar, mahogany, or rosewood, and also 
for medicinal plants, many of Avliich abound 
there. If the area of the plantation is somewhat 
limited, then the roots of the larger trees which 
have been felled must be dug out or blasted ; 
but as this is a .veiy expensive ojDeration, it is 
better to leave ’ them in the ground and com- 
pensate for this loss of space by taking a larger 
plot, especially as land is almost a drug upon the 
market. 

When cleared, the land must be ploughed ; 
but if the roots are left in, the plough can- 
not be profitably used, and hoes are resorted 
to. The soil having been well loosened, trenches 
about six inches deei^ are made at a distance of 
five feet apart, and running the entire length of 
the fields ; and in these— iisually at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season — the suckers or 
.shoots, as the case may be, are planted. Three 
feet should separate plant from plant along the 
trenches ; and, instead of inserting the suckers 
in holes, the mere extremity of their roots is 
buried in a hole sufficient only to keep the 
suckers firm in an upright jDosition, and the 
remainder of the roots is covered by banlving up 
loose earth around it. 

The after-cultivation of the plants, although 
simple in the extreme, is veiy imiDortant and 
must be carefully carried out, for to a very 
large extent the quality of the fruit which they 
will subsequently bear deiDends upon it. The 
•cultivation consists merely in thoroughly and 
frequently weeding the plantation and manuring 
the roots, of the plants with leaf -mould on the 
.approach of dry weather ; any negligence in 
this resulting not only in undersized fruit, but 
also in a poor crop, and the fruit would have a 
tendency to become coarse, fibrous, and of little 
.sweetness. It is not the size of the fruit that 
the j^lanter must- study to improve so much as 
its quality ; he must remember that the sweetest 
.and best - flavoured ajDples are not always the 
largest. The plant is one of those grateful ones 
that needs no irrigation ; it may almost be 
termed self -watering, for its structure enables it, 
between the hours of . sunset and sunrise, to 
imbibe a large quantity of the moisture of the 
.air, which is held in and between its leaves 
and serves to nourish the plant during the 
hot hours of the day. 

Twelve months or thereby after planting, each 
jfiant will bear a single pine-a^Dple, and will con- 
tinue producing one apple each subsequent year. 
The j)ffint must be carefully watched, however, 
.and as soon as it shows any signs of decay — 
usually' about five. years after planting— it must 
be uprooted and replaced by a healthy Mjo 
•(ofFsjDring). 

When ripe the fruit assumes an orange hue, 
and is then cut off Avith a machete or any other 


sharp implement, and behind the cutter goes 
another labourer to remove the shoots and suckers. 
These are planted either in specially in'epared 
nursery-beds or in rows betAveen the parent-plants, 
there to aAA^ait occasion for their use in the 
rex^lacement of sterile and decayed ^Dlants or in 
the enlargement of the plantation. Of course, if 
the planter intends to export his crojD, the fruit 
must be cut in a green state, just before it 
assumes its orange hue. In this condition, and 
if carefully j^acked and not bruised, it Avill last 
quite three Aveeks after cutting. 

An acre planted Avith A. saliva at the distance 
stated Avould produce in one year something like 
tAvo thousand nine' hundred pine-apples ; and these, 
at a maximum cost of one penny each, from the 
time of planting to that of packing, Avould make 
the amount of AA^orking capital tAA^elve pounds one 
shilling and eightpence. The fruit in the Ameri- 
can market AA^ill fetch about fiA^ej^ence each or 
sixty pounds eight shillings and fourpence per 
acre. Thus the planter reaj)s a gross profit of 
fourpence on each, or forty-eight pounds six 
shillings and eightpence per acre. The apples 
aA^erage from tAvo to eight pounds in Aveight ; 
and although they must be A^ery carefully packed 
and in strong crates, the freight to market is 
not a A^ery serious item. Nevertheless, if Ave 
knock off one-half of the as calculated 

above, as a set-off against packing, freight, com- 
missions, sale, and all other charges — A\diich is 
surely a sufficiently liberal alloAA^ance — Ave have 
a clear annual ^^rofit of tAventy-four three 

shillings and fourpence from one acre. A Avell- 
knoAvn authority on the industries of Mexico, in 
a recent Foreign Office . RejDort, says- that *an 
acre yields a clear profit of from tAventy to 
thirty-three pounds (one hundred and eighty to 
three hundred dollars Mexican currency), A\hilst 
by exporting the fruit to the United States, 
AAdiere it is sold for from four shillings and ten- 
pence - halfpenny to seven shillings (tAVO and 
a quarter dollars to three and a quarter dollars 
Mexican currency) per dozen, the planter Avould 
receive from thirty-eight to fifty pounds (three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 
dollars).^ 

Thus Ave see that the cultivation of the pine- 
apple is simple in the extreme, of sufficiently 
small cost, and exceedingly remunerative ; and, 
Avith such immense tracts of cheaj) and suitable 
land available in Central America, it is an 
industry calculated to tempt any man Avith a 
small capital and a taste for agriculture. One 
thing must not be lost sight of, hoAvever, and 
that is, that in order to export one's croj)S the 
plantation must of necessity be near the coast, or 
the planter’s j^rofits Avill be considerably eaten 
into by the cost of overland carriage, Avhich is, 
indeed, a serious matter in countries so AAdld as 
these. 

Some planters indulge in the extraction of fibre 
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irom tlie leaves — a very good class of fibre it is, 
too — and the result is • quite remunerative ; but 
the practice, like that of making oil and rum 
from the same plant, has never become general. 

In the sandy district near the coast, in the 
well-drained uplands, and even on the marshy 
river - uplands of Costa Eica, Honduras, and 
’Guatemala, I have seen the pine-apide growing 
in wild profusion ; and often when travelling, and 
feeling both tired, hungry, and thirsty, the enjoy- 
ment and refreshment afforded me by one of these 
fruits casually come across was such as to defy 
description. The most luscious ones I have ever 
I tasted, however, were of the sugar-loaf variety, 
grown on the slopes of Mombacho — one of 
Nicaragua’s extinct volcanoes, on the western 
shore of Lake Nicaragua — which rises to some 
six thousand and odd feet above the level of the 
sea. 

On one occasion I had been staying with a 
friend for a few days at his coffee-iDlantation 
about half-way up the volcano. He had taken 
suckers from one or two wild j^ine-ax^iffe plants 
found around his property, and by carefully 
cultivating them he had produced fruit which it 
would be hard to beat anywhere. Each day I 
had risen early in the morning and had my fill ; 
mid when the time for my departure arrived 
pine-apples constituted by far the bulkiest and 
heaviest portion of my baggage. 

The journey from the plantation to Granada — 
the old town where I was stopi^ing at the time — 
was of four or five hours’ duration, and had to 
be made on inuleback. We started — my host 
and I — at about seven in the morning, over a very 
broken and rocky road, and reached the outskirts 
of the town about half-an-hour before midday. 
Dismounting and sending our mules back by a 
^lozo (servant), we separated, each making for 
his respective abode. 

My rooms were in the plaza (the public square), 
not fifty yards distant from the quartel (military 
barracks), for throughout these regions the natives 
observe the very absurd custom of building their 
barracks and arsenals in the centre of their 
towns. The country had just passed through one 
of those jDeriodical political disturbances which, 
as usual, terminated with a so-called revolution. 
Thus the G-overnment had the barracks ivell 
stocked with jDowder and munitions of ivar. 

The faction had jDroved unsuccessful, and from 
some of the prisoners taken the Government 
elicited the information that a large quantity 
of Chassepot rifles, with something like tivo 
million rounds of ammunition, were buried under 
a certain house on the outskirts of the town, 
ready to be disinterred at a moment’s notice, and 
brought into use by the revolutionists whose 
plot the Government had so opportunel}^ nipped 
in the bud. Of course, the rifles and ammuni- 
tion were duly unearthed by the authorities and 
conveyed to the barracks ; and the commandante 


was ordered to test the powder in all the cartridges 
just found : if good it was to be duly stored, and 
if worthless it was to be destroyed or otherwise dis- 
posed of. Accordingly he set a numlDer of drink- 
sodden, barefooted, and thick-headed recruits to 
work, instructing them to tear open each cartridge, 
pour a few grains of the powder it contained on 
their thick-skinned palms, and . apply a lighted 
cigar to it. If the few grains in their hands 
ignited properly, the remainder was to be extracted 
and heaped up on the pile of good powder ; and 
if it failed to ignite, the whole was added to the 
worthless heap. 

Were I a medico I should not like to be asked 
for a certificate as to the mental state of the man 
in authorit}^ with whom this idea originated, for 
I should most certainly pronounce him to be afuera 
de se. How ridiculous it was, in the first place, to 
Avaste the cartridges for the sake of a few grains of 
powder aj^iece ! It Avoidd have been far better to 
use them in the Chassepots, eA^en if these rifles 
Avere a Ettle out of date, and discard them after- 
Avards. Again, to alloAV lighted cigars in the 
Aucinity of exj^losives Avas in itself a madman’s 
blimder. 

HoAvever, such Avas the order given. MTiile 
engaged in its execution, one of the recruits put 
up his hand to remove his pitro (cigar) to make 
the required test ; but,’ having smoked the cigar 
so short that it endangered his Aviry moustache, 
his fingers Avere severely burned, and he blindly 
threAV the lighted stump from him. Of course, he 
had flung it right at the pile of good poAA^der, 
Avhich had noAV reached quite formidable propor- 
tions, and it immediately ignited and kindled the 
remainder of the explosives stored in the building, 
consisting of a tremendous quantity of black gun- 
poAvder — I do not remember exactly hoAv much — 
and some dynamite. The result Avas an exjflosion 
almost too horrible and too fearful to describe, 
and it took place just as Ave entered the tOAAui. 
With a report greater than the loudest possible 
peal of thunder, up Avent a column of dense 
black smoke, and Avith it numberless dark 
forms and objects rose hundreds of feet into 
the air. In a moment the toAAui became a 
scene of utter cleAnstation : scarcely a building 
Avithin a radius of one himdred yards of the 
barracks Avas left standing, Avhile none Avithin 
ten times that distance escaped injur^^ The 
streets became almost impassable on account of 
the debris ; and the careless recruit Avho Avas 
the author of the accident, together Avith oA^er 
forty-fiA-e companions in arms, Avas hurled into 
eternity. For nearly an hour the greater jDart 
of the toAvn Avas in complete darkness from the 
thick dust caused by the poAvdering of the fall- 
ing adobes (sun-dried bricks of mud, in general 
use there for building). 

The deaths reached the total of over a hundred, 
AAdth almost as many Avounded ; for, besides 
the soldiers, many of the inliabitants living 
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in tlie vicinity or who lia23j)ened to hQ near 
the barracks at the time were blowni to pieces, 
buried beneath fallen walls, or struck down by 
the falling debris. Human heads, trunks, limbs, 
and remains of every description were scattered 
about ; and such houses as were left standing 
might have been compared’ to j)iii"CUshions, for 
sticking into the soft, porous tiles on their roofs 
were to be seen innumerable rifle-barrels, which, 
separated from their stocks by the explosion, had 
been hurled hundreds of feet into the air and 
alighted on these houses. 

Of course the usual panic ensued, and the 
cries of wives sudden^ made widows, bereaved 
parents, and newly-made orx^hans were appalling ; 
while, to add to the confusion, several lunatics 
ran around yelling out that another explosion 
was expected, as the fire which followed the first 
explosion v^as gradually reaching another quantity 
of powder. 

Never in my life shall I forget the scene, 
and I hope never to witness another catastrojDhe 
of its kind. This is but a cursory report of the 
occurrence ; but it is the best I can do, and 
I truthfully believe that no written account can 
adequately describe the immmerable horrors of 
that ghastU accident. 

Of a sudden, two noted military men burst 
into the thick crowd of panic-stricken inhabitants, 
and commenced exerting themselves to soothe the 
public nerve. They were soon joined by others, 
and finally they succeeded in organising bands 
of rescuers and establishing temporary shelters for 
the wounded and homeless. Private houses were 
turned into hospitals, and the churches became 
refuges for the frightened women and children. 
The sight of the rescuers carrying the victims — 
djdng and dead, smeared with blood mingled with 
thick dust, many of them absolutely unrecognis- 
able as human remains — was too awful to describe ; 
and the cries of ^ Ay ! Dios mio, where is my son, 
my poor father, my sister 1’ which were heard 
on all sides were indeed heart-rending. Outside 
every house or standing amongst the ruins 
could be seen groups of women examining every 
corpse as it was disinterred, each woman fearing 
the while that it was the body of the relative 
she was in search of ; and inside were the rescuers, 
doctors, and nurses heroically working amongst 
the dead and suffering to the doleful accompani- 
ment of muttered prayers from the distracted 
onlookers. 

My rooms, when I reached them— as already 
stated, I was fortunately at the other end of the 
town when the explosion occurred — were in a 
terrible state of ruin. Three of the walls had 
fallen with the roof ; and my clothes, furniture, 
papers, and documents — everything I had in the 
house — were reposing beneath many feet of debris. 
Here I picked iip a brass trombone, flat as a sheet 
of paper, which had been blown many times in 
the barracks, but this time out of the barracks 


into the air, and had fallen on my domicile ; 
and there I found a couple of bayonets, twisted 
and almost unrecognisable as • such. I also found 
numerous other relics, including, strange to say, 
a cardboard box filled with revolver-cartridges 
— unexploded. 

Climbing over the pile of rubbish, I peeped 
into what had been the interior of the house, and 
there es]3ied the owner’s son, a young fellow of 
about twenty, named Espinoza. On seeing me he 
frantically yelled, ‘ Do come here ! Oh, do come 
and help me to find my poor sister ! I know 
she is buried here somewhere, for she was busy 
when thes explosion took place, and hadn’t time 
to run out ! ’ We looked about, but could see 
nothing of the fellow’s sister ; and then 

we took to shouting. The poor lad was almost 
frantic with grief. ^ Where are you ? Angela ! 
Angela ! ’ he screamed, and then we would both 
stand still and quiet, listening for a response. 
Presently, in answer to one of the youth’s heart- 
rending appeals, there came a scarcely audible 
reply : ‘ A qid ’ ( ‘ Here ’ ). ‘ MTiere ? ’ we both 
queried excitedly, for ^ve could not tell whence 
the sound of the weak voice came. ‘ Here ! Here, 
imderneath you ! You are standing on the top 
of me,’ was the reifiy. Like lightning we jumped 
from the pile of debris ; and after pulling off a 
board or two, and removing quantities of broken 
canes, tiles, and other fragments, we suddenly 
disclosed the girl’s head. She was almost com- 
pletely smothered in dust, and so bruised that 
even her own brother for a moment failed to 
recognise her. With the greatest difficidty we 
managed to remove a huge rafter which had felled 
her and was pinning her down ; and after she was 
carefully extracted we took her to a temporary 
home. She still lives ; and I think that from . 
time to time, after recovering from the periodical 
fits to which she is subject as a consequence of 
that day’s experience, she is able to tell one of 
the most startling tales of narrow escape ever 
related in connection with this catastrophe. 

FALLING- LEAVES. 

Tawny, ruby-tinted, golden, 

From the young tree and the olden. 

Leaves drop down in shining showers 
On the graves of summer flowers. 

Somewhere in the enipyi*ean 

Time, methinks, half-smiling stands, 

Shaking from his glass uplifted 

With his gaunt and trembling hands. 

Leaves, we say, of oak and beech tree, 

O’er the misty autumn lands. 

Through the forest, by the wayside : 

They are but his golden sands ! 

Fain he ’d -tell us to remember 
June is followed by November. 

Louisa Addey. 
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THE COST OF LIYIHG. 

HERE are many who believe that exercise were content to walk or run for it ; now 

this earthly pilgrimage of ours the young member of a family who has not a 

is getting harder ; that the way bicycle stabled somewhere about the premises' is 

is becoming steeper, the burden disconsolately behind the times. The daughters of 

heavier, the strain and the struggle a modern middle-class household must have all 

more severe. It is rather difficult the paraphernalia for lawn-tennis or golf, like 

to say what amount of truth there is in this their brothers, who do not nowadays feel fully 

belief. There can be no doubt that in some equiiDped for all the purposes of life without a 

respects and for some people life does tend to photographic camera of the newest type. Girls 

become more exacting and burdensome, and even get fashion-plates in their weekly magazines, and 

tliose who are considered to constitute the com- one pretty effect of , millinery succeeds another 

fortable middle class are sometimes conscious of almost with, the rapidity of change in a pyrotechnic 

this.' Paterfamilias is very apt at times to groan set-piece. Though all the needlework and dress- 

in spirit when he reflects upon the recpiirements making may be put out, no house is now quite 

of his family as compared with the family needs comiflete without a sewing-machine ; and, though 

of his simpler boyhood's days. • He can remember typewritten correspondence is not yet general 

very well when few in his circle of life ever in private life, an expensive typewriter is very 

thought of autumn holidays or foreign travel, rapidly coming to be regarded as essential to every 

when bazaars and ‘at homes' and garden-parties well-ordered household. 

were unknown, when balls and concerts and Of course there is much in all this to make life 
. entertainments were few and far between, and an fuller and richer and more interesting. ^ Even the 

evening at the theatre was regarded as rather a vagaries of fashion are not without their uses in 

sinful indulgence. He remembers when dress was human culture and development ; but there is no 

simpler and fashion less capricious, and miscel- denying that it often tends to make the hill a 
laneous wants were fewer ; when homes were little steeper and the way a little more buiden- 
plainer ; and when the house that could boast a some for paterfamilias, who finds that the income 

piano had a perky consciousness of belonging quite upon which his father managed to get along quite 

to the upper middle class if not to the lower aris- comfortably somehow seems wholly inadequate to 

tocracy. Nowadays, if his young people do not the modern requirements of people supposed to 
get their two, three, or four weeks at the seaside belong to the same class, and to hold just about 
in tlie autumn they consider themselves among the ' the same position in society. 

, unfortunates of their class, and some of them are On the other hand, however, it is generally 
beginning to feel it 'a grievance if they do not assumed that ‘living’ hs cheaper. Luxuries and 

get their spring holiday as well. Every middle- superfluities may have multiplied and fashion 

class household has its piano as a matter of course become _ more exacting ; but at all events the 
—and it must not be an old-fashioned one either— necessaries of life— food and clothing, house-rent 
and in many cases a whole orchestra of instru- and travelling, light and fire, books and papers, 

ments besides : violins and 'cellos, mandolines and and even some amusements— have all gone down 

zithers and hautbois, and what not. There must in cost, and life, therefore— so far as these things 

be quite a library of modern music ; and in order are concerned— must be becoming easier and easier, 

that the young people’s musical education may So at least it is generally supposed, 

be kept up to date, they must be permitted to It looks as though it should be a very simple 
attend the best of concerts and the latest of operas. matter to determine whether this really is so or 

The time was when young persons who wanted not ; and with regard, to some of the items of hoiise- 
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hold and personal expenditure it certainly is not 
difficult. There is the quartern loaf, for instance. 
Without going back to ^protectionist times, it is 
easy to see that the general tendency has been 
downwards. It fluctuates, of course, from time 
to time, and it is not uniform throughout the 
kingdom ; but upon the whole bread has become 
cheaper of late years. Some little time after the 
abolition of the Corn Laws the price of bread 
dropped to sixpence halfpenn}’' ; but it afterwards 
went up to eightpence, ninepence, tenp'ence, and 
elevenpence. From that point in 1854 it began 
to tend downwards, though there have been dear 
periods now and again ; but the maximum to 
which these dear periods have run up the price of 
the quartern loaf has steadil}^ fallen. In 1854 it was 
elevenpence ; in 1867 it was tenpence halfpenny ; 
in 1872 it was tenpence. These dear periods have 
not raised the price quite so high, and the cheap 
intervening periods have brought it down lower 
than formerly. Foreign competition in the corn 
market, a good many small economies in the carry- 
ing on of the trade, and severe com^petition in 
the bread business have been the causes that have 
brought this about. We should, however, probably 
make a mistake in assuming that this downward 
tendency will continue or will not be reversed. 
All matters pertaining to our bread-supjply are 
becoming more and more amenable to rings and 
combinations. The price of flour is regulated in 
London by a committee of millers, and the master- 
bakers sit in committee weekly to ■ determine the 
price of bread, while the journeymen bakers have 
their union to keep up the rate of wages. It is 
only who has not yet learned to 

combine to keep down his bread bills ; and by- 
and-by they may not at all improbably tend 
steadily upwards. 

Meat has made no pretence of going dovui in 
price of late years. It has ruled high for a long 
time, notwithstanding enormous importations from 
abroad ; and, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
fact is in itself to some extent a symptom of 
easier times. Though the quantity of meat in 
our markets has increased enormously, jprices have 
not gone down because there have been so many 
more people who could afford to eat it. That is 
at least one very important reason, though here 
also rings and combinations have probably had 
more to do with the matter than many of us are 
, aware of. Curiously enough, the superseding of 
, taUow candles by gas and mineral oil seems to 
have operated in- the same direction. It ought 
to have tende'd the other way. Candles, of course, 
were made from the surplus fat of meat; and 
the gradual dying out of this market for a large 
part of the carcass tended to produce a glut of fat 
meat, which should have brought down prices a 
little. Unfortunately, however, there seems to 
have been a very decided change coming over 
the popular taste at the same time. The poorer 
classes were not only learning to eat meat, but 


they were growing more and more fastidious in 
the selection of it. It is said that for many years 
past there has been a growing distaste for fat. 
Even the agricultural Ifibourer, who would at one 
time contentedly have made his dinner off a lump 
of the fattest of fat meat and a hunch of bread, 
will not do so now. He will insist on only a 
small quantity of fat and a fair share of lean, and 
at least the better-paid working-men will have 
only the best cuts. Butchers and meat-salesmen 
are often at their wits’-end to know what to do 
with the inferior and unpopular portions of a 
carcass and the fat that their customers will not 
take. They are, they say, obliged, therefore, to 
charge a high price for all prinie joints, though 
meat may be had cheap enough if people will only 
take ‘ brisket,’ and legs and shins, and ‘ clods and 
stickings ’ — whatever they may be — excellent meat 
but unpopular. It seems to have been owing to 
the glut of fat in the market brought about by 
the dying out of the candle manufacture and by 
this change of the pojDular taste that margarine 
and butterine and other substitutes for butter 
have been introduced. 

^Bread has become cheaper ; meat, generally 
speaking, has not. To what extent groceries have, 
upon the whole, become so it is not very easy 
to determine, if we take quality into account 
as well as price. From 25 per cent, upwards 
is the reduction estimated by one London house. 
Some articles have gone down considerably, . of 
course. Sugar is the most conspicuous instance ; 
but then everybody knows that that is due to 
special causes. Tlie wholesale price of loaf-sugar 
five-and- twenty years ago was fourpence halfpenny 
to fivexoence a pound. To-day the same' sugar 
sells at three-halfpence ; moist sugar which sold 
wholesale for threepence halfpenny to fourpence 
a pound sells now at three-halfpence or two- 
pence ; and all over the kingdom there has been 
a corresponding reduction to the retail purchaser, 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer has re- 
imposed a tax upon it that has raised it again 
slightly. 

As to tea, it is not easy to speak with much 
confidence. Of course it is lower in price, and 
it seems safe to assume that to some extent it 
has been growing actually cheaper of late years. 
There has been a development of Indian' and 
Ceylon plantations that has increased our supply. 
The importation by huge steamers instead of by 
old-fashioned sailing-vessels has effected some 
economy in transit, and the great increase of 
competition in the retail trade has also tended 
to the cheapening of teas, as well as successive 
reductions in duty ; but a large wholesale London 
house recently stated — perhaps a little too sweep- 
ingly — that actual prices to the retailer had not 
varied much during the past five-and-twenty years. 
It would appear, therefore, that what reduction 
there has been in retail i^rices, apart from dut}^, 
is to be attributed to reduced retail profits and 
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tlie m3’'steries of ‘ tea-blending/ The secret of 
profit-making in the tea-trade seems to consist 
in making such combinations with the cheapest 
materials as Avill please the largest number of cus- 
tomers. There is plenty of tea to be bought now 
at a shilling a pound retail, and it is supposed 
to be the same tea which a few years ago fetched 
eighteenpence or one-and-ninepence. What is the 
intrinsic value of it is not easily determined. 
Coffee is another small item of domestic supply. 
It is cheaper than it was five-and-twenty years 
ago, but has lately been going up a little. 
Currants have gone up and plums have gone 
down ; so one might go through a list of articles 
of grocery, balancing one against another, with the 
net result showing on the whole a substantial 
if not very sensational reduction in household 
expenditure under this head. 

House-rent is a more important matter ; but 
here it is very difficult to say which way 
things have been going of late years — whether 
houses have been growing cheaper or dearer. The 
serious fact for paterfamilias is, of course, that 
whichever way they have gone he has found 
himself from time to time under considerable 
pressure to get into a better domicile. The old- 
fashioned houses that served the generation before 
him had , not wide halls or bathrooms, tiled 
hearths or electric bells, or conservatories behind. 
All these tilings, and a good many more, are in 
imperative demand nowadays ; and even if rents 
go down it does not avail a man much if his 
family will insist on going u^:). Whether, generally 
speaking, rents do go down it is not easy to say. 
In no two localities are circumstances exactly the 
same, and in some 'localities they vary for different 
classes. In our large towns and in some rural 
localities, where the labouring poor can find shelter 
only at very high rents, if at all, the classes 
above them have had no such difficulty, and in 
many cases have found rents tending downwards. 
As a rule, those who, by their employment, 
are tied to a particular spot find it difficult to 
get houses at reasonable rents ; but for those who 
can- travel a little way, and are thus able to 
choose their locality, • the enterprising builder 
usually takes care to - meet all demands, Never- 
theless, taking the whole kingdom, it is i^robable 
that the general tendency of house-rents has been 
upwards for some years. Eoughly speaking, rents 
of course corresjDond to the cost of building ; and 
owing to the steady advance of wages and the 
price of materials, the cost of house-building, 
for the most part, must have been on the increase 
for a long time past. In the course of the great 
building work undertaken by the London County 
Council in Shoreditch, this advance in the price 
of labour and materials during the seven years 
of the progress of the work occasioned con- 
siderable embarrassment and necessitated modifi- 
‘Cation of the original plans. 

As to clothing, there can be no doubt it 


costs much less now to - get a smart rig- 

out than it did a generation ago. There are 
some branches of the second-hand clothes business 
that have been almost extinguished by the 
competition of new goods. So long as a man 
could not get a pair of new trousers under 

fifteen shillings, many of the poor found it 

worth while, if not absolutely necessary, to buy 
second hand — some folks still do so ; but new 
trousers, fashionably cut, can now be had for 
a third of fifteen shillings and even less, and 
the second-hand trade has all ,but dwindled 

away in many localities. Nearly thirty years 
ago a large Scotch _ house opened a business in 
London, and their cheapest ready-made trousers 
were thirteen shillings and sixpence. As a 
startling novelty some six or seven years later 
they made a great display of trousers at ten 
shillings and sixpence, expecting to do an enor- 
mous trade. It was a total failure. Apparently 
the purchaser of new goods thought them far too 
cheap — they must be rubbish ; while for those 
who habitually bought second-hand garments the 
new goods were still too dear. Ten-and-six is 
now apparently the universally popular price 
for trousers throughout the lower middle-class 
establishments in London, while the cheapest 
new garments go dovui as low as from three-and- 
six to four shillings. Of course they are very 
trumpery, though the reduction has been effected 
not entirely by lowering the quality of the 
material. Some j)art of the reduction is the 
result of economy in making ; cutting-out, sewing, 
and pressing are now all done by machinery. 
People of the better classes, of course, have 
the benefit of this machine-work, and so far 
the cost of clothing has for them also tended 
downwards, but for the best materials there 
has not been much reduction ; and at the time 
of writing woollen goods of all kinds are going 
up rapidly. Eor those, however, to whom cheap- 
ness is ■ the . main consideration there has been 
a great reduction during the past generation. 
For about fifteen shillings a man can nowadays 
get a brand-new suit of clothes, and for 

another half-crown or three shillings he can 

purchase a new pair of boots. '\Yliether in the, 
long-run he is better or worse off — whether 
life is easier or harder — is a difficult question to 
answer. 

Boots and shoes have been subject to a very 
considerable fall in prices of late years. Partly 

this is owing to the use of machiner}', j)artly 
to the employment of lads where men used to 
do the work, partly to the use of what was 

formerly waste material, and partly to sheer 
dodgery and trickery. Men's lace-boots are now 
to be bought for two shillings and elevenpence ; 
they are made of leather, too, and to look at 
them you might think it genuine enough. The 
truth is, however, the uppers are made of what 
are known as ^centre splits,' and the soles are an 
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artificial compound of leather waste. The ^ centre 
splits ^ are very ingenious forms of shoddy. 
Good honest skins are cunningly split into three 
thicknesses. The centre sheet is soft and §pongy, 
and has no natural grain upon ‘it ; hut this defect 
in its appearance is supplied by a process of 


printing which produces a surface ‘ grain ^ and 
makes it, to the inexperienced eye, just like 
ordinary leatlier. It is then made up into hoots 
that give every promise of good service : a promise 
to the eye — to parody Macbeth — pretty certainly 
destined to he broken to the ho^De. 


THE EYES OF A MAIDEN. 

PART II. 


AEKEN ! soldier of the king,’ 
said the voice which had spoken 
before ; ‘ I, Octave Malot, captain 
of the Enfants de Dieu, offer 
life and liberty to you and 
your companion if you open 
the door and surrender.’ 

I made no answer. 

‘If you refuse,’ he continued, ‘we will break 
down the door, and deal with you as it is our 
wont to treat idolaters. ’Tis a pleasant fate,’ the 
jeering voice went on. ‘ Your hands are tied ; 
your feet are tied ,* your mouth is filled Avith gun- 
poAvder and tied up too, lest you should catch 
cold ! Ho ! ho ! Then there is a slow match 
Avhich burns on and on, leaving' a red mark on 
the skin, until it comes to the j)OAvder ; and then 
— 2mof r His laugh Avas re-echoed by the others. 

' I had resolved to waste no speech on the ruffian, 
and remained silent. Then Des Eangeaux spoke. 

‘At least, monsieur, I trust you Avill alloAv the 
, lady to come forth. I pledge you iny Avord that 
you shall be alloAved ample time to bar the door 
again.’ 

I looked at Mistress jMargaret inquiringly ; but 
she shook her head, laying at the same time a 
finger on her lips. 

‘ I prefer to keep my hostage,’ I ansAvered. 
‘The last hour has taught me hoAV much re- 
liance can be placed on the honour of Monsieur 
des Eangeaux ! ’ 

There Avas a muttered colloquy outside the door. 
Des Eangeaux urged an instant attack ; the others 
Avere for delay. Einally the latter preA^ailed ; 
and after j)osting a man to guard the door and 
sending another to AA^atch the AvindoAv from the 
outside, they, trooped off. 

The girl Avas on her knees beside the bed. 
A¥hen she arose I asked : 

‘Will you tell me AAdiy you did not aaosIi to 
join your brother-in-laAA", mademoiselle?’. 

‘I am not to be questioned,’ she said, AAutli a 
sad little smile. ‘You said I am your hostage — 
let that suffice. Noaa^, Avhat are AA-e to do?’ 

A Avave of strange neAv emotion, part joy, part 
Avonder, SAA^ept OA^er me. 

‘We?’ I asked. 

She came closer to me, laying a little hand on 
my arm, the dark-broAAui eyes gazing searcliingly 
into inine. 


‘ Oh ! I must trust you,’ she said, ‘ unhappy 
that I am. But Jacques — that is, my brother-in- 
laAV, Monsieur des Eangeaux — has been meeting 
this Camisard caj)tain for days past. To divert 
suspicion he has taken me AA'ith him— and — the 
villain has dared to admire me ! — me 1 — and I am 
afraid ! Oh, hoAv Avicked men are ! ’ 

‘ If it be Avicked to admire you,’ I said, ‘ then 
I’ 

‘You!’ she broke in. ‘You must hate me. 
Tell me the truth ; j^ou do hate me ? ’ 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ I told her, ‘ I am only a poor 
gentleman AAuth no fortune but my SAVord ; but 
if I held to-day the broad lands Avhich belonged 
to my fathers, I Avould give them gladly to Avin 
one kind AA^ord from you.’ 

Once more the inscrutable look, half-smile, half- 
froAAui, lightened upon her face. 

‘ All, monsieur 1 ’ she said, ‘ you do not knoAV 
me. I am a strange girl ; and if you do not. hate 
me noAV, you quickly AAdll.’ 

I shook my head in dissent, and Avalked to the 
far corner of the room, AA-here, myself shrouded 
in gloom, T could observe the sentry. He AAns a 
stout, thick -set peasant — a miller by trade, I 
thought, judging from the AAdiiteness of his hair. 
I hoped so, for I had heard that millers AA^ere 
often hard of hearing, rendered so by the noise of 
their millstones. Luckily, he aa^s seated on the 
ground, AAdth his back to the AAnndoAA^, engaged in 
eating some jiroAdsions AAdiich had been brought to 
him. His musket lay by his side, and his AAdiole 
appearance suggested careless comfort. 

I held w]) my hand, and Mistress Margaret 
came to me noiselessly. 

I pointed to the man. ‘ It is our only chance,’ 
I AAdiisjiered. ‘ Where do the stables lie ? ’ 

A sign and a AAdiisjiered AA^ord shoAved me the 
direction. Taking off my SAVord-belt and riding- 
boots, I Avent to the AAondoAv ; then clambering on 
the AvindoAA"-sill, Avith my SAvord betAveen my teeth, 
I dropped cat-like on the grass beneath. Breath- 
lessly I looked at the sentinel ; but he did not 
stir. I turned for a brief glance at the pale 
face at the casement, then with stealthy steps I 
crept on toAA^ards the unconscious man, more than 
once stopping to nerve m3^self for a sudden spring, 
AAdien some chance movement made me fear he 
AA^as about to look round. At last I stood oA^er 
him ; and, quick as thought, I droA^e the steel 
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liilfc of my sword against the red flesh behind and 
under his right ear, and then sprang back a XDace 
with raised point. It was needless ; his head fell 
forward between his knees, and he swayed over 
on to his side. 

To rush back to the casement to receive sword- 
belt and riding-boots from Mistress Margaret, and , 
then to help her to descend, was the Avork of a 
minute. I had to catch her in my arms, to hold 
her for one brief moment, to feel her breath on 
my face ; Avhile a rebellious lock of hair Avhicli 
had escaped from its felloAvs brushed against my 
cheek. A tumult of X)assion swept through my 
A^eins. I felt I must catch her to my heart and 
smother her SAveet face Avith hot kisses ; but she 
Avas defenceless, she trusted me, and, moreoA^er, 
there AA^as about her a virginal aloofness AAdiich 
aAA^ed me. 

I offered her my hand, AAdrich she took AAdthout 
hesitation, but not until she had smoothed her 
hair and reordered the kerchief OA^er her bosom. 

I glanced at the fallen sentinel ; but the x)urx)le 
hue of his face and a thin thread of blood oozins 
from his ear shoAved that there AA^as nothing to 
be feared from him. 

Taking his musket and bandolier, AA^e Avent to 
the stables, AAdrich Ave found deserted but irot 
locked up. There I had no difficulty in finding 
nry charger ; and Mistress !Margaret pointed oirt 
the horse she had been accustorrred to ride, AAdrich 
I s^reedily saddled for her. 

Very quietly I led the tAvo horses from the court- 
yard ; then, turning shar^rly to the right, I made 
a long round to avoid the chateau AvindoAA^s. I 
kireAv that the x)l 9 'i'^tatioir AA^e AA^ere ap^rroaching 
Avould screen us from obserA^ation until AA^e reached 
the gates ; and, although the banks there Avere 
steej) and high, I had noticed a place as I came iir 
AAdrere I thought a horse could be got doAAur. But 
I must first find oirt if the gates AA^ere o^reir and 
unguarded. So, leading the horses iirto the under- 
groAA^th, I tied tlreirr to a tree, and soon found a 
leafy hiding-place AAdrere Mistress Margaret could be 
corrcealed. Leavirrg the loaded irrusket AAutlr her, I 
set off ; arrd AAdren I had reached the edge of the 
AA^ood, I crept doAAui the barrk arrd x>arted the OA^er- 
harrgirrg boughs. The gates AA^ere open and deserted, 
AAdrile a distant' sound of singirrg froirr the chateau 
shoAA^ed hoAV our enemies AA'ere errgaged. Over- 
joyed, I turned to hasterr back, AAffierr the sound of 
footsteps on the gravel made irre jrause and oirce 
more conceal rrryself. ' The footsteps drerv nearer, 
and soorr Des Eangeaux arrd the Canrisard ca^rtairr. 
Octave Malot, came into sight. The latter had 
eviderrtly been drinking, for he spoke loudly arrd 
flourished his arms about ; AAdrile Des Eangeaux , 
AA^ore his usual saturirine ex^rressiorr. They carrre 
to a halt just beloAv irre, arrd Des Eangeaux sj^oke 
first. 

‘You should have put a sentiirel oir the gates,’ 
he said irroodily. 

‘ Bah ! ’ Avas the arrsAA^er, ‘ irry birds are safe 


errough urrtil I am ready to pluck theirr. Jearr 
Fougat is outside the AAundoAA", and he knoAA^s AA^ell 
I Avould skin hirrr aliA’^e • if he let theirr escajre. 
But let us talk of jmurself, nry frieird ! I sup- 
pose you knoAv you are a very valuable person?’ 

‘ What do you irreair ? ’ 

‘ What do I irrean ? I mearr that you are ]rro- 
scribed ; that your head is Avorth tAA^o hundred 
croAvns, and possibly a pardon for myself.’ 

Perfectly unmoved, the other dreAA^ some papers 
froirr his breast, selected one of them, and held 
it out to Malot. 

‘Here is an order to the captain commanding 
the English marr-of-AA^ar cruising off Cette to pay 
fi-A^e hundred croAAurs to the man setting me on 
board. You x>refer fiA^e hundred croAvns to tAvo 
huirdred ? Very AA^ell ! Come back to the chateau, 
and get that door broken doAAui and the lady 
released before your ruffians are too drunk to 
fight. Come, man ! YTiat are you AA^aitiirg for ? 
Can’t you read?’ 

‘ Why, 3"es ! ’ ansAvered Malot in the same cruel, 
sneering tones in AAffiich he had spoken to me 
through the closed door; ‘that is it — I can read. 
For in the order I find a certain reAA^ard offered 
for Monsieur Jacques des Fangeaux, agent of the 
British Government. Hothing about a lady.’ 

‘Well,’ said Des Fangeaux, ‘AAdiat of that? Do 
you AA^ant another reAvard for her ? ’ 

‘ Hoav you misunderstand me ! ’ sneered the 
other. ‘I am not so greed3^ I aauII be content 
AAuth her. She is, as our pastors say, a Midianitish 
AAmman, the captive of my sj^ear and how, and she 
shall be my handmaiden. You can have her 
again by-and-by ; ’ and he finished AA’ith a foul 
laugh. 0 

In another moment my SAVord Avould have been 
sheathed in the AAuetch’s body ; but Des Fangeaux, 
traitor and s^^y as he AA^as, had yet manhood enough 
to feel the hideous insult. Like a flash his hand 
Avent to his unarmed left side, and the hateful smile 
broadened on the other’s face at the useless action. 
But his mirth AA'as ill-timed, for, AAuth a cry like 
that of a AAuld beast, Des Fangeaux flung himself 
uj)on him, and bore him to the ground. I saAv 
Malot fumble at his AA^aist-belt as he AA^ent doAAm, 
and as they rolled over in their death-struggle the 
rays of the setting sun gleamed on the blade of a 
long knife ; but Des Fangeaux’s gri^) AA'as tight 
on his throat, and, struggle and stab as he Avould, 
he could not shake it oft'. When I stood on the 
jDath beside them all aaus over. Malot AA'as lying 
on his back Avith blackened face and starting eyes, 
AAdiile Des Fangeaux x^Einged the knife he had 
Avrested from him into the quwering body. Then 
sloAAdy and arose, and Avent Avith 

staggering steps to the bank, AAdiere he leant 
against a tree. He stared at me, holding his 
side and gasx)ing for breath. Then the light of 
recognition came into his eyes, and he asked : 

‘M^iere is Margaret ? YTiere is my sister-in- 
laAA-, monsieur?’ 
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‘She is safe, and close at hand,’ I told him. 
‘I will bring her here now.’ 

‘And the other officer?’ 

‘ Dead ! ’ I answered. 

Then, because I feared that some of the gang 
might come upon us, I made haste to rejoin 
Mistress Margaret. As I brought her through 
the plantation I hurriedly told her of Des Fan- 
geaux’s wound. I helped her down to the bank ; 
and while she went to him I returned for the 
horses, and udth much trouble got them safely 
down on to the path. 

Between us Ave helped the Avounded man to 
mount my charger, and AAdien I had put Mistress 
Margaret on the other horse Ave set out, I AA^alk- 
ing by the side of Des Fangeaux. He had 
recewed tAvo deejD knife-stabs in the breast, and 
as there AA^as little outAvard bleeding, I feared the 
AA^orst. 

The same thought seemed to cross his mind. 

‘I am not afraid of the galleys iioaa^, monsieur,’ 
he said, AAuth a faint smile. ‘Yonder dead Aullain 
has saved me from that fate.’ 

Unpursued, our little procession made its AA’ay 
into Alais ; then, leaving Des Fangeaux and the 
girl at the house AAdiere he had lodged, I made my 
AA^ay to the fort, and half-an-hour later I AA^as on my 
Avay back to the Chateau de Yitrac AAuth a x^arty 
of dragoons ; but before Ave had accomxdished 
half our journey a red glare lit u]D the night, 
and Avhen AA^e arrived the chateau AA^as a heajD 
of smoking ruins. Some drunken Avretches Avere 
sleeping off their debauch in the gardens, and 
them AA'e brought back to Alais. As I rode along, 
listening to the jeers of the dragoons as they 
hurried their ca^Dtives along to the certainty of 
a shameful death on the morroAA^, I shuddered 
to think of the scene aaMcIi must have been so 
latel}^ enacted in the chamber AAdiere Ave had i)assed 
the afternoon : the roaring of the aiixiroaching 
flames, the little puffs of smoke curling in under 
the door, the silent figure of the old soldier on 
the bed, and the Avretched rebel, so tightly gagged 
tliat he could neither scream for the lielj) AAdiich 
there aa^s no one to bring, nor blas^iheme the fate 
AAdiich AA^as SAviftl}^ and inevitably coming on him, 
AAffiile the ox)en AvindoAv mocked him AAuth ideas 
of escape AAffiich his bonds made impossible. 

Des Fangeaux lingered on betAveen life and 
death for several days ; then, sloAAdy, he began 
to improA^e, and soon the doctors gave hope of his 
recovery ; but an attenijit to escape, made as soon 
as he could craAvl from his bed, reopened his 
half-closed Avounds, and he died the next day. 

I saAA'’ much of Mistress Margaret during these 
days, and the seed of loA^e soaaui in my heart 
during that eventful July day took root and 
blossomed into jiassion. She accej)ted AAuth 
gratitude the feAA"' poor kindnesses it AA*as in 
my poAver to ojffer her, and the pale, sad face 
Avould brighten into sudden .radiance AAffien I 
brought her a handful of freshly gathered roses. 


In the long eA^enings she Avould sit^Avith me 
by the open AAundoAA^ of the room adjoining that 
Avhere the sufferer lay, and tell me of her home 
in the green lanes of distant England, of the 
beauty and goodness of her sister, and of that 
sister’s children, for AAdioin she seemed to feel more 
than a mother’s loA^e. In the early days, Avhen 
the AA'ounded man’s life seemed to hang upon a 
thread, she moved about the house Avith a look of 
resigned suffering upon her beautiful face, like 
some St Agiies or St Catharine in an old pDicture. 
Yet she Avas ever a creature of inix^ulse, and 
ahvays most fascinating AAdaeii most difficult to 
understand. One ■ day, Avhen she AAns looking 
Avorn and Aveary AA'ith long and anxious Avatch- 
ing, I begged her to take some . rest, and in 
my eagerness I made use of the Avord ‘ must.’ 
In an instant her face changed, the heavy-lidded 
eyes AAdiich she could hardly kee}) oxien grew alert 
and defiant, and the slight figure seemed to dilate 
and take on a sudden majesty as, Avith chilling 
dignity, she said, ‘Must? You forget yourself, 
monsieur ! ’ and SAvex^t from the room, leaAung me 
dumfounded. 


As the invalid greAV better her mood changed. 


the glorious eyes gloAA^ed AAuth gaiety, and it AAns 
AAuth difficulty she restrained herself from dancing 
from room to room. She took, too, an elfish 
delight in teasing me by ever talking of the time 


AAdien her brother-in-laAV Avould be strong enough 


to go Avith her to England — for the idea that he 


AAns still my x^risoner never seemed to occur to 
her. 

Then came the end. YTi'en Ave had returned 
from the churchyard AAdiere Ave had seen Des 
Fangeaux laid for the last slee-p of his turbulent 
life, I took my courage in both hands and told her. 
of my love. She listened in silence, only shaking 
her head gently from time to time Avhen I sx^oke 
of her beauty or her goodness. 

‘ My friend,’ she said at length — ‘ for in my 
hour of need you have been a true friend to me — 
you do not knoAV AAdiat you ask. I like 3^011 so 
much that there have been times AAdien — seeing, 
as a Avoinan must see, }"our loA^e for me — I have 
also dreamed dreams ; but, in truth, I am too Avild 
-a bird for any one to cage. While I AA^as free it 
Avould be easy to loA^e you, for you are good 
and noble • but the instant I felt you had any 
rights over me I might — I fear I shoiild — hate 
you.’ 

There Avas no shadoAv of coquetr}^ in her speech, 
eA^ery Avord of Avhich brought fresh anguish to 
ni}’’ listening heart ; but the happiness of niy 
life hung on the issue, and gave me the courage 
of desx^air. I told her she AA-ould alAAnys be my 
mistress, and I her AA'illing slave ; that I AA’Ould 
claim nothing from her love, accepting AAuth glad 
humility onl}" that she could freely give. I im- 
plored, I promised, I entreated ; but it AA^as in 
A’-ain ; her determination seemed inmiovable as she 
,gentty x^^^^ aside my imx^ortimities. Only AAffien 
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I stood by her side on the deck of the lugger 
which was to take her to England did I succeed 
in wringing from her a reluctant permission to 
follow her there as soon as I could obtain leave 
of absence. 

Standing on the quay at Cette, I watched sadly 
the little vessel as the sailors worked her out of 
harbour with their long sweeps. Then the great 
red-brown sail was hoisted to bear her away ; and, 
outlined against it, I saw the dainty figure of my 
love as she waved me a last farewell. Eor I 
never saw her again. When I reached Paris 
war with England had already been declared, and 
for many weary months I had to eat my heart 
oxit in sickening alternation of hope and fear. 
When, at last, the messenger I had despatched 
■ to England returned, and I learned that the 
lugger had never reached port — sunk probably 


by some English cruiser from which she sought 
to escape — I knew that henceforward for me joy 
and happiness must be emj^ty words, devoid of 
meaning ; since she who, alone, coidd - have 
brought them into my life was lost to me for 
ever. Should I ever have won her? Would she 
ever have loved me well enough to feel the joy 
of surrendering the freedom she loved so much 
to a husband she loved more? I cannot tell. 
But I know that the memory of my lost love 
is more precious to me than any other thing in 
this world ; that the remembrance of her trust 
in me has ofttimes brought me unscathed out of 
the fiery trial of temj)tation ; and that until the 
time comes for me to cross the dark river into 
the imlmown land I shall always see her, as I 
saw her long ago, white and beautiful, among 
the roses in the pleasaunce at Yitrac. 


‘A FOUTIinE MAT AWAIT TOTJ.’ 


E all know that stimulating adver- 
tisement, and some of us have been 
caught by it. I have. I obedi- 
ently sent a fee to Messrs Brown, 
J ones, & Eobinson ; and they, in 
fulfilment of their promise, searched 
their records for my name, and even for somebody 
else so designated who had died intestate and 
might be proved to be a lost or strayed relative 
whose fortune was held by the Crown because I 
had not claimed it. I received an authenticated 
copy of an advertisement for the ‘next-of-kin^ of 
a gentleman who was not a relation ; and a S}nn- 
pathetic but circidar letter from the agents closed 
the incident. Eor the disappointment I was j)re- 
pared ; what embittered it was the way the agents, 
a guinea to the good at my expense, pointed out 
that I diad at ad events been ‘relieved of any 
anxiety’ concerning my right to participate in 
the unclaimed estates and dhddends held by the 
Court of Chancery. 

In few of us does the anxiety, so thoughtfully 
referred to by those agents, develoji into a form so 
acute that we He awake at night and welcome 
release , therefrom at tangible expense ; and the 
instruments of our enlightening j)i*obably owe 
most of the obloquy that is poured out upon 
them to the dose of prepared sympathy which 
closes our correspondence. To attribute anything 
savouring of dishonesty or sharp practice to these 
agents would be absurdly unjust. Yery large 
sums of money pass through the hands of the 
Assistant Paymaster- General of the Supreme Court, 
and remain in his custody for var}dng periods of 
time ; but much misajiprehension exists concern- 
ing these funds : they are. popularly supposed to 
remain ‘ in Chancery ’ because the rightful owners 
cannot be found. This is not the case. Of fifty- 
six millions of money held in Chancery at the date 
of the last Parliamentary Eeturn (Ko. 358 of 1900) 


a sum of only one million one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds was ‘dormant’ — that is, owner- 
less and unclaimed ; all the rest belongs to 
suitors in the Courts whose names are well knonm, 
and who in due course have received, or will re- 
ceive, possession of the principal as they received, 
or are receiving, the interest. It frequently happens 
that the rightful owner of ' funds in Chancery is 
sought by advertisement, and it is here that the 
next-of-kin agent finds his opportunity. In sup- 
port of his alluring circulars he can point to the 
fact that during the last one hundred and eighty 
years about sevent}^ thousand imclaimed estates 
and heirs-at-law have been respectively advertised 
and advertised for. 

The next-of-kin agency business was founded 
in 1825 by a wide-awake gentleman who con- 
ceived the idea of collecting the names of all the 
heirs-at-law, intestates, and titles of Chancery 
suits which had been advertised, and publishing 
an alphabetical index to the collection. That 
index has been periodically revised and brought 
up to date ; and from the circiunstance that other 
three or four agencies each publishing a similar 
index have come into existence since, it is per- 
missible to assiune that the business is tolerably 
profitable. Ha\dng considerable acquaintance with 
j)opular works of reference in the British i\iuseum 
Library, the writer can bear witness to the sug- 
gestive fact that these indexes (published at from 
one shilling to half-a-crown, be it noted) bear 
evidences of more frequent handling than any 
other works that have come into his hands. 
Premising, therefore, that before you disburse 
your fee in response to advertisements, discretion 
recommends purchase of a shilling index, let us 
glance at the Avealth in the vaults of the Bank of 
England Avliich at this hour is aAvaiting OAvners. 

. The funds referred to come from A^arious sources. 
YTien a person dies intestate, the Solicitor to the 
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Treasury takes ]30ssessiou of liis iDroperty and ad- 
vertises for tlie lieir-at-law. If nobod}^ puts in a 
claim, or if a claimant sliould apiDear but fail to 
prove liis title, the property passes through the 
hands of the Paymaster-General in Chancery, and 
goes to swell the ^dormant funds;’ jewellery, 
plate, and similar valuables being de^DOsited in 
the Bank. 

Such a case was that of Mr John Montague 
Upcroft, who was found dead in his bed at 301 
Maryleboiie Road, London, one morning in 1861. 
It was found that his property was worth at 
least one hundred and sixty thousand jDOunds ; but 
tliere was no will, and the advertisement which 
appeared in December of the same year ap^Darently 
remained unanswered, for Mr Upcroft’s name occurs 
in a next-of-kin agent’s index published thirty- 
five years later. Mr Upcroft’s parents were not 
married ; hence special difficulties hamper the 
heirs-at-law, if they exist. ' 

Strange indeed are the histories revealed in the 
endeavour to obtain possession of unclaimed estates. 
The Duncombe case suggests itself as a curiosity, 
though the sum involved was not sensational and 
the suit for its recovery was successful. Mr 
Duncombe, a London solicitor, who died at a very 
advanced age, avoided the reproach that lawyers 
always make the worst wills by the simple exj^e- 
dient of making no will at all. He left two sons 
and one married daughter. With his eldest son 
he had quarrelled ; the terms they were on shortly 
before the father’s death are indicated by the fact 
that Henr}^ Stuart Duncombe, then sixty-six years 
old, and a journeyman tailor by trade, called at the 
paternal office to beg for hel^D, and was x^resented 
with half-a-crown. That occurred in 1868. In 
1870 the father died, and the journey man- tailor 
son was advertised for, ^Masters of Union and 
other Workhouses’ being, suggestively enough, 
among the officials specially invited to earn a twenty 
pound reward by giving news of the lost man. 
No answer came to the adA^ertisement, and there 
the matter rested for a time, the tAventy-five 
thousand pounds to Avhich Henry Stuart Dun- 
combe Avas entitled as an lieir-at-laAv remaining 
in Ohancery. Some years afterwards Mrs Johnson, 
the married sister, died, leaAung one child, a son. ‘ 
Mrs Johnson, on her marriage, had executed a 
settlement Avhereby, if the lost tailor-brother X)re- 
deceased her, her interest in his share of their 
father’s estate Avould be bound ; but otherwise it 
Avould not. The question raised Avas, Avhether the 
trustees of Mrs Johnson’s settlement were entitled 
to the missing man’s twenty-fiA^'e thousand pounds, 
or Avhether it Avas divisible among his next-of-kin, 
assuming Henry Stuart Duncombe to haA^e been 
alive at the end of seA^en years after he Avas 
last seen in London (August 1868), but that at the 
time of the action he Avas dead, intestate, and had 
not left a Avidow. It was decided that the un- 
fortunate tailor Avas dead, that he died intestate, 
and that his surAUving brother and the nex)heAV, 


Mrs Johnson’s son, Avere entitled to share his 
j)roj)ert3^ 

The Presumx)tion of Life Limitation (Scotland) 
Acts x>rovide for the disax)x>earance of relatives. 
If a man disapx)ears and nothing can be discovered 
concerning him for seven }^ears, his next-of-kin 
may obtain from the Courts leaA^e to assume his 
death and divide his property ; but if the lost 
one restore himself to his sincerel}^ sorroAving 
friends Avithin thirteen years of his disax>X3earance, 
he may laAvfully recover the X3rox)erty they had 
been in too great haste to diAude. 

The fortune of the famous singer, Madame 
Titiens, remained in Chancery for years. She, it 
Avill be remembered, died 'in 1877, and left all her 
A^ast fortune to a relative named Peter Tietjens. 
In 1873 Peter Tietjens Avas living at Cardiff, and 
about that time announced his intention of emi- 
grating to South America. Whether he did so or 
not has never been ascertained ; but for three }"ears 
X)rior to Madame Titiens’s death nothing Avas seen 
or heard of him, and for tAventy years after the 
death other relatiA’^es tried to obtain the estate on 
the x>resumption that Peter Avas dead and had left 
no heirs. The Courts, hoAvever, are A^ery sIoav to 
act in such cases ; and it Avas only in 1895 that 
an order Avas granted gnang leaA^e to assume the 
legatee’s death if, after x>rox)er advertising, neither 
Peter Tietjens nor his heirs x>rit in a claim. 

One of the largest estates eA^er thrown into 
Chancery Avas that of William Jennings, Avho died 
in 1798 at the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and four years. Mr Jennings had inherited great 
Avealth from his father and grandfather, and as he 
lived a retired life, his fortune accumulated till 
it exceeded tAvo millions sterling. It is very im- 
X^robable that he spent even the three thousand 
X)ounds a year that came to him through the 
one hundred x^ounds tontine Avhich fell in several 
years before his death. This case Avas curious, 
because a trivial accident saved the rightful heir 
of Mr Jennings from disinheritance. The old 
gentleman had made a Avill in faAmur of a friend 
Avho Avas in no way related to him, and took it to 
a solicitor’s office to sign in the x>i'esence of Avit- 
nesses. When he got there he found he had 
forgotten his sx^ectacles, and, as he could not 
^wite Avithout them, took the Avill home again 
and forgot it ! The document, duly sealed and 
ready for execution, Avas found in his coat-x^ocket 
after his death. Thus Mr Jennings’s tAVO millions 
found their Avay into Chancery, to be recovered 
by the heirs-at-laAV, Avhom he disliked and in- 
tended to disinlierit. The property came into the 
possession of the IToAve family. 

The Chadwick estate, said to be Avorth seven 
millions, Avent into Chancery on Sir Andrew 
ChadAvick’s death in 1768. There haA^e been many 
claimants for this splendid 'pvizQ. Some years ago 
four hundred persons alleging descent from Sir 
AndreAv banded themselves together, as an ‘Asso- 
ciation of Claimants,’ to x^i’osecute their title to 
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liis estate. However, union did not prove strength 
in their case ; joossibly it evidenced weakness. 
At all events their legal campaign failed in its 
jDiirpose ; the estate would appear to have found 
owners since. 

A good deal of money becomes dormant through 
the carelessness or forgetfulness of the owners. 
When Mr Goschen’s Conversion and Redemption 
Scheme of 1887 came into operation, the Bank of 
England notified to sixty-eight thousand holders of 
Consols that their Three per Cents, were no longer 
Three per Cents. Ho fewer than eleven thousand 
five hundred letters failed to reach the stock- 
holders to whom they were addressed ; the people 
were dead, and their relatives were unknown. 
One person who could not be found held Consols 
amounting to upwards of one hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand five hundred and ninety-three 
pounds ; and over forty possessed ten thousand 
pounds each ! All this money awaits lawful 
ownership. A very singular case of a stock- 
holder’s forgetfulness led to a suit in Chancery 
some years ago. A lady who had attained the 
venerable age of ninety-eight died at Marseilles. 
For years she had practically lived on money 
borrowed from her relatives under the impression 
that she jDOSsessed no means of her own. Only 
after she died it transpired that a sum of fifty- 
six thousand pounds was standing in her name 
in the Funds, and also twenty thousand pounds 
of acciunulated dividends. 

It will doubtless occur to the reader that the 
Chancery authorities are not less dormant than 
the funds in their custody, since slender eftbrt 
appears to be made to discover the rightful 
owners ; but in point of fact the officials have 
done and still do all that caution permits to find 
heirs-at-law. In 1854, under the Suitors Further 
Relief Act, the Chancery Accounts were investi- 
gated ; and in the following year a list showing 
the titles of such accounts ojDened ' during the 
fifteen years preceding was printed and exhibited 
in the Chancery offices. These accounts showed 
over a quarter of a million of money unclaimed, 
and publication of the list referred to promoted 
successful claims to about half the total. Similar 
lists were published in 1860 and 1866. In 1872 
Parliament took another step in the same direc- 
tion, and prescribed that every third year a list 
of dormant funds undealt with for fifteen years 
or more should be published in the London Gazette. 
How, that publication, valuable as it is, does not 
enjoy the wide circulation solid merit deserves; 
indeed, it may be doubted whether one private 
citizen in fifty thousand ever sees it, and if he 
did he would fairly lay it aside as dry reading. 
The lists as published, moreover, are not con- 
ceived ill a spirit of soul-baring candour ; for in 
the majority of instances the names of persons 
entitled to dormant funds, and even the names 
of the persons whose estates have been the bone 
of contention, are not stated ; and the names of 


plaintiff and defendant in a Chancery suit, with 
dates of hearing, &c., afford, as a rule, no clue to 
the seeker after dormant wealth. The lists are 
doubtless of service to lawyers and next-of-kin 
agents, who make these matters their special 
care, but do not go far to help the private 
individual. 

The Bank of England displays even less anxiety 
to find claimants, and for sound reasons. Until 
the year 1845 a List of Unclaimed Dividends 
was published periodically, and no doubt was of , 
material assistance to people justly entitled to 
money ; but it was found that the lists were 
equally helj)ful to unscrupulous persons who had 
no title at all, and were the means of facilitat- 
ing fraudulent claims. For that reason their pub- 
lication was stopped. The Bank now adopts the 
policy of ^ lying low ; ^ it waits till a claimant 
turns up, and then advertises for more claimants. 
This procedure is doubtless exasperating to the 
first and rightful claimant, who, howe^^er, must 
wait three months while rivals are sought. 

It would be easy to fill a book with stories of 
unexpected windfalls which have raised lucky 
legatees from penury to affluence. A striking 
case of the kind occurred in 1889, when a Wed- 
nesbury tube-maker named William Austin came 
into a fortune of sixty thousand pounds. The 
money was made by his grandfather in America, 
and should have come to William Austin’s fatlier 
and uncle ; but for want of money they were 
unable to prosecute their claim, and the estate 
went into Chancery. Some time after the death 
of these two men heirs-at-law were advertised 
for,, and the tube-maker, then seventy-six years 
of age, claimed the property. 

An odd instance of the ‘blessing in disguise’ 
was recorded in the same year at Sydney. A 
butcher named Winch having one day the mis- 
fortune to kiss a girl who came into his shop, she 
prosecuted him for assault, and Winch was so 
heavily fined . that the papers took the matter up 
somewhat 'warmly. A solicitor in Sydney saw the 
discussion on Winch’s case, and the name re- 
minded him that nineteen years previously his 
firm had been appointed trustees for the estate of 
a gentleman who left certain property to ‘ George 
Winch,’ search for whom had long been abandoned 
as hopeless. He commimicated with the amorous 
and martyred butcher, who was able to establish 
his claim Avithout difficulty. 

More to the point in connection Avith Chan- 
cery funds is the curious case of Robert Robson, 
a Avood-cutter of Hexham. In the early part 
of the eighteenth century a great-uncle of 
Robson married a Miss Walker of Corbridge, 
an heiress, and set up business in j\Ianchester 
as a Avine and spirit merchant. The lady 
died Avithout issue, as also did a second Avife. 
Some time afterAvards the AvidoAver Avas mur- 
dered by criminals Avho Avere never detected ; 
and as there Avas no Avill, the murdered man’s 
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property was taken over by tbe Court of Chan- 
cery. There it lay unclaimed for over a hundred 
and thirty years, until, in 1881, Robson the wood- 
cutter, sixty years of age, got' an inkling that a 
large fortune was v^aiting for him, and succeeded 
in proving his claim to property which is said to 
have amounted to nearly a' quarter of a million. 

, Some very large estates have been unclaimed 
in Chancery for generations. The Ducket, Duckit, 
or Duckett projDerty, which has been accumulat- 
ing for more than a century, is suj)posed now 
, to be worth over a million and a half. The 
original property belonged to a Mr Samuel 
Ducket, who, according to family tradition, died 
abroad. Claimants to this fund appeared in 
1882. MBiether they satisfied the Court of the 
goodness of "their title the writer has not been 
able to ascertain ; but as the total of this estate 
exceeds the whole sum noAV lying dormant, it 
Avould seem that somebody has j)i’oved his or her 
right to it. 

The reticence observed Avith regard to funds in 
Chancery is perfectly comprehensible ; but more 
activity, perhaps, might be shoAvn in finding 
OAATiers of j^late and jewellery Avhich have lain 
unclaimed in the A^aults of the Bank of England 
for generations. There lie boxes and chests the 
OAA'iiers of AAdiich are unknoAvn, and unless the con- 
tents ‘ are examined never Avill be knoAAm. That 
these receptacles, in some cases at least, Avould be 
found to contain clues to the rightful heirs AA^as 
proved by an accident AAdiich occurred a feAV years 
ago. The Bank porters had occasion to move an 
old chest AAdiich had remained undisturbed for time 
out of living memory ; on being moved it fell to 
pieces, and disclosed a quantity of heavy silver 
plate of the time of Charles II., and a bundle of 
letters AATitten during the same reign. Search 
through the old records of the Bank revealed the 
name of the original depositor, and the jilate and 
letters Avere made over to the living descendant 
of the OAAuier. The chest bore no ap^iarent marks 
outside by Avhich it could be < identified ; if it 
had ever borne an inscrijition, it had doubtless 
mouldered aAvay. 

A certain amount of cash remains in the hands 
of the authorities in the shape of unclaimed 
prize-money due to soldiers and sailors, and de- 
ceased soldiers’ unclaimed balances. The prize- 
money and most of the balances are generally 
sums so small that the relatives are not likely to 
take the trouble and risk the expense of trying 
to recover them ; but the Avriter recalls adA''ertise- 
ments in the Army List or London Gazette of 
several ‘balances unclaimed’ AARicli ran into three 
figures, and Avhich no doubt Avould have been ex- 
ceedingly Avelcome to the deceased soldiers’ next- 
of-kin, the British army not being recruited from 
an ojDulent class. There is, hoAvever, a peculiar 
difficulty in connection with the proper disposal 
of dead soldiers’ effects. A young man gets into 
trouble and enlists under an assumed name, fails 


to correspond Avitli his relations, goes abroad or 
on‘actiA^e service Avith his regiment, and dies or 
is killed. Hoav are his relatives to be traced, and 
hoAV are they to prove their claim if by some 
accident they recognise the deceased Private 
Tom Smith as their lost Robert Jones? It 
must be admitted that the authorities are con- 
scientious almost to morbidity concerning these 
balances. To take an exami^le at hazard from 
the Army List : ‘ Be it knoAvn .that the Secretary 
of State for War holds the Personal Estate of 
Private William Boyle, Army Resein^e (1st Duke 
of CornAvall’s Light Infantry) for distribution 
amongst the next-of-kin or others entitled.’ 
Prh^ate Boyle’s personal estate amounts to one- 
and-fourpence. To prevent disappointment, as 
the adA^ertisements say, I must add that this item 
is taken from the Army List of July 1900 ; and, 
though the estate had remained unclaimed since 
the year 1895, it is of course possible some fortu- 
nate next-of-kin has ere noAv forced his heroic Avay 
through the myriad formalities AARich hedge that 
one-and-fourpence, and has made it all his oAAm. 
The same issue of the Army List advertises several 
sums ranging up to fifty pounds among the un- 
claimed balances, AA^hich are not A^ery likely to be 
seen there b}" those aaRo might justly claim them. 
Indiscriminate advertisement AA^ould be neither 
desirable nor feasible ; but the authorities might 
peiRai^s consider the propriety of advertising all 
sums exceeding three pounds in the paper or papers 
circulating in the regimental district to aaRicIi the 
corps of the deceased belonged. Thus, as Inver- 
ness is the regimental district of the Cameron' 
Highlanders, unclaimed balances left by deceased 
soldiers of that gallant regiment might be brought 
to the knoAAdedge of their friends if they AA'ere 
periodically advertised in the Inverness papers. 

To a colonising nation like ours, facilities for 
losing sight of relatives are peculiarly great ; and 
■ AARile j)Oor people in this country sometimes come 
in for unexpected fortunes made by relatiA'es aaJio 
have succeeded abroad, persons in indigent circum- 
stances aaRo haA^e emigrated are sometimes enabled 
to return home to unexpected Avealth. Emigrants, 
it Avould seem, are keenly alive to the possibili- 
ties lurking in Chancery funds ; for more than one 
next-of-kin agent makes a speciality of Australian, 
American, and Canadian lists of ‘heirs AA^anted.’ 
Our American cousins, OAAdiig in a measure to 
their greater enteiqDrise, are excellent customers 
to the agents, aaJio are beyond doubt instrumental 
in providing many clues AAdiich only need intelli- 
gent folloAving up to lead to success. 

Chances are lost by some hard-headed jieople 
AAdio laugh at the idea that anything so romantic 
and exciting as accession to unexpected fortune 
could ever disturb the current of their common- 
place AA^ork-a-day liA^es. One case is recorded of 
an old Scottish farmer aaJio Avas ferreted out 
'by a firm of solicitors and informed that there 
Avas sound reason to believe him the heir to a 
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very large i^roj^erty wliicli had been left by an 
intestate in India. . The law3''ers ui'ged him to 
guarantee them the exjD.ense of a journey to the 
East to prosecute inquiry; he shirked the out- 
lay, but told the men of law that he had a son, 
a harum-scarum lad, in the Royal Scots Fusiliers ; 
he might go fortune-hunting if he liked, the 
cautious father said, and he wished him joy of the 
quest. The son managed to obtain the necessary 
funds somehow — borrowed from some good-natured 
2noneyed subaltern perhaps— and the lawyer was 
despatched to India. The property proved, it is 
said, worth about three-quarters of a million, and 
the harum-scarum lad had no difficulty in proving 
his title. What the father afterwards said is not 
recorded. 

Caution is an admirable quality ; but it may 
be exercised at the wrong time if an uneasy con- 
science command. There was once a man who 
refused to answer an advertisement which pro- 


mised that if he should apply to a certain solicitor 
in London he would ‘hear of soinetliing to his 
advantage.’ He resolutely refused to apply, ai).d 
dismissed all inquiry as to motive with a look of 
preternatural cunning. In an uuAvonted paroxysm 
of candour he one day let his eldest son into the 
secret : he had spent a week in London a few 
months previously, and when he left the hotel 
found that the clerk had made a mistake of ten 
shillings in his bill. The hotel-keeper, he was con- 
vinced, had foimd it out after the lapse of months, 
and, silly fellow, thought to catch an Aberdonian 
with so poor a bait as that advertisement. Proof ? 
Why, the hotel was in Holborn and the solicitor’s 
office was in Holborn. Tlie good old man died, 
and his adventurous son, who had kept the adver- 
‘ tisement, answered it ; with the result that he 
found himself the richer by some tens of thousands 
of pounds, which had been made by his father’s 
uncle in Brazil, and which had fallen into Chancery. 
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By Claea 

KjSTOW that many people have had 
tame moor-hens, or water-hens, feed- 
ing -with the chickens and coming 
’ for food when called, but I do not 
know if any one has had them so 
tame and affectionate as I have. 

I had a brood of chicks on the lawn, on one 
side of which the pond lay, vdth rushes all round ; 
a rocky wild-garden slope rose from both, with 
steep little paths to the house. It was our first 
year here ; and I watched a pair of moor-hens on 
the pond with great interest, never having seen 
them so close before, with their long, unwebbed, 
olive-green feet, and their dusky bill vdth coi*al 
shield. They were very shy at first, for if they 
saw I was observing them they glided into the 
rushes ; but when they became used to my being 
alwa3^s about, and as a rule alone, quietly feeding 
my little chicks, the}^ allowed me to watch them, 
preening themselves and each other. 

Mj great wish was that they should have a 
nest ; and before long I found one half-way up 
the bank ojDposite, with the rushes bent down to 
lean quite over it. ."lYlien the hen was off I used 
to stroll round to look at it, and soon found 
there were seven eggs. In due course, to my 
great delight, seven little sooty creatures floated 
over the pond with' their parents ; but before 
this I was greatly disturbed when, on going to 
the nest at the time I thought they should be 
coming out, I found it quite empty — not even 
shells in it — and I did not see the young ones 
until three days afterwards. ■ , 

As I fed the chicks I threw i^ieces to the old 
birds, who soon became friends and came on to 
the lawn vdth me. 


Bensted. 

When I called my chicks I used to say, ‘ Checari; 
Checari ! ’ and the moor-hens would rush up the 
bank, the cock-bird coming quite to the edge of 
my skirt and uttering a harsh note if I did not 
notice him. At first they took the food to the 
little ones ; but soon they called the family up ; 
and the funny little things, vdth their sweet cry 
and sprawling legs, had, the meal which I gave 
to the parents put into their tiny bills. 

This family was reared, and the village worthies 
said, ‘Yes; but they’ll all be gone soon. Just 
before the winter they’ll, be off.’ They aR did 
go, except the cock-bird, which through a severe 
winter was fed by me and roosted near the 
jmntry window. He hurt his leg and limped, and 
seemed quite an old bird ; while the shield above 
his bill, that had been so bright, was livid, nor 
did it in the spring get bright again, as it should 
have done. He swam about alone on the jDond 
when it was getting near the time to pair, and 
then I missed him for three days ; but on the 
fourtli I saw him swimming about with a young- 
and beautiful mate. I am very much afraid that 
my old bird enticed some one’s wife away ; for 
the day after his return I heard an angry cry, 
a whir of wings over my head, and another- 
moor-hen dashed on to the water, making great 
splashes in the sunshine, flew at my old pet, 
drove him up the bank, across the field into a. 
ditch, and then, in great agitation, he returned 
to the pond, sailing up to the hen with raised 
wings. She was calm. 

Now, it is this fellow I have to tell about — 
this fellow that loved me, and I him. This was: 
the bird that gave me many happy hours, and 
made a beautiful garden still more beautiful, 
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standing on the rocks and calling his family 
around him. 

I think he must have been one of the young 
ones of the last year, for -when I called ‘Checari’ 
he came at. once. These two were most hap^Dy 
together, preening each other and sunning them- 
selves, while the poor lame one would toil across 
the field from his ditch, and crane his head over 
the hank to watch this happiness ; but the other 
cock-bird was soon up and after him. 

When I walked in the field the disconsolate one 
would come to meet me, and I. used to stay Avith 
him, giving him biscuit and sympathy ; but he 
remained only about three weeks, looking more 
ill eA^ery day, and often standing for a long time 
close to my skirt. Then he disappeared. 

I found the moor-hens so amusing that I 
gave up my chickens and called this cock-bird 
‘ Checari,E and I often sjDoke of the AAdiole family 
as my ‘Checaries.’ 

MeaiiAAdaile Checari and his Avife had made a 
stool of reeds standing a little Avay from the bank, 
AAT-th reeds draAvn round the sides so as to meet 
at the top. Eggs Avere soon there, Mrs Checari 
sitting, and evidently not in the least afraid of 
me. She had a curious habit. She used to get a 
laurel-leaf and put it across herself Avhen on the 
eggs ; and the first time I saAV it I Avas quite 
beAvildered, thinking some strange creature had 
got to the nest ; but presently I saw a glittering 
eye peering round the edge of the yelloAV leaf. 

■ While this sitting Avas going on Checari Avas 
very much Avith me, and regularly at afternoon 
tea-time he used to come up the steejo path to 
the open Erench AvindoAV for bread and. butter, 
and A^ery soon Jie took to stepping in and having 
his. food on the mat inside. All through that 
summer at half-past four he came ; and Avliile I 
sat at the table throAving him bits, he often 
looked earnestly into my face, seeming to haA’e 
pei'fect confidence in me. Sometimes he came 
round the front of the house, and occasionally in 
at the front-door. 

Then came a morning Avhen he hurried up the 
slope all excitement. When I Avent to the door 
and threAv him some breakfast he picked up a 
piece but did not SAvalloAV it, /carrying it in his 
beak a feAV steps doAvn a little path leading to 
the pond. He then stopped, looked over his 
shoulder at me, and uttered a little cry, Avhich 
plainly meant ‘ Come.' I f olloAA^ed, and he Avent 
on delighted, looking back at me repeatedly, till 
he launched himself into the pond, raised his 
Avings as a SAA^an does, and ^lussed.' Then he 
moved a feAv reeds on one side ; and there, sitting 
on a brandhieAv reed stool, Avith little heads 
peeping out from under her Avings and breast, sat 
the hen. Checari looked at me, bursting Avith 
pride ; he gave the . piece of food to his AAdfe, 
and quickly came back to me on the bank for 
the piece I had in my hand. 

This AA^as a most hapx>y time, the pair having 


such perfect faith in me ; but they used to do a 
A^ery foolish thing — a thing that caused me much 
anxiety and trouble. Checari Avould start up the 
bank into the field, calling his Avife and family 
to another pond across the road. The little 
things used to get lost in the long grass, boys in 
the road pursued them, and AAdien the pair came 
back some Avere often missing. A Avoman came to 
the house one day Avith a little exhausted creature 
in her hand, nearly dead. I put its beak into a 
little hot milk, and found it SAAMloAved some ; it 
soon revived, and took a little hard-boiled egg 
from me. I kept it in flannel for about half-an- 
hour, and then took it to the edge of the j^oiid 
and called Checari. He SAA^ani up, looked at it 
and at me, put his AAdngs up, uttered his harsh 
note, and seemed to say, ‘ All right, that 's mine ; 

put it dOAAUl.' 

Well, another nest Avas inade, and Checari and 
I looked after the first brood. He alAA^ays brought 
them to tea and paraded them about ; but the 
second little birds came, and then, Avhen Checari 
got Avorried by the first ones, he began to jDeck 
and drive them. When he did this, and I spoke 
angrily to him, saying, ‘Checari, bad bird,' he 
used to leave off and look up at me. I AA’as told 
that it AA^as natural to drive off the first brood, 
the parents thinking there Avould not be enough 
food for all ; but Checari let them stop, and aa'c 
A vere much amused Avhen, after a little AA'hile, 
he made the first brood feed the second. If 
I stood on the laAAui and called ‘ Checari,’ the 
parents and elder children Avould come round 
me, leaAung the little ones floating among the 
reeds. Then AAdien I tlireiv doAvn food, the old 
birds picked it up, jmt it into the bills of the 
elder children, and they ran doAA'ii the bank to 
the little ones, guided to them among the reeds 
by the SAveet little plaintive cry they made. 
Sometimes an elder child SAvalloAved a piece 
AAdiich had been given him ; but if Checari saAA’' 
it he promptly pecked- the offender. 

I haA^e said Checari Avould take his family 
across the road to another pond ; but here again 
he made his elder children useful. Looking from 
the AAdndoAV one day, I saAV the pair of moor-hens 
deliberately crossing the field ; and I said to 
myself, ‘Hoav tiresome of Checari to be risking 
those young birds ! ' Then I noticed there AA^as no 
calling, no turning of heads, Avhile the tAvo plodded 
forAA^ard close together and ajDparently alone ; so 
I Avent to the pond. All AA*as desolate. I said, 

‘ Checari ! Checari ! ' in a Ioav tone, and imme- 
diately the elder chicks ansAvered from A-arious 
parts of the pond, quite hidden, though I could 
see, noAv and again, the reeds gently SAvay. I 
called once more ; and AAdiile as a rule there Avould 
be a great rushing toAA^ards me, there Avere noAV 
only quiet ansAvers to my call from among the 
rushes. I thought, ‘ Is it possible that these 
parents haA^e left the elder brood in charge of the 
little ones AAdiile they have a little enjoyment by 
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themselves on the other pond?’ Now, in my 
own mind, I have not a doubt about it. I Avent 
to the house and brought out food to try the 
obedience of these SAveet little birds, calling them 
and throAving the food on the Avater ; but though 
there Avere ansAvers from all round the pond, no 
chick ventured from the . rushes. Sitting on the 
bank and quietly Avatching, I caught sight of the 
elder ones gliding about singly, each Avith a little 
fluffy black baby-chick by its side. It AA^as Avith 
difficulty I saAv this, for the babies Avere kept quite 
at the back, Avhere the reeds Avere thickest. The 
parents Avere gone quite an hour, and on their 
return all came out, and the pond Avas a scene of 
animation and happiness. Did Checari knoAv Iioav 
blessed he Avas in his children? 

The first brood used to be tiresome in trying 
to get into the iieAV nest ; but they Avere driven 
aAvay. I noticed at this time a very curious 
arrangement. Eive or six stools of reeds Avere 
raised up along the side of the pond opposite the 
laAvn, and on these stools the elder children used 
to lounge of an afternoon in the sun, sometimes 
two on a stool, sometimes one ; but I haA^e seen on 
a sunny afternoon every stool occiq^ied. I never 
found but Avho built these stools ; but I- fancy it 
must have been Checari, thinking to keep the 
first brood from interfering Avith the second. 

When the autumn came, the parents and the 
very graceful dove-coloured young ones all used 
to croAvd round me and feed — fourteen altogether, 
some of the young ones haAung been lost. It 
Avas a very pretty sight ; and a friend A\dio AAushed 
to take a jDhotograjDh once came and jfiaced him- 
self and his camera as much out of sight as 
possible. Then Ave ^Avaited about tAventy minutes ; 
but though I Avent out Avith food and called my 
birds, none of them came. Checari just shoAved 
himself for a moment in front of the reeds, but 
glided back and all AA^as still — fourteen moor-hens 
in a small pond, but not a sound, or a sign 
of one. We AA^aited half-an-hour, and I called 
again. Checari just shoAved liimseK as before,, 
but that Avas all. 

Noav I must hurry on with my history of 
Checari. Winter came and the young moor- 
hens Avent ; but Checari remained all the AAunter. 
Sometimes there Avould be another bird on the 
p3ond .AAuth him — the same mate, I think. He 
spent most of his time near a AvindoAv AAdiere I 
used to sit at Avork, noAv attending to his feathers, 
and then AA^atching me intently. When I said 
' Checari ! ’ he Avould ruffle and shake himself. 
So Ave Avere companions. The French AvindoAA^s 
AA'ere iioav closed all day ; but he often peered in, 
tapped Avith his bill, and if not ansAvered at once, 
scratched Avith one of his long, greenish-gray feet 
on the glass, haAung the other foot on the st^Sp. 

Winter over, the tAvo birds Avere again together 
— the same hen, I am sure. She, I think, was as 
free from all fear of me as Checari ; but she did 
not care for my comjDanionship. ‘ All A^ery AA^ell for 


him,’ she seemed to think, fflf he chooses so to 
amuse himself; it brings food to the family.’ 

Then again a nest, and A^ery early in the season ; 
but a most sad thing hapj)ened to the family, 
and its memory cuts me to the quick. 

Our gardener and his Avife had a cat, Sandy. 
When seA’-en little birds had been out about a 
Aveek, Sandy took to proAvling round the pond, 
hiding on the banks and springing out. He did 
not do this many times, for I kept guard ; but, 
alas ! I had to leave home for tAvo days. My 
last Avords Avere, ‘Be sure to keep Sandy locked 
up until I come back.’ 

When I came home at midday my first ques- 
tion Avas, ‘ Hoav are my Checaries ? ’ I could tell 
at once that all Avas Avrong ; Sandy had been 
loose the AAdiole night, Avorrying the poor birds, 
driAung them this Avay and that, and killing 
some of the young ones. I hurried to the pond, 
but there Avns no bird in sight. ‘ Checari ! 
Checari ! ’ I called, and then from the rushes 
came the hen, her head drooping, and not SAA'im- 
ming eA^enl^q but SAvaying from side to side. 
‘ Oh Checari ! ’ I cried as she came sloAAdy straight 
to my feet at the edge of the pond. Then she 
turned OA^er on one side, and I gently lifted 
her out of the AA^ater only to die in my hand. 
I saAv Checari quite close by, Avatching intently, 
but I took • no notice of him, and ran indoors 
for hot milk, to try AAdiat I had so often tried 
Avith my pets. I thought it might not be death, 
and that , she might be revived ; but no, it Avas 
OA-er. I could find no Avound, so I think it must 
have been sheer exhaustion that caused her death. 

I left the dead mother in the house and Aveiit 
to the pond again. Checari AA^as rather nearer 
one end than the middle of the Avater, quite 
motionless, and looking at me coldly, his feathers 
held close. A young bird just shoAved itseH in 
the reeds, and I thought, ‘At least there is one 
saved.’ 

Checari, in the presence of this great calamity, 
seemed unable to recover himself, and it Avas 
quite half-an-hour before he moved; He con- 
stantly looked at me ; then at last he sloAAdy 
SAA’am to the rushes, and all that afternoon I suav 
nothing more of him or his chicks. 

In the evening, AAffien nearly dark, I Avent 
again to the jDond, and there on the nest, raised 
up from the Avater, stood Checari, looking most 
mournfully at me, Avith three little ones nestled 
round his legs. 

Checari reared the three that Avere left to him ; 
but no joy Avas his. For some days he did not 
come off the pond ; then, as the chicks greAV 
stronger, he came to his afternoon tea again; but 
AA^e all seemed to be under a cloud. In a little 
AAdiile Ave found there AA^as another moor-hen about, 
for A^ery early in the morning Checari had been 
seen SAvimming Avith a groAvn bird, and sometimes, 
as AA’e walked round the pond, there Avas a 
startled Avild rush among the reeds on the banks. 
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Eumoiirs came that little bits of things were 
about ill the rushes, and then one morning I saw 
Checari begin to mount the rocks leading to 'the 
lionse, calling most energetically all the time ; 
and lo 1 he gathered round him at the .step of the 
French window a large family of very young 
chicks. He stood in the middle of them look- 
ing up at me ; and though, really, I thought he 
looked rather foolish, I said ‘Oh Checari, how 
beautiful ! ^ He was very proud but not joyous, 
and the wild wife’s cries from the pond for him 
and the children were heart-rending. So he 
turned, called them down the little path, and 
was gone. He never did this again, and, indeed, 
did not encourage the little ones ever to leave the 
pond, I suppose because the wild wife objected 
so strongly. I generally threw the food on the 
water, or he would come on to the bank and take 
it domi. It kept him very busy, for it was a 
very large famil}^ — ^nine, I think. Later they 
became a little tame, but disapjieared earlj^ with 
the wild wife ; and again Checari and I were all 
in all to each other. 

At the end of October I missed him, and days 
went on without his returning. Shooting was 
pretty constant in the woods above ; so we said, 


‘ Poor Checari is shot ; we shall see him no more.’ 
I knew that moor-hens were frequently killed by 
the pheasant-shooters. 

I passed the whole winter without my bird, 
missing him sadly. 

However, one day in March I came in from a 
walk very tired, cast myself on a chair in tlie 
bay window, and rested my head against the glass 
and my elbow on the sill, looking at the beautiful 
view. In some waj^ I soon became diml}^ aware 
of a brilliant speck down on the ground close to 
the vdndow. I turned to look, and tliere was 
Checari, his eye turned up to me, wild with 
excitement. All my tiredness* was gone in a 
moment, and I flew to the front -door, calling, 
‘ Checari ! Checari ! my bird.’ He was up on the 
stej) beside me. I fetched him biscuit, and from 
this time he went on day by day just as he 
had done before his departure, and exactly at 
half-past four he always came for his afternoon 
tea. 

I told a married friend, a lover of birds, of his 
absenting himself for the five months, and she said, 
‘Why did he do it?’ I spoke the cruel thought 
at my heart : ‘ Another woman.’ ‘ Ah,’ said she, 
‘ how like a man ! ’ 


^FLASH HAHRT’ OF SAYAI’I. 

By Louis Becke. 


EAELY thirty years ago, when the 
late King Malietoa of Samoa was 
quietly arming his adherents and 
conciliating his rebel chiefs in 
order to combine against the per- 
sistent encroachments of the Ger- 
mans, I was running a small trading- cutter 
between XJpolu and Savai’i, the two principal 
islands of the group. 

One day I arrived in Apia harbour with a 
cargo of yams wdiich I • intended to sell to an 
American man-of-’war, the Resacca. I w^ent along- 
side at once, had the yams 'weighed, and received 
my money from the paymaster. Then I -went 
ashore for a bathe in the Yaisigago River, a 
lovely little stream wiiich, taking its rise in the 
mountains, debouches into Apia harbour. Here 
I was joined by an old friend, Captain Hamilton, 
the local pilot, w^ho, stripping off his clothes, 
plunged into the w^ater beside me. 

As w^e w^ere laughing and chatting, thoroughly 
^^joying ourselves, a party of natives, young 
men and boys, emerged from among the trees 
on the opposite bank. Casting off their scanty 
garments, they boisterously entered the water 
and began disporting themselves, wdien, to my 
surprise, I saw that their leader 'was a wdiite 
man, tattooed in every resj^ect like a Samoan. 
He apjDeared to be about thirty years of age,' 
was clean shaven, and had light-red hair. 


‘Who is that fellow^?’ I inquired. 

‘One of the biggest scoundrels in the Pacific,’ 
replied my companion— ‘“ Flash Harry” from 
Savai’i. He deserted from either the Brisk or the 
Zealoics British man-of-w\ar about seven years ago ; 
and although the commanders of . several other 
British ^var-shi^DS have tried to get him, they have 
failed. He is the' pet protege of one of the 
most pow’-erfid chiefs in Savai’i, and laughs at all 
attempts to catch him. To my knowdedge he 
has committed four atrocious murders ; and, in 
addition to tliat, he is a drunken, foul-mouthed 
blackguard. He only comes to Aj^ia occasionally — 
A^dlen there is no British man-of-w^ar about — and 
paints the towm red ; for, although he is merely 
a loafing beach-comber, he is liberally supiflied 
wdth money by his chief, and possesses an exten- 
sive harem as 'well. He simply terrorises the 
tOA\Ti wdien he breaks out, and insults every 
timid European he meets, male and female.’ 

‘YTiy doesn’t some one put a bullet through 
him ? ’ 

‘Ah, HOW’’ you’re asking “Wiy?” Porter,’ a 
respectable local trader, ‘told him that he w^ould 
be riddled if he came inside his fence ; and the 
scoundrel know-s me w^ell enough not to come 
into my place except wdth a civil wmrd on his 
foul tongue ; but then, you see. Porter and I 
are Americans. If either or both of us shot the 
man, no ■ commander of an American man-of-wnr 
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would do more than jDublicly rej^rimand us for 
taking the .law into our own hands; but if yon 
or any other Englisliinan killed the vermin, yon, 
wonld be taken to Fiji by the first man-of-war 
that called here, jDut on 3^our trial for murder, 
and, if yon escaj)ed hanging, ^’’on wonld get a 
pretty turn of penal servitude in the Fiji jail.’ 

We finished our bathe, dressed, and set out for 
Hamilton’s house on Matantn Point, for he had 
asked me to have supper with him. On our 
way thither we met the master of a German 
barque then in port, and were chatting with 
him Avhen Mr ‘Flash Harr}’’’ and his retinue of 
mancda (young bucks) overtook us. The j)ath 
being narrow, we drew aside a few paces to let 
them pass ; but at a sign from their leader they 
stopped. He nodded to Hamilton and the German 
captain, but neither took aii}^ notice of him ; 
then he fixed his eyes insolently on me, and 
held out his hand. 

‘How do 3^er do, mister? You’re a nice sort 
of a cove not to come and see me when 3^011 
passed my place in your cutter.’ Then, with 
sudden fury, as I put my hands in my pockets, 

« you, you young cock-a-hoop}^ ! Do you 

mean to say you don’t mean to shake hands with. 
a white man?’ 

‘Hot with 3^011, an3^way,’ I answered. 

‘ Then the next time I see you I ’ll pull your 

arm out of the socket,’ he said, with an 

oath ; and, turning 'on liis heel, he went off vdth 
his following of bucks. All of them were armed 
with rifles- and the long beheading-knives called 
nifa oti (deatll-knife) ; and as we three had 
nothing but our fists, we should have had a bad 
time had the}’- attacked us, for we were in an 
unfrequented place, and would have been half- 
murdered before assistance came. In Samoa in 
those days street brawls were common. 

• ‘The next time you do meet hbn,’ said 
Hamilton as we resumed our walk, ‘don’t' give 
him a chance. Drill a hole through him as soon 
as he gets within ten paces, and then clear out 
of Samoa as quick as 3’'ou can.’ 

Quite a month after this I had to visit the 
little port of Asaua, on the island of Savai’i ; and 
as I was aware that ‘Flash Harr}^’ was in the 
vicinit}^ of the place on a malaga, or pleasure- 
triji, I kejit a sharji look-out for him, and 
always carried with me in my jiunper-pocket a 
small but heavy Derringer, the bullet of which 
was as big as that of a Snider rifle. I did not 
want to have my arm pulled out, and knew 
that ‘ Flash Harr}^’ being tvdce m}^ weight 
almost, would give me a sad time if he could 
once get within hitting distance of me; for, like 
most men-of-war’s men, he was very smart vith 
his hands, and I was but a stripling, not 3^et 
twenty. 

I had come 'to Asaua with, a load of timber to 
be used in the construction of a church for the 


French Mi.ssion, and in the evening went to the 
resident , priest to obtain a receipt for delivery. 
As he could not speak English and I could not 
speak French, we had to struggle along in Samoan, 
to our common amusement. However, we managed 
ver}^ well, and I was about to accept his hospi- 
table oflhr to remain and have supper with him 
when a young chief named Ulufanua ('Top of a 
High Tree ’), who knew me well, came in 
hurriedly and told us that ‘ Flash Harry ’ and ten 
or fifteen young men, all more or less drunk, 
were coming to the village that night with the 
avowed intention of boarding the cutter under 
the pretence of trading ; then, after seizing all 
the liquor, they meant to give me a father of 
a beating — the latter to avenge the insult of a 
month before. 

Laughmgl}^ telling the ^Driest that under the 
circumstances discretion was the better part of 
valour, I bade him good-bye, and walked dovm to 
ni}’’ boat, which was l3dng on the beach. With 
two native sailors pulling, we started for the cutter, 
a mile awa}^ The night was' beau tifuU}' calm, but 
dark ; and as I was not well acquainted with the 
inner part of Asaua harbour, I several times ran 
the boat on submerged coral boulders. Finall}^ I 
lost the narrow channel altogether. 

Then I told one of my men — a sturdy, splen- 
did specimen of a native of the Gilbert Islands 
named Te Manu Uraura (‘Bed Bird’), to come 
aft and take the steer-oar, knowing that his 
e3^esight, like that of all Pol3Uiesians, was better 
than that of an}^ white man. 

The poor fellow laughed good-naturedly. I 
little thought that this simple order of mine 
would, when he came aft and took the steer-oar 
from me, indirectly be the cause of an injur}’- 
which would cripjfie him for life. I then seated 
m3^self on the after-thwart, and began to 
We were at this time about thirt}^ 3^ards from 
the beach, between it and the inner reef of the 
harbour. The boat had been sent along for two 
or three hundred 3'ards vuthout a hitch, and I 
was thinking of what my cook would have for 
suppei’, when we suddenl}’- plumped into a patch 
of dead coral and stuck hard and fast. 

Knowing that the tide was falling, we all 
jumped out, and jDushed the boat off into deeper 
water as quickly as possible, just as half-a-dozen 
bright torches of coco-nut leaves flared up on the 
shore, which revealed the boat diml}^ to the 
torch-bearers. At first I imagined that the chief 
of the village had sent some of his people to 
help us through the channel ; but I was quicklj^ 
undeceived >vhen I heard ‘Flash Harr3^’s’ voice. 

‘I’ve got 3’’oii now, ni}^ sauc}^ quarterdeck- 
style of rotten pup ! Slew round and come 
ashore, or I’ll blow 3^0111’ head off.’ 

One glance towards the, beach showed me that 
we were in a desperate position. ‘Flash Hariy,’ 
who was all but stark naked, having onl}^ a 
girdle of ti-tree leaves round his waist, was 
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covering tlie boat with his Winchester rifle, and 
liis armed followers were ready to fire a volley 
into us — if they had not been so drunk. 

‘They canT hit us, Te Manu,’ I cried to the 
Gilbert Islander, A\diose inborn fighting proclmties 
were showing in his gleaming eyes and short, 
ixanting breaths. ‘ Most of them have no car- 
tridges in their guns, and they are all too drunk 
to shoot straight. Let us go on.’ 

Te Manu gripjDed the haft of the steer-oar and 
s^vung the boat’s head round ; and then I and 
the native at the bow-oar — a mere boy of sixteen 
— ^pulled for all we were worth, just as ‘ Elasli 
Harry’ dropped on one knee and fired. 

Poor Te Manu swayed to and fro for a few 
moments, and then cried out, ‘ He has broken 
m}^ hand, sir ! But go on, jduII — xmll hard !’ 

Under a sxDattering fire from the beach-comber’s 
drunken companions, we x)^iBed out into deex)er 
water and safety ; then, shipping my oar, I sprang 
to Te Mann’s aid. The bullet had struck him on 
the back of the right hand, and literally cut off 
three of the x^oor fellow’s knuckles. I did what 
I could to stox) the loss of blood, and told him 
to sit down ; but he refused,' and although suf- 
fering intense x^^iin, insisted on steering with his 
left hand. As soon as we reached the cutter I 
at once hove up anchor and stood along the 
coast iDefore a strong breeze to Matautu harbour, 
where I was able to have the man x^i'ox^erly 
attended to. Te Manu, however, only to a very 
slight extent recovered the use of his hand. 

I never saw ‘Plash Harry’ again. A few 
months later I left Samoa for the Caroline group ; 
and a year afterwards I was told that he had at 
last found the country too hot for him, and had 
left the island in a German ‘ blackbirder ’ bound 
to the Solomon Islands. 

Quite six years had passed before I learnt, in 
a somewhat curious manner, what became of 
‘ Plash Harry.’ One day, in Sydney, Hew South 
Wales, three cax3tains and myself, all engaged in 
th^ South Sea trade, met for lunch at the 
Paragon Hotel on Circular Quay. One of the 
company, a young man who was a stranger to 
me, had just returned from the Solomon Islands. 
He was very familiar with the whole groux^ and 
its murderous, cannibal x^eoxfle, and had had some 
ver}'- narrow escax^es and thrilling exx^eriences, 
which he narrated. (Later I heard that in 1884 
he and all his shix^’s comx^any had been killed 
on the Solomon group.) 

We were talking of the massacre of Cax^tain 
Perguson and the crew of the Sydney trading- 
steamer RipioU by the natives of Bougainville 
Island, in the Solomon groux^, when the young 
skix^per remarked, ‘ Ah ! poor Perguson ought to 
have been more careful. ^Wiy, the A’-ery chief of 
that village at Numa Numa— the man Avho cut 
him doAvn Avith a tomahaAvk — had killed tAvo 
other Avhite men. 'Perguson kncAv that, and yet 


Avould allow him to come aboard time after time 
Avith hundreds of his x^Gox^le, and gave him and 
them the run of his ship ! I kneAV the fellow 
Avell. He told me to my face, the first time I 
met him, that he had killed and eaten two Avliite 
men.’ 

‘Who Avere they?’ I asked. 

‘One Avas a man trading for Captain MacLeod 
of HeAv Caledonia ; the other chax) Avas some 
beach-combing felloAV Avho had been kicked ashore . . 
at Numa Numa by his ' skipper. I heard lie ' 
came from Samoa originally. Anjnvay, the chief . 
told me that as soon as the ship that had x:>ut the • 
man ashore had sailed, he Avas sx^eared through 
the back as he Avas drinking from a coco-nut. 
When they stripx^ed oft' his clothes to make him 
ready for the oven, they found he Avas tattooed, 
Samoan fashion, from the Avaist to the knees. : 
Then, as he . had red hair, they cut off his head 
and smoke-dried it, instead' of eating it Avith the 
rest of the body, and kex^t it as an ornament 
for the stem of a big canoe. A Avhite man’s 
head is a great thing at any time for a canoe’s 
figure-head in the Solomons, but a Avhite man’s 
head Avith red hair is a great mana.^ 

Then I said to him that I had known the 
man, and told him of his antecedents. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I dare say if you had been 
there you Avould haA^e felt as if you could liaA^e 
^ten a bit of the beggar yourself.’ 

‘I certainly should not have minded seeing 
him cooked,’ I replied, as I thought of poor Te 
Manu’s crippled hand. 

DREAMLAND: SWEDEN. 

I KNOAV a Land, far distant, which — 

Wluite’er the time or season drear — 

Recalls to -me by night and day 

The dim and mystic Land, to childhood dear — 

The Land of Dreams ! 

Oft, when the Winter wind witli fitful blast 
Pursues his stormy way o’er crag and pine, 

And Niglit, with sluinb’rous wing envelops all, 

Methinks o’er northern heavens a wond’rous light 
dotli shine — 

Strange Land of Dreams ! 

Sometimes, when happy Spring, the Queen of all, 

Doth beckon me from moos-crowned her(j and forest 
glade, 

And Earth’s green carpet stretches far and Avide, 

Methinks a fairy lurks in every oak’s dim shade — 

Pair Land of Dreams ! 

When Summer’s noon o’er lake and isle doth sleep. 

And OA^er meadoAA^s bright soft Fancy seems to glide, 
Touching the graceful reeds Avhich boAv before the breeze, 
Methinks she smiles at me from out the silver tide — • 
Sweet Land of Dreams ! 

Autumn’s dim shadoAv steals along the vale. 

While o’er the lonely marsh, the gray mists slowly rise, 
Shrouding beneath a Wonderland so strange ; 

Methinks in 'this last garb thou’rt dearest in mine eyes I 
Dim Land of Dreams ! 

L. Muriel Raikes Bromage. 
Uttrixge, Ronkixge, Sweden. 
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LEAVES FROM MT JOURNAL. 

By Katharine S. MacQuoid. 

I. moutli is a medium size, with red pouting lips, 

Eastley Manor House, easily curved by a vdtty saying , my nose is 

The second of July 1728. straight and short, and my chin is so round that 

HY have I sought out this old years or so ’twHl sure be double. To end 

journal? ’Tis full of matter for the inventory: my locks are, I fancy, a trouble 

pain, even for tears. In perusing to my woman Drusilla, there is such a plenty of 

it, I^m sure my forehead has the bright brown stuff; I have not worn powder 

puckered and my eyes smart. The since Warren died, nor have I patched my face, 

journal has lain iirthat cabinet Dn^siUa rolls my hair back, imder my little lace 
these eight years ; the x^^-per looks yellow. A ^ black for a brace of years after my 

wdiile ago I said I would burn it ; now I have husband died ; now I affect white or sometimes 

it safe, and my heart throbs for gladness. yeUow in my gowms ; to-day my robe matches 

Why am I glad ? Ah, Dorothy, Dorothy !— the inner part of a daffy do wm-dilly, it has sleeves 

silly little fool, vainer, maybe, than you were to my elbow, and is open in front so as to show 

wdien those words w^ere set down — you know^ the ^ tucked wdiite cambric skirt, 

reason wdiy. Wliat a frivolous child I w^as in those far-off 

A journal is, after all, raw and unsatisfying ; Geoffrey Korthcote loved me ! 

it merely relates events and notes dowoi thoughts ; journal begins wdth the record of m} 

truly it does not rex 3 resent the person or the Lily, eight years and a half ago. 

heart of the thinker. As I sit snugly in the 
oriel of this fine old manor house — my birth- 
place — enjoying the sweetness of the ivoodbines January the first 1720. 

and climbing roses that wreathe the mullions of I am going to a ball at Lady Betty’s. Dressed 
my lattice, I might be, for aught my journal wdth extra care ; spent several minutes fixing a 

tells, a saucy schoolgirl or an ancient harridan patch over my left eyebrow. I go down, and 

wdth filled-in wrinkles and x^^ii^fcd cheeks and father says, ‘ Egad ! she ’s as pretty as a x>icture ; ’ 

lips. on wdiich I droxDped him a deep curtsy. Would 

I am not either. Alas! I have lost the fresh . not give a ‘Good-night’ to Geoffrey iSTorthcote, 

charm of early spring — that wdll never return ; nor a dance, because W'e had quarrelled a week 

but I am neither old nor wrinkled. ’Tis not, I before ; yet when he met me in the ballroom 

hox)e, vanity ; but I sometimes think my face is he X)aid me no compliment, but looked at my 

more attractive than it used to be. Time and patch, and said a girl did not need a x^^tch 

sorrow have brought a more thoughtful - expres- at eighteen. Squire Warren, w^ho is older than 

si on to my dark eyes than I saw^ there eight Geoffrey, said the patch became me vastly, and 

years ago. Out ux^on it! ’Tis sheer vanity to- x^i’^ised my gown; so I amused myself with him, 
study one’s face in the glass ; but, truly, if I do and the more because Geoff, looked jealous. He 

look in this dear tortoise - shell - framed mirror would not dance ; he stood, waiting peidiaps till 

(’twas once my mother’s), ’tis because I would I should come to a better mind. I affected not 
note down the items of my looks. to see him, and when the ball was over. Squire 

I am neither tall nor short. I have a passable Warren handed me to our coach, and my father 

figure, fuller than it was ; a clear white skin, bade him come more often to Eastley. 

with sometimes — not often — a tinge of colour in That was the sad beginning. I paid little lieed 
my cheeks-; my forehead is low and broad ; my . to it then. Perhax)s I Avas somewhat x^ert and 
No. 207 . — Yol. IY. {All Rights Reserved.] NOA^ 16, 1901. 
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unkind ; but Geoff, sliould not liave looked so 
angered. He was formal enongli to provoke a 
saint. His love can never make me bappy ; ’tis 
too precise. T\Tiy could lie not have said some- 
thing pleasant about my looks ? Sir Peter Warren 
said I looked a beauty. 

January the sixth. 

Poor Geoffrey has asked to see me ; but I liaA’-e 
sent word I could not ! That was three days 
agone ! How he has written, and asks me to be 
his wife. 

January the eighth. 

I said not a word to father ; he is besotted 
about Geoffrey. I have writ ‘No’ to his suit. 
Ah me ! my heart aches for what I have done ; 
the day after the ball I j)roi^^ised I would wed 
Squire Warren. 

I am too sad to write any more. 

I have told father. He rates me for a jilt ; 
says I must be coupled without delay, lest I 
.should change my mind again. 

J uly the first, VI'2J. 

I believe poor old Peter Warren worshiiiped me. 
"Twas not in reason that I could bring myself 
to love him ; but I tried to look contented. 

Geoffrey was ^loor ; I was an heiress. I have 
heard that pride kept him from pressing his suit, 
when, at the end of a year, I was left a rich 
widow. Mj father, alas ! ' died soon after, and 
Sir Geoffrey Northcote remained abroad, attached 
to the embassy at Vienna. Time has brought 
him wealth, but he has not married. The thought 
shames me. Has he stayed a bachelor for my 
foolish sake? No, that cannot be. Six years ago 
I came to live in this, my dear old home. I 
never could abide Warren Court ; was glad to 
yield it to my husband’s heir-at-law. 

If Sir Geoffrey j)ined after me as I have cared 
for him — though during my husband’s life I 
fought hard against my love — he would have dis- 
covered that I haA^e been all this Avhile in the 
neighbourhood of Northcote ; yet till nigh uj)on 
-a year ago he continued to spend his time on 
the Continent. Has he by chance Avedded some 
foreign lady, and kept it dark? I heard that 
he had been seen in toAvn, and that his return 
here is looked for ; no rumour of his arrHal has 
come to my ears. Hoav long Avill this go on ? 
I am Aveary of A\Mting ; nothing happens even 
worth the setting doAra in my journal. Will life 
;go on thus to the end? If he comes to Northcote 
he Avill make no sign ; in autumn he Avill shoot 
pheasants and hunt foxes, and I shall sit pining 
alone. 

Ah, Geoff ! dear ill-used Geoff. ! shall I not 
haA^e the chance to make up to you for some of 
the pain you bore so manfully years ago ? 

Sure, there is something I- can do; but AAdiat? 
I am not a young girl, afraid of Avhat is thought 
of her. I mind me in the old days I used to 
Avonder Avhat Drusilla thought of my behaAuour. 


Suppose I Avere to go a-hunting, there Avould be 
a good chance of meeting him ; but no one hunts 
in July ; and in this sultry Aveather one can 
only ride of early mornings and in the fading 
light. Will he recognise me? Is he so changed 
that I shall pass him by like a stranger? He 
must be forty-six (I mind that he Avas tAventy 
years older than I). My heart ansAvers that it 
Avill give me instant warning of Geoffrey North- 
cote’s presence ; my ears burn ; the tingling blood 
rises warmly to my cheeks, half for joy, half for 
dread 'of seeing him. For I knoAv he A\dll froAvn ; 
if he speaks, ’tAvill be but to chide ; and reproof 
being spoken, he Avill turn on his heel and 
depart ; Avhile I long for his dear forgiA^eness. 
What can I do to sIioav that I haA^e repented? 
It is idle to sit here and Aveep. • 

July, the sixth. 

At last something has happened worth setting 
doAAm. At the first I Avas so gladdened by it 
that I could have danced and skipped, as I Avas 
used to do before I AA^edded. ■ I fMt; 
gay and mischievous, for I heard. , .-that ' Sir 
Geoffrey Northcote had been seen , m Aiy AA^oods ! 
Methought a feAV hours might bring my dear one 
to my feet ; and AAdien I had pleasured myself in 
tormenting him I Avould melt by degrees and 
yield to his AAush that Ave should’ be friends. 

Alas ! the Preacher says, ‘ Man proposes.’ In 
this case ’tAA^as a Avoman, and she AA^as proved 
a Yain fool. • ‘ . 

I AAAalked through the alder Avood' to the 
farthest corner, AAdiere Reuben May’s hut stands, 
the farthest coppice that borders Northcote. 

Reuben is my verdurer ; he AA^as Avounded in the 
fore-arm by a shot from some game-stealer. 

I AA^as going to the door of his hut AAdien a 
AAdiistle sounded. I stopped ; I kneAv that AAdiistle. 
Even AAdiile I stood, half in hoj^e and half in 
fear, Geoffrey himself came out from among the 
trees. 

I curtsied, but he seemed not to see me ; I 
stood a moment, shy and trembling ; the sight of 
liim coAved me ; I had not thought he Avould 

look so fine a gentleman. In a trice I recovered 

my Avits ; such a chance must on no account be 
AA'^asted. 

I AA’ent forAA^ard a step or tAvo. This seemed to 
draAv his attention ; but he looked at me as if I 
Avere a stranger. 

A sudden pain gripped my heart, so keen that 
I came nigh to SAvooning ; all rocked round me, 
eA’-en to the greensAvard in front of the hut. 

I strove to be as usual, Avent a step nearer him, 
and curtsied yet more deeply. 

‘Your pardon. Sir Geoffrey Northcote. You do 
not recognise me ; my name is Dorothy Warren.’ 

I held out my hand. Ah me 1 the pity of it ! 
Has he lost his eyes? He used to say, ‘’Tis 
surely the fairest hand of any AA^oman in the 
AA^orld.’ 
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I mind me that when taken on a sudden he 
was apt to be a trifle flurried. Row he was 
composed ; he coolly took off his three-cornered 
hat, and showed his hair, thin in front, while on 
the temples ’twas streaked with gray. 

‘ I ask ^^Q'l’don, madam. I am unacquainted 
with any lady named Warren. Your ladyship 
has the advantage of me.’ 

His voice froze me into silence, ’twas so cold. 

I stood, dumb, confused, for he would not meet 
my glance. He reiffaced his hat and stalked 
into the hut. 

I marvel how I have reached home without 
shedding some of the tears which drop from my 
eyes ' now that I am alone. How unkind, how 
rude was his behaviour ! 

• N.B.—l am well rid of the creature ; he is 
wanting in ‘ the finer feelings. To be sure, poor 
Peter \Avearied . me past bearing, but he would 
have. sorely, grieved to bring a tear on my cheek. 
God rest his kind, commonplace soul! 

■ Poppet scratches at my gown as if she would 
tear a hole 'in it.- Pretty, faithful brute! you 
would not forget your mistress, would you, 
PojDpet? You . would not refuse your paw when 
I held my hand for it ? Yes, my Poppet, you 
fondle me because I weep ; ’tis best so. Had he 
proved civil I might have softened, I should . 
have permitted his ^^.sits, and, too late, should 
have discovered he could be brutal. I thank 
Heaven I am now' proof against any advance he 
may make. 

. ' • July the twentieth. 

' ’Tis a fortnight since I ^vnb my journal. 
Nothing has happened w^orthy to be noted, though 
I rise earlier, and so have longer days. Time, 
that wdcked old man wdio for ever teases, gives 
me no peace; but he gives me plenty to think 
about. I see little company ; I do not pine for 
it. No need to consult with my mantua-maker, 
were she even at liand ; Drusilla can plan and 
sew^ all that my retired life requires. 

I put down my pen, for I hear Drusilla coming. 
She has been to show^ Poppet to the ’2:)othecary at 
Shottesbury. ’Pothecary protests to Drusilla that 
the pimiffe behind Poi)pet’s left ear is naught ; he 
took freedom to hint that the darling gets too 
much sugar and cream. 

Presently Drusilla says, ‘ Will madam guess 
who I met driving to London, packed for a 
journey?’ 

I knew", but I do not choose my wmman to 
sport wdth my feelings. I cried wdth some im- 
patience, ^ "Wlio, child ? ’ 

‘La, madam, ’twas Sir Geoffrey Northcote.’ 
The creature simpered and stared so hard that in 
a twdnkling my cheeks felt; hot. 

‘Really,’ I drawded as though I w"ere Lady 
Betty ^lowLray herself ; then I leaned back in 
m3" chair and gaped. 

‘ I beg madam’s i^ardon ; but madam has so 


few" neighbours, I thought my duty w"as to tell 
her of the departure of one of them. The 
’pothecary said he had learned that Sir Geoffrey 
w"as again setting forth on his travels.’ 

‘You are over fond of gossip. Go to 3"Our 
sew"ing.’ 

’Twas all I could do to keep back my tears 
till the w"oman at last closed the door behind 
her. 

III. 

Octoher the tenth. 

Nearly three months since I w"rit my journal. 
’Tis full of painful memories, so I put it aside. 
My tiresome thoughts are too w"illing to dw"ell on 
my cruel neighbour ; truly I think of no one 
else. Parson says in his discourses that ’tis 
WTong and unchristian to cherish unkind thoughts 
of any one ; so I have resolved to forgive my 
neighbour of Northcote. When he returns for 
the hunting I shall, if occasion serves, even smile 
at him, as though he w^ere a friend. 

What haA"e I been doing in these months? I 
have been longer absent from home than I have 
been since my dear father’s death, and I rejoice 
to be again among the old friendly faces of the 
village, and the rosy school- children, and the 
darling babies in the cottages. Every one is 
simple and kindly ; and w"hen the}" sa}" I am a 
w'elcome sight my heart w"arms to them w"it]i 
gratitude, for I believe them. It was different at 
Bath, w"here I have been to drink the w"aters and 
lose my money at basset and at crimp. There 
w"as plenty of good company and gay assemblies, 
fine gow"ns and modish heads, and laces too, 
in ; but there w"as little heart’s ease. I 

w"ent to bed jaded and w^eaiy of scandal and 
S2)iteful w"ords. M}" friend Miss Moll}" Feather- 
stone w"as at Bath, and she came daily to see me. 
I fear I am changeable, for I cannot take the 
pleasure in her comj)any I did years ago, wdien 
Geoffrey and I w'ere lovers. She seems now" to 
care for such fribbles. She teases me to w"ear a 
patch, and laughs at my simj)le w"ays. She says 
I must come into the w"orld again ; that it is no 
sign of virtue to mope and vapour in the country. 
I did not tell her I have not w"orn a j)atch since 
that night at Lady Betty Mow"bray’3 ; though 
indeed I care naught now" for Geoffrey Northcote’s 
opinion.- 

N.B . — I must not forget that Molly wflll soon 
be my ileighbour ; she has been asked to make a 
long stay at Escreet, to be company for her young 
oiqjhaiied cousin. She says little Lucy is a great 
heiress. 

Octoher the fifteenth. 

Was yesterday waked betimes by the baying of 
hounds . in full cry ; then came the huntsman’s 
horn. It is a sight I love, so I slipped out of 
bed, ran to the w"indow", and peej^ed forth betw'een 
the curtains. ' 

There they were, scattering over the meadow" 
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outside my fence, a score or more of well-mounted 
redcoats and greencoats. I watched them as, one 
after another, the}^ leaped the hedge beyond. 

One redcoat lagged behind the rest, a tall, 
pretty fellow ; though I could not see his face. 
Just before he adventured^ the leap he turned and 
stared up at my window. ’Twas Geoffrey North- 
cote himself. Was ever such presumption? Did 
he think I should rise at this hour for the 
chance' of seeing him in pink, on his fine gray 
horse ? And how silently he has returned to 
Northcote ! I have no with him or 

with myself. I will follow Molly’s counsel, and 
winter in tovm. 

I am minded to oust Geoffrey from my foolish 
thoughts by so filling them with other subjects as 
to leave no room for him. 

October the sixteenth. 

Have noted that when most tempted by weak, 
yielding thoughts, I seem to gather strength in 
tlie way of purpose ; I did not j)Grmit my last 
resolve to sleep, but have writ to my business 
man in town, and have bid him secure for' me 
the rooms I once' stayed in with my father and 
my mother. I have also bid him tell the people 
to expect me within a fortnight. My dei^arture 
Avill show my neighbour that in place of seeking 
him I try to avoid the chance of a meeting. 

October the seventeenth. 

It is ' but four o’ the clock ; day has not 
dawned, yet I can no longer lie abed. I have 
scarce slept a wink since I lay down ; then, of a 
sudden, I saw — surely I was broad awake — I saw 
before me Sir Geoffrey Northcote. His face was 
pale ; his hair hung loose ; his seeming was that of 
a man like to die. I began to shiver when his 
lips moved to sj^eak. ^ Dolly,’ he said, M am 
come to bid farewell. You have spoiled eight ' 
years out of my life, and you shall sj)oil no 
more ; a vain regret has cursed my life. Adieu ! ’ 
With that he faded away, while I lay sobbing 
fit to crack my heart-strings. 

I have now risen to set this down ; not that 
there is need — ’tis not possible I can forget his 
look or his words. Ah me ! the depth of sorrow 
I saw in his dear eyes. Can it be that I have 
wasted his life? Then he has loved me all this 
while ? 

Ah me ! have I not wasted my own ? Have 
I ever forgot him ? I try to feel scorn for him, 
because my longing shames me ; longing to be 
once more with him, once more his Dolly, his 
sweet little friend— so he loved to name me. 
Yes, I was a vain fool ; now I have to bear my 
punishment and mourn the wrong I did that 
dear heart. I must go to bed again and think. 
Old Alice said — and she was right — ‘ Ho girl 
liarms herself but she harms some other also.’ 

Drusilla has wakened me. She has brought 
with my chocolate a letter from Molly, She is 
already at Escreet, but she cannot come to see 


, me yet awhile. What is this ? ^ We see much 

comx^any. Your old acquaintance. Sir Geoffrey 
Northcote, is our frequent visitor. Do you re- 
member him ? ’ 

YTiat can Molly mean? I will write her that, 
though I am going to town, I will first ride to 
Escreet. 

I have writ to Molly, and have sent the mis- 
sive by sure hands. She will have it before 
sundown. I must read hers again. 

Here is a piostscrix^t which I had not seen. 
Dear father used to say a woman’s X)ostscri 2 )t 
holds the -pith of her meaning. M told you that 
Lucy was a rich lieiress. I find that, though but 
seventeen, she is also a beauty.’ 

October the eighteenth. 

I can neither sleej) nor eat. I can but . think 
of Geoff, and his sjDoiled life. I was just Lucy’s 
age when he loved me so dearly. ^ • .0. 

i\ 

October the nineteenth. ' 

I must go crazy unless I know the truth. I 
have tried to believe that I am glad if he has 
found consolation. Heaven helj) me ! I can 
never be glad if he, tlie only man in the world 
for me, has learned to care for some one else. 

I will end this torment ; 1 will order the horses 
and ride over to Escreet. 


Same day— Evening. 

I have trul}^ been a fool. I have lost film. 

YTien I reached Escreet, fair-haired, blue- eyed 
Lucy welrqnted me kindly. 

• -‘‘Molly . wiU b^^ anon,’ the child said, and 
stared at me: with some admiration. Then she 
' giggled and blushed, and stammered a little. ‘ I 
feel to know you well, madam, for I hear so ' 
much talk .about you.’ . 

‘About me?.’. I said in wonder. ‘Ah, .yes; 
from your 'cousin Molly ? ’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ the sweet innocent answered. 

‘ Molly sx)eaks ■ onl}' of Sir Geoffre 3 ^’ A f resli 
burst of giggles checked her sx^eech. ‘It is Sir 
Geoffrey who speaks of you. When Molly told 
him you had journeyed to town, and would stay’ 
there all winter, he frowned, and then he strode 
ux^ and down like some one who has been 
crossed.’ 

‘What did he say about me, my dear?’ Then 
I could but blush at my own vanity. 

‘La, madam,’ says the child, ‘now you have a 
fine colour you look scarce any older than I 
am, yet Molly says you and she are of air age.’ 

I felt ashamed for Molly, who is thirty-five, if 
she is a day. , • ' 

Just as Miss opens her v little rosebud mouth to. 
answer my question in comes .Molly y. she looks 
taller than ever, a truly fine womaii in her hand- ‘ 
some gown, which sets off her figure. ' ' / 

‘My beloved Dolly !’ she cries,; and folds riie in 
her long arms, while she sho^yers :lnsses on my 
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cheeks ; - ^tis a surprise indeed. I thought you 
safe in town with your maid and PojDpet.' 

Molly’s hair is good and dark, and she has 
straight, dark brows ; hut her narrow eyes looked 
very hard and black as she stared at me. 

My face must have displeased her, for she 
frowned. 

Her eyes questioned her cousin ; for Miss said 
in a loud whisper, ^ I have not told yet. You 
must, do that.’ 

‘When do you journey to town, my love?’ 
Molly’s eyes were as eager as her voice was ; she 
kept them fixed on mine, while a slight flush 
showed on her dark face. 

‘I shall not journey this week* so, as you 
could not come to see me, I came, hither.’ 

Molly^ looked at Miss, and then out at the 
window. \ That vast room, with dark panelled 
.walls, the' hea'V'y white ceiling showing a rose or 
a portcullis in each of the deeply recessed quatre- 
foils, will always he pictured in my memory along 
with that bitterest moment of my life. 

‘ Look, see, Lucy ! : Sure that is a hare in your 
lily-bed,’ cried Molly. 

Lucy threw open the long, narrow windoAVj and 
hastened out to give chase to the invader.^ 

‘ Sir Geoffrey thought you had gone;’ said 
Molly. ' 

; I have not made a confidante of, Molly since 
1 married. * I now said frankly, ‘ Sir Geoffrey 
knows naught, about my journey. I never see 
him.’ 

Molly again clasps me in her arms and whispers 
baslifully, rejoice that is so ; bit): removes ^niy 
last scruple.’ ■' ' ’ ‘ 

I drew, away from her ; I f elt siiddeMj]^^ cto 

‘What is your last scrupley.^llyr?L:;^ . 

She hung her headj/simp^rin^j^j^'Mi^^^ 
were that chit Lucy. / ‘ You m 

love. Holly; but I ani 3mur.dH^^ 
grieve to pain - you. To ^telJ:vH^^^ 
looking for Sir Geoffrey’s visit; ;.^?:hc to ‘ see 

meat this hour.’ She piit 'her:[ to 

Iier face. I do not think there '^vere] flushes to 
hide, though truly she may ; have 'hi us^^^^ for 
shame. ^ 

; I stood shaking and trembling in a sort of 
ague, now hot, now cold; my feet rooted to the 
floor, }mt longing to quit the house, to run if 
need were, so that I might shun Geoffrey. ' 

My. farewell to my false friend and my return 
home are but a , dim, confused memory. 

May God help me ! Life is over for me ! 
.Death will be welcome ! 

October the tiventieth. 

I have thought and thought all night — thought 
till ni}^ heart seems like to break ; but I am no 
longer in' the same mind. If he really cares for 
Molly, why should he speak of me with Lucy? 
The proverb' say s,b‘ .Children and fools speak truth.’ 
Miss is childish ; hiaybe sheds also foolish. Why 


should I stand by and see him yield to Molly’s 
wiles ? ’Twas her deceit . that so angered me at 
Bath. Wliy do I do this? 

I sit and think, till the answer comes in a flash 
of light ; I clap hands on eyes, and bow my 
head in shame : it is because I am still proud ; 
because I will not • hmnble . myself to say, ‘ I beg 
your j)ardon, Geoffrey Eorthcote ; forgive me the 
grievous wrong I did joii years ago. 

Same day — Evening. 

I have walked up and down the garden-path 
in sore distress. . Then, to divert my mind, did 
business with my farm-bailiff. Afterwards, weiiry 
with heart-ache and sick with -doubt, I went to 
my chamber. 

I felt like a traveller who has lost the path in 
a tangled wood, and knows not wliich is the safe 
way homewards. I knelt and prayed for guid- 
ance. At last I felt calmer ; I rose up, washed the 
tears from my face, and going donm to the oriel, 
I Avrit these words : 

‘Sir Geoffrey Horthcote, — Will it please 
you to acce^Dt this confession of my shame and 
grief for the Avrong I did you, Avhen too much 
in love AAuth myself to consider you or any other ? 
Please be generous, and ease my heart. Saj’-, “ I 
forgwe you.” Dorothy.’ 

v. 

October the twenty-second. 

I shall quit the Manor House to-morroAv for 
London, and shall Avinter there. ’Tis time I 
Avent to toAAm. I need a change of surroundings, 
and the need makes me restless. I long Ipic Jwhat 
I now know I can never have. . 

I am happier since I sent that letter, though it 
has fallen on deaf ears. Shame on me ! I will 
keep a brave heart. 

Hoav noAV ; AAliat is amiss ? Here comes Drusilla, 
her face aflame and her eyes shining. ^Yliat 
can have chanced? I left her busy i)acking my 
trinkets. 

‘If it please jmu, madam, Felton bids me say 
Sir Geoffrey Northcote Avails to see. you.’ 

I turned dizzy and sick. I froAAuied at her 
glad face. 

‘ Did not Felton sa}^ I could not see company ? ’ 

Drusilla grcAV red, but she tried to speak 
boldly. 

‘ La, madam ! hoAV could he ? I AAns by, and 
Sir Geoffrey smiled at me, and spoke as pleasant 
as he looked. ’TAvill do madam a mort of good 
to see him.’ 

This so angered me that had the AAnnch stood 
nearer I might haA^e cuffed her for her forAAurd- 
ness. 

‘ Did 3 mu dare to say I Avould see this gentle- 
man?’ 

She began to Avhimper. ‘ I did truly so, madam.’ 

I AAns glad I had frighted her. I Avish I had 
not Avrit that letter. 
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He was in tlie blue parlour, at the windoAv 
looking on the garden. His face was grave when 
lie turned and bowed low to me. 

’Twas foolish, but as I curtsied my heart 
beat as though ^twould crack my laces. 

‘ I present m^^self, madam, to ask' pardon for a 
rudeness addressed to jow a few months back ; 
a — a want of courtesy Avhich, believe me, I have 
regretted.’ 

He stopped and cleared his throat ; what else 
he had to say seemed to need effort to bring 
forth. 

His coolness disconcerted me. 

‘ Your honont’s memorj^ is better than mine.’ 
I sjooke with the airy carelessness that used to 
vex him. ‘ I have made no complaint against 
you, sir.’ 

He smiled at me till I felt like a ruffled child. 
‘ Faith, you are not changed ; Heaven be praised 
for that. Will you permit me to be seated?’ 

This easy confidence affronted me ; ’twas clear 
he had condescended to accept my apolog}^ and 
to overlook my offence. I could have wTung 
my hands in anguish. 

‘Be seated, I j)ray you, sir, and rest here as 
long as pleases you. I set forth for London to- 
morrow, and there still remains much to set in 
order. I will bid my inan bring you a dish of 
tea.’ 

• I curtsied and turned away. 

‘ A moment, madam ; you are unforgi\dng.’ 
Ah ! how stern he spoke when my eyes were off 
him ; his pleasant manner fled. ‘ I came to-day, 
first because it is to me hateful in God’s sight 
that two Christian persons should be near neigh- 
bours and yet live as strangers ; it sets a bad 
pattern to others.’ 

He spoke as though he had got the words by 
heart. 

I felt my lips trembling. Molly had, then, 
spoken truly ; he did not care for me. I told 
myself that he must not suspect I loved him. . 

‘I honour your virtuous sentiments, sir. I go 
to town to seek amusement. I can dance, and 
I love ’music ; the Opera, the gardens at Yaux- 
hall, and other pastimes will make a pleasant 


change for a hermit like myself. I bid you 
good-day, sir.’ 

While I spoke thus flippantly I glanced towards 
him ; he regarded me, I thought, very strangely. 
Greatly angered at this, I turned abrujDtly and 
stumbled over Poppet’s cushion. I seemed to be 
falling ; my heart stood still ; then all was dark. 

When I opened my eyes I was on the sofa, 
leaning back beside my enemy, who had put his 
arm round my v^aist. 

I stared ; but his eyes were full of tenderness. 
I could not bring myself to chide him. 

‘1 feared to leave you,’ he said gently. ‘Shall 
I call your woman if you can now sit — without 
support ? ’ 

He looked beseeching ; all at once our position 
seemed so ludicrous that I smiled ; then I laughed 
outright so merrily that Geoffrey laughed with me. 

He did not summon Brusilla ; neither did he 
take his arm away ; he held me ver}^ closely, and 
pressed a kiss on my lij^s. 

‘ Let me go, shameless fellow ! ’ I cried indig- 
nantly ; but I could not frown : I knew that my 
own happy face was in league against me, and 
had gone over to the enemy ; it was actually 
lying quietly on his shoulder, while the dear 
fellow whispered : 

‘ I had the precious letter but an hour ago. 
Angel 1 darling ! ’ He kissed ine again and again. 
‘Shall we not go to town together, my Dolly, 
and get married to-morrow?’ 

This was too presumptuous. I snatched at my 
fan and rapped his knuckles. I cried out : 

‘ Is it possible ? Are you willing to take me, 
patches and all?’ I smiled, but I felt near to 
crying. 

‘ I swear it,’ he cried joyously, and he kissed 
me again. . 

I wrote this a fortnight later in my journal. 

I am the happiest woman in the w’orld. Geoff, 
and I got married yesterday. 

The past has rolled away as though it had 
never been. Pie says it has been the making of 
both of us. 

N.B. — We go next week to Northcote Hall. 


PECULIARITIES OF LEADING POLITICIANS. 

By Edmund J. Moyle. 


S may naturally be assumed, all our 
leading politicians possess distinctive 
peculiarities which assert themselves 
when addressing their fellow-legis- 
lators. If some of these idiosyn- 
crasies are the outcome of studied 
affectations, the majority of , them, so far as can 
1)6 judged from the press gallery of either House, 
have been fallen into quite unconsciously, and 
are frequently the result of original nervousness. 


Take, for example, the case of Lord Salisbury. 
Here we have a statesman of unrivalled experi- 
ence in public life still betraying obvious signs 
of nervousness before rising to address the Plouse ; 
his knees move -up and down, and on them play 
his fingers. But once on his feet, the Premier 
becomes one of the most unemotional men in 
Europe. Slowly and vdth great deliberation he 
speaks, using little or no gesture., Never at ease 
unless resting his arm on two or three books 
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2>laced one above the other, Lord Salisbury looks 
straight ahead, cailng little or nothing for the 
presence of the brilliant audience which so often 
gathers to hear him. The well-rounded sentences, 
increasing in length towards the close of tlie 
oration, are very frequently fashioned in solitude, 
while walking to and fro, with bent head and 
hands clasped behind the rounded back. The 
Premier’s voice, though clear and j^enetrating, 
frequently degenerates into a mumble, rendering 
‘the master of gibes' and flouts and jeers’ entirely 
inaudible to reporters in the gallery. Hence the 
frequency of the expression in the daily papers, 
‘Lord Salisbury, who was indistinctly heard in 

the gallery, was understood to say ’ The 

difficulty, so far as the official report of speeches 
is concerned, has been overcome by allotting a seat 
on the floor of the House to the Hansard represen- 
tative. This concession excited great ojiposition 
on the part of many noble lords. The then Earl 
Peauchani]) suggested placing the reporter in 
the large cell below the chamber, used partly 
for purposes of ventilation. He added : ‘ The 
_ reporter would not hear those who are imme- 
diately above him, but he would hear the 
sjDeeches delivered in other p)arts of the House ; 
and, considering the space that exists below, I 
do not see why the reporter should not change • 
his place from time to time, if necessary, accord- 
ing to the speaker.’ Happily this decidedly 
novel method of reporting was not adoj^ted ; 
neither was the suggestion of Lord Truro, who, 
objecting to a journalist passing along the floor 
of the House to his place, projDOsed that a trap- 
door should be constructed near the -table through 
which the rejDorter could rise from the apartment 
below, like the devil in the pantomime. It was 
ultimately decided to allot a seat immediately 
behind those occupied by the clerks. , Minor 
];)ecuiiaritie3 of the Premier include a hatred 
of early rising, late hours, jpublicity, and 
tobacco. 

Now cross the floor of the House. The Earl 
of Eosebery is moving restlessly in his seat. His' 
head is throvm back, his well-shaped, plump hands 
are clasped behind it, and he is gazing hard at the 
ceiling of the chamber. The ex-Premier is about 
to speak. With a bound, he is at the table thunder- 
ing away at noble lords opposite. Of all orators 
in the Upper House, Lord Eosebery uses the most 
gesticulation, just as the Premier does the least. 
Humour dances round the solid substance of his 
speeches, as the little blue flames of the ignited 
brandy flicker round a plum-pudding, at once 
increasing its picturesqueness and improving its 
flavoui\ Not only a wit among j)eers, the ex- 
Premier is a peer among wits. At one time a 
martyr to insomnia, freedom from cares of office 
has robbed Berkeley Square of an earl^^-inorning 
pedestrian, seeldng that sleep which refused to 
come to the anxious statesman. Lord Eosebery 
lias countless friends and few enemies. 


It has been irreverently said that the Duke of' 
Devonshire was ‘ born tired.’ Certainly in the- 
gilded chamber he looks unusually weary ; and, . 
though the sittings are short and commendably 
sweet, his grace frequently contrives to find tiine- 
for the proverbial ‘forty winks.’ It is no un- 
usual sight to see the Premier and his faithful; 
henchman peacefully slumbering side by side, 
Lord Salisbury sitting bolt upright vdth his- 
hands lying helpless on his knees, the Duke 
doubled up in two. Of his grace the story is- 
told- of his once confessing that he had yavmed, 
in the midst of one of his own speeches, and 
excusing himself by saying, ‘Well, wasn’t it very 
dull?’ The Duke makes very little preparation, 
of his speeches, but he always sees to it that 
he has the subject of discussion at his finger- 
ends. There is no aj)parent nervousness of any 
kind about him, and- he is usually lounging about 
in the most comfortable manner half-a-muiute 
before he is on his legs. His grace has reduced 
the balancing of an immaculate silk hat on a 
ducal nose to a fine art, and rivals Mr Labouchere 
as an inveterate cigarette smoker. He is a favourite- 
with cartoonists, and is one of whom all politicians 
s]3eak well. 

With hands spread out over the breast of a 
tightly buttoned frock-coat sits Yiscomit Goschen,. 
late of the Exchequer and Admiralty. A keen 
fighter, seasoned with conflicts in the cities of 
London, Liverpool, Eipon, and Edinburgh, he^ 
ultimately found that haven ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest,’ 
vid St George’s, Hanover Square. ‘ I forgot 
Goschen,’ hissed Lord Eandolph Churchill after- 
his nocturnal excursion to Printing-House Square 
in 1886, and so the erstwhile merchant became- 
his successor as controller of the country’s money. 
In that exalted position he was the terror of 
those gentlemen who ‘sit up aloft’ over the- 
SjDeaker’s chair ‘taking notes.’ To a bad and 
rapid debvery was linked a wretched sight, and 
as his hooked nose travelled from left to right 
down numberless folios, many were the journalistic 
imprecations hurled at ' the oftending head of the 
imgainly Chancellor. The House he for so many 
years adorned has laughed with him and at him. 
The upsetting of a glass of liquid refreshment, 
necessitated by a three hours’ speech early in ■ 
1890, sent an easily amused House into ecstasies,, 
to the annoyance of Mr Jackson, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, who vainly endeavoured to mop 
up the deluge with blotting-paper. The following 
year his peculiarity took the form of losing his 
place among the many sheets of miserably written 
notes which he emjfioyed in introducing -the- 
Budget. Though helped in the quest by sympa-. 
the tic colleagues, the lost place was never found. 

‘ I hope,’ he pathetically exclaimed, ‘ that my 
figures wiE be understood when they are seen 
in the morning.’ It was a vain hope, and Fleet 
Street, for once, was baffled. Eecently asked by 
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friends liow lie liked the House of Lords, the 
new Viscount told a laughing journalistic audi- 
ence that he ‘replied with an inane smile.' The 
A'Oice with which he drove home arguments to 
the discomfiture of opposing forces has been raised 
‘in another place ^ — and with success. Although 
a hard hitter, Viscount Goschen possesses countless 
friends, and especially in the City he so long and 
faithfully represented. 

The chief peculiarity of the Duke of Horfolk 
lies in his wardrobe. It may he that one fine 
morning his grace, instead of drawing up at St 
Martin’s-le-Grand, continued his journey eastwards, 
and alighted at the little City court over which Mr 
Commissioner Kerr was presiding, and heard that 
witty cadi declare that it was only the very 
wealthy who could afford to clothe shabbily. Of 
the hereditary Earl Marshahs disregard for per- 
sonal appearance many good stories are told. 
Perhaps one of the best is in connection with 
his lovely grounds at Arundel Castle. With 
customary goodness of heart, his grace recently 
threw them open to the public. Amongst the 
many who availed themselves of the ]Drivilege 
accorded were two Irishwomen, who sauntered 
about admiring the stately trees and magnificent 
lawns with which the place abounds. Presently, 
to their horror, they observed a shabbily dressed 
man leave the path and walk across a strip of 
ground, despite the notice, ‘ Please keep off . the 
grass.’ One of the indignant ladies called after 
the offender, ‘ Hi ! Come back here ! Come back 
here!’ The Duke — for it was he — turned and 
came towards the two ladies. To his surprise, 
one burst forth, ‘ Can’t you read, you j)oor, blind 
man, that notice staring you in the face ? It 
is the loikes of you as keeps the loikes of us out 
of many a dacint place.’ 

The general are probably more familiar 

with the peculiarities of their elected representa- 
tives than with those of hereditary legislators. 
First let us take the Leader of 'the House 
of Commons, Mr A. J. Balfour. The over-tall, 
slender form ; the neck delicate and narrow as a 
woman’s ; the indolent loll that speaks of physi- 
cal indolence, and, at the same time, the air 
of distinctioii ; the ,soft, short-sighted, meditative 
eyes — all these characteristics sj^eak of the man 
of thought, not of action. His peculiarities in 
the House are well known from numberless 
cartoons and sketches : the gaitered feet are 
marvellously twined on the table in front of 
him ; the head rests on the ridge of the Treasury 
bench behind ; the eyes are resting on the fan- 
light in the ceiling of the chamber. A sweet 
smile over the pale face as some ojoponent 

criticises the manner in which he, although no 
longer ‘a mere child in such matters,’ manages 
the business of the Commons. Such preparation 
as he gives to any speeches is, whenever possible, 
accomplished in the open air, and during exercise. 
Mr Balfour is a living refutation of the alleged 


impossibility of doing two things well at once. 
He can play golf in first-class style, and yet be 
thinking hard all the time ; and if constant 
reference to books and papers were not necessary, 
he would probably prepare a speech as well on 
the links as in his study — if not better. It is 
not until Mr Balfour has been some minutes on 
his legs, and has, by two or three energetic jerks, 
got his garments to hang comfortably on his 
shoulders, that he warms to his work. Yet, 
though he then grasps the lapels of his coat Avith 
palpable earnestness, he rarely rouses his hearers 
to any degree of enthusiasm. His voice is clear, 
though far from poAverful, and at times, in its 
higher notes, it is almost feminine. He learnt 
the art of debate at the hands of the Irish, AAdien 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of that 
‘distressful country.’ Mr Balfour’s passionate love 
of music can hardly be designated as a ‘ peculiarity,’ 
though the unearthly hour at A\diich he occasionally 
revels in Mendelssohn Avhen at Whittinghame 
almost transforms it into one. His is probably 
the only CoAmrnment office Avhich boasts of a 
grand piano. The superb instrument"^ stands, Avith 
the keyboard usually invitingly open, just by the 
door of the room, at, 10 DoAAning Street, in 
AAdiich the First Lord of the Treasury Avorks. In 
the corners of the apartment recline numerous 
golf-clubs. Like other members of the Cecil 
family, Mr Balfour has no love for early rising, 
and iuAnriably takes breakfast in bed. He is 
admittedly the most popular man in the House 
of Commons. 

Crossing the floor of the chamber, let us pause 
at the burly form of that Eupert of Debate, Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt. The .Squire of Mal- 
A\nod is by no means free from peculiarities. He 
is a destructionist by build and nature. The 
hand Avith AA^hicli he Avhacks the table of the House 
is like a small leg of mutton, and his AAdiole 
frame is colossal. His speeches are prepared Avith 
the utmost care, and the greater portion Avritten 
out on scrajDS of pa 2 :)er, many-sized. Sir William’s 
reliance on these full notes has made him, for a 
great debater, one of the most ‘unready’ S 2 )eakers 
in the Commons. When he AAnnts to quote, it is 
his misfortune to be rarel}^ able to find the sli^D 
of pa2)er on Avhich the required extract is Avritten. 
‘Well, it amounts to this,’ he AviU say, and pro- 
ceed to giA’-e an indication of the quotation from 
memory. Still he goes on fumbling Avith his 
notes, and 2 )resently, finding the missing folio, 
reads the quotation Avith great gusto. Ho one 
knoAA^s better than Sir William . A\dien he is about 
to say a good thing. Fie turns round to the 
right, and faces his friends on the OpjDOsition 
benches. Having boomed out his joke and con- 
Auilsed every one there, he AA^heels round and 
smiles expansively on his opponents. His Amice 
is caiDable of a great variety of intonation, and 
the Ironic portions of a speech are 2 )articular]y 
effective. His iitterances suffer in reporting — they 
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should be heard to be fully appreciated. As a 
humorist Sir William is irre2}ressible. Like Yorick, 
he is ‘a man of infinite jest.’ ISTo one a]3]preciated 
liis wit more than Mr ■ Gladstone did. . The 
veteran statesman was on one occasion bemoan- 
ing the responsibility of making knights of 
the right men. Sir William, ■ bending over his 
troubled chief, suggested, ^YHiy not knight your- 
self, sir ? ’ When Kirkcaldy Liberals sought to 
console him after his defeat there with a gift of 
2)late, Sir William jestingly told a friend that 
he was Hhe first Englishman who ever brought 
bullion out of Scotland.’ He is the last of the 
old order of parliamentary figures ; and the House, 
when the time comes, will 2^art with genuine 
regret with the Squire of Malwood. 

Full of distinctive characteristics is Mr Josej)!! 
Chamberlain — unquestionably the most interest- 
ing ^personality in Parliament. Watch him as he 
enters the House from behind the Speaker’s chair. 
His head is jerked forward, and on his face a 
frown. He jnakes his way to his and, 

before sitting beside the Leader of the House, 
takes from the table an order-pauper of the day. 
This, as is generally known, contains a jpro- 
gramme of the business to be transacted at that 
evening’s sitting. Having seated himself, he 
studies the intently for a few seconds, 

and, having a]pparently mastered its contents, 
throws it from him with an im^patient gesture. 
Mr Chamberlain then readjusts his eyeglass, 
thrusts his legs straight out before him, and 
looks round the House. On rising to s^peak he 
places his neatly written notes on the brass-bound 
box before him, and having jput the edges straight, 
fires away. Mr Chamberlain speaks slowly, and 
uses scarcely any gesture. Most dangerous when 
most ^polite, his face becomes like a ^piece of 
2Parchment when roused to anger. In the art 
of crushing an adversary by an inconvenient 
quotation or by some personal thrust Mr 
Chamberlain is unequalled. It is this gift which 
makes him as formidable on the 2)hitform as 
he is in the House of Commons. At public 
meetings he always seems to exjpect a few of 
his old Radical friends among the audience. But 
woe be to the interrupter ! Led on by the orator 
with a seductive question, his oiP]Ponent gives 
just the re^ply expected. Back like lightning 
comes a crushing retort, and thenceforth all is 
smooth sailing. His perorations are invariably 
written out in full in his study, and frequently 
committed to memory. His voice is firm and 
clear, but not very musical ; his enunciation 
perfect. Mr Chamberlain’s chief recreation is the 
gout, and many of those friends who jproiphesied 
he must, of necessity, die twenty years ago, the 
Colonial Secretary has helped to bury. Every- 
body ought to know him from the multiiplicity 
of his portraits and caricatures ; but, as a matter 


of fact, com^paratively few people recognise the 
real man as he appears in the street. He always 
walks from Dooming Street to the House — which 
is about the only exercise he takes — but what 
with his stunted figure, his ungainly stride, his 
protruding head, his concentrated look, and the 
eternal big cigar in his mouth, he is little or 
nothing like the conventional caricature or jphoto- 
gra^ph, and it is only an occasional onlooker, who 
murmurs ‘Joe’ as he ]passes. He has excellent 
taste in waistcoats, ties, and orchids, and is made 
much of by those who, in his socialistic days, 
screamed at the mere mention of his name. 

Perhaps the word ‘temper’ sums up ]pretty 
accurately the chief ^peculiarity of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A story which recently went 
the rounds related how, in the last Parliament, 
a number of Unionists, thinking the policy of 
the Government might be im]proved, decided to 
lay their views before Sir Michael Hicks-Beacli. 
Going to the door of his private room, they 
chose one of their number to walk inside and 
speak for all. He was highly respectable 
and jpio^PS, and he entered the room ndth 
due solemnity. He soon returned, however, 
righteously indignant. Asked how he had fared, 
he replied, ‘I have not been well treated by 
either side of the House ; but I don’t think 
I was ever before called an infernal, canting 
attorney.’ But despite his impetuous temper. Sir 
Michael is a great favourite with the House. In 
his wiry figure and sjpare, rigid lineaments there 
is the unmistakable witness of reserve and self- 
sufficiency. No one has yet successfully sat on 
this hard, unyielding, grave man. He once nearly 
frightened the life out of the late Mr A. iM. 
Sullivan by shaking his fist at him, and brouglit 
about a hasty apology for some unconsidered 
expressions he had used. On the Treasury bench 
nowadays, however, his temper is seldom ruffled, 
though he still shows signs of nervousness. 
During the attack of an opponent he crosses 
his legs first one way and then another, scribbling 
away at notes on small sheets of 
time. Every now and then he looks uj) with an 
inquiring sort of smile, especially when his an- 
tagonist aippears to be making unusually strong 
^points. On rising to re^ply. Sir Michael, at the 
outset, is far from being at ease ; but he gradually 
warms to his work, and drives his arguments 
home with the skill of a ^Practised debater. He 
is familiarly known as ‘Black Michael.’ 

One could doubtless go through the whole list 
of our legislators and ]Pp^^^ peculiarities 

in each. Some are hereditary, some the result 
of imitation, others the outcome of nervousness. 
But once acquired, it becomes well-nigh im^possible 
to get rid of them ; for, as Coyqper says : 

Habits are soon assumed; but when we strive 

To strij) them off, ’tis being flayed alive ! 
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OORE.YOI-IOILLIE: A HIGHLAND OHAEAOTER 

By Lindsay S. Tuknbull. 


HE subject of this article sujDplies us 
with a striking illustration of what 
is so often sjooken of as a ‘self- 
made ^ man. Certainly was this 
true of John Cameron of Corr}^- 
choillie, who, from small begin- 
nings, by inherent energ}^, shrewdness, and skill 
became in his day the foremost grazing-farmer 
and flockmaster in Scotland. 

Born in the parish of Kilmonivaig, among the 
Braes of Lochaber, the bo}^ earned his first money 
from joassing drovers for his ser\dces in Avatching 
their cattle or sheep A^hile the}^ Avere liaAdng 
refreshment in the muir toll-house, AAdiich belonged 
to his father. HaAung saved a feAv pounds, the 
venturesome lad bought some goats and sheeji, 
AAdiich he sold later on at a fair profit. As a 
boy and a youth he kej)t ujd the practice, so 
cautiously and profitably managing his affairs that 
}jy the time he AA^as tAventy years of age he AA^as 
actually in business for himself, and on a A^ery 
large scale. By- nd-by he rented the farm of 
CorrycHoillie, ch lies about thirteen miles 
north-east of Eort-William, and, according to a 
AA^ell-knoAAui custom, became familiarly knoAAm as 
Corrychoillie, or Corry .for short. 

The rate and degree of his prosj^erity AA^ere 
amazing, and the folloA\dng story gives some in- 
dication of the position to AA^hicli he had so 
shreAvdly and skilfully attained. A case of sheep- 
stealing was being tried in Inverness, in AAdiich 
Corry figured as a AAdtness. Mr Patrick Robertson, 
afterAvards the Avell-knoAAUi Lord Robertson, thus 
examined him: ‘I belieA^e your name is John 
Cameron?’ — ‘Yes.^ ‘You are a pretty extenswe 
farmer near Fort- William ?’ — ‘I am.’ ‘Hoav 
many sheep A\dll you have grazing on the hill- 
pastures at a time ? ’ — ‘ I can’t remember the exact 
number at present.’ ‘Try, and let us knoAv as 
near as you can.’ — ‘I can’t say.’ ‘Have you 
5000 ? ’—A nod of the head. ‘ Have you 10,000 ? ’ 
— ‘Why, I haA^e that of black cattle and horses.’ 
‘Wm you have 20,000 ? Yes.’ ‘30,000?’— 
‘Yes, more.’ ^50,000?’ — ‘Yes.’ ‘Then I suppose 
you can be no other than the great Corrychoillie 
of the north ?’—‘ Well, I’m all that’s for him.’ 

Corry led a most busy life, attending, as he so 
regularly did, the great sheep and A\mol markets 
of the north, and the southern trysts ; iioaa^ look- 
ing after his great flocks and herds in the 
pastures or on the march, and again in buying 
and selling. His strong indiAuduality of character 
made him consjiicuous Avherever he Avent. He 
was a man of slight but Aviry build, and, from 
all accounts, of tireless energy and enduring 
})ower ; and the amount of fatigue and physical 
endurance AAdiich he is rejDorted to haA’e undergone 


AAdthout any seeming bad effect is almost incredible. 
Often AAdien in charge of great droves on the Avay 
to the trysts he AA^ould be three days AAuthout a 
regular meal, being satisfied Avith a little A\diisky- 
and-AA^ater and a piece of oatcake obtained at a 
roadside inn, and as many nights AAdthout sleep. 
His piebald ponies, of AAdiich he AA^as very proud, 
seemed as fitted for the tearing strain of a busy 
life as their master ; for it is told , that on one 
occasion, as he Avas on his AA^ay to the Muir of 
Ord Tryst, he had reached InA^'erness — a ride of 
fifty -five miles — AAdiere he exjiected a letter AAuth 
a cheque, aaEIcIi he required at the market. 
HoAA^eA^er, the letter had not arrWed. Undeterred 
by the Avet, stormy night, and in defiance of the 
remonstrances of his friends, he at once rode off 
to Fort-William, a distance of sixty-five miles, 
AAdiere he learned that the letter had been 
forAvarded to his home address. Thither he 
rode, and by breakfast - time Corrychoillie AA^as 
reached. Having breakfasted, he mounted a fresh 
pony, and reached Muir of Ord that same after- 
noon. Thus he rode about tAA^o hundred miles 
in less than tAvo days. 

It is given to feAv to run the race of life AAdth- 
out being tripped up, and Corry AA^as no excep-' 
tion. Thus it fell out : " 

He Avas a very young man Aidien he attended 
Falkirk Tryst for the first time, and he took 
AAuth him tAVo hundred pounds AAdiereAvith to buy 
cattle. On the way south he heard many stories 
of robbers and pickpockets, and 'he AA-as specially 
Avarned to beware of ‘ GlasgOAV keelies.’ He 
therefore decided to deposit the one-half of his 
money in the British Linen Company Bank and 
retain the other half. In Falkirk he lodged AAuth 
one SAA^an, an Irishman, aaJio in the course of 
couA’-ersation related to Corry a number of cases 
of farmers being relieved of their jiocket-books 
containing large sums of money. Corry AA^as a 
little troubled, and confided to his landlord that 
he intended buying cattle to the extent of one 
hundred pounds, and offered to leave the money 
in his charge till such time as he required to 
j^ay for his purchases, AAdieii he AA^ould bring the 
party Avith him to the inn, and there settle the 
account. This arrangement approved itself to 
Corry as the one best fitted to set him quite at 
ease in regard to the safety of his cash, and free 
him from the risk of having his pocket picked. 
In due time Corry tunied up at the ‘Red Lion 
AAuth a droA^er from the Border, from AA-hom he 
had bought liis cattle. Calling the innkeejoer, he 
asked for the money. ‘ Arrah ! be my soaaJ, me 
bhoy ! is it tryin’ to make a fool of me ye are, 
or are ye mad Avid drink, or have ye got bad 
stuff in the market that puts yer brains Avrong? 
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For, bedad ! ye never gave me a pound, besides 
a hundred pounds, in all your loifetime, ye big 
Ilielan’ rogue — bad luck to yaz ! ’ Gorry re- 
monstrated : ‘ Landlord, you must surely ha’e 

been drinkin’, or you wouldna lia’e forgot my 
giviii’ you a hundred pounds to keep for me till 
I required it, and that in this very room last 
night.’ ‘ Oh ! bad luck to me if ever ye gave 
me a penny or a note in all yer life ; and, faix ! 
I’m ready to make me solemn oath before all 
the sheriffs and magistrates in both Scotland and 
Ireland to that purpose.’ Gorry vns at his wits’- 
end. His acquaintance strongly advised him to 
see Archie Gunninghani the lav^yer, ‘a clever 
chield for gettin’ folks out o’ a scrape.’ ^ ‘ Ah, no,’ 
said Gorrie ; ‘ the fellow ’s a rogue, fit to cheat any- 
body.’ ‘ Never mind, my man,’ replied his friend ; 
‘things may take a better turn j^et. But try 
Archie — try him ; for there ’s aye balm in Gilead ; 
and ye don’t know what Archie can do for ye.’ 

After much persuasion, Gorry went to the 
lawyer and told his story. Gunningham’s advice 
was to draw the remaining one hundred pounds, 
to treat the landlord’s refusal to pay as a joke, 
and — in the ^^I'^sence of at least one witness 
— lend Swan the one hundred pouuds. Then 
Gorry was to come back and let the lawyer know 
how he had got on. Gorry acted on this advice, 
and the landlord agreed to let bygones be 
bygones, and promised to keep the money safely, 
and let him have it when required. Gorry 
thereupon rejDorted to the lawyer, who advised 
him to go back in an hour without his witness, 
and ask for the return of the money. Accord- 
ingly Gorry went without his witness, and the 
landlord promptly paid over the money. Gorry 
again reported himself to the lawyer, and was 
told to return in an hour with his witness, and 
ask for the money. Gorry did so, and the land- 
lord’s face turned blue as he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Ijad luck to yez, ye Hielan’ rogue ! Did I not 
give ye yer one hundred pounds about two 
hours ago, and are ye goin’ to rob me in 
daylight 1 ’ ‘ Here is my witness,’ replied Gorry ; 
‘ ask him if he saw me gettin’ back my 
one hundred pounds. Unless you pay doon 
instantly I’ll no be long till I compel you to 
fork oot my cash.’ The landlord saw that the 
Highlander was not so simple as he loolced, and 
was evidently acting under the advice of some 
shrewd adviser, probably Archie Gunninghani the 
lawyer. The swindle had failed, and so he re- 
luctantly 2)aid one hundred y)Ounds. Gorry was 
in high spirits when he returned to his laivyer, 
to whom he tendered a five-pound note in jiay- 
ment of his shrewd advice. 

Perhaps the only weakness in an otherwise very 
strong character was Gorry’s love of flattery. He 
relished the flattering of his abilities. In his 
Bcminiscences of a Highland Parish, Dr Norman 
jMacleod tells a good story which lays barS-Athis 
defect : ‘ I will close this chapter with a ' story 


told of a great sheej^-farmer (not one of the old 
“ gentlemen-tenants,” verily !), who had, neverthe- 
less, made a large fortune by sheep-farming, and 
was open to any degree of flattery as to his 
abilities in this department of labour. A buyer, 
knowing his weakness, and anxious to ingratiate 
himself into his good graces, ventured one evening 
OA^er their whisky-toddy to remark, “I am of 
opinion, sir, that you are a greater man than 
even the Duke of Wellington!” “Hoot, toot!” 
replied the shee2:)-farmer, modestly hanging his 
head, Avith a pleasing smile, and taking a larger 
pinch of snuff, “ that ’s too much — too much by 
far — by far.” Then his guest, after expatiating 
on the great poAvers of his host in collecting and 
concentrating upon a southern market a flock of 
sheep, suggested the question, “Gould the Duke 
of Wellington have done that?'^ The sheep-farmer 
thought a little, snuffed, took a glass of toddy, 
and sloAvly replied, “ The Dulce of Wellington 
Avas, nae doot, a clever man — very, very clever, 
I belieA^e. They tell me he AAns a good sojer; 
but then, d’ye see, he had’ reasonable men to 
deal Avith — captains, majors, and generals that 
could understand him — every one of them, both 
officers and men ; but I ’m no sae sure, after all, 
if he could manage, say, tAventy thousand sheep, 
besides black cattle, that couldna understand one 
Avord he said, Gaelic or English, and bring eA^ery 
hoof o’ them to Fa’kirk Tryst ! I doot it. I 
doot it ! But I have often done that.” ’ 

Just one more story to shoAv that Gorry Avas a 
bit of a AAng and fond of a joke. T^Tiile he was 
travelling by steamer to GlasgoAAq a very pretty 
young lady came from her cabin, and seating her- 
self on deck, became deejffy interested in a book. 
Her beauty so fascinated Gorry that he could do 
nothing but look and look at her and admire. 
A gentleman, obserAung this, asked Gorrie if he 
Avould buy her, seeing he admired her so much. 
Gorry said he AAmuld, and asked, ‘What is the 
price?’ The gentleman took Gorry for a poor 
shepherd aaLo apparently had never been from 
home before, and so, resol Aung to take advantage 
of his rustic simplicity, said she aa’ouM be liis 
if he AA^ould give one thousand pounds. ^‘It’s 
a bargain,’ replied Gorry as he put a guinea 
in the gentleman’s hand, and, to the latter’s 
amazement and confusion, disappeared forAAnrd. 
iWien the steamer reached Greenock, Gorry 
landed and took train to GlasgOAv, Avhere he 
dreAV a cheque for one thousand ^Dounds, and 
on the arriA^al of the steamer at the Broomie- 
laAAq he s^^rang on board, tendered the notes, 
and claimed the young lady as his. It is 
not easy to describe the feelings' of the gentle- 
man, AA'ho tried in vain to explain that he Avas 
only joking. Still, Gorry insisted that a bargain 
AA^as a bargain, that he had giA^en him aides to 
confirm it, and declared he Avould haA'e the lady. 
The gentleman Avas in a fix, and at last offered to 
pay tAAm hundred pounds as a ‘rue-bargain,’ AA'hicli 
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Cony refused, but agreed to say no more about 
his purchase of the young lady if he would give 
his shepherds and drovers a dinner in one of the 
Glasgow hotels. Accordingly Corr}^ sent fifty of 
his cattlemen to the Eagle Hotel in Maxwell 
Street on the evening named, where .they dined 
sumptuouslj^, and, on Corry’s advice, drank 
nothing but the best liquor and finest champagne. 
After a glorious night the company left by the 
early morning boat for Eort-William as proud as 
lords. You may judge of the gentleman’s surprise 
when a bill was presented for nearly one hun- 
dred pounds ; and so he asked the landlord who 
the master was who employed so many men. 
‘Oh,’ said the landlord, ‘he is the greatest sheep- 
farmer in the north, and I know him well.’ 
‘Well,’ replied the gentleman as he j)aid the 
bill, ‘judging from his aj^pearance he looked as 
if he were not worth a thousand pence instead 
of a thousand iDOimds.'’ So Cony taught the lesson 
not to judge a man by his appearance ; for Corry 
was most indifferent as to how he dressed. 


To the very end Corry lived a busy, active 
life. On the morning of his death he walked 
before breakfast to one of his sheepfolds, a 
distance of six miles. After breakfast he rode to 
the meeting-place of the local Parochial Board, 
of which he was a useful member. Starting on 
his homeward journey at three o’clock, he visited 
some of his flock on the way, and assisted in 
extricating a few goats from a dangerous position. 
Thereafter he was seized with illness, and was so 
bad when he reached home that he had to be 
lifted off his pony and at once put to bed. 
Before the doctor arrived Corrychoillie had passed 
awa}^ on the evening of February 16, 1856, in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

Corry was twice married. His first family all 
settled in Australia, and followed their father’s 
example in carving out for themselves a pros- 
p)erous career. The same has to be recorded 
of his second family, who settled and pros- 
pered, some in New Zealand, in Africa, and at 
home. 


^SENT TO TI-IE PLANTATIONS.’ 

By W. H. S. Aubrey, LL.D. 


N reading the pages of Macaulay and 
other English historians one phrase 
occasionally met with in connection 
vdtli the seventeenth century is that 
certain j)orsons were ‘sent to the 
plantations.’ They were largely 
political offenders, whose opinions in ecclesias- 
tical or civil matters were obnoxious to the 
ruling powers. It was a summary method of get- 
ting rid of them. Few ever returned to England, 
for the tedium, the privations, the sufferings, and 
the dangers attendant upon a voyage across the 
Atlantic in sailing-vessels not larger than many 
a modern yacht, but without its appointments 
and sx^eed, v^ere fatal to many whose constitu- 
tions had been already imp)aired by lengthened 
incarceration in horrible jails. Besides the 
voluntary emigrants who settled in the scattered 
and unexj)lored districts of New England and 
Yirginia and in the torrid islands of the West 
Indies, an unknown number — of whom no accu- 
rate record exists, but amounting to many 
thousands — were deported thither during the 
seventeenth century for real or imaginary crimes, 
or for what the chief x)idests and scribes of the 
day chose to reckon as crimes. The dex)ortation 
of actual criminals beyond the seas grew natu- 
rally out of the laws which prescribed banishment 
for certain offences and as the doom of ‘sturdy 
rogues and vagabonds.’ The Vagrancy Acts of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign contained the germ of 
the system, by empowering the justices in quarter- 
sessions to order criminals to be conveyed to such 
parts as should be assigned by the Privy Council. 


Full effect was given, to this in the next reign, 
when James I., in 1619, directed ‘a hundred 
dissolute persons’ to be sent to Virginia. Thence- 
forward, for more than two centuries, this was 
the favourite method of getting rid of the 
dangerous classes. 

Plantations, in the old English meaning of the 
word, is synonymous with the modern word 
colonies. It is so used in his thirty-fourth 
Essay by Bacon, who had assisted, with other 
noblemen, with high officials in Church and 
State, and with enterprising merchants, in x)ro- 
viding funds for settling ^dantations in America. 
One of the chief of these was the attempt made 
by- Sir Walter Raleigh to form a colony in the 
vast 'but undefined district named Virginia, after 
Queen Elizabeth. The royal x^^-teiit was granted 
in 1584, but the first attemx)ts proved failures. 

The founding of colonies in America at the 
close of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth was no holiday pastime. It 
was a long course of drudger}^, starvation, con- 
flict, and peril. The climate or other conditions 
involved a ceaseless struggle with Nature in her 
extreme moods. The long and narrow strij) of 
country between the Atlantic coast and the 
Alleghany Mountains was for the most • part 
an unbroken forest, involving laborious clearing. 
Hard toil, severe discqDline, and x^Q'tient endur- 
ance served to develop) lofty courage and true 
heroism. The desire to ‘singe the King of 
Sx)ain’s beard,’ as exx)ressed by Sir Francis Drake 
and his associates, was as strong in the ad- 
venturers Avho followed them. They held that 
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tlie establisliment of Eiiglisli jDlantations on the 
American seaboard and among the fertile islands 
of the West Indies woidd ^piit a byt into their 
ancient enemys’ monthes/ and would promote the 
commerce and increase the wealth of England. 

London was the chief base of the adventurers’ 
operations, though the maritime and commercial 
wealth of Bristol — then the second port in the 
kingdom — generousty contributed. Eoyal charters 
and letters-patent were obtained, for valuable 
consideration, from James I. for purposes of 
settlement and trade. Two of these, embracing 
the region extending from the thirty-fifth to the 
forty-fourth degree of north latitude, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, were granted in 1606 
to two companies, in London and in Plymouth. 
The vast and vague territory was divided between 
them, but in a way that caused much jealousy 
and many disputes owing to overlapping. Powers 
of local self-government were also bestowed in 
ignorance of the circumstances, and from inability 
to perceive whereunto the thing would, grow. By 
the year 1616 Yirginia was regarded as a settled 
plantation, though mainly along the course of 
the James Eiver ; and the destinies of North 
America were in English hands by 1629, when 
the Pilgrim Eathers and the Puritans had settled 
in Massachusetts. 

Almost simultaneously with the actual planting 
of Virginia, a settlement was begun by the Eng- 
lish in the West Indies — erroneously so called 
by Columbus, who imagined that he had found 
another 'route to India. Barbadoes was formerly 
Lnown as one of the Caribbean Islands, twenty- 
two in number. About 1675 they were divided 
into the Windward and the Leeward Islands. 
Barbadoes and St Christopher were the earliest 
English colonies in that region. The name Bar- 
badoes is derived from a species of fig-tree, from 
the branches of which great mats of twisted 
fibrous roots hang down, compared by the first 
Portuguese visitors to harhuclos, or luxuriant beards. 
The place was known early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and appears in the quaint map of the 
world j)i’epared by Michaelis Tramezeni in 1554. 
The importance of the whole group of islands 
was speedily perceived by Spain, in her strenuous 
attempts to secure a monopoly of the trade and 
mineral Avealth of South America. She Avas not, 
hoAA^eA^er, long permitted to retain an undisputed 
hold. British and Dutch Avere drawn to the neAV 
region, its fabulous AA^ealth and treasure being 
rimioured all over Europe. A desultory AA^arfare 
began AAdien A^arious A’oyagers flocked to this 
El Dorado ; and the Spaniards AA^ere gradually 
forced to abandon one place after another, and 
at length they had to surrender their claim ' to 
the exclusiA^e possession of the archipelago. 

Barbadoes became an English colony about 
1605, and AA^as the first AAdiere the sugar-cane AA^as 
jdanted. Erom this the fortunes of the West 
Indies eventually sprang, and not from the gold 


and precious stones to AAdiich the Spaniards had 
looked for Avealth and poAA^er. Numerous patents, 
commissions, and AA'arrants Avere granted by 
J ames I. and Charles I. to ‘ adventurers,’ aaJio 
usually had to pay fees and dues to titled 
adherents of the Court. , Thus, in 1627, the 
Society of London Merchants obtained from Lord 
Carlisle a grant of ten thousand acres, and sent 
out sixty-four settlers to cultivate the soil and 
carry on trade ; but they were embroiled in dis- 
putes AAuth earlier settlers aaJio had gone out 
under the auspices of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
graA^e difficulties arose until Lord Carlisle ob- 
tained a further and final confirmation of his 
patent from Charles I. in 1629. ThenceforAA^ard 
the progress of the plantation AA^as raj^id. Many 
families of position and means, adherents of the 
royal cause, found in it a refuge from the 
troubles at home. The Parliamentary party sent 
out an exjDedition in 1657, Avhich obtained pos- 
session of the island and established the authority 
of the CommouAvealth. 

Erom the first days of the settlement the great 
difficulty of cultivation arose from a deficiency in 
the supply of labour, AAffiich increased Avith the 
introduction of the sugar-cane. About the year 
1650 several shiploads of negroes Avere im- 
ported from Africa. They increased so rapidly 
as soon to outnumber the AAdiites. , There AA’ere 
occasional risings, AAffiich Avere sternly repressed ; 
but the system of negro slaA^ery continued, AAuth 
A^arious modifications, until the Emanctyation Act 
of 1834. Not only did the fame of Barbadoes as 
a flourishing colony in need of labour attract the 
attention of those engaged in this abominable 
traffic ; it soon became one of the jdaces in the 
West Indies and in North America to AAdiich it 
AA^as deemed convenient and profitable to transport 
criminals and political prisoners. During the Avar 
betAveen the Dutch and the Portuguese for the 
liossession of Maranham, in Brazil, in 1643, the 
Dutch goA^ernor sent fifty Portuguese to Bar- 
badoes to be sold as slaves. Philip Bell, the 
gOA^ernor of the island, permitted them to be 
landed, and, to his honour, immediately set them 
at liberty, indignantly reproving the agent aaJio 
had insulted him by. ‘offering AAdiite men and 
Christians for sale.’ 

In less than a decade, hoAvever, sad and shame- 
ful to say, this kind of traffic AA^as established 
Avith the mother- country. A similar traffic already 
preA-ailed in Yirginia. In its early days, under 
the Chartered London Company, the position of 
most of the settlers Avas that of common serA^ants 
AA'orking in the company’s interests. In defaidt 
of priA^ate m'eans of travel and support, they Avere 
sent out at the expense of the company, and 
bound to its serAuce, or to be hired out for a 
term of years. YTth the establishment of A^arious 
plantations a similar state of things was de- 
A'eloped. The financial gains Avere great. A 
sei’A-ant could be sent OA^er at a cost of from six 
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to eight pounds, and sold or leased on arrival 
for forty or lifty pounds ; and so a systematic 
speculation was carried on both in England, and 
America. The demand for servants was always 
great in the colonies and in the island planta- 
tions. Poor bo 3 ^s and girls, especially those 
thrown upon parochial relief, were /also sent out, 
nominall}^ as apprentices, but in reality to en- 
forced servitude. 

John Camden Hotten conij)iled from the State 
Paj^ers and other ollicial documents, and published 
in 1874, the original lists of persons of quality, 
emigrants, religious exiles, political rebels, serving- 
men sold for a term of years, ajDprentices, chil- 
dren stolen, maidens X5i'<^ssed, and others who were 
sent from Great Britain to the American and 
West Indian plantations from 1600 to 1700, vdth 
their ages, the localities where they formerly lived 
in the mother-country, the names of the ships in 
which they embarked, and other interesting parti- 
culars. The list reads now like a mere catalogue 
of men and women vdio li^^ed without any re- 
corded history and who perished without a 
memorial. Among the Domestic Series of State 
Papers, side by side with entries relating to cut- 
purses, horse-stealers, burglars, and other infamous 
characters who were allowed to abjure the realm 
on condition of never returning, on penalty of 
instant execution under their sentences, other 
entries like the following, expressed in the lan- 
guage of the calendar, are not of infrequent 
occurrence : ‘ Acts of the Court of High Commis- 
sion, re John Hay don, prisoner in Bridewell. — 
Petition read, wherein he voluntaril}’- acknowledges 
his manifold contempts against the authority of 
the Court, as well in preaching abroad since his 
degradation, as also by making sundry escapes 
out of prison ; and offered voluntarily to leave 
this kingdom and go to Virginia, if order were 
given for his enlargement ; which the Court 
ordered, on his giving bond with sufficient securi- 
ties. — June 18, 1635.^ This, was during the dreary 
and disgraceful period of ^ eleven years when 
Charles I. ruled despotically without a Parliament, 
by the aid of Laud and Strafford. The State 
Papers also contain many references to prisoners 
sent to the colonies during the time of the Com- 
'monwealth. Thus on September 12, 1650, one 
thousand Scots were marched to Bristol for ship- 
ment to Hew England ; on September 19 there is 
an order to ship nine hundred to Virginia and 
one hundred and fifty to New England ; and on 
November 11, to deliver one hundred and fifty 
for the like purpose. 

After the terrible storming of Drogheda by 
Cromwell, \yhen nearly the whole, garrison were 
put to the sword, in conformity with the merci- 
less war usages then in vogue, the few survivors 
were reserved, with a large number — said to be 
thousands — of native Irish, to be sent to Bar- 
badoes as slaves. Several thousand Scots, taken 
prisoners in the battle of Worcester in 1651, 


were sent to London, and there sold as slaves for 
deportation to the American colonies. A letter 
from the Rev. John Cotton to Cromwell, dated 
‘Boston, in New England, July 28, 1651,^ states 
that ‘sundry Scots ^ taken at Dunbar in the pre- 
vious year had arrived there and been sold. The 
word ‘sundry^ meant one hundred and fifty, ac- 
cording to the ‘Calendar of Domestic Series of 
State Papers’ for 1650. Cotton adds: ‘They have 
not been sold for slaves, to perpetual servitude, 
but for six, or seven, or eight yeares, as we doe 
oiir owne ; and he that bought the most of them, 
I heare, buildeth houses for them, for every four 
an house ; layeth some acres of ground thereto, 
which he giveth’ them as their owne, requiring 
three dayes in the weeke to worke for him by 
turnes and four dayes for them themselves, and 
promiseth, as soon as they can repay him the 
money he layed out for them he will set them at 
liberty.’ In the archives of the Probate Court 
in Boston, Massachusetts, there is a list of two 
hundred and seventy-tv^o Scottish prisoners who 
were shipped from London on November 8, 1651, 
in the John and Sara. They were sent, out to be 
sold, like other merchandise ; for in the letter of 
instructions to the consignee the charterers write : 
‘Wee doe Consigne the said Shipp and Servants 
to be disposed of by yow for our best Advantage 
and account, and the whole pjoceed of the Ser- 
vants and voyage Eeturne ii. a joy net stocke, 
without any Division, in such goods as you con- 
ceive will' turne best to account.’ 

A rare tract in the British MiTseiim Library, 
‘ printed in the eleventh year of England’s 
Liberty, 1659,’ is entitled, English Slavery y or Bar- 
hculos MerchandizCy represG7ited in a Petition to the 
high and honoicrable Court of Parliamenty by Mar- 
cellus Rivers and Oxenbridge FoyUy ^Gentlemeiiy on 
the behalf of themselves and threescore and ten more 
of freeborn Englishmen sold nncondemned into slavery. 
These men were suspected of being involved in 
the Salisbury rising of Penruddock and Grove in 
1654, though apparently on little or no evidence. 
Most of them were closely imprisoned for a year 
without trial, and then hurried on foot from 
Exeter to Plymouth, and cudgelled when they 
fainted from weariness, none being suffered to 
take leave of them. During the passage of five 
weeks they were kept below deck, among horses, 
and on their arrival ‘were sold to most inhuman 
and barbarous persons for 1550 lb. weight of 
sugar ax^iece (more or less, according to their 
working faculties).’ Among these unfortunate 
cax)tives were clergymen, officers, and gentlemen, 
who were emxfioyed in hard menial work, such as 
grinding at the mills and attending at the sugar- 
furnaces. They were bought or sold from one 
planter to another, and were attached for the 
debts of their masters, like horses or cattle. 
When charged with idleness or disobedience by 
low and brutal overseers, they were flogged at tbe 
whi];)X>ing-]posts as rogues. They were half-starved 
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and ill- clad j and they slej^t in j)laces like hog- 
styes. They implored Parliament to inquire into 
the circumstanceSj and to grant redress, as they 
were not under any legal conviction ; but of the 
sequel nothing is known. 

As was to be expected, the Quakers had their 
share of trouble, and furnished not a few victims 
to Barbadoes and Jamaica, as William Sewel 
relates in his History. A renewed persecution of 
the Scottish Covenanters broke out about 1664, 
four years after ^ the ■ Happy Eestoration of the 
Most Eeligious and Gracious King’ Charles II., 
and raged with relentless fury for several years. 
A High Commission Court, that ruled with almost 
absolute powers, sent a large number of the pious 
Covenanters to Barbadoes as slaves, including 
women and boys, after severely scourging and 
branding them. Happier far was the lot of those of 
their associates who suffered death for their con- 
stancy instead of being consigned to the living hell 
of the plantations. Among the strange instances 
recorded about the same time is one by Chalmers, 
of four young men who were whipped through 
the streets of Edinburgh in 1665 by the common 
hangman, and then transported to Barbadoes, for 
interrupting and abusing ]\Ir James Scott, minister 
of Ancrum, while he was preaclring. It appears, 
however, from the records of the island that a 
considerable number, presumably having the means 
to come to terms, received licenses in 1678 and 
1679 to leave for other islands in the West Indies 
or for the New England colonies. 

The futile Monmouth Eebellion in 1685, fol- 
lowed by what has been known ever since as ‘ the 
Bloody Assize,’ under that pitiless buffoon Chief- 
Justice Jeffreys, contributed some eight hundred 
Auctims to Barbadoes. The names of most of them 
are given by Hotten. Perfumed courtiers and the 
frail ladies of St James’s received grants of these 
unhappy prisoners, whom they assigned at from 
ten to fifteen pounds each, or for as much more 
as could be obtained, to coarse pirates and free- 
booters, who were left to make what they could 
by re-sale to the planters. King James II., with 
his usual mean malignity, sent sj)ecial directions 
to the governor of Barbadoes that the assembly 
should frame a measure for Hhe governing and 
retaining within the island all such rebels convict 
as by his Majesty’s most sacred orders or permit 
have been or shall be transported from his Euro- 
pean dominions to this place.’ The governor was 
enjoined ‘ to j^revent all clandestine releasements,’ 
or buying out their remaining time, ‘to the end 
that their j^^ishment, after so great a mitigation ’ 
— that is, being sold as slaves instead of being 
hanged — ‘ might yet in some measure be answerable 
to their crime.’ Oldmixon says they were treated 
with such rigour as to make their condition almost 
as bad as that of the negroes. As a result, their 
numbers rapidly diminished, so that there were 
only two thousand three hundred and thirty white 
men in the island in 1698, as compared with seven 


thousand two hundred and thirty-five in 1683. 
An act passed by the colonial legislature in 1697 
for encouraging the importation recites their ill- 
usage in recent times. 

Orders from the Privy Council and sentences 
passed by judges of assize sent convicted felons 
into the American colonies and certain islands in 
the West Indies ahnost from the first settlement ; 
but nothing tended so powerfully to bring about 
the deportation as an enactment in 1718, whicli 
provided that persons convicted of such offences 
as burglary, perjurj^, forgery, and theft, after 
being sentenced to death, might at the discretion 
of the Court be transported for at least seven years. 
The reason assigned was the great want of servants 
— a favourite euphemism for slaves — who might 
be the means of impro^dng the plantations. During 
the next ten years two thousand one hundred and 
thirty-eight were so transported, and the average 
continued for half-a-century longer, until the out- 
break of the War of Independence. Erequent 
references occur in the periodical literature of 
the time, but one instance, will suffice. In the 
London Magazine of 1732 we read: ‘ October . 26. 
, — Sixty-eight men and fifty-eight women felons 
convict were taken from Newgate and put on 
board a lighter to be carried dovm the river, to 
be shq^ped on board the Ccesar^ off DejDtford, for 
transportation to Virginia.’ The precise destina- 
tion, however, was often a matter of chance. The 
sheriffs- invited bids for conveyance at the cheapest 
rate, and cared not whither, so long as it was 
across the Atlantic. These miserable victims of an 
effete social condition and of draconian laws were 
handed over to contractors, who engaged to ship 
them abroad, and who made enormous profits by 
selling the labour of the convicts for seven or 
fourteen years, or, if it answered their -xDurpose 
better, by conniving at their escape in retium for 
heavy bribes. 

It was the imi^ossibility of supplying the demand 
for labour by the ordinary means that furnished 
the justification professed in the English penal 
statutes, and gave encouragement during the last 
century to the illegal j)ractice of ‘spiriting’ or 
IddnapjDing unwary j)ersons, who were stolen and 
sent abroad by the crimj^s of that day, and sold 
into a condition of forced servitude for a period 
of years. In this respect their lot differed from 
that of the negro slaves, to whom death alone 
brought emancipation. There were also not a few 
instances where deported and kidnapped persons, 
by force of character and marked ability, or 
having private resources or influential friends, 
ultimatel}' secured for themselves the j)osition of 
planters ; but meanwhile much suffering and 
hardship had to be endured, not the least of 
which was severance from home and kindred, at 
a time when the means of communication were 
tedious and uncertain. A ballad of the time, 
entitled ‘The Trepann’d Maiden,’ describes the 
sufferings of an unfortunate girl who was thus 
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sold as a slave to forced labour, including cutting 
down trees, chopping wood, and tilling the ground 
with a lioe. She also had to lead or drive the 
plough, to load cattle, to carry hea-\y . burdens on 
her back from the forest, to make mortar, and 
to 2 ^erform other menial and lieav}'- tasks. 

Daniel Defoe, in his realistic History of the 
Alost RemarJcctble Life and Extraordinary Advenhires 
of Colonel JacgiiOj or Jack, narrates how his hero 


was hocussed and shijD^Jed off to Virginia in 
this manner. In another of his books, 2)i-d3lished 
in 1721, The Fortxines and Misfortunes of ^ Moll 
Flanders^ Defoe describes the end of her vicious 
and criminal career, as a convict settler, first 
in Virginia and then in Maryland. What Defoe 
thus describes was then actually occurring, and 
it continued for fifty years, until the American 
Revolution swept away the hateful system. 


THE DHIHKIHG OF SALT-WATEH BY BIKES. 


UR corresjDondent, Mr Louis Becke, 
writes : That many animals, ^Dar- 
ticulaiiy cattle and deer, are very 
fond of salt we all know ; but it 
is not often that birds show any 
liking for it ; or, if so, the circum- 
stance has not generally been noted. In 1881, 
however, while resident on Gazelle Peninsula, the 
northern portion of the magnificent island of Hew 
Britain, in the South Pacific, I had many ojipor- 
tunities of witnessing both cockatoos and wild 
jfigeons drinking salt-water. 1 was stationed at 
a jilace called Kabaira, the then ‘ farthest - out ’ 
trading-station on the whole island ; and as I 
had but little work to do, I found i)lenty of 
time to study bird-life in the vicinity. Parrots 
of several varieties, all of beautiful j)lumage, 
were very 2 >lentiful ; and great flocks of white 
cockatoos frequented the rolling, grassy downs 
which lay between my home and the German 
head-station in Blanche Bay, twenty miles distant ; 
while the heavy forest of the littoral was the 
haunt of thousands of ^ligeons. These pigeons, 
though not so large as the Samoan or Eastern 
Polynesian bird, formed a very agreeable change 
of diet for us ' white traders ; and by walking 
about fifty yards from one’s door half-a-dozen or 
more could be shot in as many minutes. My 
nearest neighbour was a German ; and one day, 
Avhen we were wallving along the beach towards 
his station, I noticed some hundreds of j)igeons 
fly down from the forest, settle on the margin of 
the water, and drinlc with apparent enjoyment. 
The harbour at this spot being almost landlocked, 
and the water as smooth as glass and without the 
faintest rqople, the birds were enabled to drink 
without wetting their x^li^niage. My neighbour, 
who had lived many years in New Britain, told 
me that this drinking of sea- water was common 
to both cockatoos and pigeons alike, and that on 
some occasions the beaches would be lined with 
them ; the cockatoos not only dr ink ing but bath- 
ing, and ajiparently enjoying themselves greatly. 
During the next six months, especiaUy when 
the weather was calm and rainy, I frequently 
noticed pigeons and, cockatoos come to the 
salt-water to drink. At first I thought that, as 
fresh- water in ^ many places bubbled up through 


the sand at low-tide, the birds were not really 
drinking the sea- water ; but by watching closely 
I distinctly saw them v^alk across these tiny 
runnels without making any attempt to drink. 
Then, too, the whole of the Gazelle Peninsula 
is cut u^:) by countless streams of water, and 
rain falls throughout the year as a rule. What 
causes this unusual habit of drinking sea- water? 
Another peculiarity of the New Britain and 
New Ireland p)igeon is its fondness for the 
chilli-pepjDer berry. During three months of the 
year, when these berries are rijie, the birds’ croj)s 
are full of them; and very' often their flesh is so 
X^ungent and smells so strongly of the chilli as 
to be quite uneatable. 

A GYPSY ROVE K. . 

Whither away, 0 wandering wight? 

What is the quest you follow ? 

Wherefore it leads you, day and night. 

Clambering hill and hollow ? 

With never a pathway, never a guide, 

You travel the world over: - 
Out o’er the moorlands spreading wide, 

Out o’er the waters’ trackless tide — 

A wandering gypsy rover. 

I heard you pass at the dead of night, 

With cry like an infant' wailing ; 

At break of day you had taken flight, 

Out to the far woods sailing. 

The larches swing in your wild embrace. 

The birch sighs as to a lover • 

But never a one can see your face, 

And never a one may foot your pace — 

0 wandering gypsy rover ! 

You scatter the sweets of the wayside briers. 

You pipe to the waves’ vagaries ; 

You eddy around the sunset fires, 

And dance with the moonlight fairies. 

You sniff betimes the salt of the brine, 

The scent of the bean and clover ; 

You sow and you reap, yet 'give no sign, 

And without you the mother-earth would pine — 

0 wind-brother, gypsy rover ! 

Walter G. How'Den. 
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AN I-IOTJR WITH A DIOTIONAET. 


By Harold Lewis, B.A. 



HAT eigliteentli - century cliildren’s 
book, Evenioigs at Home, is seldom 
read nowadays ; but in the title of 
one of its x^apers, ‘Eyes and Ho 
Eyes,’ it bas enriched the language 
with a xDhrase which has become 
proverbial. It tells how two boys went for a 
cbuntry walk on the same afternoon over the 
same ground. All tlmt one could say upon his 
return was that the weather was damp and the 
path muddy ; but the otlier had noticed birds and 
insects and flowers, and had made, in fact, a store 
of observations. The operations in South Africa 
have shown very clearly the military advantages 
to be derived from a trained use of the eyes in 
the field, and have proved that what we used to 
read in the novels of Eenimore Cooper and 
Gustave Aimard of the wood-lore of the North 
American Indians and their rivals the trapj^ers 
was not pure romance. This same alertness of 
mind is, of course, of x)i’3'Ctical value in every 
department of business ; but it can also be made 
to minister to the greater enjoyment of life, as 
in the case of the more intelligent boy in ‘Eyes 
and No Eyes.’ 

Just as, in some sense incomprehensible to the 
mate mind, ladies are known to declare that they 
have ‘ nothing to wear,’ so even in this unexanijiled 
age of the making of many books, the complaint 
is made of having ‘nothing to read.’ That com- 
X)laint might be met in various ways ; but one 
answer certainly is, that a dull hour may always 
be made a bright one in company with a good 
etymological dictionary. It is, indeed, like x)laying 
a round game, only it is as enjoyable for one as 
for a comx)any. One rule only is necessary for 
this game : think of a word about which you 
wonder what it comes from, and then look it 
uj) in the dictionary. I am not now advocating 
the serious study of words, although that is 
neglected by many people through sheer want of 
knowledge of its fascination. I am merely speak- 
No. 208.— Yol. IY. [AllEiffhts 


ing of the pleasure as well as profit to be obtained 
from reading a dictionary, strange as the idea 
may seem ; and, simply as corroborative testi- 
mony, I may add that I have before me ks I 
write a cox)y of Gliamhers^s Etymological Dictionary, 
with an inscription showing that it has been 
mine for thirty yeavB, and for the wiiole of that 
time I have had experience of this use of a 
dictionary. It has been followed by a larger 
English dictionary, and by Dliamher^s Tiventieth 
Gentury Dictionary, just published, both edited by 
the Eev. Thomas Davidson, from wiiich w^e will 
now^ take some illustrations. 

Place aux dames I W e "will think first of some 
w^ords in wEich ladies are interested. The fine 
wiiite linen of wiiich cambric handkerchiefs are 
made is so called because it w’as first made at 
Cambrai, in the department of the Nord, France ; 
the gauzy fabric muslin is so named from the 
towm of Mosul, in Mesopotamia ; alpaca wus 
originally made from the W"Ool of the Peruvian 
sheej) of that name, akin to the llama. In 
eighteenth - century romances w’e often read of 
garments made of paduasoy, wiiicli w^as simply 
a smooth kind of sillc originally made at Padua, 
soy or soie being French for silk. To this day 
shopkeej)ers wdio aj)X)eal to the custom of ladies 
are fond of labelling their goods wdth French 
names ; and the description of the dresses at a 
fashionable w^edding is a hidden mystery to the 
male reader. Mousselme de soie is simj)!}' silk 
muslin, and crejje de Cliine is China crape. 
Crape is so called from its wuinkled appearance 
and sharpness to the touch, and* is the same 
wmrd as w^e know^ in the form of crisx>j and 
a^Dply to a fresh lettuce. The rough material 
called frieze w^as originally made in Friesland; 
but tw^eed, although Scotch, is not named from 
the famous Border river — ^it is a corrux:)tion of 
twill. It is, indeed, never safe to jumx> at 
apparently obvious derivations. China is so called 
because it w-as first made in the Celestial Empire, 
Eeserued.] No\. 23, 1901. 
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and tlie Cliina aster — aster ^ a' star, being a 
beautiful description of , tbe flower — was first 
brought to Erance from Cliina by a missionary 
in the eighteenth century ; but China bark, from 
which quinine is derived, has nothing to do with 
the Ear East, but is a contraction of cinchona- 
bark, the tree being, in fact, Peruvian. Hackney- 
coach, again, is sometimes said to be named from 
the borough of Hackney ; but hackney is hacknag, 
a small horse, and the form liaqueiiffe is fre- 
quent in old Erench. There is a Bristol legend 
that blankets are so called from a family of that 
name who made these coarse woollen cloths there 
in the fourteenth centuiy, and the local historian, 
Pryce, has quite a long tale to tell ; but blanket 
is really blanchetj a diminutive of Erench hlaiic, 
from the white colour of these bed-coverings. 

Carpet ■ is from a Latin word meaning to 
pluck, because it was originally made of rags torn 
to x^i^ces, so that those who make rag-caiq^ets 
to-day revert to the original fact. Linen is so 
named from a very old root, common to Anglo- 
Saxon and to Latin, for the flax from which it is 
made ; but cotton cloth is called calico because 
it first came from Calicut, in India. We have 
aU seen old Polonius hide himself behind the 
arras. This kind of tapestry was first made at 
Arras, in northern Erance. Taxiestry itself means 
a carpet-hanging for walls ; and the x>lii*ase ‘ on 
the ta^hsE is simply saying in Erench ‘on the 
carx)et,^ and means that the subject is what they 
would call Westminster -way a question of 
‘practical politics.^ Yalance is the name for the 
hangings which disguise whether the servant has 
swept under the bed or not. It was first made 
at Yalence, in Erance. Wq all know that a 
cravat is a kind of necktie ; but it needs the 
dictionary to tell us that it was introduced into 
Erance in 1636 from the Cravates or Croatians, 
one of the turbulent races over which the 
Austrian Em^Deror has to rule. 

In the names of wines, their derivation from 
the x)lace of origin is very evident, with the 
exception of claret, which is sim^dy from the 
Latin form of clear, although now ax)plied to the 
dark-red wines of Bordeaux, not inax)X3rox)riately 
in comparison with the heavier wines of Bur- 
gundy. Hock is merely a contraction of Hoch- 
heim, whence still come the most x^i’ized of 
Rhine wines. S^iarkling Chamxiagne keeps alive 
the name of the old Erench x>rovince swexit away 
as a geographical division when the Revolution 
divided the land into departments. Its lighter 
rival, Moselle, is named from the beautiful river 
in whose valley it is made, and Madeira from 
the island which its Portuguese discoverers 
so named from its dark-green woods. ' Port is 
so named because it is shipx)ed from Oporto, 
in Portugal. The literal meaning of Oporto is 
somewhat grandiloquent : the port. Sherry is 
so called from Xeres de la Erontera, near 
Cadiz, and in Elizabethan writers is called 


‘ sherris ; ’ EalstafT’s favourite drink, sherris sack, 
was sherris sec, or dry sherry. 

There is a very curious tale to be told of 
the common names of sx)irituous liquors. The 
North American Indian certainly, and I think 
the untutored savage in other parts of the world, 
ai)X3rox)riately called ardent sx)irits fire-water, the 
two ex)ithets being identical in meaning. The 
name of the great Scotch x)i’oduct, whisky, means, 
not indeed fire-water, but water of life, from two 
Celtic words, icisge and heatha. The former is still 
X)reserved in the name of Loch Uisg, of the Welsh 
river IJsk, and of all the Scotch Esks. The usque- 
baugh of old writers is merely the word whisky 
in its older dress. There is another coincidence 
to be noticed. We call the sx)irit of the grape 
brandy — that is, brand- wine. The word brand is 
still ill use for a burned mark, and brandy is 
burned or distilled wine ; but the Erench call it 
eau dc vie^ which, again, is water of life, so that 
in its own country this proud title is claimed 
— very wrongly many will think — alike for the 
malt and the grajie Bjiirit. The name gin has 
a curious history. It is a sx)irit flavoured with 
juiiix)er-berries ; the old Erench form of the 
Latin jimi 2 oerus was ge^iibvre, so the name of the 
sx)irit was confounded with the more familiar 
Swiss town Geneva, and Geneva was shortened 
into gin. Hollands is a differently flavoured 
gin made in Holland. This, of course, was 
carried > by the old Dutch navigators, and was 
often called sc/winpps, which is a German word 
for dram, and alluded to the moderate doses of it 
which were desirable in comx)arison with more 
innocent beverages. Rum is akin to rumble ; it 
is not needful to investigate this name for an 
ardent sx^irit. 

If we turn oim dictionary more at random, we 
find that the cherry is so called from Cerasus, 
in Pontus, whence it came. Ozrise for cherry- 
coloured, which is the Erench form of the word, 
is not so much altered from the original. Chest- 
nut is a corrux)tion of Castanea, also in Pontus, 
whence it came, just as currant is simply Corinth, 
the famous of shipment for these dried 

grax)es of the Morea. Nectarine means as Sweet 
as nectar, the food of the gods, forbidden to 
mortals ; and damson is a shortened form of 
damascene. Damascus was also famous for its 
sword-blades, as Toledo was in later times, and 
gave its name to damascening, the method of 
ornamenting sword-blades, and also to the figured 
material known as damask. Tiu'ke}^ has similarly 
given its name to several things besides Turkish 
baths. Turkey red, the durable dye once made 
from madder, was first x)roduced in Turkey ; and 
the turquoise is literally Turkey, because this 
Persian gem was introduced by way of Turkey. 
The large gallinaceous bird which we eat on 
Christmas-day is really American, and gets its 
name from an erroneous belief that it came from 
Turkey. It is rather to be regretted that an 
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accidental prefix of ‘ d ^ disguises tlie ' fact that 
the beautiful daffodil is really the poetical 
asphodel. Tuberose is really a Latin adjective 
describing the bulbous root of the plant; but the 
pronunciation ‘ tube-rose ’ has crept into use from 
the mistaken notion that it is some sort of rose. 
The walnut, Avhich came originally from Persia 
and from the slopes of the Himalayas, is literally 
‘ the foreign nut,' the first syllable being the 
same as Welsh, which means foreigner, and was 
the name given by the Anglo-Saxon conquerors 
of Great Britain to the previous inhabitants, 
whom they drove into the country still callecl 
Wales, and into Cornwall. Welsher is, of course, 
a defaulter upon the racecourse ; but I shall 
throw upon the dictionary the sole responsibility 
,of suggesting that it refers to the bad faith of 
Welshmen. We know the old lines — 

Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief — 

which merely proves that there was no love lost 
between the conquered and conquering races. 

Any child who enjoys cracking a coco-nut — 
and what child does not? — will out the 

three marks or dents at one end of the nut, 
which it compares to a grotesque face. What is 
remarkable is, that the Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers who first made this tropical palm 
known to Europe had the same fancy, and 
dubbed the nut coco, Avhich in their speech is 
equivalent to a bugbear. Cocoa, or cacao, the 
beverage, and chocolate are Mexican words. Tea 
is merely a transliteration of its name as sjDoken 
in southern China, and coffee is an imitation of 
its Arabic name gahwah, which originally meant 
wine. 

SupiDosing we turn our attention to methods 
of locomotion, we find the closed four-wheeled 
carriage, which was the original meaning of coach, 
is so called from Kocs in Hungary, where it was 
first made. A stanhope is certainly so called 
from the noble family of that name, just as a 
brougham was named in honour of the famous 
Chancellor, and a victoria in honour of the late 
Queen. The distinctive feature of a landau is a 
hood which can be thrown back ; it is named 
from the German town of Landau. A phaeton 
is, of course, from the name of the unhajipy 
wight Phaethon, who attempted to drive the 
chariot of the sun, just as a cabman is ironically 
called a Jehu because the son of Nimshi is 
credited in Holy Writ with being distinguished 
for his furious driving. Gig means literally any- 
thing which will whirl round quickly (compare 
whirligig), and tlierefore aiq^lies equally to a light 


two-wheeled carriage and to a long, light boat. 
The familiar Avord cab Avas in use as early as 
1830 ; it is a contraction of the longer Avord 
cabriolet, Avhich is to be found in the Pickidch 
Pcqm'Sj and aa^s applied to the form of carriage 
Avhich is noAA^ derisively called a ^ groAAder,' 
because it Avas considered to be so light as to 
frisk or caper along Like a goat upon the hill- 
tops, ccvijcr being the Latin for goat. The hansom- 
cab, Avhich Disraeli characterised as the gondola 
of London, is named after its inventor, John 
Aloysius Hansom (1803-82). 

There are other inventors A\diose names have 
l^assed into the language in the same Avay. 
Probably the most famous is John Loudon 
Macadam (1756-1836), aaIio aa^s christened the 
Colossus of Roads. He introduced the mac- 
adamised road, in A\Rich a smooth, hard surface is 
made Avith small broken stones. !^Iacaulay shoAvs 
AALat quagmires English roads Avere before that ; 
and in his American Notes Dickens gave a picture 
of a similar state of things in the United States, 
for Avhich no remedy has yet been discoA^ered 
but Gnacadam.' Negus, a mixture of sherry or 
port Avith hot AAnter, and spiced and SAveetened, 
immortalises its inventor. Colonel Negus, aaLo 
IN ed in the reign of Queen Anne. The Avar cor- 
respondents have made us familiar Avith shrapnel, 
AA’hich is a shell filled Avith bullets that are 
intended to scatter and deal destruction among 
a body of the enemy ; it is so called after 
General Shrapnel, Avho died in 1842. The 
familiar sandAvich perpetuates the passion of the 
fourth Earl of SandAvich (1718-92) for gaming, 
as he had food brought him in this AA^ay so that 
he need not quit the tables. 

The Erench Revolution opened a neAV era in 
many respects, among others in dress. The sa7is 
culottes Avere not sloA^enly— many of them Avere 
quite the contrary ; but they abandoned knee- 
breeches for trousers, just as the English Puritans 
Avere called crop-eared because they discarded the 
floAving ringlets and lace rufls of the CaA^aliers. 

We might go on to shoAV that the familiar 
tabby cat gets its distinctive name from the 
resemblance of its coat to a coarse kind of 
AA^atered . silk made at Attabiya, a quarter of 
Bagdad ; that orchestra means dancing-place, be- 
cause it Avas the place in the Greek theatre 
Avhere the chorus danced, but is noAv allotted to 
the musicians ; and that oratorios Avere first given 
in the Oratory of the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, near Rome. HoAveA^er, enough has been 
said to proA^e hoAV much .entertainment can be 
derived from the pages of a dictionary. 
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A VAAL RIVER ADVENTURE. 

IK TWO PARTS. — PART I. 


R the early eighties I found myself 
in Kimberley, having left England 
the iDrevious year for South Africa 
with the laudable ambition of 
making jny fortune in ten years, 
and then returning home. So far, 
I had not made any apparent advance on the 
road to wealth ; for, after a twelvemontKs resi- 
dence in various parts of the colony, I could 
only boast of the possession of a varied stock 
of experience, the clothes on my back, and about 
thirty pounds in cash — a sum considerably less 
tlian that at my disposal wlien I first landed in 
the country. 

In. justice to m3^self I must say that m)^ want 
of success was attributable not to anj'- want of 
energy on my part, but principally to a lack of 
experience of the colony and its ways, and pro- 
bably also to a limited acquaintance with human 
nature, for which my comjDarative youth — I was 
only twenty-four — was resjDonsible. 

I stayed at Mrs Costelloe’s well-known board- 
ing-house, where about twenty-five sat down to 
table every day. Almost all of these had billets 
of some sort in the Civil Service, banks, or 
stores ; but there was one man amongst them 
who, like myself, seemed to have nothing parti- 
cular to do. Being the only idlers in the place, 
Ave met frequently, and became fairly Avell 
acquainted. He looked a' respectable, elderly 
man, of medium height and build, apparently 
about fifty years of age, Avith hshy-looking eyes 
of pale blue, and Avas clean-shaven except as to 
the chin, on AAdiich greAv a short, sandy beard of 
goatee pattern. 

In one of our conversations he informed me 
that his name AA’as Johnstone, that he had origin- 
ally been a sailor (second-mate on a tea-clipj)er), 
had been for many years past gold-digging in 
Australia, and had left that country Avith tAvo 
chums to try his luck at the ncAAdy-discovered 
goldfields at Be Kaap, in the Transvaal. On the 
road \\p his tAvo mates caught the feA^er and 
died ; then, losing heart, he had given up the 
idea of continuing the journey, and had returned 
to the diamond-fields. 

One evening after dinner Johnstone came to 
my room, Avhere he found me sitting on the bed 
indulging in an after-dinner j)ipe. 

'Well, Johnstone,’.,! said, 'AAdiat’s the neAA^s?’ 

'Just this, Mr HaU, that I start for the river 
diggings to-morroAV, and you might do Avorse 
than join me. I shall go in any case; but, of 
course, I should prefer having a 2)ar trier that I 
could get along Avith.’ 

At first I pooh-poohed the idea, having heard 
from several people that, Avhatever they may have 


been in the past, the river diggings then did not 
pay. 

In reply, Johnstone assured me that such Avas 
not the case ; that he had gone doAvii to Barkly 
to satisfy himself by makiug inquiries on the 
spot, and found that the poor reputation of the 
river diggings Avas mainly OAving to the fact that 
most of the felloAvs Avho tried their luck at it 
Avere loafers from the toAAui, aaJio Avere incapable 
of doing an honest day’s Avork Avith ^rick and 
shovel, much less of continuing at it for months ; 
but that a steady, hard-Avorking digger could 
alAA^ays pay his expenses and put by something 
as AA^ell. He also pointed out that eA^ery Aveek 
I sjrent in Kimberle}^ cost me three pounds for 
board and lodging alone, AAdiereas at the river 
the cost of living Avould be next to nothing, as 
the staple of our food Avould be meal, and there 
Avere i)lenty of good fish to be had for the 
catching. 

I further learned that the initial outlay Avoiild 
only be three or four pounds each. While 
making inquiries at Barkly, J ohnstone said he 
came across tAvo young felloAvs A^^]lo had been 
digging for a feAV months, but had got tired of 
the solitary life ; and, as they Avished to return 
to the delights of tOAAui, they offered him their 
AAdiole rig-out, including tent, cooking utensils, 
and mining foi' six pounds. Johnstone 

jumiDed at the chance, and had arranged to 
be doAAUi on the Saturday morning — this Avas 
Thursday eA^ening — to take possession of the 
projierty. 

Before Johnstone had finished I made up my 
mind to join him, as I had mentally contrasted 
the heat and dust at Kimberley during the coming 
hot months Avith the coolness and leafy shade to 
be had on the banks of the Yaal. 

I told Johnstone my decision ; but at the same 
time I thought it only right to mention to him 
that I had not been accustomed to manual labour, 
and that consequently I feared I AA^ould not be of 
much use at first. 

It aj)peared, hoAveA^er, that Johnstonediad decided 
to commence b}^ Avashing the old debris-heaps 
along the river, leaving the hard Avork of digging 
out the alluvium as a last resort. Eor the in- 
formation of the uninitiated, I may mention that 
the alluAual diggings on the Vaal are situated on 
the kopjes or small hills running parallel to the 
course of the river, but about a mile or so distant 
from it. The gravel Avas dug out of these kopjes 
and carted doAvn to the rwer to be Abashed ; but 
as in the early days the methods of Avashiiig and 
sorting Avere primitive in the extreme, these old 
debris-hea2:)s Avell repaid the trouble of reAvashing 
and sorting, the finds, although generally small in 
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size, being more certain than dn the case of the 
alluvial diggings. In addition, of course, tbe 
digger was saved the labour and exj^ense of 
digging and carting the alluvium to the river. 

The following afternoon, by giving the Kaffir 
ovmer a trifle, we got a lift on an empty wood- 
wagon, which left us a little beyond Barkly, close 
to the river and the site of our future camp, 
where, on arriving on the Saturday morning, we 
found our x>redecessors anxiously waiting for us to 
come and take jDossession. 

We started work on Monday morning, and the 
week’s washing showed a result of about three 
carats of diamonds. Sometimes, but not often, we 
did better, and sometimes worse; but it was 
seldom indeed that we had not something for 
the diamond-buyer on his weekly visit. 

After about three months of steady work it 
was apparent that Johnstone’s prediction was 
about to be fulfilled : that we should pay expenses 
and be able to put a little by ; but I saw plainly 
that there was no prospect of making even a 
small fortune at the work. Although I liked the 
life so far, I was beginning to feel that one could 
have too much of it. 

Our modest supplies of groceries, &c., we got 
from Barkly, which was about a couple of miles 
lower down the river ; and by Johnstone’s desire, 
whenever a visit to the village became necessary, 
I always went, as my chum, like the majority of 
diggers, was apt to go on a drunken spree when 
he found himself in town after a sjoell of camp- 
life. I generally borrowed a boat belonging to a 
family named Murray, who lived close to the 
river, but a little nearer to Barkly than our 
camp was. 

After we had been about three months at work, 
I started off one Saturday evening for Barklj^, as 
our supplies were getting low, and while j)‘‘^cl- 
dling down the river had made up my mind to 
speak to Johnstone on my return about dissolving 
jDartnership. When I mentioned casually to Ered 
Thompson, the storekeeper, that I intended to 
give up digging and return to Kimberley, he 
said he was not surprised at my getting tired of 
the work, as it was too monotonous. 

^Yoii want variety, my boy,’ he observed, ^and 
you don’t get any in debris- washing. By hard 
work .you get a fairly regular supjDly of small 
diamonds, ^^but never a chance of a big one. 
Kow, in working the alluvium, the value of your 
finds in the year would not probably be as 
much ; but a man has always the chance, 
although it may be a poor one, of turning uj) 
a big stone ; and it ’s in human nature to like 
a bit of a gamble. And yet,’ he added in a 
musing tone, ‘ it seems strange too, when you 
come to think of it, that you should have to 
chuck the job and thousands of diamonds pro- 
bably lying at your very feet ! ’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Simply that the river-bed is full of good 


stones if 3^011 could onl}^ get at it. WI13", last 
3^ear, the bo3^s at Niekirk’s Eush managed to 
divert a narrow arm of the river, and toolc out 
over thirty thous'and pounds’ worth of diamonds 
in a few weeks. Mind you, the season was a 
ver3^ dry one, and the river consequently lower 
than it had been for 3^ears, otherwise the}* couldn’t 
have done it ; but it just shows that the stones 
are there right enough.’ 

All the way back to camp m}^ mind kept 
running on what Thompson had told me, and my 
first idea was to tell Johnstone what I had heard, 
and induce him to join me in hiring a boat and 
trying the river from Hebron down for a likely 
spot ; but fortunately second thoughts prevailed, 
and I decided instead to take a holida}* on the 
Monda}'-, and, borrowing Murra}"’s boat, to row 
down a few miles of the river on a little ex- 
ploring expedition of ni}^ own. 

On my way back I called in at Murray’s, and 
made it all right about the boat for Monday. 

I said nothing to Johnstone that night, but on 
the Monda}^ morning told him I was going to 
take an ‘off-da}^,’ as I had a lazy fit on, and 
thought I should like to see how the river looked 
lower down. 

I started earl}q paddling slowl}^ down the river, 
and examining carefull}^ ever}* likely spot for 
a trace of an old channel, but without success. 

About midda}^ I calculated I was over eleven 
miles below our camp ; and, as I would have the 
current against me going back, I thought it best 
to return. 

On my way back I came to a shaiq) bend in 
the river, which I recognised as a place I had 
passed a few hours previousl}^ The river at this 
particular spot was much wider, or rather the 
high banks which bounded it on both sides were 
much farther a23art, the channel in which the 
water ran being rather narrower here than else- 
where. The terrific floods coming do'wn the 
river in the rainy season, swee2>ing with great 
force round the turn, had graduall}^ washed awa}* 
a portion of the bank and deepened the channel 
next' it at this j)oint, thus leaving a considerable 
stretch of dr}^ ground between the oj^posite bank 
and the stream. On considering the matter, 
it’ struck me that part of this sj)ace next the 
water must originall}^ have been the bed of the 
river, although now full}^ four feet above the 
level of the water, and covered vdth grass. I 
had brought a shovel with me in the boat, and 
no sooner had I come to this conclusion than I 
jDroceeded to verif}^ its correctness b}* digging in 
the low bank about three feet from the edge. I 
tried three different jdaces, to the dejjth of about 
three feet or so, but could get no gravel ; tlie 
whole bank all along a2)2)eared to be composed of 
nothing but fine sand. 

I must confess I was considerabl}^ disapjDointed 
at the result of my operations, as I had reasoned 
out the matter so clearl}^ The bed of the river, 
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sliehdng down into the deej) hole on the one side, 
had seemed to point so conclusively to the fact 
that the river had receded from its boundary on 
the other side, and tliat consequently at some 
time in the jyast — and that not so very long ago, 
even with the river at its normal level — water 
must have been flowing over much of what was 
now dry land on the shallow side of the river. 
However, nothing more was to be done ; so, 
throwing the shovel into the boat, I pushed off. 

Half-way home I suddenly paused in my row- 
ing as tile true exjilanation of my failure flashed 
across me. I had not dug deeji enough ! The 
action of the current against the curve of the 
bank created a backwater, which in a flood Avould 
deposit on the level shore at the shalloAV side the 
sand and stuff eaten aivay by the Avater out of 
the opposite bank ; so that I had been digging 
into the accumulation of sand silted up by this 
backAA^ash, and consequently the old bed of the 
river must, lie under this, if my hy2iothesis AA^ere 
correct. , 

It was too late noAV to think of returning ; 
but I determined to start in the morning at day- 
break, and settle the c[uestion finally. 

When I got to our camp I AA-as relicA’ed to find 
Johnstone had already turned in, as I felt tired 
and hungry, and not at all in the humour to 
reply to all the questions he Avould have been 
sure to jmt. 

I AA^as up the next morning AAdiile it was 
scarcel}^ yet light, feeling rather stiff' after the 
imAvonted exercise of yesterday ; but a jilunge in 
the river freshened me up , comxiletely. On my 
AA-ay back to the tent I looked at our night-line, 
AA^hich J ohnstone had set OAmr-night, and on 
hauling it in got tAVo fine barbel. One of these 
I left for my partner ; the other I cooked and 
partly ate for breakfast, putting the remainder 
into the boat for future use. 

Before leaving I scribbled a feAV lines to 
Johnstone, telling him I had gone doAAui the 
river to prospect for a better site for our camp, 
and ho]Ded to be back in a feAv hours AAdth some 
good neAA^s for him. I fastened this to the handle 
of the kettle as the surest jjiace for him to find 
it ; and throAAung into the boat a sieA^e and a 
shoA^el, as AA^ell as the lid of an old x^^cking-case 
to seiwe as a sorting-table, I drojiped doAvn the 
riAmr: 

As I left, the sun AA^as just glinting on the tops 
of the trees AAdiich thickly clothe the steep banks 
of the Yaal along its course, and the only sound 
AAdiich broke the stillness of the summer morniii" 

O 

was the continuous calling of the AA^ood-iiigeons, 
in the trees. Here beloAV on the water every- 
thing seemed deliciously cool and fresh. My 
hopes Avere high as to the success of my little 
prospecting expedition, and as I paddled sloAAdy 
doAAui-stream I felt to the full that enjoyment 
of mere existence so seldom experienced after 
youth has passed. 


In a little under three hours I AA^as at the 
scene of the day’s operations, AAdiich, I 

calculated, lay about scA^en miles beloAV Barkly by 
river. I AAms soon engaged deepening one of the 
holes I had made there, and had scarcely dug a 
foot deejier AA’hen, to my delight, I felt the shovel 
grate as it touched graA^el underneath. I lost no 
time in getting a shovelful of this stuff into the 
sieve, and in AA^ashing and turning it out on my 
sorting-table. If I had had any exjiectation — as I 
am half-afraid AA^as the case — of seeing the surface 
of the Avet graA^el studded oAmr Avith diamonds 
like raisins in a ^dum-iDudding, I AA^as doomed to 
be disaxipointed, as not a single diamond met my 
eager gaze ; but I did see a A^ery beautiful and 
rich de2)osit of dianiond-bearihg gravel. Hoaa'- 
eA^er, I kneAV enough about river-digging by this 
time to be aAA’are that such a rich dej)osit of 
these pebbles must mean good finds of the more 
AMuable stones. After all, I could scarcely ex2)ect 
to be in luck at the A^ery first start off’. I soon 
had another sieveful Avashed and on the board, 
and I had scarcely turned back the sieve before 
I saAV that this time, at all events, I Avas not 
going to draAv a blank, for there staring me in 
the face AA^as a diamond as large as a j)ig<2on’s 
egg. Half-expecting it to turn out a luinj) of 
crystal, I took it wp, and saAV at once that it Avas 
not only a genuine diamond, but one of beautiful 
shape and colour. ' 

The find Avas good enough for me. I hastily 
filled in the holes, and, although it Avas then 
early in the forenoon, merely broke my fast 
AAuth a biscuit before starting back again, post- 
2)oning a more substantial meal until I reached 
canqD, AAdiich I Avas anxious to do as soon as 
possible. 

My reasons for hurrying back Avere tAvofold. 
First of all, I AA*as anxious to get our camp 
shifted to the neAV ground Avithout delay, as, 
after the long sjiell of dry Aveather, lieaA^ rains 
might commence any day, and a flood Avould quit 
an end to o^ierations for the rest of the season. 
Besides this, I AAns getting uneasy about, John- 
stone, and half-regretted the Avording of my note. 
KnoAAung the old felloAV to be of an excitable 
temjierament, I feared that my mention of ‘good 
iieAA^s’ might haA^e unsettled him; then he might 
leave oft’ Avork, and, haAung no one to talk to, 
might go doAATi to the Aullage, AAdiich — from AAdiat 
he had told nie about hhnself — Avould mean a 
AA^eek’s ‘drunk’ at the least. HoAvever, on turn- 
ing a bend of the river and coming in sight of 
our tent, my mind AAns relieA^ed on seeing John- 
stone p)^cing u^i and doAAui the bank. I had 
ex]Dected a jaAving ; but as soon as my mate ^ler- 
ceh^ed me he Avent into the tent aiid remained 
there. Seeing he aa^s in the sulks, I determined 
to let him remain so until after I had had my 
dinner, as I had something to sIioav Avhich Avould 
soon cause him to alter his tune. 

When I entered the tent after a AAMle, I found 
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Johnstone sitting on a loox smoking, and in any- 
thing hut a good temper. He comiDlained that I 
had deserted him, as he called it, and made alto- 
gether too much of the matter. I tried to calm 
him do^^m by explaining that I had been away 
prospecting in our joint interests. 

‘And what did you get for 3 mur j)ains?’ he 
asked, mth a sneer. ‘ Nothing much, I dl bet, by 
your being back so mighty early.’ 

Assuming a careless tone, I said, ‘Well, I 
have nothing but this to show,’ at the same 
time pulling the diamond out of my pocket 
and exhibiting it on my open hand. 

I never saw any face change its expression so 
suddenly as my mate’s when he saw the big 
stone ; the ill-temj^ered look disaj^ioeared as if by 
magic, and he literally gazed open-mouthed at 
my find. Suddenly he startled me by snatching 
at the stone and making off with it to the 
entrance of the tent. I had half-risen from mj^ 
seat to follow him, when I saw that he had 
merely taken it to the light to examine it more 
closely. After a few seconds he handed it back, 
exclaiming, ‘It’s a diamond right enough, and a 
whopper ! Ydi}’-, hang me 1 it ought to fetch 

close on a thousand pounds. You’re a lucky 
fellow. Hall, that’s all I can say, for I suppose 
I can’t expect a look in.’ 

Now, considering the circumstances under which 
the stone was found, I doubted whether Johnstone 
had any right to claim a half-share in it. Still, 
as there was a doubt, I thought he should get 
the benefit of it ; and, moreover, I considered it 
would be impolitic on my part to create in his 
mind anj^thing of the nature of a grievance, 
considering how implicitly I would have to 
trust him in the matter of future finds. I 
therefore delighted the old fellow by telling him 
that we would share alike in this as in our 
other finds. 

‘ Shake hands, mate,’ he cried ; ‘ yon mustn’t 
mind my little bit of temper, for, after all, I’m 
only a rough old digger, and I fairly got the 
hump this morning when I turned out and found 
you were off again. And now, sonn}^, s^^in us 
the 3 "arn as soon as you like.’ 

Y^hen he had heard my story, Johnstone was 
as anxious to start for the new El Dorado as I 
was. The boat, of course, would have been the 
easiest and quickest method of transport ; but 
our taking it would have meant acquainting the 
owner with the whereabouts of our new camp, 
which we wished to conceal for a week or so, 
b}’’ which time we hoped to have finished our 
operations there. Y^e accordingly decided to get 
a lift on an ox-wagon, and get ofi’ when about 
opposite our destination, as the road to Kimberley 
approached the river at that point. 

It was late in the eA^ening by the time ^ye. had 
struck camp and carried .our tent and stores, &c., 
up to the edge of the main road. Y^e had not 
long to Avait before a Avood-Avagon came lumbering 


along bound for the Kimberley morning market, 
and midnight saAV us fairly e7i route. 

The riA^er after leaAung Barkly curA^es away 
from the road someAAdiat in the form of an arc, 
of which the road forms the chord. I had 
guessed the place AA^e were making for to be 
about scA^en miles beloAV the village by river ; 
and tAVO hours after leaAdng Barkly Ave should, 
at the rate Ave AA^ere travelling, be about fiA^e 
miles distant from that place by the road. Ylien 
Ave judged the AA^agon aa^s this distance from the 
toAAm AA*e got off, as by doing so then I fancied 
AA^e ought to strike the river somewhere about the 
23oint desired. 

Day was just brealdng ; and, leaAung Johnstone 
in charge of our belongings, I made my Avay 
through the mimosa-bushes to the Yaal, which 
must liaA^e been nearty a mile distant from the 
road. Erom the high ground above the rh^er I 
could, in the ra2)idly growing light, trace its 
course through the surrounding flat country for a 
considerable distance, and had no difficulty in 
locating the sjDot for AAdiich I was looking, Avhich, 
hoAvever, was much farther off than I had antici- 
pated. The miscalculation as to distance delayed 
us someAA^hat, and entailed some additional labour 
in carrying our belongings doAAm to our future 
cam2)ing-ground ; but everything comes to an end 
at last, and in a couple of hours or so the tent 
AA^as iq) and breakfast read}^ 

Y^e Avere too anxious to see AAdiat luck had in 
store for us to AA-aste much time OA^er this meal, 
and AA’ere shortly hard at AAmrk AAuth the shovel. 
We soon found that the "uravel AA^as going to turn 
out as rich in diamonds as, from its appearance, I 
had anticipated. Y^e came across no very large 
ones ; but AAdien aa’c knocked off AAmrk for the 
day Ave AA'ere Avell satisfied AAuth the result of our 
labour. 

At the end of a AA^eek Ave had AAmrked through 
the limited reach of gravel at our disposal, being 
greatty hampered in our operations by the AA^ater, 
AA^hich came draining in as fast as aa’o took out 
the graA'el ; in fact, for the last coiqfie of daj^s 
Ave AA^ere worldng iip to our knees in water the 
greater part of the time. No doubt if Ave had 
been able to fix up an arrangement for pum^Ding 
out the AAuter AA^e could haA'e' done eA^en better 
than AA^e did, as AA^e had to leave a lot of graA^el 
uiiAAnshed ; but, as it aaus, we considered AA^e had 
made a fine haul. Strange to saAq Ave never came 
across a stone in size anything like first find ; 
but Ave found seA-eral stones of good colour and 
shai)e and much aboA’-e the aA^erage iii siz’e, and 
also a great number of smaller ones similar to 
the usual run of riA^er stones. Our total finds 
filled a medium-sized tin pannikin holding, I 
should sa^q OA^-er half-a-X)int ; and, including the 
big one, Ave A^alued the lot roughl}^ at someAAdiere 
about six thousand pounds. 

Y^e kept the stones in a small caiiAns bag, 
AAdiicli AA'e jDlaced out of the reach of prying eyes 
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in a corner of the box holding our small store 
of meal, coffee, &c. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we might safely have left the bag lying 
about anywhere, as the only stranger who broke 
ill ujDoii our solitude was the Kaffir umfan 
who brought us a bottle of goat’s milk eveiy 
morning. 

There was nothing now to keep us from pro- 
ceeding to Kimberley and disposing of our 
^irecious hoard. We accordingly decided to go 
next day by the post-cart, which left Barkly 
daily at noon. The cart passed within a mile of 
us, but was more than likely to be full by that 
time. Besides, we wished to settle something 
about our impedimenta, especially the tent, which 
was of fair size and nearly new. It was advis- 
able, therefore, that one of us should go into 
Barkly the next morning after breakfast and 
engage our seats, as well as arrange with Bred 
Thompson to send for our things and take 
charge of them until he heard from us. John- 
stone volunteered for the job, saying he had one 
or two little purchases to make. I tried to 
dissuade him ; but he seemed determined on 
going, saying, ‘You needn’t be uneasy about me, 
partner. I’m not going on the burst till we get 
to Kimberley ; and in any case you’ll have 
charge of the bag of beauties.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I said ; ‘ but mind, whether you ’re 
on the cart or not, I go straight into Kimberley 
and deposit the bag in the bank the first thing, 
as I don’t want to carry six thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds about with me a minute 
longer than I can help.’ 

‘ That ’s all right, mate,’- he replied. ‘ I ’ll turn 
up in the cart riglit enough, you bet.’ 


I had m}^ doubts about this, but I could not 
A’-ery well say more. 

We had breakfast about eight o’clock the next 
morning, and Johnstone started immediately after- 
Avards. This left him ample time to Avalk the 
six miles into Barkly, and a margin of OA^er an 
hour and a half after he got there in Avhich to 
transact his business. As he Avas mounting the 
bank I shouted to him that, in case Ave missed 
one another, I should put U23 at - the old shop — 
Costelloe’s. He turned, giAung a sailor’s flourish 
of the arm to show he understood, and a feAV 
seconds after had gained the to]) and disappeared. 

There Avas now an interval of some three hours 
before me, and as there Avas absolutely nothing 
to be done, I lit my pipe and made myself com- 
fortable on the grass. I had been so hard-AVorked 
of late that I really enjoyed my little spell of 
idleness, and the time passed so quickly that 
I Avas sur]3rised, on looking at my Avatch, to find 
it Avas nearly twelve o’clock. 

As it Avas noAV time to be on the moA^e to 
meet the j)ost-cart, I Avent into the tent, raised 
up the lid of the store-box, and Avas putting 
domi my hand mechanically to lift out the bag 
of diamonds, Avhen I stoj^ped short on discovering, 
to my amazement, that the bag had disappeared. 
It had certainly been there the preceding night, 
for, after adding the day’s finds, I had tied it 
up and put it in the usual corner ; but Avhether 
it had been there in the morning I Avas unable 
to tell, as my ^^artner had done the cooking; and 
taken from the box Avhat Avas needed for pur meal. 
A careful search all about the tent iDroduced no 
result ; the diamonds Avere gone, and there seemed 
no room to doubt that Johnstone Avas the thief. 


A DULL NOVEMBER 

By SSansterre.’ 


ME in ! ’ Tliis in answer to a 
gentle rajD at my study door one 
evening as I was busily engaged 
in finishing off a batch of letters 
for the night’s post. 

‘Please, sir, could John s]3eak to 
you for a minuted 

Blotting the letter on Avliich I Avas occupied, I 
Avent at once to the kitchen, Avhere stood John 
expectant. 

John Avas my factotum, partly gamekeeper, 
partly gardener, and general ‘handy -man.’ In 
his younger days he had been an under-keeper 
for a short time, AAffieii a youthful indiscretion con- 
nected Avith a public-house roAv, in AAdiich John 
liad been the aggressor, ended in a fight, AAdiich 
rendered it advisable for, him to leave for a Avhile 
the locality Aidiere he Avorked. Accordingly he 
enlisted as a soldier, served his time, and finally 
retired on a small pension, Avhich, liOAvever, Avas 


hardly sufficient to maintain him, bachelor though 
he Avas, in idleness. Being fond of an outdoor 
life, he came to me in the capacities I haA^e men- 
tioned, and A^ery useful I found him. 

‘ The snipe are over, and I thought maybe 
your honour Avould be after going to give them 
a look in the morning,’ quoth John AAdien I came' 
AAdthin range. 

‘Very Avell. Nine o’clock,’ said I laconically,, 
anxious to get back to my unfinished letters. 

From force of habit John gaA^e me a military 
salute and departed, Aidiile I sought my desk 
once more. I Avas not surprised at the old man’s 
communication. For some days there had been 
more than half a gale from the east. HeaA^^ 
masses of clouds drifted across the darkened sky, 
and noAv and then cold shoAvers of driving rain 
pelted doAvn mercilessly. The moon AA^as nearly 
full ; and presently, as NoA^ember came in, the 
Avind shifted round to the north and almost died 
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A DULL NOVEMBER 


away, bringing a dull, heavy, cheerless, damp 
aspect over the marshy part of the wild shoot 
which was then my special domain. ‘Just the 
weather for a first turn after the snipe,^ I had 
said to myself as I came in shortly before John’s 
message reached me. 

Uine o’clock the next morning found me ready 
for a start. Telling John that we would make a 
long day of it, I handed him a substantial packet 
of sandwiches — cut thick, with plenty of beef — 
and a pocket-flask fdled with whisky-and-water. 
These John bestowed about his person somewhere 
— I had already pocketed my parcel — and off 
we went. 

‘ We will walk round the marshes first, and 
then try the turnips and the spinneys. There 
may be a ’cock or two over as well as the 
snipe,’ I explained to my henchman as we neared 
the roadway leading to, the marshes. 

We had not far to go. The marshes in ques- 
tion consisted of a long strip nearly half a mile 
in length, and varying between three and four 
hundred yards wide, bounded on one side by the 
river, and on the other by the arable land which 
sloped down to a dividing roadway — forming, in 
fact, the southern half of what in the days of 
long ago had been probably an arm of the sea. 
These marshes in former times had been very 
favourite resorts for snipe and wildfowl of all 
kinds. Now, liowever, thanks to the intersecting 
ditches having been ke^Dt clear of mud and 
weeds, to sand having been carted on from time 
to time, and owing to proper care being given to 
the river-wall and sluices, much of the area had 
been, in course of time, rendered suitable for 
feeding cattle ; but there were still dotted here 
and there swampy j)laces which in the winter- 
time at all events were always wet, and where 
both full and jack snij)e loved to linger for a 
time when they first came into the neighbour- 
hood, probably from over the sea. Some of the 
marshes, too, were thickly grown over with hard, 
bristly rushes, which afforded covert for a hare 
,or two, and now and then a pheasant from some 
woods a mile or so away. In addition to this 
there were three or four ‘ cars,’ as they were 
locally called : clumps of alders and ash-trees, 
with swampy bottoms overgrovm with reeds and 
rushes, where in windy weather snipe and wood- 
cock would often be found. 

Coming to the first likely spot, a partially 
filled-ujD ditch overgrown with rank grass and 
sedge, I walked quickly down it a feAv yards 
from the edge, making Duke, my spaniel, stay at 
heel, while John stepped noiselessly along a few 
paces in the rear so as to give me an opportunity 
of shooting in front of him if a snq^e flew that 
way. A very sure And was this spot whenever a 
flight of snipe came over. To-day it did not belie 
its reputation, for half-way down first one siiq^e 
and then another rose, offering a couple of easy 
shots, which were duly manipulated. At the end 


of the drain three rose together, and I missed 
badly with the right barrel, but killed with the 
left. Then retracing our steps so as to keep the 
wind— what little there was — behind us, I sent 
Duke in amongst the reeds and rushes to see if 
perchance any jack-snipe remained behind. These 
birds as a rule lie very close, and require to be 
routed out by the dog or they will let you pass 
by without flying. Duke was accustomed to their 
ways ; and, although puzzled somewhat by the 
scent left behind by the other snipe that had 
already gone, he put up two single jacks, which 
gave me a couple of easy shots. 

So, with varying success, we visited the likely 
spots. On the whole the snipe lay well, as they 
often do in still, murky, half-foggy weather, and 
numerically at all events the bag began to assume 
goodly proportions. 

Once, just as I was crossing a plank over a 
fairl}^ wide ditch, I happened to glance down the 
water towards the river. This particular ditch 
did not run quite in a straight line, and a dark 
speck on the surface of it far down towards the 
river -wall caught my eye for a moment as I 
walked carefully over the plank. Quickly passing 
on to the other side, I made signs to John to 
stay where he was, while I ]Droceeded to stalk the 
bird whatever it was. Duke seemed to understand 
what I was trying to do, and followed quietly 
behind as I made a wide detour so as to cross on 
to the spot where the bird was. ‘ It might be a 
duck,’ I thought to myself as I picked my way 
as silently as possible across the marsh. Sli imping 
in a coui^le of No. 3 cartridges as I went along, 

I soon reached the reedy edge of the ditch. 
Peering, first to one side and then to the other, 
as carefully and as quickly as I could, I saw 
nothing. It must have been a moor -hen, I 
thought, as I advanced a little closer to the water’s 
edge to make sure. At that moment there was a 
great flaj^ping of wings, and with a hoarse quarclc^ 
quarckj a mallard and a couple of ducks rose from, 
the ditch out of some rushes about twenty yards t 
nearer the river than I had marked the distant 
speck. Eight royally the No. 3 did its work, and 
with a thud, thud, the mallard and one duck 
came to the ground. Eeloading, I signed to Duke 
to cross the ditch and get the birds, which he did 
willingU enough, looking at me very archly as I 
took the first one from his mouth as if to say, 
‘I have not forgotten that there is another one, 
if you have.’ 

After I had handed over the ducks to John to 
be stowed away in the game-bag slung over his 
shoulder, we held a council of war. There had 
been comparatively few snipe on the top i^art of 
the marshes, and it occurred to me that we might 
find some in a big field of turnips farther inland. 
John thought the rain had hardly been sufficient 
to make the ground soft enough for them ; but I 
felt sure that the rain we had at the end of 
October, coupled with the two or three days 
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of murky, misty weather that had come in with 
the fresh month, would he amply sufficient ; and 
as John had heard the snipe crossing from 
the marshes to the arable land as he walked 
along the roadway one evening, I naturall}^ con- 
cluded that they must be in the turniiDS, 
imless — dreadful thought ! — they had disappeared 
altogether, as they often did, as suddenl}^ as they 
had come. 

On reaching the turnips my mind was soon set 
at rest, for hardl}^ had we entered the field 
vrhen, with loud scape, scape, a small wisp of 
five or six rose wildly some distance ahead and 
well out of shot. To our disapjDointment, we 
found that the birds were mostly feeding in the 
furro'ws ; and as, owing to the thick leaves of the 
turnijDS, it was impossible to walk as quietly as 
on the marsh, although we saw 2)lenty of snipe 
I could onl}^ get three or four shots at them. 
Besides this, the noise made by the first wisp 
when they rose seemed to have put all the other 
birds in the field on the look-out. They did not 
appear to be feeding singly either, and con- 
sequently but few more snipe were added' to the 
bag. 

Another field, apparently like the last in ever}^ 
particular, did not contain even one snipe ; but 
I managed to secure a brace of jDartridges from 
a covey that rose in straggling order near the 
fence. 

B}^ this time we began to think of lunch ; and, 
sitting on some hurdles in a corner of the field, 
we proceeded to discuss our sandwiches, and to 
moisten them with a drop from our res^Dective 
flasks. Very difterent this was from the pleasant 
al fresco lunches in September and the warm 
early part of October ; but still no less welcome, 
for the walk had given us both an appetite — to 
say nothing of the dog, which, by the way, was 
not forgotten by either of us. Then, after I had 
filled my j)ipe and handed the pouch on to John, 
we were soon off again. 

‘Now,^ said I, ‘we will tiy the sjDinneys ; there 
should be a ifiieasant or two 3^et, as I know we 
have not killed all that were hatched off in the 
bean-field adjoining.^ John thought this would do 
all right, and we made tracks for a long belt of 
trees with grass and thick brushwood growing 
amongst them. The strip was only about a hun- 
dred 3^ards long and not more than fourteen or 
fifteen ^^ards wide. Our method of working it was 
very simple. John went inside with his stick; 
and, assisted by Duke, who was old and experi- 
enced as well as jDroperl}^ trained, there would 
not be much left behind when the pair had gone 
through. I walked dovni on the outside some 

yards ahead, and from the position of the trees 
I could easily get a shot at any ifiieasants that 
flew out, while on one side at least I could 

get a good vieAv of any ground-game , that , was 
disturbed. Besides, this strip was only a field 

or two off the outside of my boundary in 


that direction, and I knew that an}^ hare or 
pheasant breaking out on the other side and 
getting away would merel}^ go to some other part 
of ni}'- domain, and thus be available on another 
occasion. 

Very quietly we walked along, the silence only 
broken b}’' the sound of John’s stick on the 
bushes and trunks of the trees, and the rustling 
made b}^ Duke as he investigated every thick 
place. When about half the strip had been, done 
without a shot being obtained, I haj)pened to 
glance down ni}" side on the open field, and I saw 
a hare stealing off very quietly across the la^^er, 
offering me an eas}^ broadside shot, though a long 
one. Aiming well ahead to allow for the dis- 
tance, my left barrel caused the hare to roll over 
and over before finall}^ stopping, in a furrow, 
Avhere a few sj)asinodic lacks showed that, 
although life was extinct, muscular action was 
still going on. At the sound of the gun Duke 
appeared at a gap in the hedge, and then, 
at a sign from me, went on with his , hunting 
inside. 

As we neared the end of the belt I went more 
forward and stood facing my two assistants. 
Here at all events I was quite ready for any- 
thing, no matter which way it went. This end 
was very thick, and I had ho^Des of getting at 
least a couple of shots. Nor was I disappointed, 
for quite from the thick hedge which terminated 
the sx^inney, with a defiant cry, a gorgeous cock- 
Xfiieasant, accomx)anied by a coux)le of hens, rose 
high into the air, and like a sack of sand he 
fell ' to my right^ barrel. At once getting in the 
left, I saw one of the hens fall, and, quickly 
getting on her feet, scuttle ofi' down the side 
of the strijD and x^^’^sentl}^ • disax)j)ear into the 
bushes. 

Loading as quickly as I could, I whistled for 
Duke ; but hardly had I done so when another 
cock-bird that had squatted in a thick climip 
came sailing out over my head, and although 
badly missed with m}^ first barrel, was crum2Dled 
uj) with the left. Then, taking Duke back to. 
where I had seen the other bird running, I -put 
him on the trail and waited x^^-fiently. When 
the dog came to the sj^ot where the winged 
X)heasant had gone through, he made a half- 
X)oint and then disax)peared into the covert. 
After a short delay the old dog came out at the 
other end of the strij) where we had commenced, 
and galloj)ed down the side with the bird, still 
alive, in his mouth, looking very much x>leased 
with himself. Taking it from Him, I handed it 
to John, who speedily it out of its miseij 
and into the bag with the others which he had 
X)icked ux^ while Duke was away. 

On our way to the next little bit of covert we 
allowed Duke to hunt a thick ditch or two, with 
the result that a coiq^le of rabbits were added to 
the already x^onderous load on poor John’s willing 
shoulders. 
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Tlie spinney to wliicli we were now going, attempt. 'Wlien. Duke joined me, after flushing 

though small, was almost scjuare in shajDe, and the ’cock, he looked at me reproachfidly as if 

had a ‘ride’ down the middle of it, dmding inquiring how I could have made such a duffer 

it into two equal portions. I walked down this of myself, and after all his trouble, too. John’s 

‘ride,’ wliile John and Duke hunted each side in stolid countenance showed neither astonishment 

turn. Here it was not so easy to be sure of nor disappointment. 

getting a shot with only one gun, and several ‘Come along, John; we’ll go home now,’ I 
pheasants broke away on the outside udthout said; and after we had walked back through the 

being fired at. A couple of hares crossed the ‘ ride ’ to the spot where the old man had hung 

‘ride’ in front of me; but, as I did not want to his game-bag on a broken branch of a dead tree, 

reduce my stock too much, I did not shoot at he shouldered his load once again, and without 

either of them. From a ditch overshadowed by a word more we turned our faces homeward, 

some holly-trees on one side of the covert Duke By the time we reached the end of the roadway 
flushed a woodcock, the only one we saw, and — dividing the marshes from the land it was already 

I missed it ! For an instant only I saw it as it beginning to grow dusk — the afternoons are short 

dashed off between a couple of trees, and it was in November — and before we reached home a cold 

a veritable snapshot that I had, but — I missed it. drizzle commenced to fall. During the night the 

From our position inside the covert we could not wind rose, shifted farther and farther towards 

possibly see where it went, and thus there was the west, a spell of rainy weather set in, and the 

no chance of marking it down for a second snipe disapj:) eared as suddenly as they had come. 


UNDER THE GREAT SHADOW. 

AH ADYENTUBE IN ABGENTINA. 

IGHT had come down on the ascertained, was a Levantine ; my informant 
pampas. Across the far-stretching giving his age as thirty or thereabouts. He was 
reach of wide-rolling prairie the said to speak Spanish, French, and Italian, 

liglits of La Vega glimmered faintly Whether , he had any knowledge of English I 

in the dim middle - distance. , I was unable to gather. But I learned that he was 

watched them resolving themselves a mark with the ‘pictures,’ and iffayed a good 

into sej)arate and individual points of luminosity hand at poker. 

with feelings that were curiously mixed, but in At this point my thoughts would persistently 
which joyful satisfaction certainly bore a consider- revert to one Gregorio Stefanetti, a Greco-Italian 

able part. , A long day in the saddle lent addi- who five years before had absconded from Nice 

tional charm to the prospect of a cosy corner and after embezzling eighteen thousand francs from 
a comfortable pipe. Probably, had I known how the leading banking-house in the municipality, 
near I was to come, before morning, to making in which he was emj)loyed. Stefanetti I knew 

my exit from La Yega in a sudden and invo- to be a clever dog, both sleek and sly. There 

luntary manner, I should have been less eager was some reason, too, why he might be tempted 

about my entrance. to take ‘a rise’ ,out of me. I had luiown 

At Bejano I had obtained unwelcome con- the man at Marseilles previous to his going to 

firmation of a piece of news, the first Avhisper Nice, and had warned certain peoj)le against 
of which had reached me at Los Santos. I him. 

was ‘drumming’ for one of the two great houses Stefanetti was a master of languages, had the 
which divided the wool and the hides of the soft, insinuating manner of most Levantines, and 
Argentine; and about midway on my ‘stretch,’ was well acquainted with commercial forms and 
which extended from the La Plata down almost business routine. He had been tracked to Eio ; 
to the Colorado, I heard that the agent of a but there all trace of him was lost. He would 
rival was in front of me. The news fairly be about thirty-two at the present time ; and as 
staggered me. It was a clean breach of the I called up his face from the dim crowd at the 

rules, and I found some difficulty in believing back of my memory, I seemed to recollect having 

it. It was probably the rough jest of some prac- seen a very similar set of features only a few 

tical joker, or perhaps the sorry attempt of some weeks before on the fruit-quay in the Boca, the 

impudent pirate. ' Italian water-side quarter of Buenos Ayres. It 

Plowever, what had been doubtful at Los had made no impression on me then ; but now, as 
Santos became certainty at Bejano. My ‘run’ I tried to find an answer to the riddle that was 
was being worked, and I had a pretty good notion puzzling me, the face in the Boca stood out clear 
that I could even put a name to the ‘scut’ who and distinct as the face of Gregorio Stefanetti. 
was working it. Between Los Santos and Bejano The closer I considered the matter, the more 
I did a lot of hard thinking. The man, I had convinced did I become that the Leiantine of 
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my informant was the Stefanetti of the hanldng- pushed on, covering the best bits of a bad road 
i house. as hard as a willing horse could drive ; and as 

I ! Scent, however, is proverbially capricious, and night was falling on the second day I rode into 

j I it was not till I reached Bejano that it began to La Vega. 

i' . lie. The farther he got from the iron road and As I turned my jaded beast into the straggling 

I ^ the overhead wire the less need for caution on street, the sound of noisy revelry struck loud 

i ; the jDart of the adventurer. The growers in the upon the ear. It came from the ‘ Fonda.’ I 

Bejano district, therefore, had been advised bj’- was pumped — worn-out with the long, hard, 

circular that Messer Emilio Gorentini, the repre- anxious ride ; and the blatant merriment seemed 

; I sentative of the house of B. & B. of New York, disaster. 

. i would attend at the ‘ Fonda los Angelos ’ on Passing to the back of the low mud-v^all which 

! (liere followed the , date), and would offer * the enclosed the premises, I rode into the yard and 

; i highest price for wool of any house in the made my way to the stables. The yard seemed 

I I market ; or consignments would be accepted for deserted. In the stables, however, there were at 

1 1 sale on commission. least a dozen horses. Evidently the ^ Fonda ’ had 

j i It was really a most straightforward and no lack of guests. 

I ; business-looking document. He had stij^ulated I had been riding hard for two days with 

^ ■ that deliver}’’ was to commence immediately, and the purpose of exposing a rascal ; but now, when 

I several loads had gone forward already. I guessed he might be within touch, I had a 

I I The shape which the matter assumed, then, Avas strong feeling that the odds Avere against me ; 
I; ^ this : Stefanetti, Avho had a face of brass under and prudence AA^hispered caution in taking the 

; 1 1 his smooth oliA’-e skin, had eAudently j)lanned a fence. 

I ii bold coup. The Avool-shijDping season Avas just There AA^as a light in the kitchen, and I moved 

I ij opening. Why not assume the role of agent for a, tOAA^ards it. I thought it more than likely that 

)!; commission house'? He had a good appearance, a I should there find pretty Manuelita, the eighteen- 

■ 1 1 pliant tongue, a pretty Avit ; AA^as familiar Avith year-old daughter of Barcelona Pete, aaLo ran the 

I : the routine ; and could start at the hour. If he establishment. I had brought her, a necklace — a 

; i could bag a feAv hundred bales there AA^as a fortune shoAA^y but inexpensiA^e affair — blue beads strung 

I ;! for him, besides the satisfaction he AA^ould feel on thin gold AAure. The girl Avould probably be 

: > , in scoring off me. I AA'as just setting out to do in the kitchen. I Avould go there and ascertain 

■ ' my ‘stretch.’ He Avould precede me by a feAv aaEo Avas in the scda. 

I j days, and get Avell on the road before I should Moving across the yard, I peeped in at the 

i: ; hear of him. In fact, he Avas just in time to put uncurtained AvindoAv. A lamp Avas burning against 

j i the thing through real smart and Avith the the AA-all, but the room AA^as empty. 

■ i minimum of risk. After passing Arrioba, beyond A burst of laughter came from the sala. The 

I I AAdiich the railAA^ay did not run, he might snap noise and racket there AA^as increasing. Out of 

!i his fingers at jnirsuit, or purchase ‘justice’ AAutli a babel of voices I could distinguish tones of 

Ij; a bribe. MoreoA^er, avooI Avould make an opening remonstrance. The AvindoAvs on that side Avere 

:i| for ‘pasteboard,’ and Stefanetti kneAv a feAv furnished Avith jalousies, and these Avere closed; 

Ij! tricks Avith the cards. Besides, the clever dog but from a hole high up in the AA^all streamed 

J; - might argue, Avith ships in the rwer and freight a narroAV j)encil of light. 

I'lj on the road, aa^ouM any agent AAdio kneAv his I left the kitchen AAdndoAV and looked about 

:i|; business be likely to AA^aste time peddling round for something that Avould enable me to reach the 

!| to XDick up information concerning the identity hole. Presently I stumbled OA^er a ladder. Half 

,J|| of Emilio Gorentini, AAdio had snatched a feAv the rungs Avere broken, and one side aaus longer 

ijjl crumbs from another man’s table? than the other. But there AA^as nothing else; so, 

j The rogue, I considered, could hardly calculate rearing it against the Avail, I climbed up. From 

I i on securing more than a feAv hundred bales at my iiosition on the ladder I could see oA^er about 

I most. Well, in any case, Gregorio, I did not doubt, half the room. 

III had made preparation to meet the contingency. Immediately opposite the knot-hole sat a 

'iji La Vega, Avhose lights Avere noAv beginning to SAA'arth}'-faced indiAudual AAdiom I recognised as 

T,; assume specific shape and distinct individuality, Don Felipe Eicardo, the steAA^ard of the largest 

,.;i! AA^as to be my last place of call. If I did not estancia in the district. His lips AA^ere Imd, his 

• ji happen on ‘Messer Gorentini’ at the ‘Fonda del features distorted. He AA^as staring stonily across 

, ji Sarmiento,’ Stefanetti, I reckoned, AA^ould haA^'e the table at some one eAudently sitting immediately 

ill Avon the game that he set out to iffay ; and AAdien beneath me. On the floor at his feet a number 

, I left Bejano, Avith a tAA^o and a half days’ journey of playing-cards lay scattered about. Barcelona 

still in front of me, the man had already been Pete, Avith the ace of spades in his hand, his 

j’|l gone from there a AA^eek. Would he be likely to lieaA’’}’’ jaAv Avorking ponderously, and his broad, 

loiter, Avith me on his track ? Hardly. Yet there fat fingers gesticulating ludicrously, AA^as hanging 

is eA^'er some odd fraction turning up unexpectedly oA’-er Eicardo’s shoulders, apparently endeaA^ouring 

to interfere Avith a man’s calculations ; so I to' ex]plain the situation. The man beloAV me AA^as 
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sitting too far back to be visible ; but half-a- 
clozen gauchos (na rives of tbe pamjDas) were 
drinking witli some girls at anotlier table, each 
with a murderous cucMllo in his waist-belt. The 
presence of the girls seemed to indicate some sort 
of ‘ function.’ Evidently there was to be a dance. 

I tried all I knew to get a look at the man 
below me, but do what I would I couldn’t 
manage it. I felt convinced, however, that the 
man was Stefanetti. Presently he began to speak, 
and I was sure of it. There were tones in his 
voice that I remembered ; but it was chiefly by 
a certain expletive that I fixed him. It was a 
favourite expression of Stefanetti’s. He was jmo- 
testing against an imputation of cheating. I 
liappened to know that Stefanetti had been 
caught using a ring ‘hold-out’ in the card-room 
of the Maritime Club at Marseilles, and was 
expelled in consequence. 

Without doubt he had been practising some 
trick upon Ricardo. But what could be inducing 
him to linger on when every day added to the 
risk of detection ? He must know that if run to 
earth he would lose his profit. Evidently he had 
found some attraction at La Yega strong enough 
to cover the extra risk. Perhaps, thought I, he 
finds the business of plucking the pigeons return 
him sufficient to jDay for the risk. Perhaps, 
again, at a place on the ‘outside edge,’ like La 
Yega, he thinks to brave detection and to defy 
arrest. 

At this juncture, my eye haj^pening to faR on 
the sullen-looking visages of the half-drunken 
gauchos, for an instant my heart stood still. 
Surely he was not waiting for me I At that 
moment Manuelita passed through the room on her 
way to the kitchen, and the man below started 
up, ran out, and caught hers by the waist. It was 
Gregorio Stefanetti. He seemed trying .to persuade 
the girl to something ; but she slijDped from his 
grasp, made a rush for the door, and darted from 
the room. 

Stefanetti came back laughing. ‘ She ’s wild 
as a hawk now, Pete,’ I heard him say ; ‘ but 
by-and-by she’ll come to my whistle.’ 

I had mounted a step higher, in my eagerness 
to catch sight of the man’s face. The rung was 
rotten, and now gave way beneath my Aveight, 
precipitating me to the ground. Picking myself 
up, I ran to the kitchen. Through the Avindow 
I saAv Manuelita. Her eyes looked as if she 
Avere crying. I tapped gently at the door and 
called her softly by name. 

‘Who’s there?’ she asked in a voice that 
betrayed trepidation. 

I made myself knoAvn, and the next minute I 
Avas in the room. 

‘ Oh sehor ! ’ gasped the girl, evidently surprised 
at my appearance. ‘I thought it was that jackal 
Emilio. He thinks I have gone to dress for the 
dance, and I Avas afraid he had foUoAA^ed me. I 
hate him — I do ! ’ 


‘ Garramho ! Manuelita, my girl,’ exclaimed I, 
‘AAdiat’s Avrong AAuth you? Who is Emilio, and 
Avhat is he doing here ? ’ Producing the little 
necklet, I threAV it in her lap. ‘A present from 
Buenos Ayres,’ I said. 

Eor a moment her eyes lit up AAuth joy. 

‘ Hoav kind of you ! ’ she exclaimed as she fastened 
the beads about her neck ; but the next instant 
she burst into tears. 

‘Tell me AAdiat is the matter,’ said I, dropping 
into a chair. ‘ Y^ho is this man you call 
Emilio ? ’ 

Briefly, her story AA^as this : 

Emilio had knoAvn her father many years ago, 
AAdien he kejDt a little Avine-shop in the old toAvn 
at Marseilles. She Avas a child then, and did 
not remember him. He had been staying in the 
house noAV for nearly a AA’-eek — she looked at me 
curiously as she said this — gambling every night 
Avith the ranclieros. The small men had soon been 
cleaned out ; but Ricardo, a man of Avealth and 
substance, had been Avinning doAAui to last night, 
AAffien his luck turned ; and to-night he had lost 
eA^erything. 

Emilio, I gathered, had been persecuting 
Manuelita Avith his attentions ever since he set 
foot in the place. There AA^as something, she said, 
betAveen her father and this man Emilio. He 
had asked for her hand in marriage, and Pete had 
promised it ; Emilio undertaking to x^ay Pete fifty 
liesos (ten pounds) on the day of the betrothal, and 
to spend tAA’enty for ‘the good of the house.’ 

‘ Emilio,’ said Manuelita, ‘ Avas returning to 
Buenos Ayres immediately.’ Her father had 
settled it AAuth the imclre^ and she AA’as ' to be 
married to-morroAA^ ‘But’ — and the fiery temper 
of the gloAAung South blazed fiercely in the 
passionate AA^ords — ‘he shall neA^er liaA^e me. No, 
senor, I hate him — I do ; and I ’ll kill myself' 
first.’ 

I thought it A^ery likely, from AAdiat I kneAA" of 
Stefanetti, that there had been some jirevious 
passages betAA^een him and Pete at the AAdne-shox> 
in Marseilles, and that this arrangement AA’as in- 
tended to settle the account. 

‘And the gauchos are here for the betrothal, 
then?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, senor — for the dance.’ 

So it AA^as not for me he had been AA^aiting after 
all. Probably he had not ex^iected me to reach 
La Yega till after he had gone. 

‘I don’t think there’ll be any necessity for 
you to kill yourself, Manuelita,’ I said. ‘I’ve a 
bone to jiick Avith this gentleman myself. . I’ll 
go off to the guard-house and bring up the 
XiatroL’ 

As I uttered the AA^ords I laid hold of the chair. 
An exclamation of pain escaxied me. Eor the 
first time I became aAA^are that my right hand 
had been badly s^irained by the fall from the 
ladder. At the same instant the door of the sala 
was oj^ened ; A'Oices and footstex)s AA^re heard in 
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tlie jDassage, coming towards tlie kitchen. I drew 
the bolt and stepped into the yard. 

My hand was burning like a furnace, the 
pain increasing every minute. A bucket half- 
full of water stood outside a door which led into 
a flagged entry. Plunging in my hand, I bathed 
it repeatedly in the cooling element, which 
relieved the pain, and then I followed the 
entiy, which I concluded would bring me into 
the street. At the end I j)^ssed through a 
swing-door, and discovered myself in a long 
narrow passage open to the sky. I followed it, 
turning sharply to the right, and suddenly I 
was in darkness. My fingers now grasped the 
handle of a door, which was opened from within, 
and the next moment I found myself in the 
sola of the ‘Fonda.’ 

‘Good-evening, Pete,’ said I, putting on a bold 
face and advancing towards him. ‘Any room 
for me ? What ’s the occasion ? ’ 

I thought the man looked chijDjDy. 

‘I didn’t ’spect to see you dovm here, senor,’ 
he stammered, stealing a glance at Stefanetti, 
‘for a couple of daj^s yet.’ 

‘I allow it,’ I said, coming farther into the 
room. ‘But introduce me.’ 

Pete turned half-round, and I then perceived 
Ricardo. He had his head on the table, and 
was apparently asleep. I kept my eyes on 
Stefanetti. 

‘My friend, Senor Emilio Corentini,’ snuffled 
Pete, following the direction of my eyes, ‘acting 
for’ 

‘That man’s name is Stefanetti,’ I broke in. 
I knew it must come, and wished it over. ‘I 
think you ought to know that, Pete. He’s 
wanted by the French police for forgery and 
embezzlement.’ 

I saw Pete turn livid under his olive skin. 

‘I challenge him to jDroduce his authority to 
use the name of the firm he travels under. He’s 
a fraud and a cheat. If he has won any man’s 
money in your house, Pete, I tell that man 
not to part ^Mth a single centesimo, Gregorio 
Stefanetti, the man who sits yonder, was turned 
out of the Cercle Maritime at Marseilles for 
sharping.’ 

Stefanetti rose. His restraint was unnatural. 
He overdid it, and that brought on the crisis. 

‘Senor,’ he said coldly, ‘you have insulted 
me in a public room. I demand satisfaction.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ said I, ‘and quickly, I 
wiU. ask Captain Gomez to wait upon you.’ 

‘8hcr^./’ he hissed between his teeth. ‘You 
vill go to the patrol, will you? I think not;’ 
and he whij)ped out his revolver. 

' The ball passed through my hair and buried 
itself in the wall. At the same instant my hands 
were seized from behind and pinioned to my 
sides. The pain this occasioned to my sprained 
limb was excruciating. I thought I should 
faint. I saw Pete pushing Stefanetti into his 


seat, and heard Manuelita whisper, ‘ It is to 
save your life, senor. But, por Dios ! your hand 
is bad.’ 

There was a loud singing in my ears, the 
room swam round, and I sank upon the floor. 
I didn’t lose my senses, however, though I kept 
my eyes closed. Angry words were passing 
between Pete and Stefanetti. 

Presently I distinguished the voice of !Manuelita. 
‘YTiy spoil the dance?’ she was saying. ‘Twist 
a lasso round him and lock him in the kitchen. 
Then when the gauchos depart, let them take the 
gringo with them, and turn him loose on the 
pampas.’ 

‘ Bravo, hravissimo ! ’ chuckled Stefanetti. ‘ A 
good idea. Why spoil the dance indeed ? Pass 
along that riata, Barcey. Here’s Manuelita wait- 
ing to lend a hand. — Ah ! ’ he continued, with a 
sudden change of fone, ‘so you’ve put on a 
new necklace — have you, mj^ beauty ? — in honour 
of the evening, I sujDpose ? ’ 

The girl made no reply, and presently I heard 
him say, ‘A green hide — eh? "Wliy, it’s strong 
enough to hold a bull. Rouse up, Barcey ; and 
when our friend leaves the ‘Fonda’ to-night, you 
can trust me to see that he doesn’t get into 
trouble again. Bring up the patrol, would he? 
How would that suit you, Pete ? ’ and he grinned. 

The men tied me up as tight as a mummy, 
Manuelita, fussing around under pretence of help- 
ing, managed to slacken the ‘turns’ a bit here 
and there, taking special care of my injured 
hand. But for this I should have doubted the 
girl’s honesty, her p^roposal had been made with 
such seeming insistence and so heartily did she 
appear to second the efforts of the men. 

When they had me fixed, four of the gauchos 
carried me into the kitchen ; and with a sinking 
heart I heard Llanuelita tell Stefanetti to lock 
the door and put the key in his jDocket. The 
girl hadn’t whispered a word in exp>lanation. 
Beyond the tAvo sentences she had spoken Avhen 
she seized hold of my arms I had nothing to 
trust to. 

I had been lying on the mud-floor for , perhajjs 
an hour, listening to the noise of the dancing ; ‘ 
Avondering if, after all, I Avas to be left to die 
on the x^anipas ; and thinking Avhat incompre- 
hensible creatures Avomen Avere, Avhen the AvindoAv 
Avas gently oj^ened and Manuelita bounded lightly 
into the room. Stooping over my prostrate form, 
she cut the cords and I AA^as free. 

‘Your horse is outside, senor,’ she said, draAAung 
the bolt of the door Avhich opened on the yard. 

‘ Bring up the patrol — quick ! But, for my sake, 
remember my father. Quick ! There is no time 
to lose. I cannot stay, or I .shall be missed.’ 
Then she Avas gone. 

I AA^as pretty stiff, you may guess, and my hand 
gave me some trouble ; but I AA^as under the 
Great ShadoAA^, and I managed to scramble into 
tlie saddle somehow. 
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‘ There ’s your iDiisoner, caintan^' said I, addressing 
Captain Gomez. ‘ Gregorio Stefanetti, alias Emilio 
Corentini, forger, swindler, cardsharper. Eive 
years ago, capitaUj certain people offered a reward 
for him : two thousand francs. It has never 
been withdravm. It will he paid at Buenos 
Ayres to-day on compliance with the formalities. 
But have a care, Captain Gomez. Your nian^s 
as crafty as a cat. He cheated the law once, 
remember. See that he doesAt cheat it again.^ 

I had been back in Buenos Ayres some Aveeks 
Avhen I Avas sent for by the chief. Captain 
Gomez Avas Avith liim. 


^ El cajntan has called to see me about that 
business of Stefanetths,’ said he, glancing uj) 
from an official-looking document Avhich he had 
been perusing. Hf youdl be good enough to 
certify these papers, I think Ave may pay him 
the reAvard. The man, it seems, has been shot 
Avhile attempting to escape.^ 

I looked at the captain, but that officer AA^as 
fiercely tAAurling the ends of his moustache, AAuth 
his eye fixed on the cornice of the ceiling. The 
chief AA^as filling up the order on Paris. 

It is competent to eveiy man to have an 
opinion, but it is not alAA-ays expedient to express 
it. I did not express mine. 


SUNDIA.LS ON OIJH OLD OHIJROHES. 

By Sakaii AYilson. 


UNDIALS haA’’e been called the AA'ay- 
farer’s time-tellers. Y^hilst the sun 
is shining this title holds good ; but 
after dusk they cannot ansAver to 
this representation. Their cjuaint- 
iiess and openness, hoAvever, giA^e a 
tone to their surroundings that is pleasant; and 
the mottoes AAdiich it has pleased diallists to j)ut 
upon them increase their interest. These sharp, 
pithy Avordings present much diversit}^ yet they 
are all linked together in being reminders of the 
SAAuft. jDassage of Time and the certain approach 
of Death. We may see them on many an ancient 
church, giAung their pathetic touch, bringing great 
matters home to our minds, and exhorting us to 
more excellence AAffiilst the day is ours. The 
gable of the south iDorch is frequently .chosen for 
their position, though it is not unusual to meet 
AAuth them on toAA^ers and buttresses. They are 
often, too, to be seen in churchyards raised on 
pedestals ; and in several instances the steps and 
bases of ancient churchyard crosses haA^e been 
surmounted AAutli them, as at Ecclesfield. Many 
are made of stone, some of AAmod, and others of 
a peculiar kind of cement a^DproA^ed for the 
purpose. They are of great antiquity, for though 
a large number of those that have been preserved 
for our gratification AA^ere placed in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Ave are not AAuth- 
out examples that haA^e been ripening in the 
sunshine for perhaps a thousand years, as at 
Escomb and Pittington. A great many of the 
mottoes on them are , in Latin, but not all ; and 
in Wales they are frequently set out in the Welsh 
language. 

In several instances the diallist has made a 
peculiar rebus out of the dial, by making it 
stand for ‘ die all.’ We may be sime that hundreds 
of rustics liaA^'e jDondered OAmr the felicity of this 
grim jest. ‘We must,’ says the AAmrding, and 
then there is the dial to make up the sentence — 
‘We must die all.’ Those AAdio could not read 


AAmuld be satisfied as to tlie correctness of the 
‘die all,’ and AA’ould take the rest from hearsay. 

Many a picturesque group, time upon time, has 
stood before them all, deciiDhering them, the smi 
shining oA^erhead, the grass AA-aAdng over the giuA^es 
around on either side of the churchyard path, the 
tombstones lending shadoAA^s, the masonry of the 
chimch standing out stone for stone in the bright 
light, the gilded vane keeping up AA'ayAA^ard motion. 
We get a feAV facts concerning them in the 
account-books of churcliAA^ardens, as at Cartmel, 
AAdiere, in 1630, an entry AA^as made AAdiich states : 
‘Paid Itm. for setting up the Sunne Dyell iijs. 
vjd.’ 

We may notice a ^ireference for some mottoes 
OA^'er others. ‘ Time flies ’ has been repeated in a. 
great many instances. ' Sometimes it is draAAm out 
a little longer, as in the Cartmel example men- 
tioned above, AAdiich has, in Latin, ‘Time flies by 
the shadoAA^’ A Bradfield sundial has, also in 
Latin, ‘Time flies as a shadoAA^’ This is Availed at 
Wycliffe, Staindrop, and Maxey into ‘ Man fieeth as 
a shadoAA^’ Life associated AAdth Time forms another 
AAudely distributed formula. ‘Life is as an hour,’ 
many of them affirm. One, dated 1643, at Asliurt, 
AAdth this inscription, adds, ‘Sir John Kivers made 
this.’ One on the toAver of old Chelsea Church, 
dated 1692, remarks, ‘ As the life is, so is its end.’ 
‘Watch and pray’ occurs frecj^uently too. A dial 
on the south- AA^est porch of St Peter’s, Tavistock, 
enlarges the admonition into a rhyming AA^arning.: 
‘Watch and pray. Time steals aAA^ay. Jno. Berry 
fecit 1757.’ On YarroAV Eirk, at the Avestern door, 
a stone dial has ‘ Watch and pray. Time is short. 
1640.’ Ormsby Church, Norfollc, has ‘Watch, for 
ye knoAV not the hour.’ Another on NeAAdyn 
Church says, ‘Ye knoAV not the hour,’ AAffiich as 
AA^e look in its face appears someAvdiat contradic- 
tory. One on Diptforth Church says, ‘As time 
and hours passeth aAA*ay, so doth the life of man 
decay. 1694.’ That on the church at Somersby, 
Tennyson’s birthplace, says briefly, ‘ Time passeth.’ 
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Northallerton Ghnrcli dial reminds ns, in Latin, 
to ‘Pray and Avork.’ 

Concentrated admonitions are also general. 
]\Ian 5 ^ say in Latin, Avarningly, ‘ They pass by, and 
are reckoned.’ One at Minster, in Kent, says, 
pro 2 )hetically, ‘ Our time ’s at hand.’ Hartlepool 
Church dial puts it : ‘ The last hour to many, jdos- 
sibly to you.’ Tavo DeA^onshire churches haA^e, in 
Latin, the reminder, ‘ Old age creeps on unaAA^ares.’ 
‘Noaa" is yesterday’s to-inorroAv’ is A\Htten on the 
dial on the porch of East Leake Church. A dial 
on the toAver at HaAA^orth Church, placed there in 
1810, says, ‘Remember thy latter end :’ a sad pre- 
monition to the gifted Bronte sisters, AAdio sj)ent 
their short Iwes in sight of it. But all are not 
so mournful. One on Darlington Church says, 
in Latin, ‘ Let the day he Avithout strife.’ One 
on the toAver of Hoole Church says, ‘ Without 
the sun I keep silence.’ Another on Hartington 
Church, in Derbyshire, remarks simply, ‘ So marches 
the God of Day ;’ Avhile one on St StejAhen’s, by 
Saltash, has, ‘The sun guides me, the shadow yoiV 
in Latin, ‘So passes the glory of the Avorld,’ or 
Awarded into ‘ The glory of the AA^orld passeth,’ may 
be met Avith in seA^eral counties. The motto on 
Leake Church dial is, ‘Tt glides and Avill glide 
aAA^ay,’ in Latin ; and that on the dial of Burnham 
Church repeats, also in Latin, ‘The years glide 
aAvay.’ Dodbrooke and Mickleton Churches liaA^e 
the same Latin mottoes on the dials : ‘The laAA^ of 
God is the light of day.’ Long Sutton dial says, 
consolingly, ‘ The sun shines for all ; ’ and that on 
the toAA^er of old Thundridge Church, Herts, says, 
loyally, ‘ Long live the king.’ The famous motto 
‘ Go about your business,’ occurs on a dial on a 
buttress of St James’s Church, Bury St Edmunds, 
as Avell as elseAvhere. Chirnside gives a motto 
someAvhat like it : ‘ Be diligent Avhile the light 
abides.’ On the porch at Eyam Church, about a 
hundred 3 ^ears after the great tribulation had 
subsided in Avhich the community suffered so 
severely from the plague, and the ilompessons 
displayed so much, heroism, some one took heart 
to place a neAv sundial inscribed in Latin, ‘Take 
to thyself a Avise mind. 1775.’ Sinnington Church 
has only two Avords on the dial : ‘ Morning — 
Evening ;’ and straightAvay they bring before us 
sunshine, bees and birds, alternating AAuth tAvilight, 
a tinkling bell, and rooks settling in the trees. 
One of the most incisive is at Market Deeping : 
‘ The day is thine. 1790.’ One placed on Graj)pen- 
hall Church in 1714 says, in Latin, ‘We are dust 
and shadoAv,’ intended doubtless as a sharp reminder 
to the beaux and belles of that hair-j)OAvdering 
and patch-Avearing day. 

That there is a reAUAM of interest in these 
accessories is shoAAui by the appearance of another 
edition of Mrs Gatty’s collection of interesting 
^particulars concerning them, gathered in many 
countries, including a large number in gardens ; 
also by the placing of neAv examples. In the 
south transept of York Minster, over the en- 


trance, one Avas placed in 1889, on Avhich is 
inscribed in Latin, ‘The shadoAV shoAvs the light.’ 
Another Avas placed on a buttress of Pocklington 
Church in 1820, Avhich says, ‘Who dares to say 
the sun speaks false ? ’ At Skelton, on the 
porch, the dial, of 1849, says simply, ‘Redeem ye 
time.’ 

Mention has been made of Welsh mottoes. An 
example at Holyhead says, in Welsh, ‘ Man’s life, 
though be jDrolonged it may, draAvs to a close by 
night, by da}^’ Another on Whitford Church, 
Elintshire, reads, ‘ Behold, 0 man, the day it fleeth 
Avithout tarrying.’ One has been observed in 
Erench at St Brelade’s, Jersey, Avhich being also 
translated runs, ‘ Man is like to vanity : his days 
are as a shadoAV that passeth aAvay.’ On the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, the dial says, ‘The 
shadoAv teaches. 170.0.’ An example on Kidder- 
minster Church speaks for them all : ‘ None but 
a villain Avill deface me.’ 


A STIEEUP-OUP SONG-. 

Fill high the stirrup-cup, my friends ; 

I pledge a toast to-night : 

To every man Avho dons the pink, 

And rides in foremost flight ; 

Who never charges at a gate 
lYlien crowds are gathering fast, 

But takes his fences like a man. 

And Avins the brush at last. 

Fill high the cup and drink to him 
"Who ’s honest, brave, and true ; 

Who always does to other folks 
As he Avould have them do j 

Who never cannons at a gap. 

Or rides for greed of place ; 

But spares his horse, and yet can win 
In every hunting-race. 

We ’ll drink to him who speaks his mind, 
Nor fears a braggart’s frown ; 

Who hits a foeman straight and fair. 

Yet strikes not Avhen he’s down; 

Who Avoman’s honour aye respects. 

And guards her soul from stain ; 

Who loves one only, and the world 
Would give that loA^e to gain. 

The first in love, the first in Avar, 

The first in hunting- field. 

Who proudly Avears on his left arm 
A bright, unsullied shield ; 

Who ever strives to do the right, 

And scorns the deed that ’s Avrong, 

To him I raise my glass to-night, 

And chant my stirrup -song. 


P. H. Ditchfield. 
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MEMOEIES OF MILLAIS. 

By W. W. Fenn. 


ETBOSPECT is the order of the 
day, conduced to not a little by 
the close of the century. The 
remember’ is familiar on the lips 
and from the pens of most of 
those who have turned middle life ; 
and being human, and long past the proverbial 
span, I too have readily fallen into the habit. 
This was stimulated into aggressive activity some 
months ago by the following lines at the end 
of an article read to me, on ‘An Old Academy 
Catalogue,’ which aiipeared in a London morning 
paper : 

‘ One turns with pleasure to a little sketch, 
“Overshot Mill,” near Matlock, No. 912, to read 
the name of the artist, W. W. Eenn. He is with 
us still, this painter and friend of painters, rich 
in memories of those early days when he had 
still his sight, and now familiar in those galleries 
where he has long ceased to exhibit, a link with 
the past that is slipping from us silently but 
ceaselessly.’ 

These kindly words set me thinking of the 
many dear artist-friends of my youth, and promi- 
nent amongst these came inemories of Millaisi 

My first vision of this frank, genial, if some- 
what abrupt and masterful lad, was long ago, 
right away in the early forties. Even then there 
was far more than promise about him : he had 
performed ! There was evidence on every hand 
of his genius and infinite power with the brush. 
You could not fail to be struck by it, any more 
than you could by his grand personality. He 
had been made a pet of by his fellow-students at 
the Eo 3 ^al Acadeni}^, up to the doors of which he 
used to bowl his hoop. My acquaintance with 
him, however, does not date quite so far back as 
that; it commenced about the time when he had 
carried off nearty, if not quite, all the j>rizes and 
medals in silver or gold offered for competition 
in the schools, and he was growing a handsome 
jmung man. 

The enthusiasm of Millais was unbounded, and 
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always ready to burst forth ; his laughter was 
like that of the Titans. He hurled himself into 
sports and pastimes as he hurled himself into 
art, going at them with the solid force of a loco- 
motive. He cared little whether he had a natural 
aj)titude for them or not ; his inspiration came 
on him as it came upon the old prophets, and 
do these things he looidd. He would go in for 
racquets and cricket, and swqie-and slog as if his' 
bat were King Arthur’s sword Excalibur, without 
regard to ‘form’ of any sort. Billiards, again — 
to say nothing of cup-and-ball, at which he 
became a marvellous adept — he would i^lunge into 
in the same s^iirit, although with more success, 
for his accurate eye and firm hand with the cue 
stood him in good stead from the first. 

Much later on Millais took ujd hunting with 
the like ardour, under the eegis of his friend 
John Leech. His seat, ^lerhaps, was not all that 
could be desired, as is suggested by Leech’s draw- 
ing of him leaping a brook, in illustration of 
R A. Benson’s poem, ‘Young Nimrod’s Court- 
shij)’ (in Once co TFeeh). He seemed to love fol- 
lowing the hounds with more than a passing 
fancy ; but he gave it up at the time of his 
marriage, alleging as his reason that wdiich John 
Leech advanced when he retired from the field : 
‘I began to see the faces of my wife and chil- 
dren from behind every hedge.’ Anyho’w, he 
turned into the enthusiastic shot and angler 
whom we all know, A\dio has painted moors and • 
salmon-rivers with more than sesthetic delight — 
the delight of the strong man who has quaffed 
the fresh air of the wilds, and finds it sweeter 
than roses or wine. 

The beginning of his deer-stalking days was 
ver}' characteristic, and is most humorousl}' de- 
scribed by himself in a letter wdiich he wTote 
to me from Scotland some forty ^-ears ago : 

‘I send you a line, albeit I am aching in all 
1113 ^ limbs from having crawded over ston 3 ^ im- 
pediments all 3 ^esterda 3 ’' in jiursuit of 3 ^e ^suspi- 
cious stag. You know^ the position of all-fours, 
Reserved.] Nov. 30, 1901. 
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wliicli fathers assume for tlie accommodatioiL of 
their hoys in the privacy of domestic life, and 
jmu can conceive how unsuited the hands and 
knees are to make comfortable progress over 
cutting slate and knobbly flint, and will under- 
stand how my legs are like unto the pear of 
over-ripeness. I had two shots, the first of which 
ought to have killed ; and I am likelj^ (in even 
the moments of coming trial) never thoroughly 
to forget the tail-between-legs dejection of that 
moment, when the animal, instead of biting the 
dust, kicked it up derisively into my face. . . . 
We toiled on again, and a second time viewed 
some deer. . . . Enough, I missed that too, and 
rode home on our pon)^, vdiich must, from my 
soured temper, have known it, too ! Leastways, I 
did. not miss him ! . . . Michael is an unsympa- 
thising creature under such circumstances, being 
quite convinced that a cockchafer’s shoulder ought 
to be hit flying at a thousand yards.; and there- 
fore, after the never-failing jfleasure of the table 
was exhausted, I retired to dreams of more 
stomach-perambulation up and down j)recij)ices of 
burning ploughshares, the demons of the forest 
laughing at my ineffectual efforts to hit the 
mastodon of the prairies at fifteen yards’ 
distance.’ 

Tobacco, too, of which he became, i)erhaps un- 
luckily, an enormous consumer, absorbed Millais’ 
attention conspicuously in quite early life ; and I 
remember perfectly well his characteristic answer 
to my question, ‘Do you smoke, Johnnie?’ He 
was always ‘Johnnie’ in those days., ‘Smoke?’ 
he said interrogatively, and with resentment. 
‘ Wh}^, of course I can smoke ; it makes me sick, 
but I can smoke.’ Thus, we see, he had set his 
mind on it, as being a proper human accomj)lish- 
ment, and therefore it must be his, whatever its 
effect upon himself might be 1 

Similarly, he was very fond of music, and I 
believe that he even tackled the flute, until his 
family brought j)ressure to bear on this tendency. 
All his people were musically inclined. His 
father was a pupil of the guitar maestro Giulio 
Eegondi, and a performer of skill ; his sister was 
a brilliant pianist, and, moreover — as I remember 
her — a fine, handsome girl, with her brother’s 
breeziness of manner. 

John Lester Wallack, the husband of that lady, 
was a great friend of mine, and his marriage was 
romantic. He saw Miss Millais in the street, fell 
in love with her then and there, tracked her home, 
noted the address, got an introduction, visited 
the house, and offered his hand and heart. After 
their marriage they went to America, where 
Lester Wallack, in conjunction with his father — 
the celebrated actor of the ‘Brigand’ and ‘Gentle 
Zitella ’ fame — started, and, as the phrase now 
goes, ran Wallack’s Theatre in Hew York; John 
Lester Wallack becoming' as amazing a favourite 
there as his father had been years before. The 
elder Wallack was one of the very handsomest 


men ever seen on the stage — or off it, for the 
matter of that ; and about the time I made the 
acquaintance of Millais he was playing at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street. A most admir- 
able likeness of him is to be seen in that early 
but skilful work of the young painter, ‘ Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru,’ Mr Wallack having sat 
to him for the figure of the famous Spaniard. 
Pimch had a skit on this early work, by-the-bye, 
which created a good deal of laughter ; he called 
it ‘Pizarro seizing the Inhstand of Peru, which 
naturally looked black under the circumstances.’ 
Many, too, were the sketches in water-colour and 
crayon, bold, vigorous, and dashing, which Johnnie 
]\Iillais made of most of the theatrical celebrities 
then engaged at Mr Maddox’s theatre in Oxford 
Street during his almost nightly visits to the 
house, both before and behind the scenes ; for, be 
sure, after his introduction by Mr Wallack, his 
brilliant ability with the brush carried him into 
everybody’s favour. He was not more than six- 
teen or seventeen at this time, and I am betraying 
no secret when I say that it was a matter of 
some importance that he should begin to turn 
his grand artistic powers to account. Highly 
valued, too, are many of these same sketches, still 
retained by the descendants of the great actor, 
notably those of ‘Don Csesar de Bazan,’ a char- 
' acter first introduced to the English public by 
Wallack at the Princess’s. 

Very Mvid to me are the memories of those 
days, ancient history though they be. Even as I 
think over them I can see my dear old young 
friend Johnnie Millais blustering and rattling 
into my father’s dining-room on one of our 
sketching-club evenings, where, assembled round 
a powerful lamp on the table, some half-dozen or 
so of the ‘H.B.’s,’ as we called ourselves, were 
grouped. Drawing-boards and sketching-blocks, 
with tumblers of water, colour-boxes, and so forth, 
cumbered the space in front, for we were going 
to illustrate a subject on the proverbial plan in 
such assemblies, in two hours, and the subject 
was often fantastically inscribed on a sheet of 
paper pinned up on the most conspicuous wall. 
■‘Hullo, you fellows! what’s the subject? You’ll 
have to lend me a block or something. I’ve got 
nothing with me but a I'^encil. — Eh I what’s the 
word? “Defence?” Yes, that’s a good ’un ; do 
for figures or landscape, just as you like 1 — How 
are jou, Woolner? — And Stent, too. Drawing a 
cathedral ? Going to build one ? Ah ! that ’s r. 
jolly good design, too. Capital! capital! You go on 
vdth that — work it out — first-rate elevation ! — And 
Pip, my boy, how’s old Pip to-night? — You are 
only just beginning, though — are you ? I ’m late 
of course, I know. Ah ! I see, Eoman senators, a 
trial — something of that kind ! Go on with that 
— that ’s all right ! J oily long forearm, though, 
that chap has got ! VTiat am I to do ? Let ’s 
see! Defence! defence! — How, where’s this 
block, old boy ? Time is getting on ! ’ 
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Thus rattling away as he went round the ferns and oaks were not the least part of our 

table, criticising, shaking hands, laughing, chaffing, day's fun ; and the journeys out and liome on 

expecting everybody to wait uj)on him, do his the top of the omnibus formed glorious ej)isodes 
bidding, and lend him everjThing he wanted in in these summer excursions, 
the way of materials (as all were proud to do). The Thames below bridge, Greenwich, and 

he would sit down, not ^settle' down, for he Greenwich Park and Hospital supplied endless 

chattered and joked the while he was drawing, excuses for these outings, and my only regret is 

his long legs shuffling and stretching out in all that I did not then know how interesting might 

directions under the table. lAHien time was called, have proved some of the details of the doings of 

no need to say whose was the best work ; that our young Titan, had I taken more accurate note 

goes without saying ! Many and many were of them. 

these pleasant evenings in the winter when we Many years after all this I have a very vivid 

met, in rotation, at each other’s houses or studios, memory of him in Glenfinlas, where he was 

the host of the evening retaining the sketches painting the famous portrait of Piuskin. I 

done under his roof. Alas ! myself and only one chanced to be staying at the Brig o’ Turk with 

other member of that merry crew are now my very old friend Mike Halliday, a strange, 

lingering superfluous on the stage.' But right odd-looking little fellow, but one of the very 

merry we were, beyond a doubt, albeit Millais best and truest -hearted gentlemen who . ever 

and Thomas Woolner the scul^^tor, long deceased, painted a bad picture ! He was a clerk in the 

are the only names worth remembering, as House of Lords, but an enthusiast in art ; and 

‘names' of the famous ‘H.B.' sketching-club. very soon after he and Millias first met at my 

By-the-bye, I should perhaps here add that it father’s house, he became one of Millais’ most 

was at one of the very earliest of these pleasant intimate friends. He is the Michael referred to 

gatherings that the impetuous youngster made in the deer-stalking letter quoted above, and 

his celebrated remark about smoking, already was the original of Leech’s ‘Tom Noddy.' 

quoted ; and that it was at quite one of the Well, he and I were on a sketching tour, and 

latest that the word ‘Defence' was the subject we came across Millais in the glen — a tall figure 

of the evening. Happily his illustration of it is laden with brushes and art paraphernalia. He led 

still accessible, as it is in the possession of Henry us to his tent j^itched amongst the boulders of 

Lucas, Esq. of Bramblehurst, East Grinstead. the torrent, and labelled in big charcoal letters 

Memories, too, I have of him when bright for a joke, ‘ Great Pre-Piaphaelite Emporium.' 

weather and long days lured some of our coterie Beneath its broad, open front stood the easel 

into the then rural and picturesque suburbs of bearing the most original portrait of our times. 

London. At North End, Hampstead, where my Ruskin at that period was busy writing his 
father and mother occupied rooms in a farmhouse Lectures m Architecture, Millais illustrating them 

during the summer of 1848, Millais was a constant with superb designs ; but he would stroll up the 

visitor. He would come do-wn ostensibly for a glen and take his stand for the painter as we know 

day’s sketching, generally failing to bring any him in the picture, grasping a shred of pine- 

materials of his ovTi. I had to supply these, of branch, all in the flash of the water and the wet 

course, and did so gladly, seeing the many bril- rocks. Mrs Ruskin, afterwards Lady Millais, would 

liant little relics he frequently left behind. As a escort the party and watch progress, protected 

sample we may take the sketch in water-colour from the sun and showers by one of the enor- 

of my dear dad standing in the garden, under mous mushroom hats in vogue at that date for 

which he printed with his brush the words country wear, which made her small, pretty figure 

‘Yarmer Venn;’ and a corresponding one, still look somewhat elf-like. Great was our wonder 

slighter; of my mother seated on a sofa. Slight and admiration as the work advanced, and we 

as they are, the character and likeness is simply were Millais' nulling fags, he frequently desiring 

admirable in both instances. Both sketches are pipes and tobacco and all sorts of things while 

still in my possesMon, and are here reproduced. at his labour, and the village being distant. 

I was a bit of a ‘dab' with a leaping-pole in As I watched I was chiefly struck with the 
those da^^s, and the broken ground on the slopes rapid certainty of his execution, a fact evident 
of the Heath offering splendid opportunities for in the clear freshness of the picture, and its 

the exhibition of this form of athleticism, you mirror -like impression on the beholder. In 

may be sure Master Johnnie spent not a little of those days he merely rendered all he saw like a 

the day in restless displays of hurtling leaps and camera, and left the theories to Piuskin, who was 

bounds with my pole. indeed a perfect fountain of precept. My own 

Richmond Park, again, frequently attracted him tendencies being towards Cox and Constable, the 

when he heard two or three H.B.'s were bent on • Professor gave my work rather a trampling 
a sketching expedition there, and many were the criticism. On one occasion for my benefit he 

beautiful bits of sylvan landscape his vigorous drew a bit of a mountain-side with trees and 

brush produced ; whilst the picnic luncheons we boulders, of which I had made a rough, 

sometimes indulged in amongst the rich, dense sloppy sketch. ‘ Observe,’ said he to me, ‘ this is 
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how Harding would render it, and this is liow 
Turner would do it. Mark liow conventional 
and mean is tlie one ; see how true and great 
is the other.^ I kept the slip of paper, of course, 
feeling much honoured hy its possession, though 
I took this fine opportunity of • holding my 
tongue. 

To hark hack for a moment to earlier days, I 
may say Millais painted a fine small portrait of 
my father in his early style, before the P.R.B. 
mania seized him ; and I only refer to it as it 
crosses my mind amongst these desultory memories 
because it is a striking example of the marvellous 
aptitude which he ever dis^Dlayed in catching a 
likeness. 

Yolunteering Millais never cpiite took to. Of 
course he joined the Artists’ Rifle CorjDS directly 
it was embodied, and I can see him in the ranks 
shoulder to shoulder with Leighton, Val Prinsej), 
J. B. Burgess, Stacy j\Iarks, Robert Edis, Antony 
Salvin, Y^. B. Richmond, Yicat Cole, Carl Haag, 
Horace Jones, Field Talfourd, and a score or two 
more of rising or risen painters, architects, en- 
gineers, actors, musicians, authors, journalists, &c. 
This was vdien we were beginning our prelimi- 
nary drills in plain clothes at the Hanover 
Square rooms and in Burlington Gardens, the site 
now occuiDied by the Royal Academy, and when the 
Vgoose-step,’ ‘balance-step without gaining ground,’ 
and other rudimentary motions were all the calls 
made upon our ‘understandings.’ These amused 
our hero somewhat, and there was a good deal of 
chuckling at the various mistakes and mishaps 

which befell the civilian soldiery ; but he tired 

of it soon, I suspect, and was at any rate very 
irregular in his attendances. Y^hen rifles were 
first served out, and our fine-looking sergeant- 

major of the Guards instructed us in the manual 
and platoon exercises, he displayed a flash of 

enthusiasm ; but it was not sustained. The 
handling of the weapon and examining it — the 
‘gas-jDipe,’ as we used to call it in the days of 
ramrods and before breechloaders were known — 
was all ver}^ well, and created a passing interest 
generally, in which Millais shared only to a 
partial extent. However this may be, I have no 
recollection of Millais in uniform ; in fact, I 
don’t think he ever did more than order one, 
even if he did that. The discipline, loose though 
it was in all conscience at that date, seemed to 
irk him ; it was not consonant with his painter’s 
disposition, and besides, it made too long-drawn 
demands upon his time, hard worker that he was, 
especially after his family increased as it was 
rapidly doing by 1860. No ; beyond a few visits 
to the camp at YTinbledon in the year his great 
friend Joe Jophng won the Queen’s Prize, and a 
few shots- at the targets at various ranges, soldier- 
ing did not suit him, and he very soon, I suspect, 
vanished from the ranks of the active volunteers. 
I have gone through several books of ‘carte-de- 
visite’ portraits of my friends of that period 


whicli I still possess, and where they figure both 
in Avar-paint and in mufti, and I can find no 
jhcture of Millais either in full dress or undress 
uniform, though I possess one of him in civilian’s 
dress. Albeit he had then been married some six 
or eiglit years, the air of Bohemia still environed 
him and clung to him, on some occasions, as his 
natural artistic breath of life. 

YTien the Arts Club, hoAvever, Avas instituted 
by some of the leading men in the Amlunteer 
corps, Leighton and Millais Avere both eager and 
AA^arra adherents, and constant frequenters of 
‘SAveet Seventeen,’ as Ave dubbed the dear old 
house in ,HanoA^er Square Avhere for upAvards of 
thirty years the Arts Club flourished amazingly, 
until freeholds or leaseholds or ‘someholds’ that 
I don’t understand loosened its hold and obliged 
it to remoA^e itself to DoA^er Street. Millais and 
Leighton both remained members until the days 
of their deaths, although j)erhaps neither of late 
years Avas a very constant Ausitor, except on 
special occasions. Notably one of these AA^as a 
dinner Avhich the club gave to Leighton on his 
accession to the |)^'®siclentship of the Royal 
Academ}’, Avhen Millais Avas in the chair. It 
AA^as only late in life that Millais deA^eloped 
into a good after-dinner speaker ; and although 
perhaj)s iieA^er becoming A^ery eloquent, he yet 
displayed a happy knack of saying the right 
thing in the right place in an agreeably colloquial 
manner. I recall vmdly the example he gave of 
this ability at that self-same banquet -to. his dear 
old friend and felloAV-artist. On that' occasion 
too it AA-as that he first publicly told the story of 
AAdiat Thackeray said to him on his return from 
Rome about the young English painter AAdiom the 
author of Vanity Fair had met there, and ‘aaJio 
Avill oblige you, Millais my boy, to look to your 
laurels.’ 

Another side to my memories of Millais must 
not be omitted, loth as I am to intrude my per- 
sonality into them. I am bound to speak of the 
deej), affectionate, and sympathetic regard he dis- 
played toAvards me, and of the great and practical 
exertion he made for my substantial benefit AAdien 
it became knoAAui amongst the troops of good 
friends of AAdiom I can boast of haAdng, and 
haAdng had, that I should no longer be able to 
earn my living as a painter. The movement that 
AA^as made on my behalf in the Royal Academy, 
and much of the success AAdiich attended my 
friends’ exertions in other and private directions, 
Avere largely due to Millais and Halliday ; and 
AAdien I began to try in some sort to compensate 
myself by my OAAm exertions for the depriA^ations 
AAdiich my infirmity inflicted on me, no one 
encouraged me more than my sympathetic old 
friend, John EA^erett Millais. I may be permitted, 
therefore, I hope, to Avind uii these recollections 
of the domestic and social side of his life Avitli 
the folloAAung letter. It refers to the collection in 
book form of some of my contributions to A^arious 
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magazines and journals of tlie day in the volumes 
I entitled Blind Man^s Holiday: 

‘2 Palace Gate, Kensington, 
‘ Jan . 1 , 1879. 

‘ Dear Eenn, — I have very nearly read through 
both books with such 'real loleasure that I Avill 
not delay congratulating you heartily on your 
success. I have ^ already spoken highly of the 
volumes, and hope to obtain many readers. I 
cannot but think some of the stories might be 
very well dramatised : “ The Secret of the Stair,” 
“Deed for Deed,” and another. 


‘The artist part of the book is valuable, as 
being the best expression of our delights, and 
sorrows, I have seen written. 

‘I am not, j)erhaps, competent to speak of the 
literary qualities ; but the English appears to me 
to be terse, unaffected, and vivid. I am sure you 
will want no encouragement to continue at such 
pleasant and remunerative work as it will be, if 
not so already. 

‘With best regards to your wife, believe me 
your old sincere friend, 

J. E. Millais.^ 


A YAAL RIYER A D Y E R T IJ R E. 


PART II. 


HEhT I thought of the scurvy trick 
my mate had ]Dlayed me after the 
decent way in which I had treated 
him, I was seized with a sudden 
rage ; and I verily believe that if 
I could have laid hands on the 
old fellow at that moment I would have throttled 
him. I ^vas too dazed at the sudden discovery of 
my loss to be able, at the moment, to form any 
definite jffan of action ; but, as there was still 
time to catch the post-cart, I hurried towards the 
road, partly running, partly walking, urged on by 
a faint hope that Johnstone might turn iq) after 
all. . • 

On the way I met Piet, the Kaffir boy who 
brought us the morning’s milk ; and, not knowing 
when I might return, I arranged with him to 
look after the tent and things for a few days, 
giving him half -a- crown, and five 

shillings more if everything was all right when 
I came back. 

I had got over the ground so cpiickly that 
when I reached the road there was still ten 
minutes to spare before the jiost-cart was due. 
I found that the exercise had been of seiwice to 
me, and that I could now think out the situation 
clearly and decide upon what was best to be 
done. 

I felt I might dismiss from my mind at once, 
as not worth consideration, for several reasons, the 
probability of any one having -entered the tent at 
night and abstracted the diamonds. UndoubtedL^ 
the first thing to be done was to get on my 
partner’s track as soon as possible. Now, two 
miles farther on, in the direction of Kimberley, 
there was situated at a bend of the river a 
hotel much frequented as a health resort by 
Visitors from that to^vn ; and it occurred to me . 
that b}^ hiring a horse from there I should save 
a lot of time. I could then ride into Barkly, 
and if unsuccessful in finding any trace of John- 
stone having been there that morning, I would 
return along the Kimberley road and see if I 
might be able to get on his track in that direction. 


A cloud of dust in the distance now heralded 
the approach of the jDOst-cart, and as soon as it 
was near enough to enable me to distinguish the 
passengers I eagerly looked -to see if. I could 
recognise the form of Johnstone amongst them, 
but could discern no one at all resembling him. 
I was glad to notice, however, that there was one 
vacant seat ; and on my giving the driver a sign 
he inilled up. Swinging myself up into the spare 
seat, we were bowling along in a few seconds at 
the rate of eight miles an liour, and I had the 
satisfaction of feeling that I was now fairly on 
the search for the missing treasure. 

Fifteen minutes brought us to the hotel ; and, 
after tipping the driver for the lift, I got down 
and proceeded to look for the landlord. Passing 
the bar on my way, it struck me that if friend 
Johnstone had taken the road to Kimberley he 
would hardly have missed this chance of a drink, 
especially as the' next canteen was seven miles 
distant. Inquiries put to the barman elicited the 
fact that a man answering Johnstone’s descrij^tion 
had been there that morning, had had several 
drinks, and had left about an hour before, after 
asking the distance to Kimberley. 

This was good news indeed, if the man were 
really Johnstone. Hurrying out, I settled with 
the landlord for the hire of a Cape cart and 
driver, explaining to him the object for which I 
wanted it. I elected to drive instead of riding, 
as by doing so I could at any time send back 
the cart in charge of the driver, and thus leave 
my own movements unfettered. 

Too impatient to wait for the cart to come to 
the door of the hotel, I went round to the 
stables, Avhere the judicious application of a little 
palm-oil hastened matters wonderfully, and I was 
shortly again on the track of my absconding 
partner. Nothing appeared in sight until we had 
gone a couple of miles, when I observed a wagon 
some distance ahead, drawn u]d to one side of the 
road. As we came nearer I saw the body of a 
man stretched on the ground, face upwards, and 
a Kaffir leaning over him. Driving over to the 
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fcpofc, I recognised the bod}^ to be that of my 
partner, although .the features -were fearfully 
contorted. 

A sliort examination showed me that he was 
quite dead, the chest being completely crushed 
in. Although Johnstone had treated me badly, I 
could not help feeling sorry for the fate which 
had befallen him. According to the Kaffir’s stor^^, 
as translated to me by my driver, it apjoeared 
that Johnstone had got a lift on this wagon ; and 
that, shortly after getting up, his hat had blown 
off, and in jumping down to recover it while the 
wagon was still in motion, his foot slipj^ed and 
he fell underneath the, front-wheel, both wheels 
thus passing over his body. 

My first idea was to carry the body in the 
cart to Kimberley, and I stooj^ed down to take 
from the jDockets any money or valuables there 
might be, as well as the p)3,rcel of diamonds 
which I felt sure Johnstone, must have had 
about him. I found in his breast-pocket a 
pocket-book containing notes, and in his trousers- 
pocket some loose money ; but the diamonds 
were not on the body. 

This was a new complication, appearing just 
as I thought my troubles were over. It then 
occurred to me that j)erhax3s the bag of diamonds 
had droi^ped out of Johnstone’s p>ocket when he 
fell off the wagon. I immediately looked on the 
ground all about the scene of the accident, but 
to no p)^^i'pose. It was evident that either my 
partner had buried the diamonds — in which case 
I might give up all hope of ever getting them — 
or that the Kaffir had them in his x^ossession ; 
therefore I then and there decided not to let 
that individual out of my sight for a moment 
until I had satisfied myself fully on this x^oint. 

After considering a moment or two, I concluded 
the simxdest x^an would be to make the Kaffir 
drunk, and then thoroughly search both him and 
his wagon. There would be no difficulty about 
doing this, as the man was a Koranna, which is 
equivalent to saying that Jie got drunk whenever 
he had the* chance. There was a canteen and 
store at the outspanning - xdace a short 

distance ahead, where I knew the Kaffir would 
outspan for the rest of the day, .inspanning 
again at dark, so as to 'get into Kimberley in the 
early morning. I got my driver to exxdain to 
the Kaffir that, as his wagon had been the cause 
of the white man’s death, he must take the corpse 
to the police-station at Kimberley, and that I 
would go along with him. We then lifted the 
body between us on to the wagon. 

On arriving at the outspanning-x^lace I gave 
some money to my driver and sent him over to 
the canteen for two bottles of ‘Cax^e smoke.’ I 
didn’t know how much of the stuff would knock 
a Kaffir over, but I thought that this quantity 
ought to be more than sufficient for the purpose. 
I also told him to bring me a cotton blanl^iet 
from the store to throw over the coiq^se. 


When the driver returned with the things I 
sent him back with the cart and horses to the 
hotel, as I had no further need for them. On 
my showing a ^bottle of the brandy to the Kaffir, 
and telling him, ‘You x^lenty drunk to-night,’ an 
unholy grin oversx^read his little, wizened face, 
and he wanted to commence at once ; but this I 
Avould not have, not wishing him to begin drink- 
ing too early in the day, as the time I wanted 
him in a stux^efied condition was late in the 
evening, vdien all the other wagons had trekked 
and I had the x^ffice to myself. 

By eight o’clock that night the other wagons 
had all gone, and the Koranna was sleeping off 
the effects of the drink. I could now leave him 
Avith safety ; and I must say I Avas not sorry, as 
I had not broken my fast since breakfast, and 
Avas literally starAung, not having thought of 
'bringing food Avith me in the cart. Going OAnr 
to the canteen, I satisfied my hunger Avith some 
biscuits and cheese, and borroAving a lantern 
from the x^i’op^ietor, at once commenced ox^era- 
tions. First of all I thoroughly searched the 
corpse, Avhich Avas, of course, by this time quite 
stiff. This Avas a gruesome task ; but I Avent 
through Avith it, and satisfied myself that there 
Avere no diamonds concealed about the body or 
clothes. I next turned my attention to the 
Koranna ; but a careful search failed to discover 
any on him either. Finally, I thoroughly over- 
hauled the front-box, the tAvo side-boxes, and the 
body of the Avagon, but Avithout success. It Avas 
clear that my x^^^^’tner must liaA^e buried the 
diamonds, and I might Avhistle for any chance 'I 
had of ever recovering them. 

When^ I fully realised that my little fortune Avas 
gone I quite lost my teinx^er, and turning toAvards 
the corpse, shook my fist at it in a x^assion of 
imx^otent anger. A of depression suc- 

ceeded, my sx^irit being crushed for the time by 
the suddenness of the bloAv Avhich had fallen on 
me. The rest of the night I could only recall 
for a long time as a horrible nightmare, in Avhich 
I saAV again the grinning coiqDse on the Avagon,. 
and myself rousing Avith difficulty the Koranna. 
from his drunken sleex?, and ’ getting him to- 
insxDaii the' oxen to toil again along the road on 
that dreary night-trek. 

We reached Kimberley in the small hours of 
the morning, and during the course of the day I 
comx3lied Avith the formalities and had Johnstone’s-, 
remains interred in the local cemetery. When 
eA^erything AA^as finished I AAnnt to a hotel,, 
ordered a room, and got into bed, comxffetely 
Avorn out AAuth fatigue and disax:)X3 ointment. 

I aAAnke the next morning much refreshed 
after my long sleex^. On going out I found it a 
tyxncal South 'African morning : everything aa^s 
bathed in sunshine, the clear air giving you the 
sense of buoyanc}^ and exhilaration ahvays ex- 
perienced on the tablelands of the Cax^e during, 
the AAunter months. 
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After a good breakfast I began to feel more 
reconciled to the situation, and tliouglit I would 
like first of all to see bow I stood financially 
after my three months at the river diggings ; 
so, going into the smoking-room, I counted the 
money in my jDurse, which would iDi-acticaily 
represent my net receipts for this period, as I 
had only taken down with me a couple of 
pounds. I found I had twenty-six jDounds odd 
of my own. I then took out Johnstone’s pocket- 
book, which contained twenty-two pounds in 
notes and gold, after the expenses of the inter- 
ment had been paid out of it. I had not the 
slightest hesitation in apj)ro 23 riating this money, 
as a slight set-oft' to the diamonds of which my 
worthy partner had robbed me. I doubted, indeed, 
if he had any relatives living to claim the money, 
as he had told me he had never married, and 
had always led a ‘lone Jack’ sort of existence. 

I had thus made forty-six pounds by my three 
months’^ absence at the river. ‘ It might well have 
been worse,’ I said to mj'^self. 

Now that the pocket-book was empty I noticed 
something hard and flat in a side-compartment. 
This proved to be a thin, flat stone about the 
size of a five-shilling piece, but of an oval form, 
and having on one side some characters traced 
with the point of a penknife or some 2)ointed 
instrument. The scratches still showed white, 
proving they had only been recently made ; and, 
looking at the stone, I wondered to myself if in 
these marks lay the key to the j^osition of the 
hidden diamonds. Strange to say, it had never 
occurred to me imtil that moment that John- 
stone, if he, had buried the diamonds, might have 
made a memorandum showing the bearings of the 
spot ; but now, on considering the matter, I saw 
that if that S2)ot were on the open veldt he 
could not have found it again unless he had 
done so. The veldt all about the neighbourhood 
of our camj) was one monotonous expanse of 
level ground,, dotted over with mimosa-bushes and 
ant-heaps, each as like to the otlier as two j)eas. 
If, after he had parted from me ostensibly to go 
to Barkly, he had doubled back to the rh^er, he 
might, of course, have selected a place at the foot 
of some tree of 2)eculiar a2)j)earance ; but even 
then he would probabl}^ have taken a note of the 
bearings of the sjDot, in the fear that, after the 
spree which he probably promised himself, his 
recollection of the matter might not be too clear. 

The marks on the stone, though it is some- 
what difficult to describe them, were simple 
enough in a2)2oearance. They consisted of tAvo 
2)arallel lines about a quarter of an inch apart 
and running across the middle of the stone in the 
direction of its length ; nearly equi-distant from 
both ends of the stone and betAveen the parallel 
lines a small dot AA^as scratched ; and from this 
stretched a roAV of three dots in a line AAnth each 
other and nearly at right angles to the double 
line. At the extreme end of the roAV of dots 


Avas a small x, and nearly ojDposite, but on the 
other side of the parallel lines, Avas a larger X. 

I had been disaj)pointed too often to be very 
sanguine about this being the key to the y)Osition 
of the buried diamonds, or of my being able to 
soNe the j)uzzle eA'en if it Avere ; but, considering 
the amount at stake, I thought the chance Avorth 
trying. Eej^lacing the stone in the pocket-book, 
I resoh^ed to dismiss the matter from my mind 
for the present, but to start that day for the 
camping-place at the river, and there, on the 
spot, and free from interruption, spend a feAV 
days in trying to AA^ork out a solution to the 
riddle. 

The Barkly post-cart, I kneAV, started early in 
the afternoon ; and, thinking it best to make sure 
of a seat, I directed my ste2:)s tOAvards the booking- 
office. On my Avay I called in at the butcher’s 
and baker’s, and laid in a small siq:)2)ly of fresh 
meat and bread. In addition, I bought a feAv 
odds and ends at a neighbouring store, includ- 
ing a garden-scooj), Avhich I thought Avoiild be 
handier than a spade, and just as efficient for my 
purpose, as the parcel of diamonds, if buried at 
all, should be close to the surface of the ground, 
Johnstone having taken Avith him no imjfiement 
AAdiateA^er. I also added a bottle of Avhisky, as I 
saAv no reason Avhy I should not make myself com- 
fortable for the feAV days I intended to remain at 
the river, AAdiether successful or not in my search. 

Bor conA^enience of carriage, I had the various 
articles tied up in an emjDty coffee-bag, and saAV 
that a boy Avas sent off at once AAuth them to the 
coach-office. 

After booking my seat I j^aid a Ausit to the 
bank and increased the small balance to my 
credit by the addition of the money I had brought 
iq) Avith me from the riA^er, less a coiqfie of 
XDOunds, AAdiich I retained for contingencies. 

The j)ost-cart started at 2 P.H., and about 
tAA^o and a half hours afterwards it dropped me 
at the nearest the camp. Shouldering the 

bag, I tramped across the intervening space 
to the rh^er, Avondering if I should still see the 
tent up, and if Piet had continued at his post 
during my absence. lioAvever, Avhen I got to the 
edge of the bank and looked across, I saAv Piet 
and other tAvo Kaffirs squatting round a fire, and 
the tent standing in its old place. , On entering 
the tent I Avas someAvhat surprised to find that 
everything Avas apparently untouched ; even my 
old Avorking clothes, that I had taken oft“ before 
leaAung, Ay ere still lying Avdiere I had thrown 
them. Yery much ]3l^^sed, I called OA'cr Piet 
and gave him a shilling more than I had. pro- 
mised, telling him that I had come back to stop 
for a feAV days, and that if he liked to remain 
to do the cooking and look after the canij) I 
AA^ould give him a half-soA^ereign. This he at 
once agreed to, much to my satisfaction, as the 
arrangement left me free to deA’ote all my time 
to the Avork in hand. 
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I broiled a piece of the meat for dinner, and 
A\dien I had finished, made Piet happy by giving 
him a piece to coolc for himself. Going into the 
tent, I sat down, lit my |)ipe, and, with a small 
pannikin of grog at my elbow, ]Drepared to 
make an attemj^t at deci2Dhering Johnstone’s 
hierogl}^Dhics. 

I soon saw that my only chance of success 
was to bring method to bear on the investiga- 
tion of the marks. First, then, I asked myself, 
what were the parallel lines intended to re2:)resent ? 
The crosses and dots might have more than one 
meaning ; but the lines, I thought, were meant 
to give a representation of a jDarticular object. 
If I could but guess this correctly it would put 
me far on the way to solving the rest of the 
puzyJe. 

After considering for some time, I could only 
think of two objects to which the lines bore 
any j^ossible resemblance : a river and a road. 
Dealing with the theory of the river first, the 
small dot between the lines might then mean an 
island, the large X on one side of the river a 
landmark of some sort, and the small x on the 
other side might indicate the actual hiding-jfiace. 
I knew, from having rowed the distance, that 
there was no island between the site of our old 
camj) and that of our 2)resent one, and Piet had 
told me that there was no island below us. 
About half a mile lower down there was a small 
sandbank in the river, which might well be what 
Johnstone had intended the dot to stand for, 
and I 2^1’oposed to i^ay a visit next, day to this 
spot and S2Dend the time in thoroughly examining 
the surroundings. 

The next morning after breakfast I told Piet 
not to ex 23 ect me back until the evening ; and, 
23 utting a few biscuits in my 2^oiil^Gt, I started 
oil to ascertain the correctness or otherwise of 
the theories I had formed. T\Tien I got 02)2>osite 
the sandbank, I carefidly scrutinised the 02)2^osite 
side of the river, but could see only the usual 
fringe of weeping-willows and cotton-plants along 
the edge of the water. There was nothing 2)ar- 
ticular to catch the eye in any of the trees or 
on the face of the bank — nothing that showed 
U 23 at all as a landmark. I then S 23 ent several 
hours in carefully examining the ground in the 
neighbourhood for any sign of the surface having 
been lately disturbed, but without success. I 
could not discover even the trace of any 256r- 
son having descended the bank to the river 
within a mile or so of the S2oot on either side ; 
and as the soil was light and friable, any such 
traces would have been at once a 2325 arent. 

Assuming that I had been altogether out in 
my theory of the 2^i*eceding evening, I returned 
to the tent somewhat disheartened. There now 
remained to be tested the theory that the parallel 
lines represented a road. If a road, it must be 
the main road to Kimberley, as there was no 
other anywhere near. In this case the large X 


would probably re2)resent oar cam2), and the 
small X on the other side of the road the spot 
where the diamonds were buried ; but, try as 
I might, I could not ex23lain to myself the 
meaning of the dot between the 2^arallel lines, 
if the latter were meant to re23resent a road. I 
left over the examination of the road until the 
next morning, but determined to be U23 at day- 
break and try to have the search over in the 
forenoon, so as to enable me to return to Kim- 
berle}^ by the post-cart. For, to tell the truth, 
I had not much faith in the road theory, and 
was beginning to tire of this will-o’-the-vdsp 
chase. 

On the su23position that the large X re23resented 
the cam2), standing with 1113^ back to the latter 
and facing the road, the dot between the 2^arallel 
lines lay a little to the right of the cam2). I 
therefore directed my course the next morning to 
a oil I’oad exactly o232^osite the tent, 

and when I reached it, turned to the right, 
in the direction of Barkl}^ I had walked along 
in the red sand of the road for about a mile, 
when I saw something ahead which C2uickened 
my 23ulse and gave me a ho23e that at last I 
was on the right track. This was a large 
boulder of ironstone cro 232 ^ing the middle 

of the road, its to 23 burned a shiny 25itch-black 
by the action of the sun and weather. One 
often meets with these boulders on u2)-country 
roads in South Africa, and I wondered now that 
I had not thought of it as a natural explanation 
of' the dot between the lines. 

I had still the 2^^izzle of the three dots to work 
out. My first idea had been that they re23resented 
measurements of sonie sort ; but on looking at 
the stone I saw that the dots were placed about a 
quarter of an inch to the right of the dot between 
the 25arallel lines. As the sketch was not drawn 
to scale, this distance might mean anything from 
a yard to a mile ; but it was evident the dots 
could not mean measurements of any sort, as 
there was no marked on the stone from 

which to commence the count. I thought, there- 
fore, that these marks must stand for three 
objects to be seen on the veldt, either fixed or 
23laced there by Johnstone. Of fixed objects there 
were only two to be seen : mimosa-bushes and 
ant-hea23s. The latter in this part of the country 
reach the height of from two and a half to three 
feet, but farther north are to be found of much 
greater height. I considered it more likely that 
Johnstone had chosen fixed objects as indicators, 
and I elected to commence with the ant-hea23S as 
being more in accordance with the character of the 
marks. If I could find within half a mile or so 
to the right of the boulder three ant-hea23S in a 
line with each other, and nearl}^ at right angles 
to the road, I might reasonably conclude that I 
should find the diamonds buried close to the 
farthest of the three. 

Commencing at the boulder, I walked -along 
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the road towards Barkly ; but although the veldt 
was dotted over with ant-heaps and I passed 
several close to the road, I could see none in 
the required position. I had covered more than 
a quarter of a mile, and was beginning to feel a 
little anxious, when I came ojDjDosite an ant-heap 
about ten yards from the road, having two others 
behind it, almost in a line. I now began to 
breathe again ; and going over to the far side of 
the third heap, I commenced to scoop away the 
sand to the dej^th of five or six inches. In a 
few seconds the point of the scoop struck some- 
thing soft, which proved to be the neck of the 
canvas bag. On opening it I found the diamonds 
apparently untouched, the large one on the top and 
the others beneath, just as when I had -put them 
aAvay on the last evening we had spent in camp. 
Fastening up the bag, I slijDped it into my pocket 
and made for camp again, highl}" delighted at 
my success. 

In burying the diamonds, Johnstone no doubt 
followed the wisest course, as it was scarcely 
possible he could have got clear away with the 
stones. To attempt to sell such a fine parcel of 
river-stones at Kimberley would have been to 
invite public attention to himself, and it would 
have been difficult to leave that town for the 
coast without being observed, as at that time 
the railway had only reached Beaufort West, four 
hundred miles distant from the diamond-fields. 
This necessitated a tedious journey by coach or 
the still slower mule- wagon ; and these convey- 
ances having stated times of departure, and tra- 
velling by regular routes, the i^assengers by them 
could be watched with comparative ease. By 


SOME FIRST 

HEN two men of wide fame and 
perhaps of very diverse views meet 
for the first time, we feel that the 
occasion is one of dramatic interest. 
Hence arises a sense of disax^point- 
ment in certain instances Avhen 
the long-exx)ected event takes x^lace under more 
or less commonxDlace conditions. Often, indeed, 
the emotion aroused in anticij^ation has been so 
strong that when the actual moment has arrived 
S23eech is oA^eiqoowered, and the grasj) of a hand or 
the look of an eye are felt to be more expressive 
than mere words. 

‘ And I,^ says Mr H. M. Stanley in the account 
of his meeting with Dr Livingstone at Ujiji — 
‘ what would I not have given for a bit of 
friendly wilderness where, unseen, I might vent 
my joy in some mad freak, such . as idiotically 
biting mj hand, turning a somersault, or slashing 
at trees, in order to allay those exciting feelings 
that were well-nigh uncontrollable ^ Yet when 
the moment for the interview arrived, he could 


putting the diamonds in a place of safety until 
the affair of the robbery had blown over, John- 
stone made sure of them sooner or later ; but I 
have always thought that after burying the 
stones he had intended going on to Barkly as 
arranged, meeting me on the post-cart, and 
p>rofessing entire ignorance of the disapx)earance 
of the bag. In fact, he might have turned the 
tables by accusing me of the theft. The hotel 
being within easy distance, he probably went 
there to have a drink, took more liquor than he 
intended, and as it was then too late to carry 
out his original intention of going to Barkly, got 
up on the first wagon that passed on the way for 
Kimberley. 

I greatly astonished Piet on my return to camp 
by telling him I was going away at once, and 
that I would make him a xiresent of the tent and 
all the other sundries lying about. In fact, I 
had to repeat it twice before I could get him to 
believe what I said. Very likely he thought the 
white man had gone mad, but I felt • it was an 
occasion on which I could afford to be generous. 

I could have sold the diamonds in Kimberley, 
but thought I might dispose of them to better 
advantage in London. Besides, a fit of home- 
sickness had come over me, so I took the first 
coach for the south, cn route for home. 

I had several offers for the large stone, subse- 
quently disposing of it for twelve hundred and 
fifty xiounds, and I realised over five thousand 
five hundred pounds by the sale of the remainder 
of the diamonds, less one nice stone which I got 
cut and set in a ring as a memento of my luck 
at the Yaal Eiver Diggings. 


I R T E R Y I E W S. 

only walk deliberately uj) to the white man 
with the gray beard, in front of the semicircle 
of Arabs, take off his hat, and say, ^Dr Living- 
stone, I x^resimie ? ^ Then they grasped hands, and 
Mr Stanley’s emotion broke forth in the words, 
‘ I thank God, Doctor, I have been x>ermitted to 
see you ; ’ to which Livingstone re^Dlied, ‘ I feel 
thankful that I am here to welcome you.’ As 
the natural feeling of constraint disaj)X)eared, 
Stanley, drank the health of the Doctor in 
‘ Sillery ’ chamx)agne out of a silver goblet. ‘ I 
brought this bottle,’ said he, ‘on xJi-ii'pose for this 
event, which I hoped would come to pass, though 
often it seemed useless to expect it.’ 

An equally thrilling meeting, in a very different 
climate, amid the solitude and snows of the 
North, was that of i\Ir Jackson and Dr Nansen. 
‘ How my heart beat,’ says the latter — as the 
shout from a human A^oice, the first for so many 
months, reached his ears — ‘and the blood rushed 
to my brain as I ran uj) on to a hummock and 
hallooed Avith all the strength of my lungs ! ’ 
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Readers of Farthest North ■\vill remember Iioav be 
beard yefc aiiotber sboiit, and saw a dark form 
moving among tbe luimmocksj wbicb turned out 
to be a dog ; but farther off came on another . 
figure — that of a man. A curious sight must 
these two have presented as they grasped hands 
with a hearty ‘ How do you do % ' and the ‘ I ^m 
immensely glad to see you/ which fell from 
Jacksoids lips. Beneath their feet was the rugged, 
packed drift-ice, and above them the roof of mist. 
Dr Nansen remarks on the contrast presented by 
his dirty and unkempt apjDearance and the English 
check-suit, high rubber water-boots, and generally 
civilised appearance of Mr Jackson. At such 
moments minute particulars of dress and aj^pear- 
ance strike the imagination ; and Stanley simi- 
larl}^ tells us of the bluish cap with a faded gold 
band, the red-sleeved waistcoat, and the pair of 
gray tweed trousers worn by Livingstone. Mr 
Jackson, it appears, did not immediately recognise 
the identity of his newly-found friend ; but when 
he did so his ‘By Jove! I am immensely glad 
to see you,’ did not perhaiDS express so much as 
his whole face, ‘become one smile of welcome,’ 
and the delight which beamed from his dark 

eyes at the unexpected meeting. 

The first interview between the men who were 
to prove the two greatest cajDtains of their day 
and country was not the brilliant affair which, 
from preconceived notions, it ought to have 
proved. It was in September 1805 that Sir 

Arthur Wellesley met Lord Nelson at the Colonial 
Office, in Downing Street. ‘ I only saw him once 
in my life,’ says Wellington, ‘and perhaps for an 
hour.’ Both men were waiting to see the Secretary 
of State, and the waiting-room was the uninsjDiring 
scene of their encounter. The hero of Assaye 
had no difficulty in recognising Nelson from the 
likeness to his pictures and the loss of an arm. 

‘ He could not / know who I was,’ continues 

Wellington; ‘but he entered at once into con- 

versation with me, if I can call it conversation, 
for it Avas almost all on his side and all about 
himself.’ It is evident from his further remarks 
that at first Wellington ^vas not favourably im- 
pressed. Nelson, however, haAdng found out the 
identity of his companion, seems to liaA^e altered 
his conversation, both in manner and matter ; and 
Wellington’s last impression Avas that, the man 
Avho the folloAving month AA^as to croAvn his life’s 
Avork at Trafalgar ‘ talked like an officer and 
statesman about affairs on the Continent. I saAV 
enough to be satisfied that he Avas really a very 
superior man. Certainly for the last half or 
three-quarters of an hour I don’t knoAv that I ever 
had a coiiA^ersation that interested me more.’ Of 
Wellington’s meeting Avith Eield-Marshal Bliicher 
after the eA^entfuI day at Waterloo Ave Avould 
gladly knoAv more. That it AA^as on the Genappe 
Road, near the farm called Maison du Roi — AAdiere 
the British forces, spent AAdth fatigue; AA^ere halted 
— is about all of Avhich Ave can be certain. Eor 


the rest Ave must have recourse to Mr Jones 
Barker’s x:>ictfire or engraAungs of it. It is said that 
AAdien this picture AA'as on aucav in the Haymarket 
the Duke himself visited the gallery and remarked, 
‘Could the artist haA^e been there? Bliicher put 
his horse alongside of mine, threAV his arms 
round my neck, and kissed me.’ 

Of first meetings betAveen men of letters none 
is more interesting than that of Sir Walter Scott 
and Robert Burns. That one look from the 
latter’s gloAving eye has ahvays appealed to the 
imagination. Scott AA^as but a lad of fifteen AAdien 
he first saAV the Ayrshire j)oet at the house of 
Professor Adam Eerguson in Edinburgh. ‘ Of 
course,’ Scott told Lockhart, ‘Ave yoiuigsters sat 
silent, looked, and listened.’ It axipears that a 
print of Bunbury’s representing a soldier lying 
dead on the siioaa^, his AAudoAv AAuth a child in 
her arms, and underneath some touching verses, 
affected the poet to tears. He asked AAdiose the 
lines AA^ere, and it chanced that nobody but 
Scott could givQ the desired information. This 
he AAdiispered to his friend present, aaJio men- 
tioned it to Burns, ‘ aaRo reAvarded me Avith a 
look and a Avord AAdiich, though of mere curiosity, 
I then receded Avith very great pleasure.’ In 
the dignified plainness and simplicity of Burns’s 
appearance, it Avas his eye AAdiich es]iecially 
attracted the attention of the future noA^elist. 
‘ I never saw such another eye,’ he recalls, ‘ in 
a human head, though I have seen the most 
distinguished men of my time.’ 

The first Ausit Goldsmith ever received from 
Johnson introduces us to a characteristic tale 
of the Doctor. It aa^is on the 3Ist of May 1761, 
the occasion being a supjier-party given b}^ the 
poet to A^arious literary friends in Wine-Office 
Court, Fleet Street. We are told that Dr Percy, 
being intimate Avith Johnson, Avas desired to call 
upon the Doctor and to take him to the party. 
The former Avas much struck by the studied 
neatness of Johnson’s dress. He had on a neAv 
suit of clothes, a iieAA" AAug nicely poAvdered, and 
everything about him so perfectly dissimilar that 
his companion .could not help inquiring the cause 
of this singular transformation. ‘ Why, sir,’ said 
Johnsop, ‘I hear that Goldsmith, aaJio is a A-ery 
great sloA^'en, justifies his disregard of cleanliness 
by quoting my practice, and I am desirous this 
night of slioAAung him a better examjile.’ Though 
the tAvo had probably met before, this is the 
first recorded meeting, and Ave Avould gladly have 
possessed particulars as to AAdiat x^assed betAveen 
the Doctor and the man AAdiom he AA^as destined 
equally to love and to x>atronise. 

In friendshix) as in love it is not ahvays of 
bad augury to begin AAith a little aversion. Thus,. 
Avhen Goethe, in his thirty-ninth year, already- 
shining as a fixed star in the Rterary firma- 
ment, met Scliiller, ten years his junior and 
still AAuthout a fixed destiny, the result of the 
interAueAv Avas not altogether satisfactory. The 
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two men who now met for the first time at 
Eudolstadt were of very different characters — as 
different, according to Carlyle, as Shakesj)eare from 
Milton — and Schiller felt some constraint in the 
presence of his brilliant companion, who talked 
of Italy and art and travelling and a thousand 
subjects, which flowed with no effort from his 
fertile brain. ‘ On the whole,’ says the author of 
Wallendem^ Hhis personal ineeting has not at 
all dimmed the idea which I had 'previously 
formed of Goethe ; but I doubt whether we shall 
ever come into any close communication with 
each other. Much that still interests me has 
already had its epoch with him. . . . His world is 
not my world. Our modes of conceiving things 
appear to be essentially different. From such 
a combination no secure, substantial intimac}’’ can 
result. Time will try.’ This ojDinion, as we 
know, was happily falsified in the close friend- 
shijD which subsequently grew up between the 
two great authors, with such beneficial results to 
both. 

Thackeray, speaking at one of the Eoyal 
Academy dinners, tells of his first meeting with 
Dickens. ‘I can remember,’ he says, ‘when Mr 
Dickens was a very young man, and had com- 
menced delighting the world with some charming 
liumorous works in covers which were coloured 
light green, and came out once a month, that 
this young man wanted an artist to illuminate 
his writings ; and I recollect walking up to 
his chambers in Furnival’s Inn with two or 
three drawings in my hand, which, strange to 
say, he did not find suitable.’ Charlotte Bronte 
had a great admiration for the author of Vanity 
Fair, whom she regarded as the redresser of 
various social wrongs. When at length, during 
a stay in London, Thackeray was invited to 
meet her at dinner, she a^^pears to have spent a 
rather unfortunate evening. ' ‘ As to being happy,’ 
she writes, ‘ I am under scenes and circumstances 
of excitement ; but I suffer acute pain sometimes 
—mental pain, I mean. At the moment Mr 
Thackeray presented himself I was thoroughly 
faint ; exhaustion and fatigue made savage work 
of me that evening. YTiat he thought of me I 
cannot tell.’ Thus overwrought in spirits, she 
no doubt found it difficult to aj)preciate the 
great novelist’s pleasant badinage. Her chief 
difficulty, as she informed Mrs Gaskell, Avas to 
decide vdiether Thackeray Avas speaking in jest 
or earnest, his first remark as to Avhether she 
perceived ‘the scent of' the gentlemen’s cigars’ 
puzzling her for a moment, though made in 
allusion to one of her oavii novels. 

The stories of hoAv men of genius haA^e had 
future fame predicted for them in their early 
youth must generally be taken Avith a consider- 
able grain of salt. As authentic as most is the 
account of the first meeting of Mozart AAoth the 
young BeethoA’'en, Avhich took place on the latter’s 
first Ausit to Vienna in the year 1787. Mozart, 


then at the height of his fame, asked him to 
play, but, thinking his ^performance a 2 PP’ej)ared 
piece, paid little attention to it. Beethoven, 
seeing this, entreated Mozart to giA^e him a 
subject, Avhich he did ; and the boy, getting 
excited Avith the occasion, played so finely that 
the composer of Dmi Giovanni, stepping softly 
into the next room, said to his friends there, 

‘ Pay attention to him ; he Avill make a noise 
in the Avoiid some day or another.’ 

There is a peculiar appropriateness in the 
spot AA^hich AAdtnessed the first inter\deAV of 
Charles James Fox AAdth his future great HaM 
in 1779. Pitt Avas at that time keeping his 
terms at Lincoln’s Inn, and Avas in the habit 
of attending any debates in Parliament that 
Avere likely to proA^e specially interesting. It Avas 
on the steps of the throne in the House of 
Lords that he Avas introduced to Fox, A\'ho Avas 
then his senior by ten years, and already in the 
fullness of his fame. The Whig leader used after- 
Avards to relate that as the discussion pro- 
ceeded Pitt repeatedly turned to him and said, 

‘ But surely, Mr Fox, that might be met thus ; ’ 
or, ‘Yes, but he lays himself open to retort,’ 
and by other remarks evinced his interest in the 
debate. Fox, Ave are told, Avas much struck at 
the time by the precocity of the lad, aaEo Avas 
thinking through the Avhole sitting only hoAv all 
the sx^eeches on both sides could be ansAvered. 

For a meeting AAdiich might be thought to 
contain aU the elements of drama, if not of 
comedy, AA^e must turn to that betAveen Frederick 
the Great and Voltaire, AAdiich occurred at the 
little Castle of Mayland, near CleA^e, in September 
1740. Voltaire had been sent as an agent of 
Louis the Fourteenth, or rather of the Duchess 
of Chateauroux, to AAun Frederick to an alliance 
against Austria. From a letter of the French 
AA^riter’s aa'c learn that Frederick ‘AA'as at that 
time to have come to Brussels incognito ; but 
the quartan fever, AAEich unhapjnly he stiU has, 
deranged all his xirojects. He sent me a courier 
to Brussels, so I set out to find him in the 
neighbourhood of Cleve. It Avas there I saw one 
of the amiablest men in the AA-orld, AAdio forms 
the charm of society, AAdio aa^ouM be evervAAdiere 
sought after if he AA^ere not king,’ and so forth, 
in an adulatory strain. TAventy years later his- 
AdeAA" of the interAdeAA" in retrospect suffered a 
good deal of change. Then AA^e find him aaH ting : 
‘I was led into His Majesty’s apartment. Nothing 
but four bare AA^alls there. By the light of a 
candle I x)erceived in a closet a little truckle-bed 
tAA^o feet and a liaH broad, in which lay a 
Ettle man muffled \xp in a dressing-goAA-n of 
coarse blue duffel : this Avas the king, SAA'eating 
and shivering under a AAU’etched blanket there in 
a Adolent fit of fever. I made my reA^erence, 
and began the acquaintance by feeling his jiulse, 
as if I had been his chief physician.’ The 
Eoyal A^ersifier himself tells us his impressions 
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of Yoltaire. ‘ I have seen that Voltaire/ he 
writes, ‘ whom I was so curious to know ; hut I 
saw him with the quartan hanging on me, and 
]ny mind as unstrung as my body. . . . He 
lias the eloquence of Cicero, the mildness of 
Pliny, the wisdom of Agrippa. His intellect is 


at work incessantl}^ ; ever^^ dro^^ of ink is a 
trait of wit from his pen.^ During his three 
days’ visit Voltaire declaimed his Mahomet to the 
king. ^He transported us out of ourselves,’ says 
Frederick. ‘I could only admire and hold my 
tongue.’ 



THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND AHTS. 


MAXIMITE. 

NEW explosive, thus named after 
its inventor, Mr Hudson Maxim, lias 
recently been tested b}^ the United 
States Government, and an account 
of its behaviour appears in Gassier'^ s 
Magamne. For a long time it was 
found quite impossible to use a high explosive as 
a bursting-charge for a shell, for the reason that it 
would not withstand the shock and heat generated 
by the discharge of the projectile from a gun. 
For this reason compressed air was employed for 
the propulsion of dynamite shells, so that the 
pressure exerted should be of a gentle and gradual 
kind ; and although such air-guns were used in 
the Spanish-American War of 1898, they may be 
regarded as being now obsolete. Lyddite, we 
know b}’’ recent experience in South Africa, can 
be used in ordinary guns ; but o^^inions differ as 
to its efficiency. It appears that the new ex- 
plosive maximite, the composition of which is 
kept secret, is so indifferent to rough handling 
that a projectile charged with it was fired, during 
the recent tests, through an armour-plate without 
exploding. AVhen, however, a similar 5-inch shell 
was furnished with a fuse, it was torn into about 
eight hundred pieces ; while a 12 -inch shell, 
similarly charged, burst into about seven thousand 
fragments. When ignited the composition de- 
flagrates without explosion, and it seems to have 
many other advantages which place it in the 
front rank of high explosives. 

LIQUID FUEL. 

A successful trial of liquid fuel for steamship 
use was recently made off the Tyne, when the 
steamer Trocas, which has been fitted with a 
complete oil-burning apparatus, on the Flannery- 
Boyd system, left the river under full steam. In 
the course of the trial the liquid fuel was shut 
off and coal substituted, the change being made 
without difficulty and without the machinery 
being stopped. There were present on board 
the vessel representatives from the Admiralty 
and from the leading shipping companies both 
British and foreign. 

O 

AUSTRALIAN RABBITS. 

The settler who first introduced rabbits into 
Australia has probably brought down more 


maledictions upon his unfortunate head than 
any other man of experimental tastes. Many 
have been the schemes proposed for the ex- 
termination of bunny, and for many years the 
Government offered a handsome reward for one 
which should j^i’ove effectual. The offer has been 
withdrawn since it occurred to one far-sighted 
individual that the rabbits had a marketable 
value. His success in demonstrating that this 
was the case had the natural result of creating 
competition, and rabbiting is now a well-recognised 
and very ^irofitable industry. The manner of 
trapping the animals is simple, but it requires 
a number of helpers. A circular enclosure is 
formed of portable hurdles, with a narrow open- 
ing wliich gradually expands to a wide neck 
stretching out far into the bush. Cover for the 
rabbits is provided within the enclosure by strew- 
ing brushwood therein, and the animals are driven 
into the cut cle sac by an army of beaters. 
After the process of killing and cleaning, the 
carcasses, numbering from five hundred to one 
thousand, are carried to market in cold-storage 
cars. The fencing hurdles are subsequently re- 
moved, to be re-erected at another place. 

THE LUPUS CURE. " 

It will be remembered that in May last year, 
through the generosity of Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, an electric lamp for the cure of lupus 
was installed at the London Hospital. Although 
a second apparatus has since been furnished, the 
provision is quite insufficient to meet the demands 
of the hundreds of lupus patients coming from all 
parts, for it is now known that the new treat- 
ment is most successful. A new form of arc lamp, 
which is comparatively inexpensive, has recently 
been contrived, and it is stated that, although its 
power is but one-tenth of the others, it is so much 
better adapted for this s^iecial service that it does 
the required work in one-third the time. Ex- 
periments are also in progress for replacing the 
carbons by pencils of metal, which it is hoped 
will still further reduce the time necessary for 
exposure to the rays. Hospitals in Manchester 
and Liverpool have already obtained apparatus 
for the light-cure of lupus ; and, now that the 
lamps can be obtained at such greatly reduced 
cost, it is to be hoped that other large hospitals 
will follow suit, and thus relieve the Metropolitan 
establishment from a pressure of patients which 
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presents miicli difficulty. Some of these poor 
sufferers have to wait their turn for so many 
months tliat cases originally not severe have time 
to develop- into serious ones. 

AD.UINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM. 

‘Death under chloroform’ is, unhappily, a 
somewhat familiar heading to newspaper reports 
of coroners’ inquests, and investigation shows 
that a large number of deaths must be annually 
credited to cbloroforin administration in this 
country alone. Soon after tlie application of this 
beneficent agent to surgery, more than balf-a- 
century ago, Dr Snow asserted that such deaths 
were caused by an overdose of cbloroform vapour 
in tbe air breatbed by tbe patients. He also 
pointed out that anoestbesia can be produced in 
an adult with perfect safety with only 1 to per 
cent, of cbloroform in tbe air inhaled. It would 
seem, tlierefore, that tbe first requisite in safe 
administration is a means of exactly measuring 
tbe amount of cbloroform given. This is secured 
by tbe regulating inhaler introduced by Messrs 
Krobne & Sesemann, by which tbe cbloroform 
vapour, delivered from a special form of bottle, 
can be exactly measured, and increased or de- 
creased at will. An interesting pamphlet by Dr 
Robert Bell of Glasgow gives detailed statistics as 
to deaths from cbloroforin, and shows bow its 
administration can be conducted with absolute 
safety by means of tbe inhaler above referred to. 

EXPANDING BULLETS. 

At the recent annual exhibition of tbe Royal 
Photographic Society, London, some very interesting 
and instructive X-ray pictures were shown, taken 
by Dr Hall -Edwards at various hospitals- in 
Pretoria and other places, of wounds caused by 
Mauser bullets. These bullets, like most modern 
rifie projectiles, consist of lead enclosed in a nickel 
case, and so long as that case remains intact tbe 
wound inflicted -is . small ; but if the nickel point 
be cut off, the softer metal forces itself through 
tbe case on impact, and tbe wound inflicted is of 
a terribly severe character. The term ‘explosive’ 
has been wrongly used in connection witli bullets 
thus tampered with ; but the effect is almost 
the same as if they actually carried a disruptive 
charge. In one of these pictures a bullet is 
shown, still entire, and buried in tlie sole of 
a boot after piercing tbe wearer’s foot ; while 
in others we can see bow tbe expanded bullet 
has torn through flesh and pulverised bone. If 
any doubts remain as to tbe use by tbe Boers of 
these cruel missiles, these pictures should at once 
set them at rest. 

AUTOMATIC RESTAURANT. 

The coin-in-tb e-slot principle has been utilised 
in what is known as the ‘ automatic restaurant,’ 
an establishment wliere, without the assistance 
of an attendant, all kinds of light refreshments 


either in tbe liquid or solid form can be pur- 
chased. The machinery is of Continental design, 
and as originally made was suited to the ten- 
centime nickel pieces which serve the purpose 
of pennies. Many alterations were needed before 
the mechanism could be adjusted for the reception 
of our more cumbrous bronze coinage ; but at 
last these difficulties have been surmounted, and 
tbe automatic restaurant has found an abiding- 
place in London. A commendable feature about 
tbe apparatus is that the solids — appetising sand- 
wiches, &c. — can be seen through glass before tbe 
coin is advanced for their purchase. 

PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING. 

At the meeting -of the British Association held 
at Glasgow, Mr Killingwortb Hedges read a pnper 
‘ On tbe Protection of Buildings from Lightning,’ 
which those responsible for tbe state of public 
edifices would do well to study. Tbe author 
asserts that not 10 per cent, of churches in this 
countiy are protected, and that in the case of 
other public buildings the percentage is not much 
higher. Even in such notable buildings as St 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey the 
lightning-conductors were found to be sadly in- 
efficient, and under the author’s direction the 
whole system at St Paul’s has been overhauled. 
Plorizontal cables have been added to the usual 
vertical conductors, and aigrettes or spikes have 
been placed at frequent intervals, so as to give 
many points of discharge. The difficulty of find- 
ing sufficient area in ground occupied by founda- 
tions for sinking an earth-plate has been obviated 
by sinking a special form of tubular earth, which 
is kept moist by connection with the rain-water 
pipes of the building. A new form of joint-box, 
for forming connections, and thus affording more 
perfect conductivity than can be secured by 
soldering or other methods of joining up tbe 
cables, is also included in tbe scheme of lightning 
protection referred to. 

MAGGOTS IN CHEESE. 

The blue mould which appears in certain kinds 
of cheese is, as we all know, much appreciated 
by epicures ; but maggots come under a different 
category, and are only calculated to cause feelings 
of disgust. The Erencb Minister of Agriculture 
has recently issued a leaflet which gives directions 
for preventing this pest. The maggots are the 
larvm or grubs of a small two-winged fly, which 
commences its egg-laying operations in the cheese 
some time in April, and is responsible for five 
or six generations of its species by the following 
October. If this fly can be kept out of the 
houses where the cheeses are stored it is obvious 
that no maggots will appear. The first course 
recommended is a most thorough cleaning, in- 
cluding a scraping out of all corners and crevices, 
a whitewashing of walls, and a scrubbing of 
shelves. Windows, doors, and ventilators must 
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be coveretl with wire-gauze having no fewer than 
twenty- five apertures to the inch. In fact, the 
same j^recautions should be adopted as are foimd 
necessary in certain countries for the exclusion 
of the mosquito. It is urged that these safe- 
guards are far more effective than the employ- 
ment of any kind of insecticide. 

MOSS FOR PACKING PURPOSES. 

The Chamber of Commerce Journal states, on 
the authority of the Austro-Hungarian Consul at 
Milwaukee, U.S.A., that an industry is developing 
in Wood County, Wisconsin, which promises to 
become extensive. It appears that some j^ears 
ago a gardener made use of turf moss {spagnmn) 
in packing goods for despatch to the South, and 
that the value of the moss as a packing material 
Avas so appreciated that in a short time he Avas 
unable to meet the demand lor it. Others Avere 
attracted to the ncAv industry, and the moss came 
to be gathered and sold in large quantities. All 
the marshes in the country supply this moss in 
abundance, and one acre of ground Avill give 
fiA^e tons of it CA^ery three years. The moss is 
dried on the spot in sheds for t\A^o or three days ; 
then it is packed into bales or sacks, each 
Aveighing about forty pounds, and Avorth from 
fifty to seventy-five cents according to quality. 

CREASOTED WOOD-PAYING. 

At a time Avhen much is heard of the A^arious 
excellences of different kinds of paving for our 
streets, and Avhen municipal authorities liaA^e a 
great difficult}^ in deciding Avhich is best suited 
to the roads under their supervision, any fresh 
light upon the subject may be regarded as useful. 
A singular result of using creasoted Avood blocks 
for paving purposes is reported from Surrey. 
The hsh in the river Wandle, near Beddington 
Park, Avere found to be poisoned, and it is alleged 
that the mischief lias been traced to the AA^ash- 
ings, after he^iAy rains, from the streets of the 
neighbouring tOAvn of Croydon, Avhere creasoted 
AYood blocks are in use. It is by no means piwed 
that the source of the j^oison is as alleged ; and 
Ave should liaA^e thought that, considering the 
Avide use of creasoted avoocI on ordinary roads 
and railAA^ays, the danger to fish, if it exists, Avould 
liaA^e proclaimed itself long ago. HoAA^eA^er, the 
matter Avill noAV be sifted, for it is said that an 
aggrieved property-OAvner is taking legal proceed- 
ings to abate the nuisance, 

THE earth’s curvature. 

Although it Avas demonstrated more than tAA^o 
thousand years ago that the earth, upon Avhich 
our lives are passed, is globular in form, there 
are certain persons Avho maintain that it is flat ; 
and, like all Avho hold opinions diametrically 
opposed to those of their felloAA^s, it is almost 
impossible to convince them of their error. 
About thirty years ago controversy on this sub- 


ject Avaxed so hot that it Avas determined to 
put the matter to direct experiment in order to 
settle tlie question once for all. The place chosen 
Avas near Bedford, Avhere there is a straight six- 
mile stretch of Avater. At both ends and in 
the middle of this Avater posts Avere erected each 
of the same definite height above the Avater-leA’el. 
Upon looking Avith a telescope along the tops 
of these three posts, it Avas clearly seen that the 
centre one overtopped the others by about six 
feet, OAving to the curvation of the surface of the 
earth. These experiments AA^ere repeated only last 
year by Mr H. Yule Oldham, Avho read a paper 
on the subject before the GlasgoAv meeting of the 
British Association. The same results Avere ob- 
tained, Avith the important difference that by the 
employment of a tele-photographic lens and camera 
the six-foot prominence of the middle j^ost Avas 
recorded in an unmistakable manner. 

‘ships that pass in the night.’ 

We haA^e heard much lately of the marA^els 
performed by Avireless telegraphy ; but Ave fancy 
that the last recorded Avonder, .although not in 
reality more extraordinary than many, of the 
experiments previously reported, Avill take firmer 
hold on the popular imagination. Tavo Cunard 
liners, the Lucania and the Campania, Avere cross- 
ing the Atlantic in opposite directions, and each, 
kiiOAving the date of the other’s sailing, could 
make a calculation as to the hour Avhen they 
Avould most nearly meet. That hour came, but 
the vessels AA^ere too far apart (thirty-six miles) 
to sight one another. Presently, hoAvever, the 
AA’arning-bell of the Avireless telegraphic apparatus 
on the Campania tinkled, and a message Avas 
spelt out: ‘Are you there? — Lucanmi' And then 
the two A^essels, invisible to one another, talked 
for some hours, each being able to exchange ex- 
periences as to the weather, &c. Finally, they 
parted Avith the message, ‘ Good-bye — 
voyage,’ Avhen they Avere then no less than one 
hundred and forty miles apart. Such a con- 
A^ersation carried on betAveen A^essels on the broad 
ocean, separated by such an immense distance, is 
a great triumph for Avireless telegraph}^ and 
breaks the record for communication betAveen 
ships on the high seas. 

A VINEYARD PEST. 

Wine-groAvers in the neighbourhood of Beau- 
jolais, in Prance, are adopting a neAV method of 
killing a pest Avhich has Avithin the past tAVO or 
three years been pla3dng havoc Avith their vines. 
The}’’ attack the insect Avhile it is in its moth- 
stage by tempting it to commit suicide in the 
flame of acetylene - lamps interAMls 

among the vines. Each lamp surmounts a boAvl 
containing petroleum, in Avhich the insects are 
caught AAdien they have singed their Avings in the 
flame. By AA\ay. of experiment tAAm of these lamps 
Avere xjlaced fifty yards apart for eighteen nights, 
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and afc fclie end of that time it was found that no 
fewer than one hundred and seventy thousand 
of the insects were killed. The name by which 
the ]Dest is known is the 'pyrale. It has been 
suggested that a similar arrangement of lamps 
might be found useful in diminishing the 
numbers of mosquitoes wliich in some countries 
have recently been proved to be such dead!}’’ 
foes to human health. 

ADULTERATION OP WINES. 

We recently quoted a report on vine-culture 
written by Sir James Blyth at the instance of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, in which it 
was stated that many of the assertions with 
regard to the adulteration of wines were baseless, 
for the reason that in wine-growing countries 
grape-juice is cheaper than any other substitute. 
Tliis statement does not tally with a more recent 
report published by the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily Telegra])h^ who writes : ‘ It appears that 
during the month of September, out of six hun- 
dred and fifty-two samples of wine examined at 
the Paris Municipal Laboratoiy, onl}'- one hundred 
and fourteen were pronounced to be good.^ "We 
can only suppose that the wine is genuine until 
it reaches the towns, where it is doctored. If 
this, is the case with wines intended for home 
consumption, what, we may ask, is the proportion 
of adulterated stuff exported to ‘perfidious 
Albion^? It is now quite impossible to get a 
passable wine in a restaurant without paying 
an extravagant price for it, and even a high 
figure does not always ensure good qualit 3 \ The 
duty on light wines has for a number of years 
been only twopence a bottle, and therefore there 
seems no good reason why a pure and palatable 
wine should not be procurable in this country 
at a reasonable price. If the laws as to adultera- 
tion were more strictly put in force, or amended 
if not already stringent enough, this and many 
other benefits might be secured to us. 

THE ORIGIN OF MALARIA. 

After twelve months of exhaustive study of 
malaria in the East Indies, Dr Koch, the eminent 
Berlin scientist, attaches much imx^ortance to the 
theory that the bite of mosquitoes or some similar 
insect is the cause of the fever ; and he is also 
firmly convinced that quinine is the only effectual 
remedy. The theory that malarial fever was 
caused by mosquito-bites was at first sneered at 
when brought prominently before the public about 
two 5 ^ears ago. However, in Tovmsville (Korth 
Queensland) Hospital, more than twenty years ago, 
the writer was told by two of the patients — cedar- 
getters who were suffering from the fever, 
contracted on the Daintree Biver — that either 
mosqiiito-bites or the drinking of running water 
instead of first boiling it was the cause of their 
disease ; and, indeed, the same opinion was found 
to be very prevalent among the hardy and 


adventurous cedar-getters of the far north of 
Queensland. In Hew Britain — that great island 
to the eastward of iSTew Guinea — where the fever 
very frequently attacks both the European residents 
and the natives, the former maintain that the 
origin of malaria is the drinking of running water ; 
Avhile the latter — to whose opinion more value 
is to be attached — assert that the upturning 
of Aurgin soil alone is the cause. During the 
writer’s residence at Kabaira Bay, in Hew Britain, 
many of the natives were suffering very severely 
from malaria ; and one of the most intelligent of 
them, a man who spoke English, said that the 
male population of the village had recently been 
employed in turning up new soil for a yam- 
plantation. ‘That is why we are so sick now,’ 
he said in explanation. These natures drank freely 
of running Avater without experiencing ill effects. 
Warned by his fellow-traders never to do so, nor 
even bathe in any of the numerous streams on 
the northern side of Hew Britain, the writer always 
avoided drinking any liquid except tea, coffee, or 
spirits. One dajq however, being exhausted and 
very thirsty after a long journey, he drank freely 
of the beautifully clear waters of a mountain- 
stream, and within twenty -four hours was in the 
agonies of an attack of malarial fever, from the 
effects of which he did not completely recover 
for seven years. He believes in quinine as a 
remedy, if taken in the heroic dose of a small 
teaspoonful just as the deadly chill denoting the 
ague-xffiase comes on ; but the evil effects of 
quinine on the human system when taken in 
large doses are very lasting. The magazine called 
Climate for October 1901 is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the malaria question. 

A DISTRIBUTIVE KITCHEN. 

A distributive kitchen which shall save the 
housewife’s time and prevent worry has been the 
dream of many a householder ; and now one has 
been opened in Oxford Eoad, Manchester. The 
object of the kitchen is to supplement household 
cooking by the suj)ply of well-cooked food, served 
hot, within a given radius ; and joints bought 
elsewhere may be brought to the kitchen to be 
cooked. Even well-to-do establishments are occa- 
sionally in difficulties in the preparation of 
meals ; while an agency for supplementing the 
limited resources of the smaller households will 
probably be widely welcomed. Invalid cookery 
is another need which the kitchen is designed 
to meet. The establishment of the undertaking, 
which is named the Manchester Distributive 
Kitchens, Limited, is due to a number of ladies 
who have for some time taken a warm interest 
in domestic problems and their solution. If the 
kitchen succeeds, it is proposed to open another, 
with a different scale of chai'ges, in a poorer 
district. Eor the first few weeks the delivery of 
cooked foods will be b}^ hand and only in tbe 
immediate neighbourhood ; but the kitchen wBl 
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shortly be supplied with a tricycle-cart having 
separate hot and cold compartments, a necessary 
arrangement if moulds and jellies are not to be 
served in a liquid state. By means of a lift the 
hot dishes will be sent direct from the stove or 
oven to the cart in the covered courtyard. A 
lady sujDerintendent will have charge of the show 
and luncheon rooms, and the cooking department 
is managed by a lady holding the Cookery and 
Food Association’s gold medal. The company 
may yti'obably undertake the training of cooks. 

A I7EW BISCUIT SORTING AND PACKING MACHINE. 

' Ho industry has made greater strides in our 
time than that of biscuit-making, in which 
labour-saving machinery pla 3 "s a considerable part. 
At the recent Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibi- 
tion in London a new patent biscuit sorting and 
packing machine was to be seen at work. The 
biscuits, discharged from the cooling-tra 3 ^s into 
the receiver at the back of the machine, are taken 
up by a moving web ascending an incline, and 
afterwards jDass over a suitable grating, through 
which small broken pieces are dropped into a 
receiver below. The biscuits are then passed to 
another web, and spread out for selection. By 
this web they are carried in front of the ^Dickers. 
The selected biscuits are not handled, but pass 


onward to the arranging-table, on which the 
machine automatically deposits them in rows, with 
the upper surface of all turned in the same direc- 
tion. As these rows are graduall}^ moved forward 
the biscuits are lifted in numbers and placed 
properly in the biscuit- tins. Labour is reduced 
in some cases by 20 or 40 ]per cent, by this 
machine, which is made by David Thomson, 
Limited, Engineers, Slateford Road, Edinburgh. 


A QUESTION. 

What comefcli out of the niglit, 

Wind of the sea ? 

The night of the Unknown Future — 

What cometh to me ? 

Is it life ? Is it love ? Is it sorrow, 
Sadness, and pain ? 

The dawn of a fair To-morrow, 

Or mist and rain ? 

Is it wealth and ease and pleasure ? 

Ah ! who can say ? 

Sunshine and shade are behind me, 

Blue skies and gray. 

Is it darkness or light that is winging 
Its way to me ? 

What is the Future bringing. 

Wind of the sea? 

Otago. Clara Singer Poynter. 
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A Hare in the snow. 

By H. a. EEYDBN, 

AUTHOR OF ‘tales OP SOUTH AFRICA/ ‘ AN EXILED SCOT,’ ETC. 


jST a bitter winter’s morning 
of the year 1537, Thomas 
Goodwin, peasant, rose 
from his pallet, shifted 
the sheepskin coverlet 
more over his wife and 
babe, and in the half- 
darkness began to array 
himself for the field. . That 
was no long matter, for the 
rustic of that day slept just as the back-country 
Boer of South Africa does at the present time. 
— mainly in his clothes. Inside the cottage the 
air was nij^ping indeed. Without, the whole 
land lay lapped in snow and spell-bound under 
one of the grimmest frosts of the century. 

Thomas awoke in no happy mood this dark 
January morning. He was out of work and 
nearly starving ; his wife lay abed with her first 
child, now Imt ten days old. Do what he could, 
he knew not where to turn for a day’s wage, 
and food must be got somehow. A pound or 
two of fat bacon still remained to them, and less 
than a quarter of a sack of rough meal ; but 
for the kindness of a good-hearted widow in the 
neighbouring hamlet, who had hitherto sent his 
wife a trifle of milk each day, the great, help- 
less giant knew that his wife and child could 
scarce have won through the bad times that 
were upon them. Bor, indeed, Thomas Goodwin 
was very helpless, and that from no possible 

A 


fault of his own. The peasant of King Harry 
the Eighth’s day was in some respects a better 
and a happier man than his predecessor ; villein- 
age was a thing of the past; yet he was still 
little else than a serf, and a serf too often in 
the hands of a hard and grudging aristocracy. 

Thomas Goodwin, strong of thews, a giant 
in stature, and a willing worker, was' just now, 
b}^ no fault of his own, in hard case. Ho had 
wrought for the neighbouring priory until the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and since that 
vast upheaval he had been field-labourer to a small 
yeoman. But the constant growth of the wool 
industry and the spread of sheep throughout 
England had ruined the yeoman as it had ruined 
many of his kind. At Michaelmas he had given 
up the struggle, and his small patrimony had 
been acquired by the neighbouring lord of the 
manor. Sir Edmund Wing, knight of the shire. 

How, Sir Edmund was one who jumped 
alertly with the spirit of the times. He was 
a zealous — nay, a searching Protestant ; and 
Thomas Goodwin had fallen under his disjfiea- 
sure for that, in his slow Saxon way, he had 
not turned his cloak of religion over-quickly. 
Eor three months had Thomas fought a losing 
battle with fortune. He had jDicked up odd 
work here and there, thanks mainly to the 
kindness of the humbler among his neighbours : 
but now he knew not where to turn lor food. 
His meal would be out in a fortnight or less; 
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flesh he had none save for the scrap of fat 
bacon; his "wife ailed, and was growing weak 
for lack of nourishing food, and with her ailed 
also her babe. Thus Thomas Goodwills thoughts 
this dark, freezing morning were bitter enough 
as he struggled into his hard foot-gear and 
fastened some rude leggings of sheepskin about 
his brawny calves. The wood fire had all but 
died down. With the deftness of long experi- 
ence he blew it up, nursed it into flame again, 
and cooked for his wife a warm mess of meal 
and water. 

The flickering firelight fell upon the womaids 
face as she sat up in bed and took the porringer 
from her husband. It was a young and not 
uncomely face, despite dishevelled hair and the 
pallor of lying-in. As she took her food, spoon- 
ful by spoonful, she looked anxiousl}'' at her hus- 
bandEs gloomy countenance and knitted brows. 
Where was he going *? she asked him. To Thon- 
field, a neighbouring village, he answered, to see 
if by any chance he might get work there. The 
great, gaunt fellow kissed his wife, piled more 
wood upon the fire, and then arrayed himself 
for his walk. On his head he pressed firmly 
down an old cap of rabbit-skin ; over this and 
his shoulders he drew a short threadbare hooded 
cloak of faded green frieze ; upon his rough, 
chapped hands- he drew a pair of thick hedge- 
cutterEs gloves ; then, buckling a broad belt 
round his smock, and taking a strong, crab-tree 
staff from the chimney-corner, he unlatched the 
door and stepped out into the frigid, cheerless 
morning. It was bitter cold indeed. The icy 
blast smote upon the man’s cheeks wdth Arctic 
rigour ; from the cottage thatch hung long icicles, 
enchained a month since by the fetters of that 
pitiless frost ; the sky was dull and leaden, 
and that curious, numbing cold which betokens 
the near approach of heavy snow was in the 
air. 

Thomas Goodwin tramped steadily through 
the snow. Crossing a belt of woodland which 
lay between him and the more open country, he 
presently entered upon a spreading stretch of 
grass-land — now sheeted in with snow — which 
formed a corner of the great park of the lord 
of the manor, Sir Edmund Wing. Before him, 
twelve miles distant, rolled the great range of 
the South Downs, their smooth, rounded con- 
tours now white wdth snoAV, showdng up boldly 
against the dark and lo^vering sky. The ancient 
footpath wdiich led across this angle of the 
park was hidden by snowdalls ; but Thomas 
had traversed it a thousand times, and liad no 
difficulty in making out his Avay. He saAv little 
on his march to divert his gloomy thoughts, 
although his eyes and senses Avere alert enough. 
A flight of fieldfares, chattering round a great 
haAV-bush in the Avoodland, from Avhose berries 
they Avere dcAmuring a hearty meal, attracted his 
attention. He looked hungrily at them ; half-a- 
dozen of them Avould make a delicate meal for 


his sick Avife ; but, at the moment, he had no 
means of killing a single one of them, and Avitli 
a sigh he passed them by. As he crossed the 
corner of the park his gaze not unnaturally 
AA^andered to the great liouse of Cleathercote, a 
corner of Avhich, half a mile aAvay among the 
trees, caught his eye. Within those Avarm, red- 
brick, castellated Avails dAvelt, in high comfort and 
honour. Sir Edmund Wing. Thomas Goodwdn 
sighed again to himself ; the load of his present 
misery lay chiefly at the charge of the knight, 
AAdio had had much to do Avith the ousting of the 
priors and the dissolution of their establishment, 
and Avho had bought up his late master the 
yeoman, and noAv refused him Avork, and that in 
the most pitiless Avinter for many a long year. 

Just before he came to the liigh stile Avhich 
gave exit from the park to the arable fields 
beyond, Goodwin suddenly halted. Something 
in the snoAv arrested his attention. His blue eyes 
glittered as he noted the tale spread out there 
so plainly upon the Avhite surface. A great hare 
had come lopping doAvn the park, picking its 
Avay delicately through the snoAvy covering, 
passing beneath the stile, and moving out over 
the fields beyond. The inaiiEs hungry eyes Avere 
riveted upon those delicate footprints. To him 
they meant so much. If he could but secure 
that hare, his Avife Avould fare sumptuously upon 
the rich flesh and broth for two days at least, 
even if he himself picked a bone or tAvo. 

Thomas looked round — not a figure shoAved 
anyAvhere upon the Avhole landscape. The 
keepers, he Avell l^neAAg Avere on the other side 
of the park, looking to the feeding of the deer, 
Avhich in this hard season Avere being assisted 
Avith the comforts of hay and straAV. It Avas a 
risk ; but ThomasEs mind Avas quickly made up. 
The chances Avere much in his favour. The 
snoAv Avould be falling again in an hour or tAvo, 
and his footprints and the hareEs Avould be 
obliterated. This Avas a sequestered corner of 
the park, seldom, visited by the knight or his 
servants. The man stej^ped out again, crossed 
the stile, and AAdth SAAuft, stealthy footsteps fol- 
io Aved the tell-tale tracks that danced there in 
the snoAv before him. He Avas, like most peasants 
of that period, skilled in Avoodcraft, and had a 
pretty shreAvd idea Avhither the hare Avas making 
its Avay. The instinct of the Avild creature 
AAmrned it of a heavy storm of snoAV about to 
descend ; the Avind Avas shreAvdly piercing across 
the open park, and the animal Avas noAv on its 
Avay to some Avarmer and more cosy shelter. 
Steadily the man pressed forAvard ; over tAvo or 
three arable fields, across a meadoAv of old pas- 
ture, and thence to a Avide fringe of gorse and 
bracken, Avhich here, upon the southern side, 
hemmed in the outskirts of a large tract of 
Avoodland. 

The tale, told so plainly in the snoAV, came to 
an end just as Thomas GoodAAdn had expected. 
There Avas much less snoAV here than AAdtliin 
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half-a-clozeii miles. Passing a thick piece of 
bracken, below a warm, sheltering wall of dark- 
green gorse, the man’s keen eye noted the brown 
•slcin of a great doe-hare, nestling snugly in the 
lor in in whicli she had so recently ensconced 
I herself. His eye carefully avoided hers ; if they 

had met, ten to one the hare would have leaped 
out and fled incontinently. He looked carelessly 
beyond, as if he had never seen her ; but just 
as he passed her he gave one swift whirl of his 
crab-tree staff, which, crashing into the skull of 
the hare, stretched her instantly dead. She gave 
one convulsive kick with her strong hind-feet, and 
lay there in her form quite still. As Goodwin 
picked her up by her hind-legs a few drops of 
l^lood fell upon the snow, leaving neat circular 
patches of cri^mson staining the pure, untrodden 
surface. Goodwin hastily kicked some snow 
over the tell-tale gouts, and then, undoing his 
belt and bestowing the hare beneath his smock, 
he belted up again, picked up his staff, and with 
elastic footsteps plunged into the woodland and 
betook himself by another and more sheltered 
way back to Ins cottage again. 

Within an hour the hare was skinned, cut up, 
and simmering in an iron pot, while Thomas and 
his wife, w^onderfully brightened by this unex- 
pected piece of good fortune, were devising fresh 
plans for the future. 

But, alas ! Goodwin’s successful raid upon 
the hare had not been entirely unperceived. 
Just as Thomas crossed that angle of the park 
and first caught sight of the footj^rints and 
halted. Sir Edmund Wing had entered his 
dining-hall, and before falling to breakfast, hap- 
pened to he surveying the landscape, musing 
upon the length of the frost, the prospect of 
more snow, and the welfare of his deer. At 
that moment a figure came into view, crossing 
i the corner of his park. It was a dull, dark 

j morning ; but Sir Edmund Wing had a keen eye, 

and he noticed that the figure paused a moment, 
as if to look about, before passing on. The 

' knight’s brow contracted ; he watched the figure 

till it became lost in the wintry gloom, and then 
turned to the table. Breakfast was a hearty 
meal at Cleathercote Manor ; a great fire burned 
bravely on the open hearth ; Lady Wing and 
her two children were already seated ; the 
knight fell vigorously to his repast. A plate 
of brawn, a slice or two of venison-pasty, a 
couple of manchets, and a flagon of good ale, 
and Sir Edmund rose refreshed and strengthened. 
Presently, after an interview with his ste\yard, 
^ he called for his outdoor gear. A pair of long 

brown boots, reaching to his mid-thighs, were 
brought to him ; into these he struggled, and 
then, stamping about the hall, to get his feet 
well , home, was assisted by a serving-man into 
a warm cloak of thick plum-coloured cloth, 
trimmed with fur, reaching below his hips. 
How setting a broad, flat cap of the same material 
jauntily on the side of his head, and thrusting 
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his white hands into leather gauntlets, the knight 
took his .staff and sallied forth. Eirst looking 
at his stables and seeing that liis horses were 
well strawed and tended, he set off at a brisk 
pace down the long avenue of elms planted by 
his grandfather fifty years before, when, in the 
second year of Henry the Seventh’s reign, the 
building of the great manor-house of Cleathercote 
was begun. Towards the end of the avenue Sir 
Edmund turned away from the well-trodden path, 
beaten hard by many feet upon the snow, and 
plunged across the smooth white waste that lay 
before him. He ploughed his way steadily for 
nearly two furlongs, and then suddenly came 
upon the traces he expected to find. The foot- 
prints told a clear tale, and the knight’s broad 
brow again knit ominously. Here had a hare 
passed. There had the man halted, gazed, 
and, taking up the tracks, pursued his quarry. 

How, whether for his deer, his many partridges 
and rare pheasants, his hares, conies, or what not, 
no great freeholder in Sussex looked more jeal- 
ously after his game, or was more tenacious of 
his sporting rights than was Sir Edmund Wing. 
Ten or twelve years before, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of the present King Henry, the knight 
had busied himself in the passing of a statute 
in Parliament which provided for just such an 
offence as he now saw delineated in the snow 
before him. Thus ran the statute : ‘ Hone shall 
trace, destroy, or kill any Hare in the Snow, in 
pain of 6s. 8d. for every such Offence : which 
penalty assessed in Sessions shall go to the 
King; but, in a Leet, to the Lord thereof,’ 

With an exclamation of wrath and an angry 
thrust of his staff into the snow, the knight now 
set himself to follow the footprints of this man. 
Who was the varlet that dared thus to break 
the law uj^on his land ? He had with ruthless 
severity extirpated a nest of deer-stealers who 
had once haunted his forests and raided his 
parks : was he to be bearded by lesser ruffians 1 
Surely not ! He marched briskly through the 
snow, and presently came upon the scene of the 
hare’s death. The quick eye of the sportsman 
saw readily the whole tragedy in little. Stoop- 
ing somewhat. Sir Edward deftly cleared away 
with his staff the snow which had been carelessly 
kicked up by Thomas Goodwin to cover up the 
traces of his capture. There, as he expected, 
were the signs of death, a red, circular stain 
or two, where the hare’s blood had dripped upon 
the spotless snow. It was enough ; he now set 
himself to piece together the remaining frag- 
ments of the tale and run the miscreant to 
earth. 

Meanwhile the dark leaden sky had become 
more overcast. Elakes were beginning to de- 
scend lightly, the forerunners of a mighty faU ; 
the north .wind beat fiercely u]3on the knight, 
freezing his moustache and beard upon his ruddy 
face. He folded his cloak more tightly about 
him, and entered the woodland, still following 
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tlie inaii^s footsteps. In little more than half- 
an-hoiir he stood before the cottage of Thomas 
Goochvin. The snow fell now in thick, blinding 
flakes, which, whirled hither and thither by the 
fierce tempest, had wrapped the knight from head 
to foot in a mantle of white. Eor the last ten 
minutes all footprints had been obliterated ; but 
Sir Edmund- knew now M’here his quarry had 
taken refuge and had struggled through the 
rising hurricane straight for the mud hovel 
where starved Thomas Goodwin and his wife. 
Alas, poor Thomas ! If the snow had come but 
half-an-hour earlier you had been safe 1 

Without word or knock of warning, the 
knight of Cleathercote lifted the latch and 
entered the poor dwelling, vigorously shook the 
snow from his person, and looked about him. 
Poverty — dire naked poverty — was stamped upon 
the whole interior. If the man had any senti- 
ment of pity in his heart, it would surely have 
arisen at that moment to rebuke him. The tale 
of freezing jicnuiy, the jioor, pallid Avoman sitting 
up on the miserable pallet yonder, clasping her 
infant to her breast, gazing at him Avith scared, 
awe-stricken eyes, should have melted the great 
man. His oaaui handsome apparel and Avell-fed 
person, his plump ruddy face and shining dark 
chestnut hair, all eloquent of high living and 
prosperous content, contrasted aggressively AAuth 
the Avretched interior in Avhich he stood. But 
in Sir Edmund’s heart, in the stead of pity, only 
a fierce resentment burned. The rich smell of 
cooking Avhich greeted his nostrils told him at 
once Avliat had been the end of the hare. A 
bloody knife upon the table, the skin and some 
entrails, completed the chain of eAddence. Pie 
glanced from the Avoman to her husband, and 
his red-broAvn eyes blnzed Avith wrath. The 
man, who had been stooping over his cooking- 
pot on the rude stone hearth, had straightened 
himself as the knight entered, and, making 
clumsy obeisance, noAv looked at him ruefully, 
tongue-tied and Avith fear. 

‘So,’ said the knight in a harsh, angry A^oice, 

‘ ’tis as I had expected. You, Thomas GoodAvin, 
are the man aa^io steals my hares, snares my 
])heasants, and, I dare Avager, slays my deer. 
The snoAv has done me a shreAvd turn. I 
have Avatched every niOA^e in your knavish 
laAv -breaking ; and, by my troth ! you shall 
suffer for it.’ 

The man, Avith a gesture of despair, put up 
his clenched hands entreatingly, and in a strong 
Sussex dialect made ansAver in a trembling voice: 

‘Your honour! — reckon I Avere tempted. I 
killed de hare, dis true ; but ’twere not meant 
onhendy. I beaut a poacher by natur’, as some 
be. We staarve ; de Avife be sick an’ AAmkely. 
A man must liA^e, I cannot get A\mrk, an’ dis 
bitter Aveather do try us sorely. I cannot meAv 
[change] my place just noAv, an’ seek Avork 
elseAvhere ; I cannot see my Avife an’ babe die 
for lack of victual. What be a man to do ? ’ 


‘ Do I ’ roared the knight angrily. ‘ Why, 
take that hare out of the pot, put it in that sack 
— ’tAvill do to feed my dogs Avith — and come Avith 
me to the Manor. I ’ll teach thee, knave, to steal 
my game from my park under my very nose.’ 

The peasant’s aspect changed ; his great frame 
stiffened ; his muscles grcAV rigid ; a stony look 
came into his dull blue eyes. 

‘I AYun’t part Avith de food, asking your 
honour’s pardon,’ he said, ‘ an’ that ’s flat.’ 

Sir Edmund uttered a fierce oath, strode to 
the hearth, kicked the pot over AAdth his boot, 
and furiously trampled the pieces of half-cooked 
flesh into the fire and ashes. 

In a sudden impulse of frenzy, GoodAvin 
snatched up the long knife from the table ; the 
knight’s back Avas toAvards him. With all the 
energy of his huge frame and the frantic hatred 
of despair and passion, he drove the Aveapon 
deep between the ribs of his enemy and de- 
stroyer. The keen blade shore to the knight’s 
heart, and Avith a long, choking groan, horrible 
to hear, he fell dying upon the stone floor. A 
gasp or tAYO, a convulsive struggle of the limbs 
and chest, and in a feAY seconds the knight of 
the shire, instinct and burning AYith hot life so 
recently, lay there as much clay as the AYalls 
of the hut around him. 

The man and Avoman looked at one another 
AAuth eyes in Avhich sickening horror and the 
birth of a haunting fear struggled for the 
mastery. The knife dropped fi’om the man’s 
hand ; his ashen face fell ; the fierce rigour of 
passion passed from his great frame. 

‘ Yrirat — AYhat shall us do?’ he gasped. 

The AYoman, pale and trembling as she was, 
had the readier AYit. Tier instinct of self- 
p)reservation ayos the stronger. 

‘ Put him under the bed,’ she said, ‘ till night- 
fall, and clean that knife.’ 

GoodAvin did as he Avas bid, shuddering at his 
•fell taslc, tidied up the. cottage, destroyed every 
trace of the hare, and then opened his door and 
looked out. The suoav Avas befriending them, 
that Avas certain. The air Avas thick Avith it, 
and the mighty flakes, torn and beaten by the 
fierce hurricane of Avincl, Avere massing a fresh 
covering upon the earth a foot in depth. 
They Avatched and Avaited all that morning and 
afternoon, Avlielmed in a fear so horrible that 
it froze their tongues and turned them into 
figures of stone. EAmry blast of the tempest, 
CAmiy rattle of the door, sent a sickening pang of 
dread to their hearts. Yet, save once, none came 
near them, ajid the long, long afternoon at last 
deepened into night. Once, indeed, a sharp 
knock came at the door, a head Avas thrust inside, 
and a blue -faced forester inquired, ‘Hath Sir 
Edmund been seen this Avay to-day ? ’ GoodAvin 
ansAvered ‘Hay,’ and the man passed hastily on. 
It Avas a fearsome moment ; but nothing came 
of it. 

That evening Thomas Goodwin, fastening a 
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long coil of rope about liis waist, and, carrying 
on his back a ghastly burden, staggered through 
the forest, and after incredible exertion reached 
a huge oak-tree, deep in the woods more than a 
mile away. This oak he had known since boy- 
hood, when, to his vast delight, he had found at 
the crown of the massive bole a great cavernous 
hollow. Ill this hollow — down which he had 
cut steps to the very base of the tree — when the 
spreading summer leaves gave him secure shelter, 
he. had loved to hide childish treasures and to 
imagine for himself a woodland home. Hone 
knew of his secret. Hither, in the despair of his 
manhood, his staggering limbs carried him that 
winter’s night. He reached the tree, fastened a 
running noose under the armpits of the now stiff 
corpse, and then, with the free end of his stout rope 
in his grip, climbed from branch to branch, until 
he had reached his resting-place. Then, with the 
exertion of all his mighty strength, slowl^y, sloivly 
he drew the grisly burden up towards him. He 
liad acquired some purchase over a projecting 
hranch, but the struggle was intense. The man’s 
iron sinews stretched and cracked; his wrists 
and arms and shoulders ached horribly ; the 
sweat, cold as was the night, burst from him ; 
yet the task was achieved, the rope loosened 
from the heavy corpse, and then the body of Sir 
Edmund Wing vanished finally from the eye of 
the world. With a dull, crashing thud it reached 
the bottom of the hollow tree. All was still. 
Goodwin fastened up his rop)e, climbed down 


again, and then sped home with all the haste 
that fear, loathing, and superstition could lend 
to him. The air was still thick with snow ; the 
wind had sunk, but the myriad flakes ceaselessly 
descending covered up tenderly all traces of that 
dreadful night’s journey, and the man reached 
his cottage un perceived. 

Sir Edmund Wing’s murder was never dis- 
covered. The country-side was searched, the 
greatest anxiety prevailed, but the snow and 
the oak-tree effectually baffled every effort of the 
searchers. It was believed that during that wild 
tempest the knight had lost his way, and either 
fallen into the neighbouring river or perished in 
a snow-drift in some deep bottom or pit. The 
search was in time abandoned, and the wonder 
of the knight’s disappearance faded presently 
into a mere memory. More than two hundred 
years later, when the old oak-tree finally rotted 
to pieces and some bones were discovered in 
its recesses, the Wing family had died out, the 
estate had passed into other hands, and the 
mystery had been long forgotten. 

The shock of that dreadful day and night 
killed Goodwin’s wife, who died and was buried 
a fortnight later. The man and his child lived 
on ; their descendants still make their homes 
within sight of the pleasant South Gowns. And 
it is a curious fact that in that family a hare is 
looked upon as poisonous or unwholesome food ; 
to this day not a man or woman of the blood 
will partake of it. 


AT CHR!STMAS=T1DE. ■ 

Although, outside, the searching tempest roars, 

Bring holly in, with mistletoe and bay, 

And weave bright wreaths, with ruddy berries gay, 
To deck the walls and garland all the doors. 

Let minstrels’ music make a sweeter sound 

Above the storm-king’s loud and angry voice. 

And carols stir our hearts till we rejoice, 
Kegardless of the rageful winds around. 

Set out the board ; each lordly dish bring in 

Of old-time chosen for our Christmas cheer. 

And welcome Eun and lively Erolic here — 

Our neighbours too, as well as kith and kin. 

The angel, and the mystic voices clear. 

The star, the Magi’s quest, once more seem near. 

Sarah Wilson. 
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Knights of, El Dorado. 

By DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE, 

AUTHOR OF ^THE LOST CAUSE,' ‘THE REBEL GOMMOUORE,' BTC. 


CHAPTEE 1. 


[* all began in tlie depths of 
the great Orinoco forest. 
There, too, it might have 
ended if Providence, mas- 
querading as a heathen 
medicine-man, had not seen 
fit to intervene. 

The strange thing about 
it 'was, that two of the 
principals in the little drama — ^the third, of 
course, was a woman — ^liad lived together as 
the best 9 f comrades for many months, and 
together had cheerfully shared good fortune 
and evil, without the smallest suspicion of the 
parts that liad long been cast for them by an 
ironical Destiny. George Drummond was one 
of the pair; and he, at least, is not likely to 
forget the particular afternoon on which the 
curtain rose. 

It was just before the raiiis, when the heat by 
day and night is almost intolerable, and it is an 
effort even to breathe. There was not a motion 
in the camp, which had been pitched in a tiny 
clearing around a lofty mora-tree, within stone- 
throw of a stream that had dwindled to the 
merest trickle. It was not an enlivening scene 
— a henah (open hut), packages scattered here 
and there, a burnt-out hre, and a dozen native 
carriers lying about in grotesque attitudes, con- 
tentedly dozing. Over all was an air of utter 
desolation ; even the howling monkeys were 
silent in the tree-tops. Little wonder, then, that 
Drummond — clad in the lightest of pyjamas, and 
yet wet with perspiration — shuddered a little as 
he emerged from the hut and glanced around 
him. He had had a week of it. 

‘ Ugh ! ' he said to himself. ‘ What a God-for- 
sakeh hole to see the last of the great Belling- 
ham-Drummond expedition ! Ugh ! ' 

With a smile in which there was no laughter 
and much bitterness of spirit, he filled and lit 
his 2^ipe- Ir the hut behind him, his partner 
and comrade, Dick Bellingham — at home his 
name was wont to appear in the Morning Post as 
‘ the Honourable Eichard Bellingham,' but pre- 
fixes are somewhat of a superfluity on the Long 
Trail — was lighting hard for life in the deadly 
grip of fever. His voice rose and fell in the 
incoherence of delirium, and Drummond's face 
softened as he listened. Eor through all the 
inconsequence ran a single name. It had done 
so eveiv since Dick was stricken ’ down, and it 
told Drummond more than he had learned in 


months of sane intercourse. Also, the reiterated 
name struclc a responsive chord in his own heart. 

‘ I wonder if he will last out the night ? ' he 
asked himself. ^No, I'm afraid not. Well, it's 
hard lines on a beggar ! To go through it all 
without turning a hair — and it loas stiff work — 
and then to knock under in the last lap ! And 
that poor girl. ... God help her 1 If I only 
knew who she was ' 

His thoughts reverted to his fateful, meeting 
with Dick on a West India mail-boat — before 
that, he had merely known him in a casual way 
in London — -and to their agreement to work 
together in a promising adventure. Then they 
skimmed over their fourteen months of explora- 
tion — months of privation and peril in unmapped 
regions, of mingled disappointment and hope,, 
that had ended at last in a success exceeding 
their wildest expectations. And his eyes sought 
the jhle of cases around the burnt -out fire, 
wherein, if they could but bring them safely to 
the city of London, there was that which would 
put them far on the high-road to wealth beyond 

the dreams of avarice. If? At present, 

to all appearance, such ideas wmre the bitterest 
mockery. 

‘ Poor devil ! ' he muttered, still thinking of 
his chum. ‘ And myself ? After' all, I don’t 
know that I have much the better of it. The 
rains may begin at any moment, and then — 
Heaven knows what, except that we shall never 
be able to get through to the river.' 

He glanced up at the patch of sky to be seen 
be^mnd the spreading dome of the mora ; there 
was no sign of a cloud in the blue. Neverthe- 
less the troubled look did not leave his face. 
A goodly face it was, open and honest-eyed ; if 
it had a fault at all, it was that the mouth and 
chin gave just a suspicion of irresolution. Taken 
altogether, George Drummond was an excellent 
specimen of the clean-cut, athletic Briton. The 
type may be found by the thousand on the out- 
posts of the Empire. 

Eor a time he pulled reflectively at his pipe. 
Then, by a strange freak of memory, the Avords 
of a long-forgotten poem flashed into his mind. 
The story ^vl\s that of a gallant knight Avho had 
journeyed for long years in search of El Dorado : 
hoAV he grew old in the quest, and hoAv, as the 
fairy land still eluded him, his courage drooped — 

And, as his strength 
Pailed liiin at length, 

He met a pilgrim shadow — 
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‘ Shadow,’ said he, 

‘Where can ib he— 

Tliis land of El Dorado ? ’ 

‘ Over the mountains 
Of blie Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 

Hide, boldly ride,’ 

The sliade replied, 

‘ If you seek for El Dorado ! ’ 

‘ Doion the Valley of the Shadoio / ’ The grim 
moral of the verses, its appropriateness to their 
own position, struck Drummond like a blow. 
For they too had sought an El Dorado — and 
perhaps had found it. In then* case was the 
ending to be the same h 

He pulled himself together with an effort. A 
deeper silence seemed to have fallen, and he 
realised tliat his comrade’s babble had ceased. 
Presently he heard his name called. The voice, 
although little louder than a whisper, told him 
that for the moment Dick was himself a^ain. 

o 

‘ AJl right, old man ! ’ he shouted back 
cheeril3^ 

Half-a-dozen long steps took him beneath the 
shelter of the rude, wall-less erection that did 
duty for a hut. A couple of hammocks hung 
side by side, and Dick Bellingham lay prostrate 
in the nearer. Ib needed only a glance at the 
face, wasted as ib was, to show that here was the 
leader of the expedition. Even the ravages of 
the fever — and Dick was now bub the wreck of 
what he had been a short week before — had not 
obscured its essential y)oiii-fs. Hot so pleasing 
a face as Drummond’s, perhaps : j^Liner, ,more 
rugged j the strong, determined face of the man 
who is resourceful in initiative and prompt in 
action. 

A smile came into the eyes as Drummond 
leant over him and inquired how lie felt. 

^Doncl’ he replied. ‘It’s all up, George. 
This is the last flicker.’ 

‘ Eot 1 ’ said George, with an affectation of 
cheerfulness. ‘ Better have some more quinine. 
You ’ll be out and about again in a day or two. 
Only keep your pecker up, man 1 ’ 

‘ “ While there ’s life ” . Ho use, George ! 

I ’ve got my call this time, and what ’s the good 
of pretending otherwise ? I know ib — and so do 
you, old humbug.’ • 

Drummond tried to protest, but somehow the 
words did not seem to ring true. Dick cut him 
short. 

‘ Is there any whisky left ? You might give 
me a peg, like a good chap.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t some quinine ’• 

‘ Quinine be hanged 1 All the quinine in 
South America won’t make any difference now. 
Besides, I’ve something to say, and I want to 
say it . before I go off my head again. It ’s my 
last chance. So — the whisky ! ’ 

And Drummond complied.- After all, ib mat- 
tered little one way or the other ; he could not 
blink the truth : it was the fancy of a dying 
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man, and he could not refuse him. Yet he was 
more affected than he would have cared to show. 
Perhaps Dick, as his comrade raised him and 
held the glass to his lips, divined his feelings. 

‘Don’t be too much cut up, old chum,’ he 
said, with an unwonted accent of affection in his 
weak voice. ‘ It ’s all in the game. I don’t say 
it isn’t deuced hard luck, but I’m trying nob 
to whimper over it. I played for big stakes — 
and I’ve lost. Bub to think of discovering that 
valley — another Klondyke— no, Klondyke isn’t 
in the same street with it — and all our own ! 
And now — this I It meant so much to me, 
too.’ He broke off abruptly. ‘ What day is it, 
George?’ he asked after a moment.. 

‘ Thursday.’ 

‘ And the rains ? ’ 

‘ Ho sign of ’em yet, luckily.’ 

‘They’re late, but you can’t trust to that. 
An hour may do it. How, listen a minute,’ he 
went on. ‘ I can’t last long ; you can do me no 
earthly good by staying here. These be cast- 
iron facts, my boy. So what I want you to do 
is to pack up and clear for the boats — and at 
once. Leave Jerry behind to do the needful. 
He can easily follow you up.’ 

‘ But ’ 

Dick would not listen. ‘Don’t be a fool, 
man 1 ’ he cried. ‘ Ib ’s four days’ march to the 
river, and if the rains catch you 'here you will 
never reach it — or, at the best, the plunder 
won’t. And think what that means 1 Hnless 
you have something to show, you will never be 
able to raise the money to buy the concession — 
and they ’ll demand hard cash at Caracas, mind 
you. There 1 don’t be mule-headed. I ’in still 
loossing this caravan, and I insist upon it.’ 

‘ Insist or not, I ’m not going I ’ returned 
Drummond, almost roughly. ‘ The gold can go 
to blazes ’ 

‘ It usually sends one there,’ interj^olated 
Dick. 

‘'But I don’t intend to leave you in the 
lurch like that. As for the rains, I ’ll take my 
chance.’ 

Dick smiled. ‘ I ’m rather too weak to force 
.you, my son,’ he said whimsically, ‘and if you 

loill be a fool Ho, I don’t mean that, old 

chap. Honestly, I didn’t ‘believe you would go. 
But I thought ib right to warn you. You won’t 
forget our arrangement, if all goes well? Half 
of my share for yourself, the other to my brother. 
It may do the old house some good.’ 

‘Trust me to see to it, Dick,’ said the other. 

Dick nodded, and then lay silent for a minute 
or two thinking. As Drummond watched him 
he could not but wonder at the unfailing spirit 
of the man.^ He was at death’s door ; and yet, 
of the pair, he was by far the more composed. 
George’s wonder would not have been lessened 
had he known that vFich he was presently to 
know. For his own part, he was only able to 
hold himself in with the utmost strength of his 
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will. His nerves were all awiy. The tension 
of the jDast few days, the want of sleep, the 
overpowering lieat — these had combined to play 
havoc with him. 

At last Dick spoke again, and there was* some- 
thing ill both question and tone — he could not 
tell what — that startled the listener into a keener 
attention. • 

‘ You wouldn’t guess there was much sentiment 
about me — would you, old man 1 ’ he asked. 

‘Well — not much, perhaps.’ Drummond did 
not care to mention that his ideas on the matter 
Jiad recently undergone some modification : he 
had not sat beside his fever-tossed comrade day 
after da}^ with shut ears. 

‘ Or that sentiment set me off on this same 
expedition'?’ Dick continued. ‘It was, all the 
same. There was the jn’ospect of some sport, of 
course — and the gold. But it was mainly senti- 
ment. Ill other words — a woman.’ He paused 
for an instant, and then resumed almost apolo- 
getically : ‘You’ll excuse me, George, but, do 
you know, I’ve sometimes thought that you — 
Avell, that we were a pair in that respect. I 
don’t Ivnow why, I ’m sure 1 ’ 

Drummond’s only answer was a short, con- 
strained laugh. But the sick man understood. 

‘ Then I ’m right, eh '? ’ he demanded. 

And Drummond nodded, 

‘ How, that ’s curious,’ mused Dick. ‘ Here we 
have roughed it together for months, with this 
secret in our respective minds all the time, and 
never found it out until the end ! But I suppose 
it’s the same with most men. They hate to 
talk of these things.’ Then he reached out a 
feeble hand to his companion. ‘I wish you 
luck, old chap — better luck than mine. You 
deserve it, if anybody does.’ 

Drummond held his hand for a moment. 
^Thanks, Dick,’ he said simply. 

‘ And now for the point I ’ve been trying to 
get at all along. Only, I must hurry up. It ’s 
about her, of course. Hot that it’s much of a 
story ! I Ve known her all her life — neighbours, 
you know — watched her growing up, and was a 
kind of big brother. We were always the best 
of chums. Then, after a bit, the usual thing 
happened — at least to me. I was in no hurry 
to speak. She was young enough, and perhaps 
I was pretty sure of the answer. I had just 
about enough to marry on comfortably — not 
too much so, but thereabouts. And then, while 
I am waiting, what does a confounded relative 
do but leave her a big pile of .money! Well, 
that finished it for me. A scruple, no doubt; 
but, right or wrong, I couldn’t do it then.’ 

Again Drummond nodded ; he had good reason 
to comprehend. 

‘ Besides, there was always the off-chance of 
this,’ Dick went on. ‘I told you long ago what 
sent me to the Orinoco, of all places — about the 
tradition that has been in our family ever since 
the time of the picturesque ruffian of an ancestor 


who flourished in the days of Queen Bess. I 
had always a sneaking belief in the yarn,hnnd 
an idea that I should like to test it some day. 
Well, old man, we’ve pulled it off between us 
— and, for me, this is the end of it all. The 
Bellingham luck 1 ’ 

His voice had grown audibly weaker as he 
proceeded, and as yet Drummond had heard 
little that he had not guessed already. His 
friend’s time was short ; and he felt impelled, b}'' 
some strange instinct, to bring him to the point. 

‘ And the girl *? ’ he asked. ‘ Was it altogether 
fair to her, Dick *? If she cared for you ’ 

‘Cared for me*?’ Dick half-rose, with the 
strength of a momentary excitement. ‘ Heaven 
knows the thought of that has been the worst 
torture ! I don’t mind about myself, but for her 

to suffer Somehow, it seems different now 

— when it’s too late. God help me ! I can 
almost hope she does not care. She will take 
it badly, poor girl 1 and ’ 

He fell back again, exhausted by his vehemence, 
and for a little was quiet. 

‘You have a message for lierT hinted George 
at length. 

Dick roused himself. ‘ Whyj of course — the 
last dying message of Richard Bellingham, 
Gent. 1 ’ he said, resuming his old tone. ‘ But 
first, old chap, I should like you to see her 
portrait. It’s here’ — and his hand wandered 
towards the pocket of his flannel shirt. ‘I’m 
afraid I must trouble you to take it out. I ’ni 
too far gone.’ 

It was with no feeling except one of curiosity 
— certainly with no anticipation of the shock 
that awaited him — that George Drummond 
obe^’-ed, and drew forth a small, flat morocco 
case. He tried to open it, Dick’s eyes eagerly 
following him. But the catch was stiff, and he 
took a few steps towards the better light at the 
open side of the hut, partly turning his back to 
the hammock as he did so. Perhaps it was as 
well. For, as he opened the case and saw the 
dainty, exquisitely painted miniature within, 
he experienced a surprise that was absolutely 
staggering. 

‘ Helen Fairfax I ’ 

The name came from his lips involuntarily ; 
the voice was scarcely recognisable as his. But 
Dick seemed not to notice. 

‘ So you know her, George?’ he cried. ‘But 
of course you do I How that I remember, I’ve 
seen you at her aunt’s — at Mrs Fairfax’s.’ 

Drummond hardly heard him. ' For • the 
moment all thoughts of Dick Bellingham had 
vanished. He saw only the face that looked out 
at him from the miniature — the portrait of a girl 
with laughing eyes and the most bewitching 
expression. And tlie face was that which fc'r 
long months, in dreams and in his waking hours, 
had been ever before himself; it was the face of 
her for whose sake he too had set out to seek 
his fortune. And his comrade? . . . But just 
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tlien the wonder and the pity of it did not 
strike him. 

Presently he realised that Dick was address- 
ing him. ^ If you are done admiring it/ he was 
saying, ‘I should like to look at it once more — 
while I ’m able. It ’s like her — isn’t it ? I got it 
painted — she wasn’t aware of the fact, though — 
just before I left England.’ 

Drummond came sharply to himself. In a 
flash the exact position was revealed to him. 
One thing alone seemed clear. The dying man 
must bo allowed to suspect nothing — at all costs, 
the truth must be kept from him. It meant a 
big effort, but he rose to the emergency not 
unsuccessfully. Only, as he returned to the 
hammock-side and answered Dick, his voice was 
not quite under command, nor could he re- 
member afterwards precisely what he had said. 
Probably it mattered little ; Dick’s eyes were 
fixed upon the miniature. 

He gazed at it for a second or two ; then, 
‘Put it back, George,’ he said quietly. ‘And 
bury it with me, will you Thanks ! But 
I must be quick — my head is buzzing like 
the deuce. You guess what I want you to say 
to Helen when you see lier^ Tell her every- 
thing — tell her, if she cares, that I did it for 
the best. She will understand. And shake, 
old man — it ’s the last time. Chin-cliin I Say 
good-bye for me to her — to Helen.’ 

Ten minutes later George Drummond stepped 
outside. To all appearance, everything was as 
he had left it; the unearthly silence was still 
unbroken, the heat as fierce as ever. Only in 
himself was there a difference. 

‘Jerry ! ’ he cried. 

One of the dozing natives woke up and came 
towards him. He was Dick’s personal attendant, 
and devoted to him — a bright-eyed, intelligent 
young Indian from the head- waters of the 
•Cuyuni. He owed his name (which was 
Jeremiah), and also a working knowledge of 
English, and divers other accomplishments, to 
a residence of some years’ duration at the Pres- 
byterian College in Georgetown. 

‘ Look after the boss, and call me at once if 
there is any change,’ said Drummond. 

Hodding, Jerry disappeared within the hut. 
And Drummond tramped backwards and forr 
vmrds beneath the shade of the mora-tree, wrest- 
ling with the great temptation of his life. 


CHAPTEE IL 

HE afternoon wore on, and still, regard- 
less of the heat, George Drummond 
paced slowly up and down beneath 
tlie mora. There was no other move- 
ment in the sleeping camp. 

Somehow, he found it difficult to think cohe- 
rently — to think of anything, indeed, except the 
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original of the little portrait. For montlis his 
emotions had been dammed back and pent 
and his startling discovery had acted a& a lever 
to force open the flood-gates. All his hopes and 
dreams returned to him, strengthened fourfold. 
Helen Fairfax stood to him for all that was 
worth having in the world, and now he was 
filled with an unreasoning, overmastering long- 
ing which at first left no room for any other 
feeling. 

Yet, surely, he had good ground for amaze- 
ment. That two men should, unknown to each 
other, have loved the same woman ; that, actuated 
by the same motives, they should have gone 
forth from civilisation with an identical object ; 
that they should have met, and lived together so 
long without a hint of the truth emerging ; that, 
in the end, the secret should come to light 
ill such a fashion — here was a series of coinci- 
dences marvellous enough for much cogitation. 
Later, Drummond was able to wonder at the 
strangeness of it. Just then only one thing 
seemed to matter. 

There could be no Ciuestion of rivalry now. 
For the other man’s part, as far as human judg- 
ment could forecast, was over. He had been 
compelled to face the inevitable. He had faced 
it, if not with resignation, with courage and an 
undaunted sj^irit. 

For Drummond, on the other hand, an hour 
had entirely changed the situation. He had to 
consider it anew, and if he did so chiefly as it 
affected him and one other (who was not Dick), 
can we blame him altogether'? While he had 
never concealed from himself that the expedi- 
tion was endangered by this week’s enforced sta}^ 
in the camp, he had hitherto accepted the fact 
with jDbilosophic indifference. In his present 
mood, it roused in liini a bitter, hopeless anger. 
It all depended upon the overdue rains. If they 
held off for another week, well and good. But 
tlie odds were heavy against such a desirable con- 
tingency. Clear as the sky was at the moment, 
it gave no guarantee that in half-an-hour the 
breaking of the weather would not be heralded 
by a thunderstorm. And afterwards — well, 
every stream would l:ie a roaring torrent, and the 
tract of low countiy, now passable, that lay 
between them and the village on the great river 
at which they had left their boats would be one 
vast swamp. It was only four days’ journey — 
they might even do it in three by forced marches, 
and travelling by moonlight — and yet success 
01'' failure was still in the balance. And to 
think what success might mean to him ! He 
swore softly under his breath * and then, moved 
by some impulse, he walked towards the hut. 
The broken, pathetic fever-talk of his comrade 
met his cars as he drew nigh and looked in. 

Jerry caught his eye. ‘All no change, boss,’ 
he said, shaking his head. ‘Hot live long now, 
much-time. Gastados / ’ 

Drummond turned away again. Well, in any 
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case, he must wait for the end. Poor Dick ! 
And A\dien the end came — it might he soon, or, 
'with such a constitution, it might be delayed 
otlier twenty-four hours — what then^ Perhaps, 
after all, Dick would have the easier part. 
Even if he left him, and started for the river 
at once 

The mere idea was repugnant; he tried to 
put it from him. But, in spite of himself, it 
recurred again and again. He remembered that 
Dick himself had wished it so. True, he liad 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion. Yet if 
he remained it would not benefit Dick in the 
slightest degree. To do the little that was 
possible and necessary, Jerry could stay behind 
— he could easily catch up the expedition after- 
wards. A delay might involve the lives of a 
dozen men ; and a day, even a few hours, might 
make all the difference. Drummond began to 
ask himself if he was justified in running the 
risk— and could not answer. The devil’s advo- 
cate within him was pleading. 

He smoked pipe after pipe, and the decision 
was still to find. On the one side were love, self- 
interest, common-sense; on the other was— a 
scruple of sentiment, perhaps. But it was the 
sentiment which men call Honour. 

The afternoon passed; the little camp woke 
into life; the fire was lit for the evening meal; 
but Drummond paid no heed, and the slow 
promenade beneath the mora never ceased. It 
was not until the sun had gone down behind 
the trees that, with a curious gesture of the 
shoulders, he drew up. Then, with great de- 
liberation, he unhooked a coin from his chain. 
Plainly the decision was to be left to chance. 

The coin was tossed in the air, and fell heads. 
With his mouth firmly set, but unhesitatingly, 
Drummond walked towards the fire. Motioning 
the headman aside, he gave him a command 
that caused the Indian to stare in' manifest sur- 
prise. He repeated the words sharply ; and 
then, turning, he made his way to the hut. 

Dick Bellingham had fought hard for his life. 
Along with a magnificent constitution, he had, 
what was just as useful, a dogged strength of 
will ; he had every inducement to live ; and it 
was only in his final talk with Drummond, when 
the signs were too patent, that he had confessed 
himself beaten. So it was that he had relieved 
his mind. 

In one respect, however, he was wrong. As 
it happened, the eventful interlude of the after- 
noon was not, after all, the 'last flicker.’ Once 
again, for his sins, he was to have a short spell 
of consciousness. 

The episode occurred about a couple of hours 
after midnight. Jeny, who should have been 
on watch, had dropped off to sleep in Drum- 
mond’s, vacant hammock ; there was no sound to 
be heard except that of his gentle snoring. It 
was the first thing of which Dick was sensible. 


He was too utterly prostrated to have muck 
volition, and for a little lay quiescent under his- 
mosquito-net. Presuming that the sleeper was- 
his comrade, he had no mind to rob him of his- 
much-needed rest. But presently the snoring 
ceased, and there was an unmistakable movement 
from the otlier hammock. 

'Awake, George?’ he called out. 

In answer, the net was withdrawn from his- 
face. It was not too dark within the open hut 
— for, outside, the glade was bright with the 
radiance of the full moon — to recognise the- 
dusky countenance of Jerry. 

' Oh ! it ’s you, is it ? Tell Mr George I want- 
to see him, Jerry.’ 

Jerry seemed to hesitate for a second ; then., 
‘Mist’ George not here, boss,’ he said stolidly. 

'Not here ! Where is he, then?’ 

‘Gone off — Mist’ George and the boys — all 
vamoosed, straight!’ returned Jerry. His edu- 
cation, it should be said, owed as much to the 
quays of Georgetown as to the class-rooms of the- 
Presbyterian College. 

Dick was slow to comprehend. ‘Gone off!’ 
he repeated. ' But — where to, you black imp ?• 
You don’t mean he’s gone altogether?’ 

The lad wagged his head ; it was exactly what, 
he did mean. 

‘ To the river ? ’ 

‘Sure, boss.’ 

‘ And the rest of the boys too ? ’ 

' All away, one-time. No fake, boss ! ’ 

Dick laughed, albeit a little hysterically; he- 
was beginning to realise the fact. ‘When was- 
it, Jerry ? ’ he asked after a moment. 

‘Not long — when moon rise,’ said the boy. 
Then he went on to explain. ‘All like this,. 
Mist’ Dick. Mist’ George, he come in at sun- 
down. “Jerry,” he say, “no good here — boss- 
done up, and rains coming — boss’s orders to- 
strike camp and start for boats quick ! You 
good boy, Jerry,” he say. “You stay with boss- 
— him peg out plenty soon — see him grave dig 
plenty deep, mind that ! Then you follow up. 
You savvy?” he say. Me say all right, and he- 
tell me to bring your gun. It all right, boss?’' 
he inquired, breaking off. 

Dick nodded assurance. Doubtless it was* 
right enough ; but, somehow, he could not help- 
a feeling of bitter disappointment. He had 
fully expected that his comrade would see him 
out. Now, probably for good reasons, Drum- 
mond had thought better of it. After all, he- 
concluded wearily, the faithful Jerry would do- 
to bury him quite as well as another. 

'So that’s the whole' yarn, boy?’ he asked. 
‘Well, when I do peg out, you can keep my 
gun for your trouble. Tell Mr George I said so.’ 

But Jerry was not done yet. Waxing some- 
what loquacious, he proceeded to describe the- 
departure of the party at moonrise, bag and 
baggage; how, after he had watched it out of 
sight from the hut-front, . Mr George had re- 
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turned alone j and how, bidding him remain 
ndiere lie was, he had entered the hut. Dick's 
attention, which ,had been wandering a little, 
was suddenly and rudely arrested by the account 
of what ensued. Jerry had witnessed it alt 
from his post. According to him, Drummond 
had stood looking down at Dick for some time. 
Then, bending over him, he had taken something 
from the pocket of his shirt. The lad could not 
see what it was, but he liad held it in his hand 
for a minute or two, muttering to himself. And 
then he had kissed it. 

^All this way, boss,' he said, using a dusk}^ 
palm to exemplify his meaning. ^ Two — three 
times — like this!' 

Suddenly Dick found a strength that was not 
his own, and managed to sit up in his hammock. 
His hand went instinctively to his pocket. Sure 
enough, the miniature was not there. 

«D !' Then hoarsely, ‘Go on, will you?’ 

he cried. 

Jerry had little more to relate — only that 
Drummond had put the thing in his own jDOcket, 
and, without a word or a glance at himself (‘like 
he not see me, boss,' he said), had stridden away 
in the wake of the carriers. 

That was all. But it was enough. In an 
instant, by one of those flashes of intuition that 
come to us at times, Dick understood. Every- 
thing was plain to him j he had not a shadow of 
doubt. The effect of the disclosure was to trans- 
form him. The elemental passions are strong in 
unregenerate man even when the hand of death 
is upon him, and it was in a paroxysm of jealousy 
and rage that Dick called out for another chance 
of living. Mercifully, his ordeal was not ^no- 
longed. In a few minutes he fell back into the 
oblivion of unconsciousness. 

Jerry replaced the mosquito-net. ‘Him a 
goner — die plenty soon now,' he remarked. 
Then, lighting his pipe, he set himself philo- 
sophically to await the end. 

Dick, however, did not die. By all the rules 
of the game he should have done so ; it is doubt- 
ful, indeed, if the whole College of Physicians 
could have saved him ; but there are some secrets 
in therapeutics that, wonderful to tell, are yet 
hidden even from that illustrious bod}^ It was 
here, in a word, that the heathen medicine-man 
came in. 

Ivara-kara was his name — at least it sounded 
like that — and he was one of the oldest, dirtiest, 
most venerable, and most venerated jpeimcins 
(native doctors) Avifchin a wide area. He had 
been in practice for half a century, and so 
skilful was he in the treatment of fevers and 
snake-bites that his fame extended far beyond 
his own tribe. Notwithstanding his forest lore, 
he was an unsophisticated soul. His ways had 
lain apart from those of white men. 

Now, it so happened that Kara-kara had one 
great ambition. Long ago, in the hot days of 
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his youth, he had been tlie proud possessor of an 
ancient Spanish flint-lock musket. Although it 
had nearly dislocated his shoulder every time he 
had tried to discharge it, he had never forgotten 
the prestige that its ownership had given him 
among his fellows, nor forgiven the rival in 
whose company it had disappeared. Ever since, 
he had longed with a prodigious longing for such 
another. It was the dream of his life. 

Well, it was just after daybreak when Kara- 
kara reached the little glade, accompanied by 
a round two dozen of his tribesfolk, male and 
female. They had camped a few miles away, 
and were making for the hills with all speed; 
for, having lingered in the low country longer 
than was prudent, they were in fear of being 
overtaken by the rains. Noticing the hut and 
the smouldering fire, the party pulled up in sur- 
prise — all except the peiman^ who ran forward 
with a cr}^. Eor the first thing that had caught 
his e^^es was an object which stood against the 
trunk of the mora — no less, in truth, than Dick 
Bellingham's double-barrelled sporting-gun. In 
a second he had seized and was gloating over the 
prize, oblivious to aught else. At last, surely, 
his aspiration had come to fruition I 

But his joy was premature. One hand fell 
upon his shoulder; another gri^Dped the gun. 
Looking up, he found himself being sharply 
scrutinised by the intelligent Jerry. ‘ 

‘ Greeting,' he said, retaining his hold. 

‘Greeting,' returned Jerry, in the same 
tongue. He knew most of the dialects used 
betAveen El Boca and the Corentyn. 

Kara-kara Avas a man of direct speech. ‘ It is 
good,' he remarked, referring to the, gun — ‘very 
good. I Avant it.' 

‘ It Avill kill a bird so far off that one cannot 
see it,' replied Jerry gravely. ‘It also kills in 
the dark. But it is bcAvitched.' 

The let it go like a live-coal. 

‘It belongs to a great Avhite chief,' continued 
Jerry. ‘He is lying in the henedf there, sick 
Avith fever. And he has put his magic on it, so 
that it Avill kill AvhoeA^er tries to use it.' 

‘Ugh!' — this Avith much disgust. Neverthe- 

less, he edged aAvay from the dangerous Aveapon. 

‘ The stranger is, a i:>eiman ? ' 

The question Avas not asked for information ; 
for Jerry, by certain infallible signs, had recog- 
nised the fact at once. He had likeAvise inter- 
preted Kara-kara’s coA^etous glances aright. He 
had his object; and, knoAving something of the 
poAvers of these men and the nature of his oaaui 
kind, he began to cherish a glimmering of hope 
for his master. 

‘ I am Kara-kara ! ' replied the medicine-man, 
in a tone Avhich implied that no more need be 
said. 

Jerry Avas no Aviser, but he accepted the 
statement with due respect. ‘I have heard 
of Kara-kara's great wisdom and skill,' he said 
mendaciously. 
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^ It is known in many tribes.’ 

That being so, Jerry suggested that perhaps 
he would like to see the white man. He was 
Yery bad — nearly dead, in fact — ^but he might 
still be saved by the treatment of such an 
expert as Kara-kara. 

The ])eiman shook his head j his remedies and 
mysteries were not for vdiite men. 

But Jerry persisted. It was only if the vdiite 
man lived, he pointed out persuasively, tliat the 
magic would be taken off the gun ; and if ICara-kara 
sliould cure him, as he doubtless could, he would 
certainly give him the weapon in his gratitude. 

■ The white chief would give it to Kara-kara 1 ’ 
asked the doctor, his face lightening. 

‘ It is sure. He has many more like it in his 
own village.’ 

‘ Let us go, then.’ 

He was now all eagerness ; and, having 
shouted some instructions to his companions, 
who had held aloof •throughout the conversation, 
he entered the hut at Jerry’s heels. There, 
however, a very brief examination of the sick 
man sufficed to damp his spirits. He shook 
his head again. 

‘ Ho use j too far gone ’ — this, jDractically, was 
his verdict. i\jad, indeed, Dick already showed 
all the symptoms of collapse. 

Hevertheless, Jeny urged that it could do no 
harm to try; there was ahvays the gun as the 
reward of success. In the end, albeit with re- 
luctance, the ]peiman consented. The induce- 
ment was one that could not be resisted. 

Kara-kara lost no time in beginning his rites. 
By his orders, some of the tribesmen proceeded 
to wall in the henah with their blankets, so that 
the interior was quite hidden ; the fire was 
made up into a bright glow ; and, in the 
meantime, the doctor himself slipped off into the 
bush. He returned presently with an armful of 
herbs, and these — having first banished the on- 
lookers, including Jeny, to the confines of the 
glade — he carefully assorted into three large 
gourds half-full of water, and put to boil over the 
fire. Kara-kara kept up a monotonous chant 
throughout the slow process, and indulged in 
some antics of surprising agility for a man of his 
<age. Jerry watched him with the keenest in- 
terest — and, latterly, with not a little impatience. 
But he was too wise to interfere ; and at length, 
after some more mummery, the jpeivian disap- 
peared into the hut with the contents of the 
gourds. 

He remained invisible for nearly three hours. 
What happened within the henah can only be a 
matter of surmise. Even in the after-days of 
intimacy, Kara-kara held his secrets as closely 
as the inventor of a new explosive ; but it may 
be inferred that he treated his patient mainly 
by . means of divers injections. As a part of 
the ceremony, presumably for the edification of 
those outside, there was also a continual rattling 
of dry gourds— so loud and well sustained, in- 


deed, that it seemed to be the work of a whole 
company of people. Certainly it had its effect 
u|)on the natives, who kept regarding the closed 
hut with the utmost awe. J erry himself, whose 
Christianity was scarcely skin-deep, could not 
help being impressed as the noise went inces- 
santly on, and he knew not what weird incanta- 
tions were being used to drive forth the fever 
that consumed his master. 

His suspense was ended at last. He jumped 
up as Kara-Icara emerged from the hut and 
staggered towards the fire. 

‘ Give me food ’ he said shortly. 

‘ And the white man ? ’ demanded J eny. 

‘ He will live.’ 

Then, having bolted a few mouthfuls, he 
threw himself on the ground in utter exhaustion, 
and in a minute was sound asleep. Judging 
from the result upon himself, his labours had 
been of the severest. 

That they had likewise been effectual Jerry 
saw at once on entering the hut. Eor the per- 
spiration was oozing from every pore in Dick’s 
body; his flannels, and even the blanket in 
which Kara-kara had enveloped him, were 
already wet ; and, better still, he was slumber- 
ing naturally for the first time for nearly a week. 
The change, indeed, was almost miraculous. 
Jerry, by way of showing his joy, treated him- 
self to a pipeful of his master’s tobacco. Yes, 
he would live. Had not the peiman said so? 
He had well earned his gun. 

A few hours later, Dick’s hammock having 
been converted into a litter, the Avhole party 
was on its way to the hills. What if the direc- 
tion was the opposite to that which George 
Drummond had taken? Dick was still alive, 
and was likely to live. And, nowadays, all 
roads lead to — London. . 



CHAPTER III. 

HD to London, in due course, the Hon. 
Richard Bellingham found his way. 

Dick’s return caused quite a flutter 
of excitement in his own circle. Eor 
nearly two years no tidings of his 
whereabouts had been forthcoming. His rela- 
tives were no wiser than the rest of the world. 
When questioned on the subject, his only 
brother. Lord Bellingham — better known at 
Hurlingham than in the House of Lords — had 
been wont to shrug his broad shoulders and 
sagely opine that ^ the young beggar would turn 
up all right sooner or later.’ Her lady si np had 
been more pessimistic. With a knowledge of 
natural history that did credit to her education, 
she conjured up visions of daily jDerils frojn 
the Jions, tigers, deadly snakes, and other 
wild animals which probably abounded in 
South America, and had long given up hope of 
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ever seeing her brotlier-in-law again. To her ‘Mr George Drummond!’ lie said after a 
honour, she bore him no ill-will for falsifying moment. ‘ Wio is he, Sheila ‘I ’ 

lier prophecies. ^ ‘ Mr Drummond 1 Oh, I remember. Pie is a 

It was on a warm evening late in June that friend of the Fairfaxes. I don’t know him, but 

Dick arrived. The Fates played into his hands. I believe he has just got back to England from 

For his own reasons, he had not even sent a somewhere. Mrs Fairfax asked a card for him.’ 

telegram from Liverpool to announce his coming. ‘Indeed 1 I have met a man of that name 

So, when he reached his brother’s house, it was I wonder if it is the same 1 ’ Dick was quite 

to find himself caught in the maelstrom of the himself now. ‘He will be coming with the 

final preparations for one of Lady Bellingham’s Fairfaxes, then^’ 
receptions — those celebrated ‘ evenings’ on which ‘ Yery likely.’ 

her ladyship prided herself so justly. Dick ‘Well, we’ll see.’ He finished his perusal of 
recognised the signs, and smiled under his the list, and returned it. ‘ There 1 I won’t keep 

moustache. He knew b}^ experience what to you from more serious business. Send up Jack 

ex^Dect. Perhaps, again for his own reasons, he when he appears, will yen'?’ 

was not altogether sorry. ‘And you’ll come down, Dickl’ 

Lord Bellingham was not in — for on these ‘To please you, Sheila,’ he replied, smiling — 
occasions, like a wise man, he made a point of ‘ that is, if I can rummage out anything decent 

keeping out of the way until the last moment to wear. As you say, it will be very interesting 

that stern duty permitted — but his wife gave to meet old friends again.’ 

the returned wanderer the prettiest of welcomes. It was not too early when Dick did come 
And she meant it ; Dick had always been a down, having managed to get himself clothed in 

favourite of hers. Then, the first few minutes the garments of civilisation. Although it ^vas 

of ejaculatory surprise being over, and the cross- the fag-end of the season, the rooms were 

fire of question and answer having somewhat crowded. It was then that our traveller 

died awa}", Dick came to business. blossomed into the hero of an hour. Lady 

‘The usual crowd to-night, Sheila 1’ he re- Bellingham had not been idle — and, perhaps, a 

marked in his most casual tones. new sensation was welcome. Truth to tell, Dick 

‘Oh yes. Quite a small party to dinner’ — found it somewhat of a bore, 

and she ran over a string of names. ‘After- Half-an-hour’s lionising sufficed him. He 

wards ’ * had one object in view ; and, having worked 

‘All the world, I suppose. Well, you mustn’t his way through the crowd without finding that 
mind me. Ho, I don’t think I ’ll appear. I can of which he was in search, he seized the first 
get something to eat in Jack’s den, and then opportunity to slip out of the throng. There 
I want a couple of hours’ snooze to pull me was a little alcove on the staircase, known to 
together.’ him of old as a desirable spot whence, cunningly 

Lady Bellingham seemed disappointed. ‘ But concealed behind a statue and a bank of greenery, 

you will come down later on ’ she urged. As one could enact unperceived the part of the all- 

a hostess with a reputation, she was not blind seeing onlooker — and, particularly, could note 

to the advantages of having a freshly imported those who came and went. The nook had other' 
lion to show off. ‘It will be a chance, to meet uses, of course ; but it was unoccupied at present, 
all your old friends, you know.’ and Dick took possession with a genuine sigh of 

‘ And enemies. It may be agreeable, but — it relief. Then he set himself, from behind the- 

depends very much.’ screen of palms, to await events. But it was _ 

‘Honsense, Dick! Everybody will be de- only to those who arrived — there was still a 

lighted to see you again. The IHngscotes, for constant stream of them — that he p)aid the 
instance, and your old chum Harry Gurdon — he attention of eager watchfulness, 

is in the Commons now, by the way — and the Sitting there impassive, he seemed a different 
Fairfaxes’— — being from the Dick Bellingham who had 

‘ Ah ! ’ interjected Dick, trying to preserve wrestled with death in the Orinoco forest. Save 

his tone of indifference. ‘They’re coming, are that, to the keen-eyed, traces of his illness- 

they ? And how is Mrs Fairfax '? ’ still showed beneath tlife tan, he had made a 

‘ Yery well. She and Helen will be late — wonderful recovery. But the look of youthful- 

they are going to the Duchess of Southminster’s ness Avas gone. Instead, now that the mask of 

first. But here is the list. Look for yourself.’ convention Avas dropped, the face Avore an ex- 
This Avas just Avhat Dick Avanted, and he pression not altogether pleasing — stern, almost 

scanned the names Avitli an interest that he implacable — the expression of one avIio had 

stroA^e to hide, commenting upon them as he tasted trouble, and found it exceeding bitter. 

Avent along. Presently he struck upon one that For, loyal to friends, Dick had a hard, 

brought a quick flush to his face ; and although unforgiving strain in him; he had no- 
lle had himself Avell under, control, he had some mercy for anything that saA''oured of meanness 

ado to smother an exclamation. Luckil3q Lady or treachery. Having been miraculously pre- 

Bellingham AA^as not a very observant Avoman. served from death, he asked one thing more 
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that lie might get back to England .before it 
ivas too late. 

This, then, was the purpose that had con- 
sumed him during these interminable weeks of 
convalescence — weeks in which, to pass the 
time, he had gained Kara-kaivVs undying friend- 
ship by teaching him the proper use of the 
sporting-gun, had been made immune against 
another attack of fever, and had vaijily endea- 
voured, for the benefit of science, to worm out 
the old secrets — and had induced him, 

as soon as he was fit, to undertake the long 
and perilous journey by native paths across the 
western watershed of Guiana, and thence in a 
primitive dug-out down the Cuyuni river to the 
British settlements. And from Georgetown, his 
impatience growing with every delay, he had 
come home as fast as steam could bring him. 

Well, he was home at last. jN’ow he was 
waiting for the curtain to rise on the next act. 
As to his own part, he had, as yet, no dubiety. 
Eady Bellingham^s gossip had told him so much ; 
and from his brother he had learned by a casual 
inquiry that George Drummond had neither 
called upon him since his return, nor commu- 
nicated with him in any way. Dick had not 
asked any further questions. Like most strong 
men, he had a fancy to play out his own hand. 

Meanwhile the evening was speeding. Several 
times Dick’s retreat was in danger of invasion, 
but in each case a sight of the black sleeve 
resting on the statue pedestal served to warn 
off the intruders. So he sat undisturbed, while 
the crowd ebbed and flowed around the doors on 
.the landing bezieath. 

The initiative, however, was not his. So 
absorbed was he in his OAvn reflections that he 
did not even hear the rustle of skirts behind 
him. He was recalled to his senses, somewhat 
suddenly, by a sharp tap on the shoulder. 
He turned impatiently — and next moment he 
was on his feet, his hands were outstretched to 
.grasp those of the white-haired, keen-eyed old 
lad}'' who confronted him, and there was quite 
a different look on his face. 

‘ You, Aunt Eairfax ’ 

‘Dick!’ 

There could be no mistaking the cordiality 
of the greeting on either side. They were not 
related at all ; but she had been ‘ Aunt Eairfax ’ 
to him ever since his boyhood, when he had run 
•out and into her house as freely as her own 
children ; and the sympathy and firm friendship 
between them had grown and deepened with 
the years. Besides, was she not Helen Eairfax’s 
guardian? But, to do him justice, he was not 
thinking of that just now— only of the pleasure 
of their reunion. 

‘ ]\Iy dear boy ! And so you ’ve come home 
at last ! ’ 

‘ Like the Prodigal Son — and, like him, rather 
battered and worn.’ He made room for her in 
the alcove, and seated himself beside her. ‘Do 


you know, Aunt Eairfax, I ’ve been watching for 
you for hours ? ’ 

‘Yes, Ave’re a little late,’ she returned. ‘If I 
had had any suspicion of this delightful sur- 
prise But I had none until ten minutes 

ago. Sheila is full of it. She thought you had 
gone upstairs, and was quite concerned. A host 
of people are wanting to shake hands with the 
hero of ILe hour.’ 

‘ I had my spell of it, thanks.’ 

‘ I guessed as much, and had a vague idea I 
might find you here. I have not forgotten your 
habits, you see. Even yet I can scarcely be- 
lieve it, Dick. We had almost given up hope 
of seeing you again — we were afraid, when no •• 
word came, that you must have died in the 
wilds of Brazil, or Peru, or wherever it was you 
buried yourself.’ 

‘ It was in that vicinity,’ said Dick, smiling, 

‘And our anxiety about you was useless, 
after all 1 Are you not ashamed of yourself, 
sir ? ’ 

‘ Very — or I would be if I were sure it would 
have mattered what happened to me.’ 

‘ You know it would, Dick — to some of us. 
Seriously, why did you never write all that 
time ? ’ 

‘ Simply because of the lack of postal facilities, 
Aunt Eairfax. As a matter of fact, we did not 
run across a white man for eighteen months.’ 

Then they were silent for a minute or two. 
Mrs Eairfax, on her part, was busy scrutinising 
him with those bright, wide-open eyes of hers 
which' were the feature of a countenance that 
still retained much of an uncommon beauty, and 
had the added comeliness of a kindl}'- and sym- 
pathetic nature. Dick, aware of her powers 
of observation, awaited the result somewhat 
restively. Apparently it was not too satis- 
factory, for Mrs Eairfax shook her head. 

‘ Well ? ’ he asked at last. 

' ‘There is a change in you, Dick. You have 
been ill, of course ; I can see that.’ 

‘Eever — a narrow shave,’ he replied laconi- 
cally. He knew that there was more to come. 

‘ And you have had a hard time ? ’ 

‘Yery.’ 

‘ Poor boy ! But it hasn’t all been bad 
luck, I hope?’ she went on. ‘You mustn’t tell 
me the two years have been wasted altogether.’ 

‘ Oh, I suppose not,’ said Dick. ‘ I have 
had decent sport, made one or two discoveries, 
roughed it in a way that should do me some 
good, and learned a lesson that should do me 
more. I am not sure, though,’ he added. ‘After 
all, perhaps I need not have, gone to South 
America for my bit of experience.’ 

Mrs Eairfax was not blind to the harder and 
more bitter tone that had, almost insensibly to 
himself, crept into his voice. There was cer- 
tainly a change in him, and it was due, she was 
assured, neither to illness nor hardship. She laid 
her hand gently on his arm. 

[Qhrisi97ias Number. 
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‘ I am sorry, Dick ’ — slie did not say for what, 
^l^^ow tell me all about it/ 

‘ Really, it scarcely worth wliile,^ said he in 
the same tone. ^ It was such a common experi- 
ence — much too common to he interesting.^ 

But Mrs Fairfax persisted. ‘ Let me be the 
judge of that. In the old days — do you remem- 
ber'? — you brought all your troubles to me.^ 

M'low Lmust have bored you. Aunt Fairfax ! 
But as you like. It is only the story of 
two men who were friends and comrades — 
closer than brothers, as they say. They had 
seen the best and worst of each other, and had 
never had a bad word. Then at the end, when 
one of them was l 3 dng at death’s door — ^it 
looked as if nothing on earth could save him — 
certain things happened to come out, quite b}'- 
accident. In fact, though they had never 
suspected it all these months, their interests 
clashed in regard to a particular matter. Both 
had -the same object in view, and only one could 
get tliere. The sick man didn’t realise it until 
afterwards, but that is a detail. Well, you 
can imagine the rest. One was on his back ; 
so the other naturally stole awa}^, taking bag and 
baggage with him, and left his comrade to die 
like a dog. It was a case of each for himself, 
friends or no friends, and why shouldn’t he'? 
Unluckily, however, the sick man upset an 
essential part of the arrangement. He didn’t 
die, thanks partly to a native boy who wasn’t 
civilised enough not to be faithful, and partly 
to an old heathen doctor. And that,’ he con- 
cluded, ^ is the whole story. It ’s very common- 
place, isn’t itV 

‘ I understand — 7ioio,^ replied Mrs Fairfax. 
Then she went on to show that she did. ‘ It 
was about a woman, of course *? ’ she asked. 

Dick glanced at Iier quickly. ' It usually is 
in these cases,’ he returned. 

‘ Ah ! And tlie other man ? ’ 

M have not seen him since.’ 

‘ iSTor heard of him '? ’ 

‘ Oh yes. With luck, I hope to meet him 
before long.’ 

M hope you wiU, Dick.’ Beyond that Mrs 
Fairfax made no comment ; she recognised that 
the iron had entered too deeply into Dick’s soul 
for idle talking to avail; and she was not a 
woman to volunteer help that was neither asked 
nor wanted. So, after a moment, ‘ But I ’in 
afraid you are making me neglect my duties,’ 
she remarked. ‘ AY hen can you come to see 
us at Queen’s Gate — we are still there — and 
give us a full and true account of your adven- 
tures 1 Helen will be so much interested — 
she. is alwa^^s speaking of her old chum. 
By the way,’ she added, as if by an after- 
thought, ‘ you have not asked for Helen yet’ 
Dick, however, was prepared for this. ‘Ho'?’ 
he inquired, with due penitence. ‘ Please don’t 
tell her so. Aunt Fairfax, and let me repair the 
•omission at once. She is with you, of course *? ’ 
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‘And very much engaged at this moment, 
I suppose,’ she replied, nodding. ‘Those young 
lovers ! But she will be delighted that ^mu are 
back in time for the marriage, Dick.’ 

The marriage ! So it had come to that 
already ? AYell, it had not taken place yet. 

‘Is it so soon']’ he asked, with a j)raiseworthy 
attempt at indifference. 

‘Ill Goodwood week. You heard of it, then? 
Oh, I know ! I ’ll wager it was Sheila who 
told you — we women can’t keep these things 
to ourselves, especially when there ’s a touch of 
romance in them.’ 

‘As in the present instance ] ’ 

‘ Quite. They have been in love for 3 ^ears, but 
he went away without speaking. I have an 
idea as to the reason, but that ’s neither here nor 
there. As regards Helen, I suspected tlie truth, 
although I could never make sure. Then lie 
returned, and at their very first meeting it all 
came out — how, ' I can’t tell jmu, but I dare say 
they betrayed themselves somehow or other in 
their surprise — and now, like the old story-books, 
it ends with marriage-bells.’ . 

Dick was not listening. As Mrs Fairfax 
began he had suddenly leant forward to peer 
through the greenery ; and now, glancing at him, 
she noticed an expression on his face — it was not 
a pleasant one, by any means — that impelled her 
to follow his example incontinentl}". And there, 
following his eyes, she perceived the cause. In 
the midst of a little group on the landing, two 
people were talking to each other. One was her 
niece, Helen Fairfax ; the other was George 
Drummond. 

Mrs Fairfax stole another look at her com- 
panion. She had understood before, in a general 
way, the cause of the change in him. How she 
was beginning to realise it fully — and not in a 
general way. 


CHAPTER lY. 

ICK, it must be acknowledged, was 
temporarily oblivious of Mrs Fairfax’s 
existence. By way of excuse, let 
it be remembered that for months 
he had been looking forward to a 
meeting with these two people. How he saw 
them before him — and together. The hopes 
that had sent him into exile, the misery and 
doubtings of the immediate past, all that he 
had thought and undergone, came back to him 
with a rush. It was, or should have been, 
the crucial moment of the drama. Yet Dick 
did nothing. Somehow, he could do nothing. 
Even if he had wished, the situation had its 
limitations. 

All the same, his eyes were not idle. Helen 
was full in his view — a girlish, lissome figure in 
white, changed scarcely at all in appearance (and 
that for the better) since he had last seen her. 
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lier countenance animated- ^Yith varying expres- 
sions as she chatted gaily to her companion. 
George DrummondEs face lie could only catch in 
profile. But he did not fail to notice that it was 
pale and haggard, like the face of a man newly 
risen from a trying illness. He spoke little ; 
and his whole hearing, indeed, was strangely 
at variance with what his old comrade expected. 
Dick put it down as the effect of conscience — 
and then discovered that, curiously enough, such 
an' idea was not too palatable. 

]\Irs Fairfax, whose senses were always on the 
alert, heard him mutter something under his 
breath. 

‘ I beg your pardon ? ^ she asked sweetly. 

'I was saying — er — they will make a hand- 
some pair,E mendaciously replied Dick. 

« But ’ 

Then, as a thought flashed upon her, she bit 
off the sentence that was on her tongue. Ho 
woman in London was more capable of putting 
two and two together and bringing out the 
correct total. Only, she liked to be sure of her 
figures before she added them up. And in this 
case 

Diclvs attention, however, was again fixed 
upon the scene below. It did not last much 
longer. Presently the conversation was inter- 
rupted by a new-comer — a bronzed young man, 
whose profession was quite as obvious as if he 
had been wearing a cavalry sabre — and after a 
minute, bowing to Drummond, Plelen went off 
in his company. Drummond looked after them 
until they had disappeared within the drawing- 
roonl. Then, turning away, he descended the 
stairs. 

Dick half rose, as if intending to follow him. 
Fortunately, he recollected his debt to courtesy 
in time. But the impulsive motion had not 
escaped the observation of his quick-eyed friend. 

‘Bo you know George Drummond, DickT she 
remarked, in her most matter-of-fact way. 

‘We are old acquaintances , e returned Dick. 

‘ Indeed, I was expecting to meet him here to- 
night. I hope to goodness he hasnEf gone.E 

‘It seems rather like it, I Em afraid , e said Mrs 
Fairfax. Then, rising : ‘ Shall we go in noAv ? 
You must see Helen, of course. She would 
never forgive me otherwise, e 

Dick hesitated. ‘ H ot to-night, if you eR excuse 
me,E he said. ‘I Em still a bit off colour. Aunt 
Fairfax; and, to tell the truth, I don’t feel ecjual 
to the crush.’ 

It was not the whole truth. The interlude on 
tlie landing had shaken him more than he would 
have cared to confess ; events, too, were not 
happening quite as he had planned ; and, after 
all, there was nothing to be gained by a talk 
^ with Helen in the middle of a crowded room. 
It would be more to his purpose to find out if 
Drummond had left the house. So he halted at 
the drawing-room door. 

Mrs Fairfax did not press him. ‘To-morrow, 


then, at Queen’s Gate — or, rather, this afternoon ! 
Gome about three. We shall be quite alone.’ 

‘Thanks,’ he said, shaking hands. ‘You may 
depend upon me. Aunt Fairfax.’ 

She nodded good-night, leaving him to hurry 
downstairs in Drummond’s wake — only to learn 
from the servants that he was a few minutes too 
late. George had gone. Whereupon, having no 
further interest in the proceedings, Dick betook 
himself at once to his own room. 

Mrs Fairfax, on her part, was unwontedly 
thoughtful as she drove home with Helen. She 
said little while her niece was eagerly discussing 
Dick’s return to England, but managed inci- 
dentally to elicit a fact of some significance. 
Drummond’s name chanced to cro2) u]). 

‘By the way, Helen, does Mr Drummond 
know of Dick’s arrival ’ she asked. 

‘I think not — at least, he didn’t mention it,’ 
replied Helen. ‘ But I only spoke to him for a 
minute or two. Why, aunt ? ’ 

‘ Oh, they used to be friends, I believe.’ 

That her theories were taking shape was 
evident from the fact that, before she retired, 
she wrote a note somewhat in these terms : 

‘ Somj I missed you last evening at Lady Belling- 
ham's, We shall he ]pleased to see you about' 
half -past three, if you care to call here.' The 
note was addressed to Mr George Drummond, 
and she smiled quietly to herself as she sealed 
it. There was a good deal of j^ity in the smile, 
for the old lady Trad a tender heart. She had 
also excellent sense. 

‘Poor boys!’ she reflected. ‘But if I am 
right, it will be better for them to have it out 
now. Well, a few hours will show ! ’ 

The Park was looking its best. Hature and 
man revelled in the glorious sunshine of the 
June afternoon, and were glad. Yet one is 
afraid that Dick Bellingham, as he walked across 
to Queen’s Gate, did not appreciate the beauty 
and freshness of the scene as he should have 
done. It is even doubtful if he j^aid them the 
compliment of a thought. 

And it Avas not a pleasant task that lay before 
him. He realised it only too AA^ell; but, Avhat- 
ever the consequences, he had decided to go 
through Avith it. It Avas due to Helen, not less 
than to himself, that she should hear the Avhole 
story. It Avas for her OAvn sake ; he told himself 
so over and over again. HcA^ertheless, certain 
questions regarding his duty to enlighten her, 
and the ^^robable effect of doing so, Avould joersist 
in obtruding themselves upon him. 

Thus it Avas not in the most clieerful frame of 
mind that, a little after three, he reached his 
destination. As he folloAved the footman up- 
stairs the difficulties of the situation struck him 
aneAV. Metaphorically speaking, he braced his 
shoulders for the ordeal. 

‘ Mr Richard Bellingham 1 ’ 

Then; somehoAA^ — Dick could not account for 
[Christmas Nimher. 
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it — all these feelings seemed to be out of 2 dace. 
He exjDerienced the change as soon as he 
entered the cool . drawing-room and saw Helen. 
Another moment, and she was running forward 
to meet him, with the liglit of welcome shining 
in her eyes ; and he was holding her hands in 
his, and resisting a mad tenijitation to draw her 
into his arms. For he did not deceive himself. 
The greeting was that of old and tried friendship 
— of sisterly affection, if you like — not that other 
welcome of which, swinging in his hammock 
under the stars, he had dreamt a hundred times. 

SSo it’s really you, Dick!’ she said. ‘You 
can’t believe how glad I am that you are back, 
safe and sound ! ’ 

Dick winced a little. ‘ I was sure you would 
he, Helen,’ he said gently. 

‘Now let me see you,’ she went on, surveying 
liim at arm’s-length. ‘Why, you look years 
older I Oh ! I have it — it must be that 
Kitchener exj)ression of yours ! You are just 
like his portraits, only ’ 

‘ Only — well ’ 

‘Not nearly so good-looking, if ^'■ou will 
have it 1 ’ 

Dick’s features relaxed into a smile ; he could 
not helj) himself. ‘ Sorry I can’t truthfully say 
the same of you,’ he retorted. ‘You’re ju’ettier 
than ever, Helen — and no wiser, I ’ll be bound.’ 

‘Not a bit!’ she returned cheerfully, leading 
him towards one of the windows. ‘To j^rove it, 
there ’s your old chair waiting for you: — the only 
comfortable seat in the house, you used to call 
it. I had it brought down from the lumber- 
room specially for your comfort.’ 

‘Back from exile — like myself.’ 

But the kindly thought pleased him, and he 
found his heart warming as he glanced at the 
familiar objects around him. Here, in old days, 
he had always been at home. To sink back in 
the well-worn, luxurious chair was like coming 
to Ins own. 

Helen seated herself opposite to him. ‘Is it 
as good as ever ’ she asked, smiling. 

‘A thousand times better ! ’ — emphatically. 

‘Now for our chat, then! Auntie will be 
down j)resently, but she knew I should wish to 
have you all to myself at first.’ 

‘ She is the most sensible woman in England. 
Well, go ahead 1 ’ 

For a little the talk between them ran briskly 
on. The influence of past associations was strong 
in Dick, and without an effort he dropped into 
the old brotherly tone. To be sitting there 
again, looking into her face, listening to her 
voice — it was a bitter-sweet exjDerience, 2 :)erha 2 :)s, 
but one in which there was more sweet than 
bitter — one, too, that he would not willingly 
have relinquished. And, all the while, he was 
studying her closely. He was conscious of a 
subtle difference in her : that in some undefin- 
able way she was more charming and beautiful 
than ever. Gradually the ex^flanation forced 
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itself on his understanding. Beyond a doubt it 
was the outcome of a perfect happiness, which 
was revealed on every line of her countenance 
and in every note of her voice. Then, in the 
midst of it, he suddenly recalled the purpose 
that had brought him to Queen’s Gate. Great 
heavens I what would be the result of carrying 
it out ? Hitherto he had rather ignored Helen’s 
interest in the affair — at the most, it had seemed 
a secondary consideration. Now, in her pres- 
ence, it was all-im 2 )ortant. He did not like the 
idea that the blow which would shatter her 
girlish ideals must come from his hand. .Yet 
justice must be done. Eemembering that, as 
he held, she had been won by foul means, he 
tried to harden his heart — and wondered how 
he was to find courage to accomjflish his task. 

Helen meamvhile had been bearing the briint 
of the coiiversation. Latterly Dick’s answers, 
as was perhaps natural, did not appear to strike 
her as satisfactory. 

‘ Well, if you have nothing else to tell me,’ 
she said, making as if to rise, ‘ perhaps we had 
better call in auntie.’ 

Dick roused himself at once. ‘Not at all, 
Helen 1 ’ he cried. ‘ I ’ve lots more to say — 
really ! ’ 

‘ Then I wish you would 1 Begin at the, 
beginning, Dick, and tell me everything. I 
•svant the whole story of your adventures since 
you Avent away,’ 

‘SjDare me for the present!’ he pleaded. ‘I 
seem to have been doing nothing but speak 
of myself since I landed in England. And, 
honestly, I had much rather hear some news. 
Think of it, and have mercy : I don’t even 
know yet wdiat has been happening here — to 
you all.’ 

‘For a traveller, Dick Bellingham, you are 
surely the worst story-teller in the 'world ! Or 
is it modesty But the appeal won’t do, sir. 
Nothing has happened — nothing ever happens 
here.’ 

Dick leant forward and touched the ring on 
her left hand. The chance was too tempting to 
be refused. • ' 

‘Not even thisV he asked quietl}^ 

‘ Oh, I forgot ! ’ she said, blushing very 
prettil}''. ‘ But of course you heard of it, Dick ? ’ 

‘ Last evening. I suppose I need not ask if 
you are happy. That goes without saying, 
doesn’t it ? ’ 

‘Happier than I deserve,’ she replied, meeting 
his eyes fairly ; and there w^as no mistaking the 
meaning of that wdiich he saw reflected in hers. 

‘ I can’t explain ; it is all so strange yet. You 
will know^ some day, Dick.’ 

Some day! Would he ever know^? The 
innocent w^ords wmunded as dee^Dl}^ as mockery 
— to him, indeed, they wmre as mockery — but, 
having himself wmll in hand, he managed to 
sup^ness any outward sign of their effect uj)on 
him. Dick w^as qualifying as an excellent Stoic. 
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‘ Yes, it makes such a difference/ Helen went 
on, in a coiiMential way hard to resist. ‘ Ton 
caidt imagine, Dick, how miserable I was at this 
time last year. He had gone away — he thought 
I cared for somebody else, and there were other 
reasons — and I couldn’t tell anybody, not even 
auntie — and I had just to laugh and try to bear 
it. And then,’ she added, smiling to him, Dny 
big brother was away too : I hadn’t even him 
to bully. Everything seemed to go wrong 
altogether.’ 

‘But it all came right in the end?’ 

‘ Oh yes ! He returned home, and I met him 
again, and — and it all came right.’ 

Dick laid his hand on hers ; it must be now 
or never. ‘And if it had not,’ he' inquired — 
‘ if anything had happened, Helen ? ’ 

^BonHr 

That was all; but he had his answer in the 
sudden change of her expression, the pain and 
entreaty in her face. It was not without a 
struggle that he forced himself to go on. 

‘ Then it would hit you hard, little woman, if 
— if — well, if anything were to happen now?’ 

Helen rose in some agitation ; she was quick 
to note the significance that he could not keep 
out of’ his tone. Woman-like,. she inferred the 
worst. 

‘There is bad news — you have heard somer 
thing ! ’ she cried. 

‘Ho, no ! It is not that, on my honour.’ 

‘ What is it, then ? You mmt tell me, Dick ! ’ 

‘ I did not mean — that is, only that some- 
thing mighty he said, tamely and somewhat in- 
coherentl}^ ‘ Such things do take place, you 
know, and’ 

He broke off as Helen turned away from 
him and crossed to the nearest window. It was 
evident that he had touched her poignantly. 
How he must decide whether he should 
speak, and so wreck her happiness, or renounce 
for ever his cherished designs l^y remaining 
silent. To a man like Dick there was no third 
course : he must do one or the other. Well, he 
made his choice. It is not to be denied that he 
had an inward tussle, for, after all, he was no 
saint. But he made it; and, having made it, 
he was pre23ared to abide by his decision. 

It was all over in a few seconds. Then, 
getting to his. feet, he moved towards the 
window. Helen glanced round. 

I ’m sorry, dear,’ he said in his best manner. 
‘ I was a brute to tease you. Of course nothing 
is going to happen, except that you will be as 
happy as I should wish — and I can’t say more 
than that, can I ? ’ 

‘It’s all right, Dick,’ she returned, smilingly 
holding out her hand in pardon. 

This time he did not hesitate to draw her to 
him and lightly brush her cheek with his lips. 
It was the formal act of renunciation. 

‘It was' silly of me to be frightened,’ she 
continued after a moment ; ‘ but I thought you 


were in earnest, and when I remember those 
terrible weeks ’ — - — 

She turned again to the window, as if the 
recollection, whatever it was, still pained her. 
Dick seated himself in the old chair. He did 
not understand her, and so said nothing. 

Presently there was an exclamation from her : 
‘Why, here’s Mr Drummond !’ 

‘Hot George Drummond ? ’ cried Dick, spring- 
ing up. 

She nodded. ‘ Crossing from the Park. And 
I believe — yes, he fs coming here ! ’ 

Dick seized his hat. After what had passed, 
he had no fancy to meet his rival, j)articularly 
just then, and in that company. 

‘Dick ! You are not going, surely?’ 

‘ I really must.’ 

She grasped his arm to detain him. ‘Hot 
without a word to aunt ? ’ 

‘Another time ’ — hastily. ‘ Get her to ask me 
to dinner or something. It’s — er — a most im- 
portant engagement.’ 

He heard voices in colloquy downstairs — or 
imagined that he did — and looked swiftly round 
for some means of escape other than that by 
which he must encounter the new-comer. His 
e^ms rested on the curtains screening the inner 
drawing-room. 

‘ The very thing ! I can get out that way, I 
think? Ho, I must be off, Helen. I .have 
reasons for not wanting to meet Drummond. 
Please don’t tell him I was here. Good-bye, 
dear, and — and God bless you ! ’ 

As the curtains closed behind him the door 
opened and Mr Drummond was announced. 


CHAPTEE Y. 

T was a pity, in one respect, that Dick 
Bellingham did not wait to see the 
meeting of Helen and George Drum- 
mond. He would certainly have been 
considerably astonished by the nature of 
the salutations that passed between them. To 
put it mildly, they were anything but lover-like. 
The girl’s might even have been called distant, 
and this was not altogether to be accounted for 
by tlie fact that she felt somewhat aggrieved by 
his own hurried departure, and resentful at the 
cause thereof. The truth, of course, lay on the 
surface. Dick might have found it out for 
himself if he had taken less for granted, and 
condescended to ask a few plain questions. 

Helen, to be precise, regarded her visitor no 
more than any other old acquaintance. Indeed, 
he had never given her any cause to do so. 

' ‘Y^on’t you sit dovm?’ she said when they 
had shaken hands. ‘My aunt is iqDstairs. If 
you ’ll allow me, I ’ll tell her you are here.’ 

‘ One minute, please ! ’ said Drummond hastily. 
‘ You ’ll forgive me, but — well, I should like to 
\Qhristmas Number. 
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■spealc to you by yourself, Miss Fairfax — there ^s 
some thing I have to say to you, if you will 
kindly let med 

Helen stopped on her way to the hell. ‘To 
me'?’ she asked, looking at him curiously. ‘I 
am afraid I don’t understand.’ 

‘ I won’t detain you long,’ he continued 
earnestly. ‘I spolce to Mrs Fairfax, and she 
was good enough to give me this chance to do 
what is really a duty to the memory of another 
— and, on my part, a Icind of confession.’ 

Helen still hesitated. She saw that her 
visitor was wretchedly ill, and struggling to 
repress emotion of some sort. His sincerity, 
however, Avas beyond question. At length an 
impulse of pity, perhaps not unaided by curiosity, 
carried the day in Drummond’s favour. She 
seated herself on a couch at some distance from 
him. 

‘ I am quite at your service, Mr Drummond,’ 
she said. 

‘First, I have another favour to ask, Miss 
Fairfax,’ he began ; ‘ to let me tell the story to 
the end in my own Avay. HeaA^en knoAvs it isn’t 
-a pleasant one, but I don’t Avant you to judge 
me before you hear it all. It Avas in this Amry 
room that I said good-bye to you and Mrs 
Fairfax before I left London. I dare say you 
have forgotten it ’ 

Helen shook her head, although, in truth, her 
only recollection of the meeting Avas that Dick 
Bellingham’s departure happened about the same 
time. 

‘I remember saying I was off to try to make 
my fortune, and Iioav Ave laughed OAmr it. 
Only, I Avas dead in earnest. I did not 
explain Avhy, and the reason doesn’t matter 
noAA^ Well, I Avas lucky from the start, for on 
the Avay out I ran across another man Avith the 
same object. We agreed to join hands, and for 
fifteen months Ave Avent through fair and foul 
together. Hobody had ever a better comrade. 
I OAved eAmry thing to him — even my life, more 
than once. I believed, God help me 1 that there 
AAns no sacrifice I Avouldn’t Avillingly undergo for 
diim, or he for me. And in the end, thanks to 
him, Ave Avere successful far beyond our hopes.’ 

He paused for a second, and Helen grasped the 
opportunity to interpolate a question. She Avas 
no longer listening under protest. 

‘ Alay I ask Avhere this Avas, Mr Drummond ’ 
she inquired. 

‘Did I not mention it*? It AAuas in South 
America, aAvay in the back-country of the 
Orinoco.’ 

‘ Ill South Ajnerica ! ’ she repeated, Avith a neiv 
interest in the story, but, as yet, no suspicion. 
Then : ‘ Please go on, Mr Drummond.’ 

Picking up the thread of his narrative, he 
proceeded to relate the eA^ents Avith AAdiich the 
reader is acquainted — hoAV they Avere on the 
i’oad back, and almost Avithin sight of their desti- 
nation, Avhen his comrade fell ill ; hoAV they Avere 
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forced to camp, although the rainy season Avas 
due, and it Avould be almost impossible to cross 
the SAvampy country in' front of them if the 
Aveather broke ; Iioaa^ the sick man grcAv AA^'orse 
and Worse, until it Avas plain that, humanly 
speaking, there Avas no hope; and hoAAq in his 
delirium, one name recurred again and again. 
Then the speaker came to the fateful afternoon 
on AAdiich his companion recovered consciousness 
for a little. So far he had. been calm enough. 
But as he Avent on to narrate vdiat passed 
betAAmen them, he could not keep the agitation 
out of his Amice. Every incident of that last 
conversation Avas burnt upon his memory, and he 
repeated it nearly Avord for word — the invalid’s 
request that he should leave him, and push on to 
the river Avith the men Avhile there Avas still a 
chance, and his indignant refusal ; his confession 
of the reasons that had brought him out there in 
search of fortune ; and Iioaa'', as the end seemed 
ineAutable, all his thoughts Avere of her AAdio had 
been the inspiring cause of his AA^anderings. 

Helen Avas strangely moved. ‘ Poor girl 1 ’ she 
said to herself softly. Even then she had not 
the least inlding of the truth. 

Drummond hurried over the next part of his 
tale ; his Amice Avas not too reliable. 

‘I am not going to detain you Avitli excuses, 
Miss Fairfax,’ he said. ‘ You can guess the rest. 
It ’s not a nice confession to make, but I gave in. 
That is AAdiat I decided, God forgive me — to go 
back on my Avord, and desert my comrade during 
the feAv hours he had still to liAm. What ’s Avorse, 
I did it Avith my eyes open. I ordered the men 
to pack up at once, and be ready to start Avlien 
tlie moon rose. Onl}^ one Avas to stay behind — 
a native boy called J erry, Avhom I could trust. 
He AA-as to folloAv us up when — aaEcii it Avas all 
over.’ 

Here he ventured to look toAvards Helen, 
perhaps expecting to find a hint of blame shoAV- 
ing on her face, or some reflection of the horror 
that Avas in his OAvn mind. But he saAV only a 
great pity. 

‘Well, it Avas done,’ he resumed presently. 
‘We struck camp atmoonrise, taking everything 
Avith us. Before I Avent after the carriers, Iioaa^- 
ever, 1 forced myself to see my comrade again. 
He did not knoAV me, of course — he Avas quite 
unconscious, and evidently in the last stages of 
collapse. And then — Miss Fairfax, I have never 
forgiven myself for AAEat I did 1 I must have 
been mad, I think. For I took out of his pocket 
the portrait that I had promised to bury Avitli him, 
and carried it off Avith me — stole from a dying 
man the thing he Amliied most. That night 
and the next morning Ave pushed on as fast as 
Ave could, and by noon Ave must have been 211 ore 
than tAventy miles aAvay. From the moment I 
left him I hadn’t had a minute’s peace. Try as 
I might, I simply couldn’t forget. But it Avas 
only then, AAdrile Ave Avere resting in the heat of 
the day, that I realised exactly Avhat I had done 
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— and realised, too, that there was only one 
course for me. It might he too late, but I must 
go hack at once. So, taking a coujde of men 
with me, and ordering the others to continue 
their journey to the rh^er, I started to return.^ 

^ That was like yourself, Mr Drummond ! ’ 
said Helen, smiling her approval. 

* Oh ! the worst is to come j'-et. That after- 
noon there was a thunderstorm ; and hy evening, 
before we were half-way, the rains had set in 
with a vengeance. Thus it wasn’t till late the 
next day that we reached the camp. And what 
a change ! The little stream was now a torrent, 
and the best part of the glade under Avater. I 
ran to the hut, only to find it empty — there Avas 
not a sign either of my comrade or the natiA^e 
boy 1 My first idea Avas that everything Avas 
over. I looked for the grave, but not a trace 
AA^as to be seen of one — not the slightest indi- 
cation anywhere, indeed, of Avhat had happened. 
To say that I Avas astounded is to put it mildly. 
You can imagine my feelings, Miss Eairfax. 
The uncertainty AA^as maddening — that and the 
knoAAdedge. that, Avhatever had taken place, I 
Avas to blame.’ 

* But surely you had some idea ^ ’ asked Helen, 
AAuth eager interest. 

Drummond shook his head. Mt AA^as all .a 
hideous mystery, and the most puzzling thing 
about it AA^as Jerry’s disappearance. He should 
either, have been there AAuth his master, or, in 
the other case, AA^e should certainly haA^e met 
him. He could not jDossibly have missed the 
path.’ 

^Yas there not some hope in thatT she 
suggested. ^ Perhaps, after you left, he AA^as able 
to move your friend to a safer spot.’ 

^ It Avould have killed him ; and, in any eA^ent, 
his death Avas merely a matter of liours. I AA^as 
sure of that, and yet I Avould have given my 
right hand to discover the truth. Prom that 
moment to this I have iieA^er done so. We 
remained for tAvo days in the glade, searching 
and Avaiting — I scarcely kneAV for Avhat. Then 
my men forced me aAvay. I could do no more, 
and it Avould have been suicidal to Tinger. As 
it Avas, Ave only got through by a miracle.’ 

A feAv Avords sufficed for his later adventures. 
More dead than aliA^e, he managed to gain the 
river after the most trying experiences possible. 
The carriers Avere ' already there, but they had 
been compelled to abandon a good deal of the 
baggage. With the remnant, he took boat 
immediately for the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
thence secured a passage to Port of Spain. He 
arrived in a high fever, and for tAA^o months lay 
in a Trinidad hospital. Then, as soon as he AA^as 
permitted to travel, he sailed for London. After 
all, it may be interesting |to knoAv, he had not 
preceded Dick Bellingham by more than a AA^eek. 

‘Lying in that hospital,’ he concluded, ‘ I had 
lime to thrash it all out. I saAv that I had one 
duty to do,, AAdiateA^er it might cost me. And 


that is Avhy I came straight home. Miss Fairfax 
— to tell you the Avhole story, and to give you 
this.’ 

He took a little morocco case from his pocket 
as he spoke, and brought it to her. As she rose 
to meet him, Avondering, Avith a vague appre- 
hension, Avhat his Avords meant, she noticed hoAv 
his hands AA^ere trembling. 

‘Seeing that I couldn’t return it,’ he said 
sim]Dly, ‘it belongs to you by right.’ 

‘To me, Mr Drummond'?’ she demanded — 
' accepting it, nevertheless. Then, as she un- 
hooked the clasp, an exclamation of utter sur- 
prise broke from her : ‘ Oh, it is my portrait ! ’ 

For a little she could only stare at the 
miniature — the revelation Avas too beAAuldering 
— ^but gradually the full significance of it began 
to daAvn upon her. She turned quickly to 
Drummond. 

‘ Tell me — it canH be, surely % ’ she cried. 

‘Did you not guess ^ But that Avas Avhy I 
mentioned no names — I Avanted you to hear 
everything first. Yes, it Avas for you. Miss 
Fairfax. From beginning to end — Avith both of 
us — it Avas all for you. Oh ! I knoAv there is 

no hope — noiu. If there Avere the slightest 

But I have killed it myself, and it is the bitterest 
part of the punishment.’ 

Helen threAv out her hands, Avith a gesture as 
if defending herself. ‘Ho, no ! ’ she said. ‘You 
mustn’t talk so, Mr Drummond. I can’t listen 
— I — don’t you knoAV I am to be married next 
month to Major Kingseote*?’ 

‘ Ho — I didn’t knoAv.’ Then, after a moment : 
‘ But if it had been otherAvise '? ’ 

‘ It Avould not have mattered in the least,’ she 
replied, Avith a touch of resentment. ‘ It could 
never have been — never I ’ 

Drummond dreAv aAvay a little ; there Avas no 
more to be said. ‘ So it Avas useless after all ! ’ 
he mused, half to himself. ‘ Poor Dick I ’ 

‘ Dich r In a flash Helen comprehended — 
at last. ‘ Hot Dick Bellingham ? You can’t 
mean that it Avas he aaLo — that this j^ortrait Avas 
hisV 

And Drummond nodded gravely. 

‘ Dick Bellingham ! ’ she repeated. ‘ Oh 1 it ’s 
impossible ’ 

‘Believe me. Miss Fairfax, I’m more sorry 
than I can tell you ! ’ he said Avith genuine 
feeling. ‘There Avas no better or truer felloAV 
in the Avorld. And it Avas of you he Avas think- 
ing at the end — his last message AA^as sent to 
you.’ 

Helen did not seem to hear ; she Avas trying to 
grasp this iieAv development in all its bearings. 
Drummond remarked her absorption, and natu- 
rally, being in ignorance of certain facts, ascribed 
it to the shock caused by his bad ncAVS. He 
had fulfilled his task, and he felt that it Avas 
not for him to comfort her. For himself, he 
had marked out his course. He intended to 
see Lord Bellingham, and thereafter, as soon as 
\Ghrisima8 N^imber. 
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possible, start again for South America. He 
had no reasons for hoping, of course. It was 
only that he would never be able to rest satisfied 
until he had unearthed the missing Jerry. Man 
proposes .... 

^You will let me wish you every happiness, 
Aliss Fairfax r he said, with some diffidence. 

‘ We aren’t likely to meet again for a while, and 
— and, if you don’t mind, I should like you to 
say that you forgive me.’ 

Helen gave him her hand. ^ Is there any- 
thing to forgive 1 ’ she asked. ‘ I am quite sure 
there isn’t — on my part, at least.’ 

She watched him go, and was not even aware 
of the tremendous misapprehension under which 
she liad allowed him to do so. Her thoughts 
were still centred on Dick Bellingham. 

Dick Bellingham was not far off. In fact, 
he was not — and never had been — any farther 
off than the inner drawing-room. 

It must not be supposed, however, that he 
had remained there of set purpose. He was the 
unwilling victim of circumstances. When the 
curtains closed behind him he had made direct 
for the door — and found it locked. Like other 
great generals, Airs Fairfax had a mind for the 
smallest details. 

Dick reviewed the situation. Obviously, he 
could not get out that way, and thus it was a choice 
between playing the eavesdro])per and returning 
to encounter Drummond. XJnpalatable as the 
latter alternative might be, he did not hesitate. 
His hand was on the curtains when his old part- 
ner’s first words fell on his ears. He stopped in- 
stinctively — and was lost. It needed no magician 
to foretell what was coming, and for the life of 
him he had not the heart to show himself. Still 
less could he help overhearing all that passed. 
It was certainly of a nature to astonish him. 

Drummond’s story had touched Helen pro- 
foundly. It was with Dick, as we have said, 
that she was chiefly concerned. Hot for an 
instant had she suspected his secret, and now 
her eyes filled as she remembered their talk of 
the afternoon. 

Then, hearing a noise, she looked up. Dick 
himself was coming towards her. 

‘ You, Dick?’ 

'I couldn’t help it,’ he hastened to explain. 
^ The door was locked, and I meant to face up — 
and then Drummond began — and, somehow, I 
had to stay.’ 

‘ And you heard ? ’ 

^ Everything.’ 

‘ I ’m so sorry, Dick ! ’ she cried, brealdng 
down. ‘ I had no idea that — that you cared 
like that.’ 

He assumed a cheerfulness that he did not 


feel. ^ There ! don’t take it to heart,’ he said. 
‘I dare say we’ll both get over it. Anyhow, 
it ’s not your blame, little woman. And Kings- 
cote is a good sort. I was reading the account 
of that affair of his at Pieter’s Hill on the way 
across in the boat. How I must be off.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘ After that young fool. I want to punch his 
head— or induce him to punch mine for being 
a bigger fool. Tell Aunt Fairfax to have her 
dinner soon, and I ’ll guarantee to bring Drum- 
mond to meet Kingseote. Good-bye again 1 ’ 

As he crossed the Park Dick was not so 
downcast as one might expect. It had been an 
afternoon of surprises, and they were not all 
to the bad. In sober truth, his feelings were 
somewhat conflicting. Pie was not without some 
appreciation of the grim irony of the whole affair. 

Presently he espied a familiar figure saunter- 
ing dejectedly in front of him, and hurried on. 
A few long steps brought him abreast. 

‘ George, old chap I ’ he cried, offering his hand. 

Drummond wheeled, stared hard at him, and 
for a moment looked as if he were about to 
faint. Dick caught him by the arm. 

‘ Don ’t be afraid, man — it ’s me, right enouglf. 
How, aren’t you going to shake?’ 

‘ Wait 1 I can’t believe it yet ’ 

‘Your hand!’ 

Still Drummond did not comply. ’ ‘Hot till 
you know all that has happened ’ 

‘Why, I have just followed you from the 
Fairfaxes’. I was in the inner drawing-room the 
whole time — ^it was an accident, but I am not 
sorry for it now — and played the stage villain 
with great gusto. It ’s all right, old man. Prob- 
ably I should have done the same myself, in 
your jDlace. Only, I am not so sure that I 
should have gone back I ’ 

‘ You mean it, Dick ? ’ 

‘ Why, of course 1 ’ 

Then tlieir hands met in the old grip of good- 
comradeship, and the foolishness of the past was 
blotted out. 

‘ For we have been a precious pair of fools, 
George*’ said Dick. ‘Hot as regards Helen — I 
don’t say that — -but in divers other respects. 
Well, that ’s over. Let us go along to the Club 
now, and swap yarns over a whisky- and-soda.’ 

They strolled Piccadilly-w\irds arm-in-arm, 
chatting amicably. Heither had ever seen the 
Park looking better. 

‘By the way, was any of the quartz saved?’ 
asked Dick. 

‘ Only three packages.’ 

‘It will serve our purpose. If the love of 
woman is not for us, there ’s always the gold ! 
I ’ll attend to it while you are having a couple 
of months’ holiday — ^you need it badly — and 
then for El Dorado once more ! ’ 
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AN EPISODE OF THE ‘ F0RTY=F1VE.’ 




By JAMES JOHNSTON SMITH. 


CHAPTER L 

THE GRAY HORSEMAN. 



HE caiisewa}^ of tlie old High 
Street of Edinburgh, were it 
able to speak, could tell the 
tale of inan}^ a brave and 
many a gallant sight. Its 
historic stones have shone 
beneath the flickering ‘ links ’ 

. about the chairs of genera- 
tions of heruffed lords and 
brocaded ladies on their way to a revel at Holy- 
rood, and rung again to the clattering hoof or 
martial tramp of soldiery from the Castle. Its 
shadows have echoed, smiling, the gay laughter 
of Bonn}’* Mally Lee, and held secret the dark- 
some stains' of many a bloody tragedy. Its 
ragged, sloping length has served as floor oii' 
which to tread not a few strange measures in 
the eventful dance of Scottish history ; and, of 
these, not the least fantastic figure opened with 
the gray dawn of the morning of the 16 th day 
of September 1745. 

' An excited populace thronged the narrow 
streets and wynds. Men-folk elbowed and 
jostled one another, grave of face and anxious, 
on the causewa}^ ; and at the stairheads little 
knots of their womenkind gossiped in eager 
whispers. Strange rumours flew hither and 
thither, whipping . the human streams into little 
excited eddies, and breaking noisily upon the 
panic-swayed crowd outside the door, of the 
Council Chambers. Inside the building sat 
Lord Provost Stewart with his Magistrates, in 
solemn conclave, debating the momentous ques- 
tion of the impending peril : the advance upon 
Edinburgh of the Jacobite rebel army under 
Prince Charles Edward Stewart, the ‘Young 
Pretender.’ 

Three short months had slipped away quickly 
since Prince Charles Edward had set sail from 
the shores of Prance in a last, rash attempt to 
wrest back for the House of Stuart its ancestral 
crown. Scarce, a month back he had unfurled 
his banner in- wild Glenfinnan, and, amid the 
skirl of the pipes and the shouts of his handful 
ot Highlanders, vowed to lead them to victory. 
Begun thus, at Moidart, like the trickle of a 
hillside burn, liis army had swelled as it jDUshed 
southward, and now, on this historic morning, 
lay encamped near the hamlet of Slateford, a 



few miles to the west of Edinburgh, demanding 
the immediate surrender of the city. 

The honest burgesses, long ignoring the dis- 
quieting rumours of the rapid descent of the 
Prince and his fierce clansmen, were plunged 
into the wildest alarm and confusion by the 
receipt of a message from Prince Charles himself. 
The Magistrates sought refuge in procrastina- 
tion ; but the citizens clamoured for surrender to 
save them from being murdered. Pear held tlie 
causeway to one mind ; but, inside the Council 
Chamber door, party faction sought to jig the 
beam of the balance of duty and right. The 
Lord Provost and most of his Magistrates were, 
indeed, Jacobites at heart; but ojqmsed to them 
was a strong Whig party. In a word, the muni- 
cipal election time drew nigh again. Called 
thus suddenly to decide for which of two 
conflicting interests they should declare, they 
hesitated, waiting to see definitely which way 
the all-important electoral cat would jump. 

Meanwhile liurried tentative measures had 
been taken to defend the cit 3 ^ The Yolunteers 
were mustered and paraded in the Lawnmarket ; 
but they too found themselves in a quandary, 
as unpleasant as it was unforeseen : they, a band 
of apothecaries’ clerks and linen-drapers’ assis- 
tants, snatched suddenly from the bosom of 
their families, were called upon to encounter 
that unknown terror, a Highland army. Small 
wonder that their knees shook and the muskets 
rattled in their trembling grip. Later in the 
day the Lord Provost was constrained to hold a 
mass meeting in the New Kirk aisle to debate 
the question ; and here for a while we may leave 
them and turn to the doings in the rebel camp at 
Slateford. 

Shortly after midday the Prince summoned a 
council meeting in the room of a cottage in the 
village ; and here, around a rougldy fashioned 
deal table, were assembled his chiefs and ad- 
Ausers, The Prince, speaking in quick, low 
tones Avith the aged Marquis of Tullibardine, 
held a sealed letter in his hand, and emphasised 
his Avords Avith a rapid tattoo ])layed Avith it upon 
the table-edge. He evidently sought to bring 
some persuasion to bear on the old man, Avho, 
although he listened Avith a show of gravity, 
appeared to regard the matter Avith disfavour. 
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• The Prince ceased, and sfcill Tullibardine sat 
glowering and silent, liis shagg}^ e^’-ebrows drawn 
together under liis lined forehead.. He half- 
turned on his chair to shoot a contemptuous 
glance towards the window, where stood a j^outh 
who gazed idly out upon the road. A Gaelic 
oath escaped the Alarquis, and he sprang to his 
feet. ‘Aji auld dog for a hard road,^ cried he 
defiantly. ‘ I fil take the letter myself.’ 

Murray of Broughton smiled covertly, and his 
little twinkling eyes danced. '^Ho! my lord,’ 
he broke in suavely, ^ we can spare none oh the 
old dogs. It maun be a j^oung one for this 
ploy.’ 

At the word, Lochiel, Keppoch, and Ardshiel 
sprang to their feet. The Prince had already 
risen to join the youth at the window. 

^Sit ye down — sit je down,’ said Murray of 
Broughton in a hoarse aside that explained the 
Prince’s intention ; Gt ’s a younger dog still that 
is wanted — a mere puppy, in fact.’ 

A titter ran round the table, and the Prmce 
turned sharply as if about to speak. Instead 
he bit his under lip hard, bowed slightly to the 
youth, and slowly walked back to his place at 
the council board. ^ Gentlemen,’ said he with 
easy dignity, ‘ I have asked my friend Monsieur 
Louis d’Estelle to bear our message to the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh.’ 

The young man at the window bowed to the 
Prince and to the company, and then, hat in ■ 
hand, advanced quietly towards the table. In 
appearance he was at once pleasing, no dandy, 
but dressed in the latest mode of the Court of 
Prance : a coat of red velvet, travel-stained 
mayhap, but new, and ruffled ; small-clothes of 
the same material; a pair of riding-boots with 
silver spurs ; and, to complete his outfit, a sword 
after the Prench model. -His countenance, 
frank and open, was lit by a pair of honest 
gray eyes, and his hair he wore in long ringlets 
which felt carelessly over his shoulders. 

‘ I thank you, sire ’ he began, when Tulli- 

bardine brolce in angrily : 

‘Dinna fash with him,’ he cried. ‘A hit 

Prencli callant bowing and scraping like a ’ 

SSilence, my lord,’ said the Prince quietly. 

^ Louis d’Estelle had the misfortune, like me, to 
be born abroad ; but is he any the less a true 
Highlander 1 His mother was a Macdonald.’ 

keppoch had been eyeing the angry Marquis, 
and at length spoke, slowly and coldly : ‘ I knew 
the lad’s father in Prance, my lord — his mother 
was, indeed, my cousin — and a hraver man 
never droAV sword; else,’ with a proud smile, 
ia Keppoch and a D’Estelle had never mated. 
The lad, their son, has his mother’s blood in his 
■v'eins ; and, for the rest, my lord, one Macdonald 
was ever worth two of your men of Atholl 1 ’ 
Tullibardine leapt to his feet Avith an oath; 
but the Prince laid a restraining hand upon the 
old nobleman’s arm. ‘Sit doAvn, Marquis,’ he 
said quietly; ‘the stakes in the game Ave are 
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about to play are such as demand fgr it our 
undi Added attention. They are, my lord, a 
croAvn or a coffin. To Avin the croAvn I need 
men, not petty braAvlers. Are Ave to plaAq then, 
for the coffin ? ’ 

Tullibardine, softened somewhat by the re- 
proach, swore gruffly that they Avould all soon 
enough Avin the coffin. 

‘Gentlemen,’ the Prince continued earnestly, 
‘Ave fight for one cause, for one king ; so long as 
his banner floats overhead, so long shall I hope. 
Witli the help of God and my ffi-ave chiefs, I 
Avill — I must — Avin the crowii ! ’ 

Dissensions and biclvcrings Avere not infrequent 
episodes in the Jacobite camp ; and it was Avith 
a tired expression that the Prince, after this 
emotional outburst, turned again to D’Estelle. 
‘Take this packet,’ said he Avearily, ‘Avith all 
speed to Edinburgh, and have it delivered into 
the hands of the Provost.’ 

The youth took the letter, placed it in his 
breast, boAved once, and AvithdrcAV. 

Outside the door Keppoch joined him. 
‘Courage, lad,’ he began kindly; ‘take a good 
horse, and maybe a cloak, to hide your braw 
coat.’ He paused, and D’Estelle, glancing up, 
saAv that his eye rested on a Avhite- ribboned 
favour the young man Avore on his breast. ‘Ay, 
lad,’ he continued, ‘you Avear a love-knot, and 
perchance at some AvindoAV in the old High Street 
a pair of bright eyes may be Avatching.’ The 
older man sighed as D’Estelle coloured deejfiy. 

‘ She has mayhap forgotten me,’ faltered 
D’Estelle. 

‘Kay,’ retorted Keppoch, ‘fear not. “La 
belle Antoinette” does not forget her friends, 
and no Avoman ever tries to forget her admirers.’ 

‘And I,’ said D’Estelle happily, ‘Avas as her 
brother.’ 

‘ Ah j ’ added Keppoch as he turned to enter 
the room again, ‘ then she may have forgotten. 
But you delay the Prince’s message.’ 

D’Estelle sighed in turn as he clattered 
doAvnstairs to his Availing horse. His thoughts 
roA^’erted again, as he rode towards Edinburgh, 
to Kep2Doch’s Avords, and his heart Avarmed to 
the recollection of Antoinette Grahanie. He 
saAv her again the beauty of the Erench Court, 
beloA^ed for her loA^eliness by king^ and courtier 
alike, yet deigning’ to smile upon a humble page 
in the service of' Louis the Eourteenth. She 
it Avas Avho had been to him at once a sister 
and a friend ; she Avho had instilled in him the 
Jacobite S2)irit, and Avhen at length she had^left 
Paris to return to her father’s house at Edin- 
burgh, had given hiniMhis same Avhite ‘ breast- 
Pnot’— no love-token— and bidden him folloAV 
Prince Charlie. He loved and regarded her^ as 
a dear sister, and at the thought of meeting 
her again in this strange fashion his eye lit Avith 
a neAV light. 

- He now apjDroached the city. In front of 
him stood the Avestern gate, the W est Port. He 
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liaminered ou the stout doors, and present! 
after explaining the nature of his mission, was 
admitted. 

Once inside the town, he folded his cloak 
about him, and with his pistol l^dng ready- 
cocked in his holster, set his horse at a brisk 
gallop through the Grassmarket, then turning to 
the left, ascended the steep slope of the West 
Bow. At the top he was startled to see drawn 
up in the Lawnmarket a body of soldiers — they 
were the City Yolunteers j but, swiftly grasping 
the situation, an idea sprang to his mind. 
Pulling his hat well over his eyes, he called to 
his horse,' and next minute was spurring down 
their lines waving his arms and shouting the 
while in a siimdated frenzy of fear, *Elee! flee! 
The Highlanders are upon us, sixteen thousand 
strong ! ’ 

Scarce had he passed, and whilst yet his 
shouting and the clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
echoed down the causeway, a wave of siidden 
dismay and panic rippled and broke through 
the ranks of the Volunteers. They hesitated, 
looked fearfully at one another, wavered, and 
finally, with one iinjDulse, dropped their firelocks 
and scuttled, jostling, to seek cover in the nearest 
wynds. , 

Ignorant of this bizarre but successful result 
of his ruse, D’Estelle galloped on ; but just out- 
side the eastern door of the church of St Giles he 
was forced to draw rein at the edge of a dense 
crowd that hustled and pushed about the door- 
way of the Hew Kirk -aisle. Aloft, from the 
steeple, D’Estelle caught the flutter of the old 
Blue Blanket, and, judging this to be the place 
he sought, stood up in his saddle. 

^ A message ! ’ lie cried. ^ I bear a message to 
the Provost.’ 

The crowd gave way, wondering ; and, forcing 
his horse through the press, D’Estelle ultimately 
delivered his packet to a person in authority 
inside the doorway, to be handed immediately 
to. the proper hand. 

His mind set at ease when now his mission 
was safely accomplished, our hero determined to 
pursue his way down the street instead of return- 
ing at once by the way he had come. Pressing 
on, therefore, he passed the Market-cross and 
the Town Guard-house, and cantered down the 
comparatively deserted , High Street causeway, 
keeping an expectant eye meanwhile on the 
windows of the tall, grim ^ lands ’ towering sky- 
wards on both sides. ^ Heads projected at every 
window, and many were the curious glances cast 
upon the youth who rode the gray horse down 
the old street that afternoon. 

Presently the houses narrowed in somewhat 
towards where the Hetherbow Port gloomily 
barred his egress from the city. It would have 
been difficult for him to explain even to him- 
self why he had decided to ride down the street 
instead of back by the way he already knewj 
but not having turned his horse’s liead, the 


impulse to ride on — if peradventure he might 
see a well-known face among the many eager 
ones on every side — came over him with a force 
he could not resist. How often is such a vague 
expectancy realised, even where it seems hopeless 
in ordinary circumstances to expect it I 

YHien yet fifty paces distant, D’Estelle saw 
the ancient gates, with much creaking and 
groaning, slowly swing open and admit a horse- 
carriage. 

An opportunity thus presented itself to 
D’Estelle to escape unchallenged from the city ; 
and, with the intention of seizing it, he had 
touched his horse’s bridle, when his casual glance 
took in the occupants of the carriage — two ladies 
and an elderly, gray-haired gentleman. Some- 
thing in the pose .of one of the ladies arrested 
his attention, and caused him to rein in sharjdy 
as he looked again. It was indeed the lady 
whose favour he wore, ‘ La belle Antoinette ’ of 
earlier days. She was leaning forward, talking 
to her father, Lord Grahame, laughing gaily the 
while. Momentarily she turned her eyes, spark- 
ling with merriment, up)on the gray horseman, 
and of a sudden her laughter passed into a 
startled exclamation. Y^ith a quick gesture 
she caught her father’s arm. 

As the old lord turned D’Estelle tore off his 
white favour, and, still gazing at Antoinette, 
threw it towards her^ into the carriage. The 
little gage just fell short, and dropped fluttering 
into the lap of the nearer lady, who, looking up 
startled to meet the gaze of an unknown cavalier, 
blushed deeply. 

Y^ith a sweep of his bonnet and a low bow, 
D’Estelle spurred forward anew for the closing 
gate. 

Right in front, partly screened by the shadow 
of ■ the archway, stood another horseman, the 
silent witness of this rapidly enacted scene. 
D’Estelle noted the uniform of a lieutenant in 
Gardiner’s Dragoons, and marked him for an 
enemy even before a chance glint on the barrel 
of a pistol gave him swift warning of his 
danger. The dragoon’s arm rose. D’Estelle 
flung himself forward on to his horse’s neck, 
and next instant the pan flashed. The bullet 
whistled harmlessly high overhead as a shrill 
scream rang from the carriage behind. 

‘ Close the gates 1 ’ shouted the dragoon, Avith 
his hand reaching to grasp his cavalry sword ; 
but D’Estelle Avas upon him ere he had a chance 
to draAV, and a clubbed pistol broke down upon 
his unguarded head. As the cavalier reeled, 
D’Estelle SAvept through the half-closed gate and 
clattered unhurt doAAui the roughly paved cause- 
Avay beyond. The guard, surprised and sIoav of 
motion, discharged their firelocks at the fast- 
retreating figure ; but he Avas already too far 
aAvay to sustain any hurt. 

The AAdrole incident had passed so quickly that 
the trusty guard only began to realise Avhat had 
taken place Avhen, after closing and barring the 
[Christmas Number, 
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cunibersoiiie old doors, they turned to see Lord 
Grahanie bending over the prone body of tlie 
luckless dragoon. He was not dead, but the . 
blood trickled slowly from the wound on his 
forehead caused by the heavy butt of D’Estelle's 
pistol, and the corners of his mouth twitched 
and worked convulsively. 

Two of the guard hurried forward, and 
raising the inert body, carried it into the guard- 
house, Lord Graham e following. 

Presently, after rough remedies had been ap- 
plied, the young man began to regain conscious- 
ness, his first articulate effort being a curse upon 
his nurses. 

Lord Grahame turned to one of the men. 
‘He’s coming to,’ said he shortly. ‘Look 
after him yet awhile.’ He took a couple of 
steps towards the door, when he paused to add, 

‘ He is my nephew, John Grahame,’ and with 
that he sighed and walked slowly out to his 
waiting carriage. 

John Grahame slowly mended ; and when at 
length, after treating the guard to a volley of 
abuse garnished with many camp oaths, he pain- 
fully raised himself and stumbled doorwards, no 
effort was made to detain him. In front of him 
the street sloped gently upward, bathed in warm 
sunshine^ but the dragoons thoughts were dark 
and gloomy. 

Tall, well made, and to outward appearance 
pleasing, John Grahame was the unfortunate 
possessor of an ungovernable .temper and a 
morose, sullen disposition which dwaifed any 
rrood qualities he may otherwise have had, just 
as a garden fair and pleasant left untended 
becomes in time choked by weeds. Yet he was 
not so insensible to his own faults as to ignore 
the consequences of his own jealous folly, and 
as he ' strode moodily on he communed with 
himself. In the morning everything had seemed 
fair and bright. He had ridden over to 
Grahame Park, near the Port o’ Leith, to volun- 
teer his escort to his cousins Antoinette and 
Lucille Grahame, who, with their father, we^’® 
croiim to drive to their town-house in the High 
Street. He had met Lucille by chance coming 
through the rose-garden, and she had smiled 
him greeting. His quick, impulsive nature had 
warmed under the smile and the pressure of her 
hand Pie knew she did not love him yet ; but 
his hopes soared buoyant in the bright mornmg 
air, and all along the road to the town Ins horses 
hoofs had clattered a joyous refrain. Eor the 
time he had been another, man, happy m tlie 
bright glances of his cousin in tlie carriage 
until, at the gateway, the little lluttering gage 
thrown to Lucille by Vn unknown cavalier stirred 
the slumbering torment in his breast. He cared 
not to reason who this stranger iiiig i , le 
liacl seen enougli of the dress to tell it iias no 
Scotch. The whole heaving of the man was 
foreign, and his cousin had been abroad, she 
had blushed. Then, of a sudden, he had found 
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his pistol in his hand and determined to rid 
himself of a rival in love, if not an enemy to 
the king. 

At length, when he reached his uncle’s door 
he stopped -and knocked. A wrinkled dame 
answered his summons. Cautiously opening the 
door hilt a few inches, she thrust her wizened 
face into the opening and slowly shook her 
head. Grahame laughed in her face. It was 
all of a piece, he thought, and the cup of 
sweetness he had held to his lips in the morn- 
ing was now turned to gall. Pie turned away 
in bitterness, and plunged into the restless, 
moving throng, buffeting a course sullenly, heed- 
less of where he went; at last gaining the 
White Plorse Tavern, he entered and sat himself 
down. The late afternoon sun saw him still 
there in his corner, regardless of all about him, 
lowering over his cups until at length he 
drowned his carking care in a half-drunken 
slumber. 

AYheii he awoke, the morning sun of another 
day had dawned on a city no longer Royalist but 
Jacobite, and whose streets were filled with the 
ragged clansmen of Prince Charles Edward, the 
Young Chevalier. 



CHAPTER II. 


A WHITE ROSETTE. 


HE parlour windows in Lord Grahame’s 
town-house looked down upon the 
■ old Market -cross of Edinburgh. 
About noon of the day that marked 
the Highlanders’ seizure of the town 
they beheld as picturesque and notable a scene 
as has ever been enacted in a street pregnant 

with historic associations. ^ Trv. i 

The interior aspect of this parlour differed 
hut little in its furnishings from that common 
in the o-enerality of the homes of the Scottish 
crentry in the early part of the eighteenth century ; 
albeit a shrewd observer, one who had travelled, 
mio-ht have noticed indications of a refinement 
rarely known or practised in those days in Scot- 
land The walls were hung with Spanish leather, 
embossed in gold with a pattern of fleurs-de-hs 
and roses. On one side of the room stood a 
tall oaken cabinet, dark and solemn of aspect , 
opposite, the deep-set fireplace held a generous 
cLal-brazier set on a Dutch-tiled hearth The 
chairs, spiral-legged and straight-hackee , we e 
upholstered in leather embossed .ol 

pattern : and one, a severe old lyne-dieit, in 
Larved on its back an elaborate representation 
of the Lord’s Supper. On a table in the centre 
of the room stood a bowl heaped over 
hidden by a posy of late autu inn roses f oi u the 
crarden at Grahame Park, and these filled the 
apartment with their fresh, sweet fragimice. 
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A narrow balcony, supported by projecting 
beams of wood, ran along outside both windows, 
and on this gala morning Lord Grahame, staunch 
old Jacobite, had caused it to be decked out 
with rugs and cushions to form a pleasant gal- 
lery wherefrom to view the scenes in the street 
below. 

Seated in this balcoii}^ about midda}’’ — the 
clock of St Giles’ Church had just struck twelve 
— were the two young ladies, Antoinette and 
Lucille Grahame. Both ^vere elegantly yet 
quietly dressed; and it seemed to their old 
father, as he paused by chance to glance in at 
the doorway, that one might have looked long at 
the windows up and down the High Street with- 
out seeing two bonnier types of Scottish youth 
and beauty. 

In general appearance the sisters resembled 
each other. They were like two 2 :)ictures of 
the same object painted by artists of different 
schools : the impression was the same although 
the execution , and colouring differed vastly. 
Antoinette was tall and queenly, Avith Saxon 
blue ejms, fair and lustrous hair, and a pure, 
peachy complexion. She AA^as at once the more 
striking of the sisters, and Lucille acted as an 
unconscious foil to the regal beauty. Lucille’s 
charm lay in her gentle gray eyes and the soft 
curving lines on face and. neck. She Avore her 
dark-broAvn hair .in wavy, AvayAvard coils that 
broke loose here and there in dancing curls ever 
rippling into a most charming state of happy 
‘ disorder. 'Antoinette breathed of a fresh spring 
morn, Avhilst Lucille stole upon one like the 
quiet of a balmy summer’s eve. 

As they sat Avith tlieir silks and embroidery 
at the pleasant AvindoAA^-seat, they chatted 
brightly of the incident of the previous da 3 ^ 
Antoinette, Avith lively glance and gesture, Avas 
relating all she had knoAvn of Louis d’Estelle at 
the Court of Erance. Lucille listened quietly 
until the sound of far-off music broke on their 
ears. ^ Here they come 1 ’ she cried ; and jump- 
ing up, her piretty silks fell unheeded to the 
floor. 

Ear doAvii the street the gay pageant had just 
come into vieAV, and both girls leant OAmr the 
balcony to Avatch it sloAvly Avind toAvards them 
from the HetherboAV. The strains of the bag- 
pipes, playing ^ We ’ll aAva’ to Shirramuir,’ swelled 
louder and louder, and the blood of the ex- 
pectant toAvnsfolk Avarmed for the time to the 
cause of Bonny Prince Charlie. 

The soldiery, folio Aved by the gaping, jostling 
croAvd, drcAV nearer until at length they halted be- 
neath Lord Grahame’s AvindoAVS to form around 
the Market-cross, Grouped already about its 
base Avere the lieralds, resplendent in their rich 
dresses, and a bod}^ of town’s officers. In the 
centre of a sAvelling sea of grizzled Highlanders, 
rough and fierce as their native rocks, sat on 
horseback a queenly lady. Her dress Avas gaily 
decked Avith ribbons and Avliite flaunting streamers 


that fluttered bravely in the gentle breeze. This 
Avas Mrs IMurray of Broughton, Avife of the 
Prince’s secretary. The part she played in the 
ill-starred ^Eorty-flve ’ is but little knoAAm, though 
probably the Stuart cause had no more Avhole- 
hearted supporter than the beautiful Avife of 
Murray of Broughton. 

The heralds noAv ascended to the platform 
of the Cross and opened the proceedings AAuth 
a fanfare of trumpets. Thereafter one David 
Beatt, a schoolmaster, stepped forth and read 
aloud a proclamation in the name of King James. 
At the last Avord the Avild clansmen broke into 
hoarse yells of triumph, bonnets skimmed aloft, 
and the martial music of the bagpipes burst forth. 
Some even, to the great terror and, indeed, no. 
small danger of the honest burgesses, honoured 
the occasion by discharging their firelocks. 

The tAvo girls had been gazing upon this 
spectacle for some time Avith feelings of lively 
amusement and pleasure, Avhen suddenly An- 
toinette turned quickly and laid her hand on 
her sister’s arm. 

^ There,’ she AAdiispered, Avith a quick turn of 
her head — ‘ there is Louis d’Estelle.’ 

A young officer, none other than our horseman 
of the gray cloak, had cantered up from the 
Canongate, and drew rein directly beneath their 
balcony. Eor a minute or tAvo he stood still, 
looking all around him, but by some strange 
chance omitting to glance behind to AAdiere, above 
him, tAvo Avinsome young ladies smiled expec- 
tantly, and Avould gladly liave greeted him. 

^ Oh,’ sighed Antoinette in mock despair, Die 
Avill not sec us 1 Shall I call to him % ’ 

‘ Poor boy ! ’ ansAvered Lucille, laughing, ‘ ’tAvere 
a pity to aAvake him from his day-dream. Look 1 
he smiles. His thoughts have gone a-maying.’ 

D’Estelle Avas in truth smiling at the ludicrous 
expressions depicted on the faces of tAVO unkempt 
Highlanders, half-fear and half-amazement. One 
of tlie felloAvs had pulled, for the first time, the 
trigger of a musket, and at its discharge liad 
straightAvay dropped it as if the Aveapon had 
been j^ossessed. 

Antoinette, above, pouted and tapped her 
slippered foot impatiently. Glancing round the 
room behind, her quick eye fell upon a round- 
topped Avork-table. Peeping out of one of its 
till}'' blue satin compartments Avas a little bunch 
of AAdiite ribbon — Louis d’Estelle’s OAvn favour. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she cried again as, Avith sparkling eyes,, 
she picked it up. With a Avhispered AVord to 
Lucille, she leant over the balcony and dropped 
the gage gently doAAm upon the young horseman. 
SloAvly it fluttered past the dreamer’s head and 
dropped softly on to the horse’s mane. D’Estelle 
caught it up eagerly, and SAvinging round in his 
saddle, glanced SAviftly behind. An echo of 
laughter from above made him look upAvard, 
but too late : a deserted balcony met his gaze, 
Avith naught but a silken handkerchief, hastily 
abandoned, lying across the ledge, and sth- 
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ring gently in the wind. 'Twas enough. 
The cavalier made haste to redress his un- 
fortunate blindness, and, dismounting, dashed 
through the doorway and ran up the winding 
stairway two steps at a time. Opening a door 
at the top, he found himself in the very room he 
sought, but the two ladies now sat demurely over 
their sewing in the window-seat, apparently un- 
conscious of his intrusion. D’Estelle stood thus 
at the doorway for the space of a full minute, 
and still the pretty heads bent over the needle- 
work j but the young man noted how the corners 
of their mouths struggled not to smile, and the 
sad havoc their fingers played amongst the silks. 
He heaved an audible sigh and made as if to 
turn and leave the room. A ripple of laughter 
greeted this strategic movement, and H^Estelle 
turned again and closed the door. 

Antoinette Grahame now rose from her chair 
and moved towards him. 

^ Ah, Louis,^ she said as he took her hand, 
‘ you are still the vSir Dreamer as of old. 
Here have you kejot two maidens nigh ten 
minutes, by the old clock yonder, awaiting your 
pleasure.’ 

‘ A thousand pardons, madame,’ cried D’Estelle, 
sinking on one knee before her ; ^ I await my 
sentence.’ 

‘ It shall be a gentle one,’ replied the lady as 
he kissed her hand. ^ Arise; banish from your 
mind all idle ‘ thoughts, and cheer two lonely 
maidens with your tale.’ 

D’Estelle rose again, and Antoinette j)re- 
sented him to her sister. 

The cavalier essayed his courtier’s bow: with 
left hand resting on sword-hilt, he swept the 
lady a low bow with his jdumed bonnet held in 
the right. 

Lucille blushed, but Antoinette clapped her 
hands gaily. ‘ Pravo 1 ’ she cried ; ^ ’tis like a 
scene from a masque: ‘‘the meeting of the 
gallant Prince with the beauteous Princess.” ’ 
Whereat Lucille’s roses grew deeper, and Louis 
d’Estelle, in some embarrassment, blushed for 
very synqoathy. 

Just then the door opened and the old lord 
entered the room. Antoinette ran towards him. 
‘ Eather,’ she cried, .‘ here is Louis d’Estelle. 
You remember hiinP 

Lord Grahame paused for a minute in the 
doorway, regarding the young man with kindly 
eyes. 

‘Welcome, my lad,’ said he at length; ‘aa^cI- 
come to Edinburgh.’ He advanced and laid a 
shaky hand on the youth’s shoulder. ‘Ay, ay,’ 
he continued, Avith a sigh, ‘it seems but yester- 
day that I saAV your father and mother. I am 
an old man now, and you no longer a boy ; but 
it seems scarce a Aveek ago that you, a lad, sat 
on my knee.’ 

Lucille took her father’s arm. ‘Ah, father!’ 
she said in raillery, ‘you have grown quite 
ancient.’ 
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‘My dear,’ said the old man, stroking her 
briglit hair, ‘you Avere but a baby Avhen Ave left 
Erance, AAEilst Louis here used to have to struggle 
to litt old Evan Dim’s claymore. — And, faith,’' 
he ended, Avith a smile, ‘it could only have been 
old EA^an’s teaching tliat bade you try a fall 
at the HetherboAV yestreen AAuth one of King. 
Geordie’s braAV dragoons.’ 

‘I sought bqt to defend myself,’ re|)lied 
D’Estelle. ‘ The attack Avas too sudden to 
enable me to draAv ; and I dared not Avait, for 
I had no good cause for being AAdiere I Avas,. 
and, had I been taken, might haA^e been cen- 
sured for my imprudence.’ 

‘ Well said,’ murmured the old lord. 

‘Eorgive my not staying to greet you,’ con- 
tinued D’Estelle ; ‘but as the messenger of tlie- 
Prince, Avithout a passport, and in the presence- 
of a hostile dragoon, I had to make the best of 
my chances ere the gates closed. I ran some- 
danger and tried a rough fall to save myself — 
if only to gain the pleasure of meeting “ La 
belle Antoinette ” once again.’ 

‘And the dragoon ’ asked Antoinette. 

. ‘He doubtless looks forAA\ard, Avith me,’ replied’ 
Louis, ‘ to our next meeting. But mayhap you 
knoAV him, sir ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man sloAAdy ; ‘he is the 
misguided nephcAV of Lord Grahame.’ 

D’Estelle turned to the ladies in some con- 
fusion. ‘Your cousin 1 ’ he cried. ‘Had I but 
knoAAUi him for a relative, I should have con- 
trived by some means to avoid such an un- 
fortunate encounter.’ 

‘Maybe,’ replied xintoinette, Avith a graA^e air ;; 
‘but John Grahame is a bad enemy to have, 
and you liaA^e incurred, mayhap unconsciously ’ 
— she glanced sAviftly at Lucille — ‘his bitter- 
enmity. I bid you beAvare your next meeting.’ 

‘Monsieur d’Estelle,’ said Lucille quietly,. 
Avith a steady return glance at Antoinette, ‘ may 
as Avell remember then that a man may be by 
blood a relation but by his actions no friend.’ 

‘ Well 1 Avell I ’ said the old lord gently, ‘ let 
us forget the unfortunate meeting and turn to- 
brighter things. Here is Louis come from across - 
the seas to fight for good King Jamie and the 
White Cockade.’ 

The subject dropped, .and the little party 
passed hito animated coiiAmrse of old days of 
jDeace and present days of trouble, until at lengih 
D’Estelle rose to take his leave, protesting that- 
he must return fortliAvith to Holyrood to be in 
attendance on the Prince, Avho required him to 
help to officer the Highlanders guarding the 
toAAUi and the Palace. ‘ I trust,’ said he at part- 
ing, ‘that Lord Grahame and his daugliters Avill 
grace the Prince’s first ' reception at Hol^nood 
Palace this evening V 

The ladies assented graciously ; but their father 
shook his head sadly. 

‘’Tis easy to see,’ he mused, ‘that the Prince- 
is a young, a A^ery young man. Had he been 
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older, no word of pleasuring would Lave been 
spoken — that,’ he continued, smiling — ‘that could 
keep brawl}^ until he wins liis spurs ; and I hear 
that Sir John Cope is not far off, and eager to 
meet him.’ 

' D’Esfelle laughed easily. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I 
may inform the Prince that his invitation has 
been accepted by the Misses Grahame and their 
father*?’ 

The old lord made a gesture implying indiffer- 
ence ; but Antoinette smiled approvingly upon 
the proposal. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she cried eagerly ; ‘ we must go for 
the sake of the old times so dear to all of us — 
to all save,’ she added pensiveh'', ‘mayhap, the 
Prince himself.’ 

‘And why,’ asked D’Estelle, ‘does “La belle 
Antoinette ” make an exception of the Prince *? ’ 

‘ He remembers me, then ? ’ pursued the lady, 
as if in surprise. 

‘ Eeniember *? ’ cried D’Estelle, unconsciously 
catching the Erench Court manner in the warmth 
of his protestation. ‘Does the lark forget the 
sky*? Ah, mademoiselle! you would depreciate 
at once your charms and the Prince’s heart.’ . 

‘There speaks the courtier,’ said Antoinette, 
laughter, in her eyes. ‘A prince’s person is 
sacred, ’tis said ; but his heart is as fickle as 
those of other men. Eor your jDarfc, Louis, re- 
member the maxim, “True devotion has ever its 
own reward.” ’ 

‘Ah, mademoiselle!’ sighed the courtier, 
hastening to seize the opening, ‘the least reward 
from your lips is a rarer prize than the gift of a 
Queen of Sheba. Bestow it, and, if you will, I 
shall be your humble messenger.’ 

Lucille and Lord Grahame laughed whole- 
heartedly at this reminiscence of a Court 
passage-at-arms delivered on D’Estelle’s part 
with a grave air, but for Antoinette the deduc- 
tion was too literal. 

‘You mistake my meaning, sir — and wilfully,’ 
retorted she, a faint colour mantling her cheek. 

But, with a smile to Lucille and an all- 
•embracing ‘ Adieu ! ’ the Prince’s emissary had 
gone, the sound of laughter ringing heartily 
from the staircase without, betokening Monsieur 
D’Estelle’s appreciation of the truism that 
credits discretion with being the better part of 
valour. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE RIVALS AND A REVEL. 

A TER on that same evening the old 
Palace of Holyrood took unto itself 
a fresh lease of life; for now, once 
more after a lapse of many years, a 
scion of Scotland’s Royal House held 
Court within its gray walls. Lights shone 
bravely from a score of windows upon the crowd 


assembled in tlie courtyard to listen to the sounds 
of revcliy within and to gaze at the busy gate- 
way, whereat stood two imposing Highlanders, 
with firelocks grounded at their sides — tall and 
impressive, fierce and grizzly men, notwithstand- 
ing that their jackets and Jcilts hung loose and 
well-nigh in tatters about them, leaving their 
gaunt, bronzed limbs barely decently covered ; 
their weather-tanned faces relaxing onl}^ a whit 
when either proffered the other a pinch of the 
inevitable ‘sneeshing.’ 

The company had assembled in the long 
picture gallery, from whose walls stared not, 
as now, long lines of paintings professing to 
depict the countenances of kings and queens 
who lived and died long before the art of 
portrait-painting was practised in this Horthern 
clime. Amid the light and glitter, it was a 
brilliant throng, counting amongst its number 
some of the noblest blood in Scotland, that trod 
the 2)olished floor in honour of their Prince’s first 
reception in the ancient halls. Prince Charles 
Edward himself moved about from group to 
group, now stopping to exchange a word with 
one of his chiefs, now bending to whisper a 
compliment in the ear of some fair lady ; but 
ever bright and courteous, carrying proudly the 
hereditary airs and graces of his Stuart fore- 
bears. 

In one corner of the room Lord Grahame, 
with Lucille on his arm, renewed a friendship of 
days gone by with IMacdonald of Keppoch. A 
few paces away Antoinette chatted and laughed 
with a bevy of ladies which included the beauti- 
ful Mrs Murray of Broughton ; near by were the 
chieftain Lochiel and Colonel Sullivan. Yet 
a few steps farther on, the aged Marquis of 
Tullibardine paced the floor leaning on the arm 
of a younger man, and rapping sharply on the 
boards at each step, for he now invariably used 
a stick to support his failing limbs. 

Presently D’Estelle crossed the room, and ad- 
vancing to Lucille, offered her his arm. Lucille 
accepted it gracefully, glancing first shyly at 
KejDpoch, who nodded, smiling, as the pair 
strolled away towards the upper end of the gal- 
lery. There, at the large window which looks to 
the east, they stood a while to watch the 2)Ly of 
the moonlight upon the garden and park, and the 
deej^, black shadows cast by the froAvning crags. 
To the right rose the dark mass of Arthur’s Seat, 
and from its broad base foiled to the Palace Avails 
the plain of Holyrood Park, shimmering bare 
and Avhite beneath the -pale moon. Right beloAv 
them stood the ruined Abbey Avails bathed in the 
soft light, splashed here and there Avith broad 
2 )atches of shadoAv. Calm and serene lay the 
world Avithout, and AAuthin men and Avomen 
heeded not the tranquil touch of Hature, and 
carelessly hatched their puny j^lots on this the 
eve of a bloody strife for an earthly croAvn. 

Louis and Lucille stood silent for the first feAV 
minutes, content to gaze upon the quiet scene 
[Christinas Nmiber. 
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IdbIow. Their thoughts •wandered peacefully 
amid pleasant memories; and -when now and 
again the young soldier of fortune glanced at 
the slight, girlish figure of his fair partner, a 
gentle cjuiet stole upon his senses until, like 
mist before sunshine, the shadow left his 
brow, and the slogans of the impending battle 
ceased for a while to ring in his ears. 

Then, in the grounds below, a figure suddenly 
glided from behind the Abbey wall and moved 
stealthily across a patch of light, till finally it 
merged again into shadow, Lucille watched it 
curiously, half-wondering what it boded. It was 
the figure of a man she saw, cloaked and evidently 
desirous of being unobserved. When at length 
the figure disappeared, she turned away from the 
ideas it conjured up with an impatient shiver. 
They still stood at the window, but the spell cast 
by the moonlight had been broken. D'Estelle 
began to whisper of the jDlans for the morrow, 
and Lucille was a willing listener. The young 
man had just bent to convey some doubtless high 
secret, meant only for her sympathetic ear, when 
some one brushed rudely against Lucille from 
behind, and at the same moment a tiny twisted 
note fluttered to her feet. Lucille glanced swiftly 
round, but the bearer had mingled again with 
the crowd. With some degree of curiosity she 
stooped to pick up the missive. It was super- 
scribed, ^ M, Louis cVEstelW Laughing softly, 
she handed it to her comiDanion. 

‘ EehokV said she, ‘ a billet-doux dropped at 
your feet by an invisible hand.^ 

DfEstelle carelessly unfolded the paper and 
read : 

^Sm, — If you be a man, consent to meet me 
at once in the Duke’s Walk, where we may 
continue and conclude the passage begun at the 
Hetherbow yesterday. Would you prove your- 
self ■ other than the French adventurer I believe 
you to be, hasten, for I run no small risk to 
gain the pleasure of a further meeting with 
you. JoHis' Grahame.’ 

D’Estelle read this curious missive twice 
over before he gathered its meaning and fixed 
ujDon his plan of action. He determined to 
hasten to the Duke’s Walk and offer an expla- 
nation to this hot-headed dragoon ; but he would 
]iot fight — if he could avoid doing so with 
honour — with the cousin of Lucille. He crushed 
the paper in his hand and threw it impatiently 
to the floor, then turning to his companion, 
begged permission to leave her on a matter of 
pressing imj)ortance. 

At his grave tones Lucille changed colour, 
but, controlling her emotions, graciously released 
her cavalier. The young man pushed his way 
amid the gay throng, and jDiissed quickly through 
the far doorway, whilst the lady quietly sat down 
on a bench close by, vaguely troubled as to the 
nature of this sudden call. Presently there flitted 
across her memory the picture of the shadowy 
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figure in the grounds below ; and she began to 
grow alarihed — intuitively she felt the meshes 
of a plot. The bait to lure the victim was the 
note ! Her kindling eyes sought for and found 
the ball of crumpled paper lying at her very 
feet. With quick, new-found resolution, she 
smoothed it out and read the contents. The 
truth seemed but a confirmation of her own 
frightened imaginings, and a wave of sudden 
anger swept over her at this second indignity 
her cousin sought to put upon a stranger. 
Womanly instinct told her she was the cause of 
her cousin’s procedure. She rose and swept to 
the window. All lay serene and quiet as before ; 
but the Duke’s Walk lay outside her range of 
vision, and there two men were even now, 
perhaps, fighting to the death. With one 
thought in her mind she crossed the gallery, 
and, pausing for an instant to throw a shawl 
round her head and shoulders, sped downstairs 
and out into the grounds, running swiftly 
towards the famous old-time duelling-ground. 

The two combatants had but little time to 
waste on preliminaries, for, in truth, John 
Grahame would listen to no explanation, and 
forced D’Estelle’s hand successfully by striking 
him full in the face with his open palm. 

‘Drawl’ he cried angrily. ‘We are man to 
man, with the moon up aloft to see fair play.’ 

Galled by the pain of the blow even more 
than by the insult, D’Estelle stepped back a 
couple of paces, drew, and the fight began. 

Even as Lucille came upon them, they saw 
her not, for eye marked eye ; whilst the naked 
blades played out and in, the moonbeams shining 
on The j)olished steel. Suddenly there pressed 
between them the lady’s white-robed figure — 
simultaneously the points grounded, and the 
combatants sprang apart. 

‘ Lucille I ’ cried the dragoon as the light 
shone on his cousin’s set face. 

‘ Mademoiselle ! ’ echoed D’Estelle in amaze. 

Lucille turned imperiously to the dragoon. 

‘John Grahame,’ she said, her voice trem- 
bling with anger, ‘ a second time you seek to 
put an insult upon my father’s friend ; again 
you force a quarrel upon a stranger without 
any apparent pretext. Why? Yesterday you 
attacked a man you had never seen before, 
and tried to kill him; and here to-night you 
come by stealth to fight again. Know that he 
is our friend, and respect it, else my lather will 
deem it an insult to his house. Your morning 
professions do not live till sunset. Thus for 
professions ! ’ 

An angry light smouldered in Graham e’s eyes, 
but he never flinched under Lucille’s blazing 
scorn. He had never before seen lier in such a 
mood, and her passion cooled his. He j^ut up 
his sword quietly and faced her. 

‘Then, Lucille,’ said he calmly, ‘I am from 
this time forward to earn }mur scorn, not your 
love? I have received my cmpc.’ 
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‘ Certainly,’ returned Lucille, ^itit be possible 
to take that to wliich you were never entitled.’ 
■She turned to D’Estelle, and she trembled, 
although her eyes sparkled and the colour flamed 
high on her cheek. 

Grahame lauglied lightly. ' I j)refer,’ said he, 
‘ to thinlv I was entitled to it. Aic revoir, 
Lucille ! Entitled or not, I take it witli a good 
"race. Adieu ! ’ He swung on his lieel and 
walked swiftly away. 

Lucille stood silent for a space regarding bis 
retreating figure. 

D’Estelle, a few paces behind, gazed, in turn 
upon her, his feelings in a strange disorder. 
Suddenly he saw that she was silently sobbing, 
and that her eyes were wet with tears, 

‘Lucille !’ he cried tenderly as he stepped to 
her side. 

She turned swiftly upon him. ‘ Mon.sieur 
D’Estelle,’ said she coldly, 'have the kindness 
to conduct me back to my father.’ 


CHAPTEE lY. 

‘ HEY, JOHNNY COPE ! ARB YE WAUKING 

T was yet dark on the morning of Satur- 
day the 21st day of September when 
the soldiers of the Jacobite army rose 
from their cheerless couches on the 
misty braes of Tranent, and to the 
whis23erG.d words of command formed in order. 
The strictest silence was enforced, and 2 )resently, 
marching three abreast, the Prince’s host began 
to wend slowly down the slope of the hill 
crowned by Tranent village. As the darkness 
lifted a cold easterly mist; swept in from the 
sea, shrouding the hill-face in a chill and clammy 
pall. The army soon approached the morass 
which had formed an impediment to their at- 
tacking in daylight; but through this a neigh- 
bouring farmer now acted as guide. Ere, however, 
the first clansman crossed, a picket of Sir John 
Cope’s dragoons espied the enemy, and wheeling, 
galloped in hot haste to raise the alarm. 

Meanwhile the Jacobites steadily filed across, 
and to muffled orders formed in battle array on. 
the farther or seaward side. Louis d’Es telle 
had attached himself to Kej>230ch’s clan, and 
was with the Macdonalds on the right wing. 

Ho time was to be lost, for day was breaking 
eastward over the sea, and already the gables of 
Seton House lifted gray through the mist ahead. 
Prom the right there swelled up to them the 
dull beat of the sea-waves, and high on their 
left a cock crew shrilly in Tranent village. In 
front, where all had been quiet a minute before, 
there rang out now the warning blare of bugles 
and the insistent tattoo of drums. Johnny Cope 
was ‘ a- wanking ’ ! 


An aide-de-camp galloped swiftly down the 
rebel lines, and then, like a great, silent, many- 
footed automaton, the Highland army began its 
characteristic advance. The swishing of the 
myriad feet through the wet stubble gave the 
only token of movement, and even when through 
the low-lying mist loomed the dark lines of the 
Eoyalist forces, silence reigned. 

Of a sudden the Jacobite ranks moved into 
musket-range, and a volley sputtered forth in a 
ragged line of flame. YGthout a pause in the 
advance, the firelocks were dro 2 )ped as useless 
weight, and with one fierce, ringing shout, a 
dir k-and-s word-armed line broke through the 
hanging smoke to hurl itself upon the moving 
enemy. D’Estelle and Keppoch, on the right 
flank, fought side by side, and won their way 
sheer to the cannon. For a brief moment 
D’Estelle caught a glimpse of John Grahame 
striving to rally a handful of dragoons who 
strove wildly to hack an outlet for themselves 
into the roadway behind. 

The fight — if such the first wild rush and the 
subsequent massacre could be termed — was over 
in the short space of ten minutes, and then the 
clansmen, in their work of annihilation and 
athirst for blood and spoil, swarmed up to and 
over the park walls in the rear of Cope’s army. 
Sir John Cope’s forces were thoroughly routed, 
and this, the first actual j^assage-at-arms in the 
‘Fort^^-five,’ ended in a decisive victory for' 
Bonny Prince Charlie. 

Close by the battlefield stood, and still stands, 
Colonel Gardiner’s house. Here, to the great 
rooms, the wounded clansmen were carried, and 
here many an ebbing life’s blood, spent willingly 
for the Stuart cause, dripped unheeded to the 
boards. In the hall stood Prince Charles with 
some of his chieftains, and presently D’Estelle 
and Keppoch joined the groiq). The Prmce 
sj)oke excitedly. 

‘The first throw in the game,’ he cried, ‘is 
ours. , The Jacobite star is indeed risen; and 
in a little, while, my friends, I 2 ^^’oiuise you 
a Stuart shall again be your king.’ 

‘A Stuart king we have ever had,’ said 
Ke 2 )poch, ‘ though of late years he has ruled his 
true subjects from across the water'’ 

‘I thank you, IveiDpoch,’ said Charles quickl}^, 
his e^ms a-sparkle. ‘ Pray God, my father may 
soon come again into his own ! ’ 

Charles’s eye now rested on D’Estelle, and he 
beckoned to the youth to advance. A whispered 
colloquy ensued with Keppoch and Lochiel ere 
he turned to the youth with a smile. ‘ I dare not 
tell you, Louis, all your kinsmen here would have 
me believe of your virtues,’ said he brightly. 

D’Estelle sought vainly for a suitable reply. 

‘Of your devotion to me,’ continued the 
Prince, ‘ I am assured without the testimony of 
a relation.’ 

‘Sire,’ replied D’Estelle, with a glance at 
Keppoch, ‘I have heard it said that for our 
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relatives we cannot be held responsible. Our 
friendships are of our own making.’ 

^ A truce/ cried Charles, ‘to compliments; a 
ready sword is more to us just now than courtiers’ 
nimble wit.’ He laid his hand on Louis’s 
shoulder, and added in a Ioav tone, ‘ Attend me 
to-night to Pinkie House, and hold yourself in 
readiness to undertake a journey.’ 

Down below lay the battlefield of Preston- 
pans, with tire morning’s mist driving over it 
in smoky wreaths, shrouding tlie dead gathered 
where the fight had raged liottest, and seeking to 
hide the scenes of carnage and plundering that 
now succeeded. Beyond, the gray sea sobbed a 
^•sad and fitting requiem. 

Later on in the day Prince Charles Edward, 
with a small bod^'guard, rode over to Pinkie 
House, near Musselburgh, the seat of the 
Alarquis of Tweeddale, where he occupied him- 
-self during the afternoon in the writing of 
despatches, one to his father, and another — this 
latter of a secret and particular nature — -to the 
King of Prance. 

About seven oMock in the evening the Prince 
summoned D’Es telle to his presence, and com- 
mitting the secret despatch to his care, bade him 
■carry it safely to the Prencli Icing’s own hand at 
Paris. Arrangements, he told him in conclu- 
sion, had already been made for his conveyance, 
•and a boat was to await him at midnight at a 
point on the seashore to the west of the hamlet 
of Hewliaven, thence to take him aboard the 
brig Notre Dame cles Vents, of Port Lazare — 
Pierre Latouche, skipper — at present lying in 
Leith Roads, about to sail for Prench ports. 

The more direct and probably the safer route 
for the emissary would have been by the sea- 
shore, through the Port of Leith, towards Kew- 
haven and Grahame Park — for by a curious 
-chance the spot selected for his embarkation was 
a natural piece of shelving rock scarce a hundred 
paces from Lord Grahame’s house. Inasmuch, 
however, as there remained 3 ^et five hours at 
his disposal, D’Estelle determined to see Lucille 
•once more ere he left Scotland, and this led him 
to choose the road to Edinburgh, ' the one by 
which the Jacobite army had marched from 
Duddingston. 

The iittle town of Musselburgh was very quiet 
as he cantered through : the canny folks had 
received the result of the fight with but a scant 
■degree of interest. Turning towards the river 
Esk, lie crossed the old bridge, jxassed through 
csleepy Pisherrow, and without difficulty struck 
the road to Duddingston.' Leaving the sea in 
his rear, he rode for a while .up a nanw country 
lane bounded on one side by a high stone wall 
•and on the other by a low hedge, beyond which 
latter stubble-fields rolled towards the south. 

It was a lovely evening, and inevitably 
D’Estelle fell into a reverie. He thought of 
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Lucille, and felt again the thrill of her hand on 
liis arm as she had leant trembling upon it in 
the Duke’s Walk at Holyrood. Pie thought, 
too, of Antoinette, but differently, and without 
a thrill. Keppoch’s words and banter ' on the 
subject of Antoinette came back to him, oddly 
confused with the image of Lucille. He whis- 
pered tlie name softly to himself, ‘Lucille,’ and 
his heart sang afresh the happy refrain, ‘ Lucille, , 
Lucille.’ Mhistling blithely, he_ came to the 
cross-road leading from Craigmillar Castle to 
Duddingston, and turning to the right, skirted 
the loch and passed through the village towards 
Arthur’s Seat. As he set his horse to the 
bridle-path over the shoulder, it was fast grow- 
ing dusk, and the cold night-wind blew fresh in 
his face. Prom the hill came the lone cry of a 
whanp, and anon the hoarse bleating of a sheep. 
Below hijii the Hangman’s Rock stood bare 
against the rippling waters of the loch, and the 
reeds at the edge shivered and sighed. 

The path inade a slight detour to the right ere 
it wound again to the left down the brae-face on 
the farther side. Presently the lights of Edin- 
burgh town hove in sight, and amid the many 
twinkling beacons Louis tried to single out his 
lodestar in the gable of Lord Graham e’s house. 
Entering the town by the Hethei‘bow Port, he 
cantered briskly up the High Street towards 
the Market-cross. Arrived at Lord Grahame’s 
house, he was surprised to see the windows , 
unlit ; and, with a sense of disappointment, the 
young man dismounted and ascended the stairs. 
An ancient dame appeared in answer to his 
knoclc, and the candle she held aloft threw into 
fantastic relief a score of wrinkles on her face of. 
yellow parchment. 

‘ Eh I ’ she piped in a voice thin and querulous, 

‘ the maister ’s no at hame. He fs no here ava’ ; ’ 
and she tried to close the door. 

‘Hot here?’ asked Louis, setting his foot 
against the jamb. ‘Where is he ?’ 

‘ Guidsakes ! ’ cried the crone testily, so that 
her voice cracked and squeaked again, ‘ a mony 
guid frien’s the maister maun ha’e, gin they 
come spierin’ “ Whaur ’s he gane ? ” and him no 
left the hoose twa hours syne for Grahame 
Park. Hech 1 “Maister,” quo’ he 1 and Maister 
John here five minutes syne wi’ the same crack. 
Ay ! ay ! a Imdy may be auld and hirplin’, 
but for a’ that ken fine it ’s the lassies you braw 
gentry are efter, no the maister, guid man.’ 

The banging of the door stemmed the torrent, 
and D’Estelle descended quickly to the street. 
A barefooted laddie outside on the causeway 
directed him as to the way, ‘and the j’oiing man 
wheeled his horse and took the road for Grahame 
Park, not, indeed, without some prickings of con- 
science as to the wisdom of proceeding with this 
ploy. The dame, too, he argued, had talked of 
John Grahame; he had been at the battle, and 
must have retreated to Edinburgh ; mayhap was 
even now at his uncle’s house with Lucille. 
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D’Esfcelle saw danger ahead, lout, like many 
another man, refused to avoid meeting it. Pie 
felt he must once again hold the hand of his 
Lucille and look once more in her face ere he 
hade her good-bye. 

The road that leads to Grahame Park cuts 
through a stretch of almost level country, 
sparsely wooded and uninteresting. It was 
now quite dark ; and, looking hack as he de- 
scended the gentle slope hy Lucky Wilson’s 
ale-house, D ’Estelle caught a last glimpse of 
Edinburgh, with the lights in the Castle 
twinkling watchfully above the modest illumi- 
nations in the town. Erom the spot on which 
he now stood, the ground dipped gradually down 
to where, a quarter of a mile ahead, hidden in 
a clump of trees, lay Grahame Park. Beyond, 
in the moonlight, glimmered the waters of the 
Eirth of Eorth ; and there, clear above the 
waving tree-tops, winked a solitary light — the 
starboard lantern of the brig Notre Dame des 
Vents, 

On the gravel in the tree-canopied avenue 
were the tracks of a tAvo-horse carriage which 
had been driven quite recentl}^ in the direction 
of the house. L’Estelle reassured himself by 
the absence of any hoof-marks of a single horse ; 
John Grahame, he told himself, would not ven- 
ture to visit the Park. 

The Avindows in the south, front Avere un- 
lighted, and the oaken door Avas closed fast. 
Louis d’Estelle dismounted and knocked ; but 
no ansAver came. Tethering his horse by the 
bridle to an iron ring at the doorpost, he took a 
feAV paces toAvards the right to reconnoitre. A 
Avicket-gate leading into a garden sAAuing half- 
open, and D ’Estelle entered. He stepped on to 
a broad gravel path stretching from the AA^all of 
the east Aving to an arbour at the remote end 
of the Park boundary. Above him, a light 
streamed from an open AAundoAV framed in ivy, 
and from within the room came the melody of 
a Avoman’s voice singing to the accompaniment 
of a harp. , He flushed Avith pleasure at the 
AA^ell-reniembered burden of an old Erench 
chanson^ a troubadour’s song that Antoinette 
had often played in other days j the voice that 
trilled the deeds of Boland and Oliver AA^'as 
Lucille’s. 

The song ended, and a shadoAv fell atliAvart 
the AvindoAv. D ’Estelle drcAV softly back into 
the kindly shade of a leafy copper-beech as the 
flgure above, leaning foinvard on the sill, looked 
out. It Avas Lucille, his heart told him Avitliout 
the eager aid of his eyes. The light from 
behind shone upon her head and shoulder.s, and 
the soft, loose tresses of her AvaAy broAAui hair 
rippled lovingly in a ring of brightness. He 
could nob clearly discern the face that rested 
upon the tAVO hands, for all Avas throAvn into 
shadoAv; but he knew that lier eyes gazed out 
toAvards the dark green Eirth Avhere tAvinkled 
and rocked the brig’s lantern. She still hummed 


the refrain of the song, but softly, as if her 
thoughts held elseAAdiere. Eor the space of some 
minutes she remained thus, and the young man 
AA^atched silently in the darkness beneath. Pre- 
sently another shadoAV flitted past the AvindoAv ; 
then folloAved the sharp click of a door closing. 
The girl turned at the sound, and before 
D’Estelle could stir the AvindoAV Avas shut doAvn 
and she too had A^anished. 

Witli the hope that she might perchance 
return, he stood for a AAdiile Avhere he Avas, 
gazing thoughtfully at the AvindoAv. A bat 
AAdieeled SAviftly past his face, and Avith a sigh 
at the recognition of a lost opportunity, he roused 
himself to turn aAAmy. The ^^'aIo moon sailed at 
that moment from behind a Avisp of scurrying, 
silver-edged cloud, and the Ghost’s Walk shone 
clear from his feet to AAdiere it terminated in a 
j)atch of silver in front of the arbour. He 
paused, irresolute Avhich Avay to turn. The im- 
patient paAving of his horse and a Ioav Avhinny 
drifted to his ear, and he stepped across the 
grass again to return to the south doorAvay. At 
the Avicket he halted to look back. A slight 
figure mantled in a soft Avhibe shaAAd had entered 
the garden by a postern door, and noAv "paced 
sloAvly up the Ghost’s Walk. 

A pretty ghost, thought Louis d’Estelle j and 
from Avhere he stood he Avatched Avith curious 
feelings Lucille’s slender flgure throAvn into soft- 
relief against the dark green of the ivied AA^all. 
His heart Avas at the gallop, spurred by the 
presence of its mistress, and in vain the young 
man’s reason sought to check its pace. Hoav 
could she love him, Avhom she had only knoAvn 
tAvo or three brief days 1 She Lord Grahame’s- 
daughter, and he a penniless soldier in the train 
of a throneless prince. Ah ! but he must still 
bid her ‘ Good-bye.’ Ho more Avould he say, saA^e 
perhaps a Avhisper that if so she Avilled it, he 
Avoulcl return. He began to feel cool and calm 
again ; the thought of a manly strength in this 
repression of his feelings buoyed him up. With 
a smile, he turned and sAvung briskly over the 
deAAHaden grass to the arbour. 

This arbour stood at an angle of the Avail, and 
AA'-as roofed over AAutli Avood supported on tAVO 
ornate stone pillars, the AAdiole almost hidden by 
trailing iA^y except at one point in front AAdiere 
it had been clipped and trimmed to form a 
narroAv dooi’AA^ay. Inside, a Avooden bencli ran 
along the tAvo stone sides, and a Avooden table 
occujiied the centre. A mulberry-tree screened 
the entrance from the Ghost’s Walk; and as 
D’Estelle approached over the grass the sound 
of his footfalls could not reach the arbour, and 
so it came about that the young man gained 
the dooi’Avay and stood looking in Avithout the 
girl being aAvare of his presence. 

In truth he had looked for any picture other 
than the one he saAv. He Avas not coxcomb- 
enough to think of himself in the matter, and 
yet the sight left him in puzzled iierplexity, Avith 
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the pretty speech he had arranged nipped on his 
lips; for Lucille sat on the rough bench with 
her head thrown forward on lier arms upon the 
table and her shoulders shaking with sobbing, 
a picture of helpless grief. The sight of her 
tears— Liicille’s tears— cruinblcd the petty barrier 
he had raised, and pity held him. Two light 
steps and he was at her side, bending over her ; 
his hand gently sought her bowed head, and he 
whispered the first impulsive words that came to 
his lips: ^Lucille — Lucille dear,' 

It was the second time he had called her by 
her Christian name— the first time he had been 
repulsed — but he only knew of it when the 
words were spoken. With a startled cry, the 
girl sprang to her feet and drew back against the 
wall, her tear-dimmed eyes flashing indignation, 
but at a glance her manner changed. 

‘ Monsieur d'EsteUe ! ' she whispered, and her 
eyes swiftly fell. In the dim light Louis felt 
rather than saw her hot blushes. 

Eor a second, and only for a second — thus do 
men’s resolutions withstand a maiden’s glance — 
tlie young man thought to say, 'Mademoiselle, 
forgive me for my clumsy intrusion upon a 
lady’s solitude;’ but his heart bade him take 
liis courage in both hands. 

'Lucille,’ he said again softly, and took a step 
towards her. 

Lucille drew her hand away sharply from 
his clasp. ' Monsieur d’Estelle,’ said she with 
dignity, ' forgets himself. ’ 

Louis paused, disconcerted by her manner; 
he could not follow the reasons for her swift 
changes in demeanour. He thought again of the 
sobbing figure. ' Mademoiselle Lucille,’ he said, 
humbly enough, 'you were in trouble. I saw 
your tears ’ 

' And would give me your pity,’ added Lucille ; 
bub her glance as she said it would not meet his. 

'Pity, Lucille,’ quoted Louis quietly, 'is akin 
to ’ 

' To presumption, mayhap,’ said Lucille, a 
twinkle, like an elfin spark, dancing in her 
eyes. 

' Ho ! ’ cried Louis stoutly ; ' "pity is akin to 
love,” and love— condones all.’ 

'Except, monsieur,’ retorted Lucille — 'except 
the presumption, which, moreover, is but added 
to by your threadbare pretext.’ 

She was laughing noAV, for she was herself 
again ; but Louis was no longer master of him- 
self ; he was playing a part, .he felt, and he 
approached the climax of the scene. His hand 
sought the breast of his coat, and then with a 
bow he dropped on one knee. 

‘ Then, Lucille,’ said he gently, ' I offer another 
pretext’ — he held something concealed in his 
liand, and now placed it in hers — 'the pretext 
accorded every knight by his lady : her own 
gage.’ With that he dropped into her palm 
a iittle bunch of soiled white ribbon. 

Lucille stood for a moment, holding the gage 
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as she had received it, the while in an access 
of pretty confusion, then, sliyly held it- out to 
him again. 'And of that,’ said she gently, 'a 
lady does not deprive her Imight whilst yet she 
has need of his service.’ 

'Lucille,’ cried D’Estelle, and he looked into 
her face. 'Lucille,’ he whispered softly as he 
caught her to him, ' enrol me in that service for 
ever.’ 

When, half-an-hour later— a half-hour ticked 
solemnly and conscientiously by the old eight- 
day clock in the hall inside, but to the lovers 
no more, nay, less than a grasshopper’s chirrup — 
Lucille and Louis awoke from their happy 
dream, the cause of Lucille’s tears threw afresli 
its shadow across her pretty face. But whereas 
all before had seemed darkness and foreboding, 
the trouble could now be shared with her lover, 
and viewed with him through twin rose-coloured 
glasses. Yet the matter was serious enough ; 
and although her knight strove to make liglit of 
it, the lady’s face clouded and grew serious as 
she poured her story into Louis’s ear. 

J ohn Grahame — to give the reader her story 
in brief — stung by Lucille’s treatment of him 
at Holyrood on the night of the ball, had 
conceived a plan of revenge ; and, but an hour 
before,, a messenger had galloped by the sea-^ 
shore road with a message from his hand— an 
ultimatum, if you will — containing a not too thinly 
veiled threat. He made no attempt to diguise 
the fact that Sir John Cope’s army had suffered 
a reverse at Prestonpans ; but he assured Lord 
Grahame that not for long could a rebel army 
hope to withstand the tactics of the rapidly 
advancing Royalist troops. That point made 
clear, he hastened without further preamble 
to play his best card, and with blunt arrogance 
demanded tlie trick. Unless Lord Grahame 
immediately i^romised to give him the hand of 
his cousin Lucille in marriage — well, he would 
point out that Lord Grahame was an avowed 
Jacobite. When the Stuart rushlight had 
flickered out, he hinted — and Lord Grahame 
knew it for truth — that he could and would 
inform against the old lord and his family. 

With all his faults, John Grahame was a man 
to be admired. He was a man of action, and 
loved to seize his opportunities at a red-heat. 
His ultimatum, if theatrical somewhat, was piir- 
jDosely so; for he wished above all to terrorise 
the eas 3 ^-going old lord and his daughters into 
submission. It succeeded, in that it filled the 
dovecot with flutterings as at the approacli of 
the hawk. 

Lucille broke down again at the end of her 
confession, and D’Estelle sought vaiuly to 
comfort her. 

'But,’ said she, trembling, 'I fear him; and 
he comes to-night for his answer.’ She paused 
and caught her lover’s arm. ' Listen ! ’ she whis- 
pered, a catch in her breath. 
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Ear u|) the avenue came the clatter of galloping 
hoofsj and through the trees the moon sparkled 
for a moment on the polished accoutrements of 
a troop of horse, John Grahame rode for his 
answer. 


CHAPTER y. 

THE TRICI^ IS TRUMPED. 

AD Louis d’Estelle been capable of 
calmly considering the situation he 
would liave had some difficulty 
to persuade himself that it was a 
prudent action on the part of one’ 
hearing despatches of great urgency and import 
to venture heedlessly into danger. But at the 
touch of Lucille’s hand on his arm, the organ 
whose dictates he obeyed was not his conscience 
but his heart. The clatter and jingle of the 
troop of dragoons in the avenue, the near 
presence of his rival, John Grahame, added a 
strange zest to the escapade ; and as, hand-in- 
hand, Lucille and he ran down the walk to the 
postern-door, the impending danger seemed but 
to offer him the right to answer for his sweet- 
heart the boorish threat of the disa];)pointed 
soldier. Hot until they Jiad burst in upon Lord 
Grahame and Antoinette in the front drawing- 
room, and, through the window, caught a glimpse 
of dragoons drawn up around the door below, 
did the sense of his own danger strike D’Estelle. 

A loud knocking on the great door echoed 
"through the house, starthng them all, and for 
•a minute they stood silent, listenmg to the 
■pawing of the horses’ hoofs on the gravel, and 
•.the sound of the troopers’ voices. 

Antoinette unlatched the window opening on 
to the balcony over the porch, and Lord Grahame 
passed out, followed by his daughters and 
D’Estelle. Half-hid in the shade of the trees 
•outside, half clear-cut in the moonlight, a troop 
of seven horsemen had lialted. John Grahame 
had drawm some paces nearer the door, and from 
the saddle gave orders to an eighth man who, in 
dhe intervals of knocking at tlie door, critically 
examined D’Estelle’s mare, which still stood as 
be had fastened it. The trooper seemed to be 
fumbling about the holsters, and presently he 
looked up at Grahame and shook his head. 

‘ nothing here,’ said he, softly patting the 
beast’s glossy neck ; ‘ but she ’s a nice bit mare, 
■and frae the stables at Pinkie House — here ’s the 
Tweeddale coat o’ airms.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Grahame; ‘that means the 
Erenchman D’Estelle is here before me. If he’s 
=still here, I have him caught like a rat in a 
trap. Give the knocker another dirl, Hugh. 
They ’re asleep ! ’ 

‘I wish you good-evening, gentlemen,’ said 
Lord Grahame from the balcony. ‘We have not 
yet retired; but it is a late hour for visitors.’ 


His nepliew looked up sharply, and the 
trooper left off rummaging the saddle-flaps. 

‘Good-evening, my lord,’ returned Lieutenant 
Grahame courteously; and, catcliing a glimpse 
of the ladies behind, he doffed his hat, — ‘ Good- 
evening, ladies,’ he said again, ‘but not yet 
good-night ; for, late as it is, I would have a 
word with liiy uncle on a private matter.’ 

‘ Ay !’ replied Lord Grahame dryly, ‘ though the 
night is not young, yet speak away as long as you 
please. I ’m an aidd man, and a Jacobite forbye ; 
and maybe the night air suits me better than a 
rapscallion pack of Geordie’s fleein’ dragoons.’ 

Jolin Grahame laughed. ‘Tut!’ said he 
briskly, ‘ there ’s an old proverb, my lord : 

“ He that fights and runs away ” and it ’s a 

grand policy sometimes. It ’s true that Charlie 
and his caterans have the laugh of us to-day ; 
but come two or three days he will be feeling in 
his pouch for the same bit handy proverb.’ 

‘ Man,’ cried Lord Grahame in a voice of deep 
concern — ‘man, John, you have mista’en your 
trade ; a man with such a flow of language, all 
ready cut and dried, should have waggit his held 
in a poopit, no less.’ 

The old man chuckled grimly at his jest. 

‘To get to my text, then,’ said John Grahame 
imperturbably : ‘ I have come to hear the answer 
to my letter? 

Lord Grahame leaned out over the balcony rail 
and looked the young man steadfastly in the 
face. ‘John Grahame,’ said he, ‘if your actions 
were as clear as your text you might have earned 
an old man’s blessing either as a good dragoon or 
a bad minister ; but as it is, the text will bear 
no expansion. You may take my answer as your 
“ fh’stly ” and “ lastly ; ” it is “ Ho 1 ’ 

The lieutenant’s brow clouded and his cheek 
flushed as it had done once before at the Hetlier- 
bow Port when he had fired at D’Estelle. In a 
minute it had changed into a hard, set expres- 
sion ; his jaAV squared resolutely. 

‘Yery well, my lord,’ said he quietly. He 
turned in his saddle and rapped out an order to 
his men, who filed off singly towards the left. 
Meanwhile the house-party had gone inside the 
room again. To delay would be useless, not 
to say dangerous. D’Estelle determined to act 
promptly ; and that his position be no longer 
ec^uivocal (if the maid agreed), he whispered a 
gentle word or two with Lucille. She blushed 
as she inclined her head. Louis boldly took her 
hand, and leading her forward to where the old 
lord stood, quietly asked him for his blessing. 

Eor a space the little party forgot the horse- 
men beneath, and with emotion. Lord Grahame 
laid a trembling hand on the head of each. 
‘ Ay,’ said he solemnly, ‘ God’s blessing rest on 
you both ; a father’s blessing you have.’ Gently 
clasping Lucille to him, he kissed her flushed 
cheek. ‘Lassie, lassie,’ he cried, with a sob in 
his husky voice, ‘ it ’s your dead mother’s very 
look when I asked her six-and-twenty years 
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ago ; ’ and he gave her, all trembling, into 
Antoinette’s outsti etched arms. 

Half-way tlirough this scene John Grahame 
had wheeled his horse, and now stood a few 
paces farther away, with his back to the balcony. 
From where he sat on horseback, he had been 
able to see D’Estelle lead Lucille forward ; had 
seen Lord Grahame lay Ids hands upon their 
heads in benediction. It became clear to him 
that lie had played and lost, and, as much with 
an instinct of chivalry as to enable him to com- 
pose his thoughts, he had turned away. His 
quick brain reverted to his own position. The 
threat contained in his letter to the old lord was, ; 
in the meantime at least, wholly bluff; but here | 
— here at his hand — was something better suited 
to his purpose — something tangible. For why, 
he asked himself, should D’Fstelle ride hither 
post-haste from Pinkie House when he knew 
that for the next few days the Jacobite army 
would throng the .Edinburgh causeway and fiil 
the ale-houses with the yatter of their northern 
tongues'? He did not know that D’Estelle was 
the bearer of important despatches; but he 
shrewdly guessed that he had been sent upon 
some mission, and by closmg his hand upon his 
rival he might grasp one end of a thread, and, 
whilst avenging his own injury, mayhap stumble 
on something that might serve to advance his 
interests with his commander, or, if it reached 
his ear, King George himself. 

Hearing a low whistle from the right of the 
house, he turned, and saw one of his troopers 
giving^ the sign he waited for. He replied by 
wheeling his horse again towards the balcony. 
Lord Grahame and D’Estelle were still -con- 
versing, whilst from behind he encountered the 
gaze of the two girls, who regarded him closely. 
The dragoon felt that he again held the highest 
card, and determmed to play it with a flourish. 
vSmiling, he returned his cousin’s gaze and 
doffed his cap. 

‘A thousand pardons,’ cried he loudly, ‘for 
interrupting an idyllic scene ; but you will 
understand that time presses, and we have busi- 
ness yet to do.’ He paused as he noted the 
arrival in the room of several of the domestics, 
and witnessed their frightened gesticulations, 

‘ A.J ! ’ he laughed, ‘ there ’s a man at every 
twenty paces round the house, and Monsieur 
Louis d’Estelle, envoy of Charles Edward, the 
Pretender, is delivered into our hands.’ 

He heard Lucille’s cry, saw her dart to 
D’Estelle’s side, and he went on with bravado. 

‘ Hearken ! ’ he cried, ‘ there is no escape, and 
my terms are his unconditional surrender. I arrest 
him in the name of His Majesty King George 1 ’ 

Consternation fell upon the group in the 
balcony, and Lord Grahame groaned aloud ; 
once again he found himself jdunged unwillingly 
into the whirlpool of political turmoil. He was 
an old man, no longer able to light, and danger 
threatened his daughters. 

PJOL] 


D’Estelle alone remained cool. He advanced 
to the balcony rail. 

‘Sir,’ said he to the lieutenant, ‘I refuse to 
consider myself under arrest ; but I give you my 
parole that in ten minutes you shall have your 
answer. Dntil then I shall not try to escape.’ 

‘ Granted, said Grahame, with an easy bow ; 

‘ I accept your inarole for ten minutes.’ 

D’Estelle stepped back into the room, and 
Lord Grahame, rousing himself, called sharply 
for more lights. A servant quickly brought two 
tall candlesticks, and set them lighted upon the 
table in the centre of the room. Lord Grahame 
gruffly bade the servants go down again to the 
hall to see to the fastenings of doors and 
windows. 

‘My lad,’ said he, turning quickly to D’Estelle, 

‘ why did you come here ? Do you carry papers *? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Louis, and he smiled at Lucille to . 
give her the answer to the first question ; ‘ it is 
true. I carry despatches for France. It seems 
folly, mayhap, to have risked coining here ; but 
I wished ere leaving to bid you fare wed.’ 

‘ Desimtches for France ? For the king 1 ’ asked 
Antoinette. 

‘ Yes ! ’ cried D’Estelle in a sudden impotent 
flash of anger, ‘ for France ; the brig Notre Dame 
des Vents sails at midnight — in half -an-h our.’ 

‘A ship?’ asked Lucille quickly. ‘Where 
. does she lie ? ’ 

‘Out there in tlie roads,’ said Louis hope- 
lessly, ‘but a couple of cable-lengths from the 
shore.’ A boat was to take me off from the rocks 
below.’ He rose and began to stride up and 
down the room. ‘ I dare not be taken I ’ he 
cried. ‘ Can we not divert their attention here hi 
front whilst I make a dash for it from behind ? ’ 

The old lord groaned; the bent figure sat 
huddled in liis chair, his thoughts with the 
past, not the present. 

The sight reminded D’Estelle sharply that two 
helpless ladies and an old inan were dependent 
upon him in this crisis, and he cursed his selfish 
thoughts. 

‘ But you ? ’ he said, turning to Lucille. ‘ I am 
a churl. I must stand by you ; and as for the 
despatches — well, we can always burn paper.’ 

Lucille caught her breath sharply and sprang to 
Louis’s side. ‘ I have it ! ’ she cried, her cheeks 
flushed with sudden excitement and her eyes 
sparkling like dew-points in the moonlight.’ ‘I 
know a way both safe and secret — for all. But 
hark ! ’ She paused to listen. J ohn Grahame’s 
voice rang clear outside. ‘ Ah ! ’ she said, ‘ the 
parole. Go, Louis ; beg a further five minutes’ 
grace — anything — only keey) him in talk whilst 
’Toinette and I get ready. Quick ! ’ 

D’Estelle sprang to the window just as J ohn 
Grahame shouted a sharp order to his troopers. 
Some one — Lucille, he thought— drew the curtain 
behind him, and he heard her clear voice calling 
to her faither, together with the sounds of much 
hurrying to and fro. 
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John Graham e saw him immediately. ^ Ah ! ^ 
he cried, ^ you surrender ? ^ 

^ No ! E answered I)Ej^stelle. 

‘ Then/ roared the dragoon, with an oath, Hhe 
consequences he on 3^our coward shoulders ! e and 
,with a touch of spur and rein, he was off round 
the angle of the huilding like a fury. 

D ’Estelle, astonished at this quick turn of 
affairs, stepped hack into the room and glanced 
about him. It was unoccupied. His j)istol lay 
upon the table ; he crossed over and j)icked it 
up. From some distant part of the house came 
a very babel of women’s shrieks and cries, 
mingled with a strange crackling sound. With, 
sudden fear he thought of Lucille, and dashed 
for the door ; his hand was on the latch, when 
from the room beyond came the quick-tapping 
steps of some one running ; some one called his 
name. He flung the door wide, and with a cry 
Lucille met him. 

‘ Come ! E she panted ; ^ the villains, wilfully or 
by accident, have fired the house. The only 
way now lies by the secret passage, of which 
they know nothing.’ 

Turning abruptly to the right, outside the 
room, they stumbled up a dusty corkscrew stair- 
case — already the smoke from below assailed 
them — through a musty-smelling, lumber-strewn 
attic above, and thence into a smaller room 
beyond. Lord Grahame stood on the top of an 
ancient ^ kist ’ examining the frame of an old 
family portrait that adorned one of the four 
otherwise bare walls ; Antoinette, below, held a 
lantern to give him light. The frame let into 
the wall formed apparently but a frame for the 
picture ; but now, obeying the old lord’s touch, it 
swung outwards on its hinges, and proved the 
picture but a screen for a hidden door, and into 
the lock Lord Grahame hurriedly fitted a key. 
The door creaked inwards, and disclosed a narrow, 
darksome passage which turned sharjDly to the 
left. 

Louis ran to the window and looked out. 
Down ' upon the lawn a vivid red glow lit up 
the figures of the troopers hurrying to and fro, 
and presently John Grahame came galloping 
across the bright space waving his arms like 
a madman. His shouts reached them in the 
gan’et. 

^ Quick ! E cried Lucille again, and as Louis 
turned from the window a tongue of flame 
licked up over the leaden gutter beneath the 
window-siU. The old house with its mass of 
timber-work, dry and rotten in parts, burned 
like tinder. Antoinette and .the old -lord had 
already entered the narrow doorway. Lucille 
sprang lightly up. D’Estelle, with a hurried 
glance through the window and round the bare 
little room, followed her ; then seizing the 
frame and drawing it sharply back against 
the entrance, he prepared to grope his way 
onward. 

The passage led round two sides of the room, 


which, indeed, formed the interior of one of 
two turrets flanking the front of the mansion, 
and was at first so narrow that it seemed liardl}- 
possible for the little party to squeeze their way 
through ; but at length Antoinette, who led tlie 
way, pressed back a second narrow door that 
opened into a fairly wide, square tunnel. Years 
before, Lucille and Antoinette had discovered 
this secret mode of egress, and had explored it 
for a great part of the way down, but not, indeed, 
to where it ended in the bed of the little stream 
fift}^ yards from the sea-beach. 

The tunnel through which they now passed 
communicated with the second turret, in the 
left wing; and, even as they hurried through, 
the air felt hot and dry, and the stone-flagged 
floor was warm to their tread. At the far end 
of the tunnel a narrow spiral staircase dropped 
down sixty feet to below the foundations of the 
old house, and presently Antoinette reached the 
tiny stone-walled chamber at the bottom, and 
set the lantern upon the floor. This was the 
farthest point she and her sister had had the 
courage to venture. The air in this under- 
ground cellar was cold and damp, but pure, for 
through a small iron grille above, a stream of the 
chill night air filtered. The sound of each foot- 
fall, as one by one the little party gained the 
place, echoed eerily. That part of the floor on 
which they stood was moss-grown and damp. 
Three feet in front the floor ended at the 
channel of a stream which, entering the cellar 
from a narrow tunnel in its south wall, passed 
out through a similar passage in the north wall 
and flowed down to the sea. The arrangement 
was a curious one, for the stream served the 
purpose of an overflow-duct from a larger stream, 
which it tapped some twenty yards higher up, 
and again joined by means of a larger lower 
tunnel -fifty yards below. The house was thus 
surrounded by flowing water, for what purpose 
— other than, as regards this side, to cunningly 
blind the secret uses which the passage might 
serve — does not apjDear clear. 

This fifty-yard tunnel was the final stage of 
the secret passage ; but the little party hesitated 
a minute or two ere facing it. Where they 
stood, faint sounds of men’s shouts reached them 
through the grille ; every object outside seemed 
illuminated by the bright red glow. In front of 
them the lantern-light flickered . upon the dark, 
gliding water, and from the archway came the 
occasional ^ flop ’ and excited squeaking of a 
retreating rat. 

The minutes were passing, however, and time 
was all precious to them. D ’Estelle stepped 
forward into the stream. The water was never 
more than a foot in depth ; but fortunately, 
owing to the dryness of the season — it Avas 
September — it Avas noAA" nearly dry, yet it played 
about his ankles AAuth icy toucli. 

‘ Come, Lucille,’ said he ; ‘ leave the lantern.’ 
He lifted the girl tenderly in his arms, and, Avith 
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a word to Antoinette to follow with her father, 
entered the tunnel. Although confined and 
narrow, it was fairly lofty, so that they walked 
with hut a slight stoop. Antoinette, cool and 
courageous, gave her fatlier her hand, and bravely 
followed E ’Estelle’s lead. 

The tunnel — which remains to this day, for 
the house was afterwards restored — ends 
abruptly right under the high walls of the 
garden and in the bed of the original stream ; 
but the outlet was hidden from above by hang- 
ing ivy. All was still when, one by one, they 
stepped out. ^ Behind, the old house seemed a 
huge furnace, belching forth dense volumes of 
ruddy smoke into the night; a light wind fanned 
the flames, and made the surroundings clear as 
day. One glance showed the fugitives a bevy 
of frightened domestics huddled together on 
the lawn. The dragoons were nowhere to be 
seen. 

D’Estelle turned away towards the sea and 
gave a joyous exclamation : the light of the 
Notre Dame des Ve7it8 still danced on the 
waters, and a long-boat was being pulled with 
easy strokes close in to the shore. 

D’Estelle called to his companions. With a 
groan Lord Grahame turned away from the 
scene of destruction. 

The bed of the stream was strewn with stones 
washed down from the steep sides of the gully, 
and the ladies had difflculty in picking their 
way. Of a sudden Lucille gave a sharp cry and 
stumbled forward ; but D’Estelle caught her ere 
she fell and held her up. She could not stand ; 
her ankle was sprained. They all halted on a 
little open space twenty yards from the sand 
of the beach, and D’Estelle laid the girl gently 
down on the grassy bank. The boat was now 
entering a cove between two arms of rock, and 
in another minute would touch the shore. A 
shout from behind startled them, and D’Estelle 
looked up to see a man running swiftly towards 
them over the grass, shouting the while for helj). 
The runner was silhouetted against the ruddy 
background, but his waving sword flashed 
brightl}^ 

‘My God!’ cried Lord Grahame, ‘it’s the 
black de’il John Grahame 1 ’ 

At his word D’Estelle’s pistol cracked, and 
the runner, without a sound, threw up his 
arms, spun half-round, and pitched forward on 
his face, shot in the leg. 

D’Estelle stooped down and lifted Lucille 
in his arms. ‘ Quick ! ’ cried he, and started to 
run for the beach. 

The pistol-shot echoed up the gully, and in an 
instant, like the setting of a faggot to a bees’ 
bike, troopers swarmed round the house, and 
two, spuiTing their horses, came galloping down 
the grassy sweep. They had about a hundred 


yards of rough ground to traverse as the fugi- 
tives reached tlie beach. 

D’Estelle called to the boatmen, and they 
stood ready. The ship’s boat lay stern to shore, 
five yards out, and Louis had to wade in over 
the Imees ere he coidd hand Lucille aboard : 
Antoinette was at his side, and a seaman, bend- 
ing down, lifted her all dripping over the thwarts. 
Lord Grahame, pale and hatless, came last to the 
boat’s side, and ere yet he had clambered in, one 
of the dragoons spuiTed down the shingle, and, 
almost at the water’s edge, drew rein to fire 
point-blank at the crowded long-boat. With a 
cry of pain Lord Grahame fell wounded into 
the stern sheets. 

With a frenzied effort D’Estelle shoved the 
boat forward towards the open water, and 
struggled in, dead-beat, over the gunwale. The 
crew gave way with a will, and ere the trooper 
could fire again the boat was swiftly moving out 
over the calm waters of the Eorth towards where 
the brig lay. 

Aboard the Notre Dame des Vents all was in 
readiness, for the sldpper had been watching the 
afiairs on shore, aided by the moonlight and the 
huge blaze of light from Grahame Park. Once all 
Avere safely aboard, Captain Pierre La touche’s grutf 
voice bellowed quick orders to his willing crew. 
A light breeze blew from the shore, and soon the 
brig, Avith canvas set, lay over, briskly boAvling 
toAvards the Eifeshire coast on her first tack 
doAvn the Eirth. 

Lord Grahame’s injury proved but a flesh- 
Avound in the left arm ; the damage Avas trifling, 
and after suffering it to be bound up, he and 
his daughters joined Louis d’Estelle on deck in 
time to get a last ghmpse of Grahame Park ere 
it faded like some giant gloAA^-worm into the 
starry night. 

Lucille and Louis stood slightly apart from 
the others looking back over the rippfing Avaters, 
upon which the oily Avake from the bulAvarks 
spread and Avidened. Lucille’s ankle still caused 
her some pain, Avhich circumstance, taken in con- 
junction Avith the kindly shade of the deck- 
house, in the lee of Avhich they stood, rendered 
the tender support of Louis’s encircling arm a 
necessity. To starboard, the lights of Leith 
shone Ioav doAAUi over the Avaves, and, high 
beyond, their eyes caught the twinkle of a light 
or tAvo in the tall Edinburgh ‘ lands.’ For a 
long time they stood silent, Avatching the lights 
sink doAvn and A^anish, even as happiness AveUed 
up and greAv in their hearts. 

‘ EareAvell, Scotland I ’ said Lucille softly as 
the last light died out. ‘ We go to begin a neAv 
life in Prance.’ 

‘Happy Prance, and ten times happier. Ave, 
sweetheart,’ Avhispered Louis as he stooped and 
kissed her lips. 
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OF Ronald Carew. 

F. a AFLALO. 


PIE great steamer was doomed 
without a doubt. Little 
more than an hour after the 
declining sun had set over 
the waste of troubled waters, 
blinking at the great Eock 
of Aden that loomed a good 
twenty miles ahead in the 
Orissa^ s course, a sickening 
convulsion had gone through her whole being, 
followed by a ghastly ripping and tearing of 
planks as the keel had for a moment gra]:)pled 
bravely with the reef. The captain knew it first. 
A mist and a gale astern in the Eed Sea are a 
devil-planned combination that would rob the 
Admiral of the Fleet himself of all appetite ; and 
tlie commodore of his comj)any’s fleet, Captain 
John Pellew, E.FT.E., was absent from his place 
in the gaily-decked saloon. The stokers down 
in the engine-room knew it next, though the 
eternal moan of the engines deafened them for 
a moment to the louder call of death outside 
the torn planks. The last to realise their doom 
were those who quaffed iced wines and chaffed 
and flirted round the saloon tables, yet their 
faces blanched too at last; and even the dis- 
ciplined stewards had let fall the stacks of 
curry and biscuits with which they had been 
deftly threading their way among the groups 
of merry, irresponsible diners. 

Ca^Dtain Pellew thought it extreniel}^ unlikely 
that any one of the two or three hundred souls 
in his charge would evermore tread dry land. 
For another moment, before more serious duties 
claimed his thoughts, he pondered on tlie sad. 
and sometimes hopeless face of his neighbour 
at table, the Lady vSibyl Ommaney, and on the 
disappointment of her gallant old husband. Sir 
Eigel, whose name was one to conjure with from 
Simla even unto Moulmein, and who was to 
have met his young wife next morning on 
Aden’s beach. ' 

The fair object of this kindly s^^eculation was 
at that moment below, crouching at the end 
of her berth, her hands clasped against her 
knees, her great gray eyes fixed on vacancy. 
Even in lighter mood there would have been 
little else to engage them, since the electric light 
had died away when the engines ceased to throb, 
and only a single candle glimmered feebly in a 
swingmg socket. Lady Sibyl found it hard to 
realise that she had to die; harder still' to regret 
the verdict. For a young and pretty woman, 
and a country parson’s daughter to boot, she 
knew this to be a deiDlorable frame of mind ; 
but she could not malve or unmake her moods. 


Another person altogether she seemed from the 
simple and somewhat bucolic Sib^d Trelevan 
who, ages ago, had vegetated at the edge of a 
Devon moor, helping her father in his parish 
work and her mother with the cares of her five 
j^ounger sisters with which Providence had 
generously blessed that impecunious union. 

In those days she had been secretly pledged 
to her barrister cousin Eonald. Poor old Eonald ; 
Avhat a forlorn hope he had been, to be sure ! 
They had been boy and girl together. He, five 
years her senior, had carried her, ere she could 
toddle unguided, through hedges and over trout- 
burns. As they grew to man and woman, the 
warm love had, it seemed, been increasingly 
on his side ; on hers,, the passionless maidenly 
attachment. When Sibyl was no longer 
seventeen, when in time she was no longer 
any Heen,’ when even lier unobtrusive coming 
of age had been forgotten, it became abundantly 
clear that Eonald was as far as ever from the 
position that would enable him to take her from 
the comfortless, over-jDopulated vicarage. They 
both grew irritable. She was more and more 
sensitive with every proposal that she refused. 
Tie read, actually or in imagination, unspoken 
rejoroach in her eyes every time they met. The 
kisses grew fewer, the periods of silence longer 
and more irksome. This was simply unbearable 
for a man who worked in tlie Temple night and 
day, who had alread}^ earned more in a montli 
by journalism than hjs own ‘ liberal ’ profession 
had given him in three years. He was a tall 
and well-favoured son of Devon, and a fine 
fellow in other respects ; but neither briefs nor 
editorships rest on such merits, and he had 
to work his way very gradually from the foot 
of a very tall and very shaky ladder. Lovers’ 
quarrels are, if necessary, at any rate vulgar ; and 
there was one more serious than any that had 
gone before. The following day Eonald Carew 
confided to Sibyl’s only brother, Archie, who was 
even then learning excellent cricket at an army 
crammer’s in Exeter, that he had made up his 
mind to volunteer for the West Coast of Africa, 
though in what precise capacity he intended to 
take leave of an unappreciative Avoiid he did not 
define. 

This inchoate resolve might have been qwo- 
ductive of no serious consequences, and the mis- 
understanding might have been explained away 
as so many before, but that General Sir Nigel 
Ommaney, K.C.M.G., had come down on sliort 
leave to visit his sister at the Hall, and had forth- 
with found his hitherto impregnable old bachelor- 
heart strangely moved at siglit of tlie vicar’s eldest 
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daughter, who played the organ as it should 
assuredly he played in paradise. For a man who 
had the right to pin on liis breast the Y.C., 
by reason of his having, twenty years earlier, 
kept a dozen snarling Pathans from the body 
of a fallen comrade until help arrived from a 
neighbouring battery, the baronet had shown 
Avonderfully little bravery in presence of the 
shabbily dressed daughter of the vicarage. Si])yl 
thought now over all that strange courtship. Slie 
remembered her own doubts whether she did not 
really love Ronald above all her little world, 
even though it now included, as her very humble 
admirer, a distinguished warrior and adminis- 
trator who had Icissed his Queen’s hand. 

Outside influences had not, however, been 
wholly inoperative, for, with a directness that 
Sir Mgel himself would have branded as out- 
rageously indelicate, his sister, hoping that her 
favourite brother might take back so nice a girl 
to India, and vaguely anxious to shelter him 
from the overtures of imaginary garrison-hacks in 
positively their last season, had conveyed in terms 
that there could be no mistaking to her old friend 
Mrs Trelevan that Sir Higel was a generous 
man, and would never rob the vicarage of so 
helpful a daughter without making such ample 
compensation as might be permitted him. There 
was not a little magnanimity in such confidences, 
for she had to blind herself to the interests of a 
small and red-faced heii* up at the Hall, one 
whose chief concern in life was at present the 
nutritive value of his thumbs, and whom the 
success of her matchmaking schemes would in 
all probability rob of a title and a fine income. 
With generous frankness, however, and with not 
more beating about the bush than was called 
for between two who had known one another 
these thirty years, she hinted to her careAvorn 
old friend that if her brother became son-in- 
la av to the vicarage, the affairs of that someAvhat 
insolvent establishment might easily be put in 
order. 

This subtle communication had its share in 
bringing the gallant General nearer to his object, 
for the poor mother’s nervous little asides, Avith 
a final bloAV in the shape of a half-formed deter- 
mination to remoA^'e Archie from his army coach 
and break his spirit in a local bank, decided this 
dutiful daughter and loving sister. EAmry other 
influence Avorked to the same end. ' She genuinely 
lilced her somcAvhat elderly suitor, and he seemed 
to exact no more. Ronald sulked in the Temple 
and shoAved no sign. Lastl}^, Sir HigcTs leave 
Avas Avithin a month of its close, and the menace 
of a further three years of now unAvelcome soli- 
tude in that comfortable Simla bungaloAv SAvept 
aAvay the last remnants of his nervousness. He 
kneAV notliing AAdiateAmr of the share his sister 
had taken in the furtherance of his suit ; but he 
Icnew that he Avas groAving desperate, and, in 
short, he took his lady by storm. Six Aveeks 
after she had, as in a dream, accepted the man 
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she honoured and meant later to love, Sibyl 
became Lady Ommaney. 

Even in the introspective mood of one on the 
brink of eternity, she could find very little Avith 
AAdiich to reproach herself. She recalled her 
sudden conviction, when Ronald CarcAv stood 
up, pale and collected, at the Avedding-breakfast, 
to give the toast of the bride, that she loved her 
cousin more than she loAmd her husband. Sir 
Higel made her remorse greater by declaring, Avith 
the born administrator’s eye for a proper man 
Avhen he saAv one, that Ronald was a fine soldier 
throAvn aAvay. Trouble Avas brcAving on the north- 
Avest frontier. The vacillations of an independent 
ally and the machinations of a semi-civilised 
rival called for reneAved attention to the defence 
of the passes. In short, the Chief’s^ cipher 
cables Avere peremptory. On the night after his 
Avedding-day, Sir Higel, soldier first and lover 
after, Avas speeding across Europe in the Brindisi 
rajnde, Avith the promise that he Avould at the- 
first opportunity telegraph for his young Avife to 
join him. Within a month her summons, too, 
had been flashed beneath tAvo seas and across a 
continent. She Avas to traAml by the Orissa as 
far as Aden, AAdiere her husband Avould meet her. 
Her state-room had been booked by Avire. She 
had just a fortnight in AAdiich to get her things 
together, say her good-byes, and enlist in her 
service as maid little Jenny Hocking, daughter 
of the postmaster, a girl of her oavii age, and 
one AAdio had secretly Avorshipped and openly 
imitated Miss Sibyl ever since the days in AAdiich 
they Avere both Avarm admirers of liquorice cun- 
ningly moulded in homely counterfeit of the 
mohair bootlace. 

Once again, as her flying retrospect reached 
the final stage of her home-life, Sibyl realised 
that Sir Higel’s image paled, and that of Ronald — 
Cousin Ronald — loomed larger in her mind, till 
she understood in a flash the meaning of an 
indifference to death that had puzzled her Avhen 
first she kncAv that she Avas going to droAvn. As 
she pictured the cold, black death surging up 
around, even as, in Sir Higel’s stories of India, 
the sacred Avaters of Ganges overlapped mori- 
bund Brahmins laid out on the banks below 
Benares, she almost Avelconied CAmii so cruel nii 
eliding. 

Her apathy Avas, hoAvever, by no means shared 
just then b}" the rest of that condemned com- 
pany. Class distinctions had been sunk among 
passengers Avho Avould be equal in death ere morn- 
ing broke. i\Ien in evening-dress Avere pushed on 
one side by their rougher felloAA^s in homespun. 
Women, whose unnoticed jeAvellery flashed oh 
their bosoms, mingled their lamentations Avith 
poorer sisters from the steerage. One poor crea- 
ture, holding in her arms a puling atom of 
humanity, Aminly stormed the ladder that led to 
the bridge, but was gently repulsed by a huge 
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and stolid quartermnster \vlio guarded that ap- 
proach Avith a professional jealousy for Avhich 
even death had no terrors. And over all that 
swaying concourse of troubled humanity with 
but a little while to live, paced the weather- 
beaten skijDper, his face set in grim lines, yet 
with tread as measured as if his beloA^ed vessel 
rode in safety under the lee of Plymouth Break- 
Avater. Twice, indeed, during the past five minutes 
he had exchanged a word Avith the ‘ chief and 
the ^ fourth,’ standing to attention by the bin- 
nacle, had fancied that for a moment he saAV in 
the dim light the utter hopelessness of both faces 
relax its severity. PTo 3 he must have been mis- 
taken. 

As a matter of fact, the ^ fourth ’ had not been 
in error Avhen he fancied that his superior officers 
looked relieved, for they had realised that, Avith 
the Avind and sea dropping so rapidly, it might 
be quite possible, so little Avere the Avaters gaining 
on the unremitting pumps, to get every soul off in 
the boats at daybreak. Land Avas not more than 
five miles distant, and in that off-season the ship 
Avas not by any means up to her full complement. 
Old Pellew, indeed, Avith that mysterious intui- 
tion that belongs of right to those Avho have 
graduated in tlie lone night-Avatches, as good as 
knew that he Avas not going to die this time ; 
kncAv that he Avould, after all, retire after the 
voyage to devote that hard-earned pension to the 
mild cultivation of vegetables in the little garden 
that overlooked the Doaauis. Yet CA’-en he dared 
not so far trust himself as to share his convic- 
tions with the fearful croAAal beneath, and he 
restrictkl himself to a Avord of comfort here and 
there in the ear of such as seemed in most 
desperate case. 

The time Avore on unnoticed, and Sibyl had 
fallen into a kind of stupor, not eA^'en j)erceiving 
that the SAAung candlestick Avas as still as in port. 
This, indeed, Avas the stillness of coming death. 
If only she could have said good-bye to poor old 
Ronald ! But AAdiat AA^as that buzz of voices ? 
What meant the press of feet huriying doAvn the 
deserted alley-AA^ays ? Sibyl barely looked up as 
some one flung open her cabin door; barely 
gathered from the first offlcer and quartermaster 
AAdio stood in the doorAvay that there AA^as to be 
no death, that the ship’s company Avould be 
saved. 

She Avas only half-conscious as they hurried 
her up the companion and to the head of a gang- 
AA^ay by AAdiich an excited croAA^d Avas already 
leaving the ship in enforced order. Close after 
her came other passengers, -and, AAdthout quite 
knoAving hoAv, she realised that Ronald — the 
Ronald Avhom she had just been dreaming of in his 
dismal dungeon off the Strand — AA^as in the same 
boat. It seemed only a AAuld dream, this ansAver 
to her prayers, and she could almost have laughed 
aloud. Yet, she thought in sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Avhat construction would her old husband, 


Availing over there in the darkness to take her in 
his arms, put upon the presence of her cousin in 
the ship Would even his loyalty and devotion 
be proof against the most natural of suspicions 1 
Oh, but this Avas horrible ! Did Ronald realise 
their position, and the unutterable shame of a 
possible misunderstanding ? 

Prom the moment the boat’s load Avas com- 
pleted, and the command, ‘ Give Avay ! ’ set the 
eight trained oars beating Avith their rhythmic 
SAveep, she tried to catch his eye in the faint 
lantern-gloAV ; but he Avould not look at her, 
keeping a vacant stare fixed on the doomed hulk 
of the Orissa j from the side of Avhich each 
moment another and another boat shot out into 
the paling darkness. As a matter of fact, CarcAv 
had realised the situation far more readily than 
herself. His presence in the ship at all Avas due 
to the timely offer of a newspaper opening in 
Kandy just at the moment AAdien her Avedding 
Avould have made him Avelcome the post of 
amanuensis to the King of Benin himself, and 
a morbid fancy had made him take passage for 
Colombo by the boat that bore her eastAvard, 
though he had entered an assumed name in the 
passenger-list and had lain hidden in the second 
class. Almost he had made up his mind to seek 
her out AAdien he kneAv that another hour must 
end their lives; but Avith the first Avhisper of 
salvation he had quickly realised the menace to 
her good name, and had set about destroying 
every trace of his presence. Already he had 
heaved the last of his belongings over the side, 
and he Avas only prevented from following them 
by the restraining hand of the third officer, Avhose 
search-party had at that moment come upon him 
and forced him along to the boats. 

Sibyl Avould have leapt overboard iioaa^, only 
she kncAv that the first officer, avIio held the 
tiller beside her, Avould have held her back ; so, 
unable to bear any longer the sight of either 
Ronald or that looming rock behind him, she 
hid her face in her trembling hands. Then 
there Avent up that shout so familiar to old 
hands at sea : ‘ Man overboard ! ’ With a jerk, 
the eight oars ceased as one; the officer sprang 
up. ‘ Back her ! ’ he shouted above the roar of 
the Avaters ; but they all kncAv that the attempt 
AAms futile, for the seas still ran high for so small 
a craft, the darkness AAms scarcely broken by the 
first promise of the ncAv day, and the boAV of the 
boat had struck ‘Mr Thompson’ on the head, 
eA^en as he fell overboard, so that he must 
Avithout a doubt liaA^e sunk unconscious to the 
banqueting-haUs of the unsleejoing sharks that 
keep the Gate of Tears. The search, useless 
from the first, AAms soon abandoned; the officer 
once more steered his boat for the now clear out- 
line of the rock; and, with a little cry, AAdiich 
no one attributed to any emotion stronger than 
the agitation of one unaccustomed to such 
trying scenes, Sib}d fell unconscious against his 
shoulder. 
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Rather more than a year after, the Military 
Secretary had come about fifty times in one 
day to the half-ojDen door of an airy bedroom 
commanding, through blinds that kept out tlie 
inquisitive sun, the heights and valleys that 
alternate in front of Simla. Fifty times he had 
meekly taken the silent dismissal of the Irish 
regimental surgeon who sat beside the bed. 
The fifty-first, however, produced a parley with 
the man of medicine, and just at that moment 
Lady Ommaney opened her eyes after an almost 
death-like sleep that had lasted nearly fourteen 
hours, smiled wanly, and held out feeble arms 
for a bundle proffered by ' the grinning ayalu 
They had almost despaired of her life this 
time, for not a year had passed since she had 
risen, the ghost of her old self, from the brain- 
fever that followed that catastrophe off Aden. 

^ All right now, Higel dear,^ came the quaver- 
ing voice; ^and — Higel — is he not a loveT 
Then, with a sigh of contentment, she fell asleep 
again — a healthy sleep this time ; and Sir Higel 
knelt on, like a devotee before some very 
holy shrine, fearful of disturbing his sleeping 
lady. 


Often enough Captain Archie Trelevan,wlio had 
got promotion at the end of the long campaign 
that finally broke the back of Soudan Mahdism, 
had to tell that stoiy of his remarkable escape 
from overwhelming odds on the muddy banks 
of the Atbara. It was considered the yarn of 
the war ; persons, and even Personages in high 
places, had heard it from the principal actor 
himself, and the romantic papers of the Metro- 
polis had embroidered its already picturesque 
fabric with a mass of startling detail that chiefly 
interested, by reason of its novelty, Archie him- 
self. His own version was simple and straight- 
forward enough, and only family considerations 
called for some little omission of probable motives 
and antecedents. 

The square bad wavered for a moment, and he 
and a handful of men had been cut off by a rush 
of infuriated Soudanese. He was all but dona 
His sword had snapped short above the hilt 
under a too great strain of carving ; his men lay 
dead or dying around him. Luck, as he put 
it, left him last on his feet. The sons of the 
desert pressed closer and behaved like wolves 
with the smell of new blood in their nostrils. 
Their leader, a giant of somewhat fairer type, 
stood a head above the rest, his blood-stained 
face being in part hidden by a shaggy growth 
of beard and whiskers. More than once Archie 
had been fascinated by the sight of this very 
large man, lifted hither and thither in the 
weltering press, yet ever hewing and cutting 


like a demon ; and now, at close quarters, he 
plainl}’’ saw by the glint in those fearful eyes, 
that he was face to face with one bereft of 
reason. 

The end must be at hand. The great Egyptian 
and Lieutenant Trelevan were brought face to 
face. Some strange old fancy of schoolboy 
readings prompted Archie to give one last 
battle-cry : ^ A Trelevan ! a Trelevan 1 ^ and at 
the same moment he struck with his broken 
hilt full at the other’s throat. What then 
happened he never quite understood; but it 
seemed that, with a yell as of a wild beast that 
has found a long-lost cub, the huge Moham- 
medan j)laced himself in front of Archie and 
kept the others at bay, using his dripping blade 
with deadly effect and flinging them to right 
and left like wounded rats. For a moment his 
treachery took them so aback that they seemed 
paralysed out of . all resistance. Then, with a 
frightful shout of execration that drowned the 
approach of a small body of horsemen thundering 
up the hiU to sabre them from behind, they 
flung themselves on their late leader, who fell 
pierced with a dozen blades, to be hidden a 
moment later beneath the quivering bodies of 
his murderers. 

As Archie presently knelt beside tlie strange 
great heathen who had so valiantly saved his 
life, a gold ring of European pattern showed 
through the blood and mud on the fourth finger 
of the left hand. Cleaning it that he might 
the better trace its legend, he found, to his 
amazement, a familiar device. Of a sudden the 
torn and bearded face was known to him. In 
such a plight did he find the long-lost Ronald, 
who received Christian burial the same night. 

From one of the prisoners Archie gathered 
that this was a ^^ery holy man, one protected of 
Allah (that is, demented) and not of their race. 
He had been cast up by the sea in a trance five 
years ago, just when they had been at their wits’ 
end for some message promising victory over the 
usurping Hazarenes, and in his nearest approaches 
to coherency, though he knew not a word ot‘ 
Arabic, hatred of English officers seemed the 
dominant motive. So much, indeed, Trelevan 
pieced together of the imperfect story of that 
poor storm-tossed spirit, and so much he sent, 
by the first mail that offered, to Devon and 
to Simla. 

How and then Ronald Carew’s name cropped 
up between Sir Higel and his lady, and the old 
baronet more than once fancied that her fair face 
was troubled on such occasions ; but he was too 
loyal to harbour absurd suspicions. And the 
Lady Sibyl kept her own counsel. Ronald 
had died twice over, and she let his memory 
rest. 


The Waiting of Marian Dean. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

FOR LIFE. 


seemed to Marian, upon 
entering the brightly 
lighted kitchen, that her 
homely old mother had 
been taken into the secret 
of a coming guest. The 
big kitchen table was 
neatly laid for four 
persons ; and besides, 
there were wine-glasses 
on the board and a side- 
dish or two, suggesting festivity in a modest 
way. She was about to question her mother 
wlien a knock resounded through the house. 

Upon opening tlie hall door Marian was con- 
fi’onted by a well-built young fellow in a thick 
overcoat and low-crowned hat. The rough 

weather had given his close-shaven face a ruddy 
glow. 

‘ Is Mr Tilbrook at home ^ ’ 

‘ I will see,’ said Marian. ‘ Your name ? ’ 

‘John Winterburii,’ 

She crossed the hall quickly, but she paused 
an instant at Tilbrook’s door ; then she stepped 
into the, room without further hesitation. As 
she entered — though not before discovering that 
Tilbrook was not there — a gust of wind swept 
in at the open window, and extinguishing the 
reading-lamp, left her in darkness. The girl 
growled her way towards tlie casement ; she had 
placed her hand upon the latch to make it fast, 
when a step on the gravel path outside arrested 
the action. She had recognised the step as 
Tilbrook’s, but something in the very tread 
caused her to shrink back, though her first 
impulse had been to hasten out, or at least call 
to him by name. She left the casement un- 
latched, and stood back to wait his coming. 

He entered and fastened the window. Then 
a match was struck, and she saw his face lighted 
up — the handsome face of a man of thirty-eight. 
His look was distressful, and he breathed heavily, 
as if from excitement more than haste. He had 
now lighted the lamp, and she no longer thought 
to conceal her jiresence. But as she was about 
to speak Tilbrook turned his head towards the 
window and stood looking out into the night. 
His whole attitude . expressed a sense of dread. 
YYhat could it be h Hext moment he had drawn 
the curtain across the window, as if by the action 


to blot out something uniileasant. She stepped 
forward. 

‘There’s some one come to see you, liobert. 
Shall I ask him in '? He is waiting in the hall, 
and ’ 

Tilbrook looked round quickly, his hand 
tightening upon the curtain, as he said, ‘Who 
wants me?’ Then he sank down, tugging 
nervousl}'' at his beard. 

‘ Kobert ! are you ill — troubled, dear ? Tell 
me — what is it ? ’ 

He took the pretty, pleading face between his 
hands. ‘Dear Marian,’ said he; and then of a 
sudden his whole manner changed, as he threw 
a glance towards the door. ‘YTiy, of course. 
It’s, Winterburn ! ’ 

Before Marian could answer he had passed, 
into the hall ; and she, standing outside the 
study door, witnessed a cordial greeting. 
Presently Tilbrook looked round and said, 
‘This is my new partner, Marian. Come and 
wish us success.’ 

Marian came forward and gave Winterburn 
her hand. 

‘ It ’s all a suiqnise to me ; ’ and she looked 
from one to the other. 

‘I meant it to be a surprise,’ said Tilbrook, 
with a forced smile. ‘ But come ! let ’s go and 
look for your mother. My friend must be 
hungry after his journey. Will you lead the 
way ? ’ 

Tilbrook hardly appeared in a genial mood, 
though he made praiseworthy efforts to enter- 
tain his friend. When they had drunk to the 
prosperity of the new partnership, however, and 
came to draw their chairs about the hearth, the 
dark shadow that had been hovering over him 
took to flight. 

‘By-th e-bye, John, where have you taken up 
your quarters V 

‘At the “Bed Lion,” ’ was the repl}^ 

‘I'’ll keep you company,’ said Tilbrook, ‘as far 
as the inn door.’ 

It was too gusty for the partners to converse 
without difficulty as they went along. At the 
inn door Winterburn invited his friend to enter. 
As soon as they reached the smoking-room and 
had lighted their cigars Tilbrook said, ‘What 
think you of Marian Dean?’ 

‘Delightful ! ’ said Winterburn. 
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‘Ahr A moments pause, and TiJbrook, 
sti'okmg liis dark beard, went on: ‘When I 
bought this mill, John, and took over the lease 
of the Ferry House, where Ihn now living, I 
found Mrs Dean a sort of fixture there.°’ I 
kept her on as housekeeper * and an excellent 
one she has proved. At that time Marian wasn’t 
more than eight years old ; there are twenty 
years between ns, but I am proud to say I ’ve 
lately won her heart.’ 

■\Wnterburn held out his hand. ‘My best 
wishes, old friend ! I suspected something be- 
tween you.’ 

‘ Thank you, John. And now,’ said Tilbrook 
earnestly — ‘ now that the affairs at the mill are 
bound to prosper, I see no reason why the 
wedding should be put off. Are you listening ? ’ 

^ To every word,’ 

‘ Excuse me, dear boy,’ and Tilbrook put his 
hand^ affectionately on WinterburiTs arm, ‘ but 
you had' rather an absent look just now. You 
don’t in any way regret the partnership — do 
you?’ 

‘ Between us ? Surely not.’ 

‘ Once more, excuse me. I ’ 

‘ Stop ! Unless you have kept anything back,’ 
said Winterburn— ‘anything about the business, 
I mean — about which I ouglit to know ’ — — 

‘About the mill?’ Tilbrook interposed. 
‘Hothiug ;’ and, placing his hand in Winter- 
burn’s, he bade him ‘Good-night.’ 

John Winterburn sat for a while in the 
smoking-room, after Tilbrook had gone, with 
that absent look again gathering in his eyes. 
Marian Dean, with the light of the bright kitchen 
fire upon her — as he had seen her an hour ago — 
held complete mastery over his thoughts. She 
— this bewitching ^vomaii of eighteen — about to 
become the wife of his old friend 1 He stej)ped 
to the window and looked out upon the night. 
The weather had grown more rough and bluster- 
ing. Black, ragged clouds were tearing over a 
crescent moon; and tlie very sight of this mad- 
faced sky tempted him to seek diversion out of 
dfjors. 

He turned his steps towards the river. Fie 
had some half-remembered knowledge of the old 
town, for when a lad he had gone sculling up 
to Isleford ; and even now, as he ap)proached 
the bank-side, he recalled to mind the flour-mill ; 
and then how it was that at Isleford Ferry steps 
he had gone ashore. Presently he found himself 
1 ‘esting his arms upon the old bridge and looking 
down upon the little dock where the barges 
were moored for loading and unloading under 
the cranes suspended from the' upper floor of 
the old mill. In those boating-days he had stood 
upon this very spot, watching a barge pass under 
the bridge and out through the flood-gates into 
the river beyond. How- — now he was standing 
upon this bridge once more ; and the mill, upon 
Avhich the moon cast an intermittent light, was 
his own— Tilbrook & WinterburiTs flour-mill 


and on the morrow his duties there would 
begin ! 

Upon the following morning, as "\Yinterbiirn 
was on tlie point of leaving his room, a -letter 
was placed in his hand. It was dated within 
the hour from the Ferry House, and it ran as 
follows : 

S 

‘ We are in great distress. Pray come to us 
at once. Marian Dean.’ 

Winterburn hastened to take his way to the 
Ferry House. Marian opened the door to him 
before he had ascended the steps, and led him 
into the little parlour adjoining Tilbrook’s study. 

‘I almost dread to tell you,’ she began in a 
broken voice, ‘ what has happened. Hot that I 
think the news wilF drive you away. On the 
contrary, I believe you to be his true fiieiid.’ 

She seated herself at the table, her hands 
clasped before her, and she now paused to look 
at Winterburn for confirmation. 

‘ Is Tilbrook in trouble ? ’ he said. 

‘Yes, in very great trouble,’ was the rejdy; 
‘and although I’ve no doubt it will all come 
right in the end, still that mustn’t make us too 
trustful. He was arrested in this room on a 
serious charge not an hour ago.’ 

Her jDained look while speaking ap>pealed to 
him even more than her words. Flow beautiful 
she was in her earnest concern for the man to 
whom she was betrothed 1 If he had felt dra^ 
towards her on the previous night, Winterburn 
felt a tenfold attraction for her now. 

‘ Wliat can it mean ? ’ 

‘ It means,’ said Marian, ‘ that a person named 
Helen Linkworth, who has lately been acting as 
book-keeper at the mill, was found drowned iat 
the river last evening, not far from the Feriy 
steps. She was Iviiown to be a quick-tempei-ed 
woman, and some high words were heard 
between her and Eobert in the mill office 
yesterday. There would be nothing very re- 
markable in that under ordinary circumstances, 
but it happened that he was seen down by the 
river last night about the time the thing hayt- 
pened. All this roused suspicion j and so it 
came about that a waiTant was granted for his 
arrest.’ 

‘ But what ’s the charge they ’ve brought against 
him ? Surely not one of murder? ’ 

Marian bowed her head without answering 
him ; and then she covered her face with her 
hands, no longer able to control her tears. 

At sight of her grief Winterburn was deeply 
moved. ‘I’H do all I can,’ said he — ‘all that’-s 
in my power — to help you. If he ’s not acquitted 
you may rest assured it will be through no 
want of energy on my qiart. I ’ll work to got 
his release day and night.’ 

She rose impulsively, taking his hand in both 
her own. ‘ Thank you ! How grateful he will 
be 1 And no one knows,’ cried the girl, ‘ how 
grateful I am.’ 
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. Winterburn kept bis word ; tlioiigb bad be been pronounced. It ’s to be a lifeEs imprison- 
realised bow arduous tbe task would j^i’ove be ment.E 

might possibly have stepped aside and left How yividly Marian recalled these words of 


Marian to play her painful role alone. But tbe 
neAV partner was not only a staunch friend, be 
was one who had aptitude for affairs j and be 
divided bis time, as best be could, between tbe 
business at tbe mill — where bis strong per- 
sonabty was quickly recognised — and the still 
more tedious business of satisfying himself 
that Robert TilbrookEs defence was ably con- 
ducted. The evidence of guilt, however, was 
strong, and Tilbrook was committed for trial. 

Weeks j)assed^ away. At last tbe time came 
round for tbe trial, and tbe verdict was hourly 
expected. Winterburn bad attended at the 
court daily, and every evening be bad hastened 
to tbe Eerry House to acquaint Marian with all 
that bad transpired. During these sorrowful 
days of suspense, as Winterburn could not fail to 
observe, Marian’s deeper nature was roused ; and 
there was something in tbe expression of her 
darlc, restless eyes that enhanced her beauty. 
She bad tbe look of one who has learnt to 
bear her trouble bravely. 

She was waiting with sickening dread for tbe 
tidings that Winterburn must bring to-night — 
tidings upon which her bapjDiness so fully de- 
pended. His firm knock — ife bad become familiar 
to her of late — was beard at last. Marian’s 
mother opened tbe door to him; for Marian, 
did not move. She could not stir from her 
place beside tbe kitchen hearth — could scarcely 
breathe. But she listened intently. Winter- 
burn’s voice — tbe very tread of bis foot across 
tbe liall — seemed to tell her tbe worst. A 
verdict of ^Guilty’ — Robert Tilbrook bad been 
•condemned ! 

Winterburn, coming quickly in, saw with tbe 
first glance at her as she stood in tbe bright 
light of tbe fire, her band upon tbe back of a 
■chair, that there was little need for him to 
speak ; but bis eyes were bent no less anxiously 
upon her, for signs of faintness bad come over 
her face, and she seemed about to fall. He 
sprang forward to her aid. 

‘ Marian ! ’ 

She rallied almost before be reached her side, 
and by a sudden effort of will recovered her- 
self. ‘ How weak I am !' I don’t deserve a 
friend like you. You haven’t given up all 
hope?’ 

'Hot yet,’ said Winterburn. 

She bad read it in his look, and she gave 
him a quick, searching glance of inquiry. 

'The trial is over, and Tilbrook has been 
convicted of tbe crime. But, as you know, 
tbe circumstantial nature of tbe evidence — 
some room for doubt possibly existing as to 
whether tbe woman met her death through 
violence, or from having committed suicide by 
drowning — has bad weight with tbe jury, and 
tbe sentence of capital punishment has not 


Winterburn’s, and bow often, in the days of 
patient waiting that now followed ! 


CHAPTER II. 

A GREAT TE^rPTATION. 

EARS went by. Tbe old Isleford Mill 
— 'Tilbrook’s flour-mill,’ as it was 
. still called — practically passed into 
Winterburn’s bands * for be became 
to all intent and purpose tbe sole 
proprietor. When first entering upon bis duties 
there, tbe affairs of tbe mill bad seemed to him 
in an almost hopeless entanglement. He bad 
been 2:)repared, through Tilbrook’s candid avowal 
of an embarrassed state of finance, to find him- 
self confronted with difficulties ; but they bad 
proved more serious than be bad been led to 
expect. He overcame every obstacle, however, 
in tbe course of time ; and when a decade bail 
nearly elapsed 'Tilbrook’s’ bad grown to be 
a paying concern. Tbe Ferry House, which 
formed a portion of tbe mill estate, continued to 
be occupied by Mrs Dean and Marian, very much 
as though Robert Tilbrook was still domiciled 
there. It bad been Winterburn’s resolve that 
it should be so ; and tbe two women bad grate- 
fully consented to stay. Hever did a day pass, 
boAvever, without a visit from Winterburn to 
tbe bouse ; but be lived over at tbe mill during 
these years, having fitted himself up a couple 
of rooms adjoining tbe office. Tbe throb of the 
mill-wheel bad become tbe very heart-beat of 
bis busy life. 

One spring morning Mrs Dean sat brooding 
in her high-backed chair. ' I shall see him ag’in,’ 
suddenly broke from her prophetically — ' I shall 
see him ag’in, Marian, afore I die.’ 

Marian, who bad at this moment come in, 
stopped at tbe kitchen door and looked down at 
her. 

'See Robert, mother — see him again'?’ she 
said. 'I wish that I could think it possible. 
But have you forgotten *? It was for life.^ 

The woman nodded her bead. ' Ah ! I know. 
My memory ain’t a-failing me yet. But it ’s a 
good nine year since.’ 

‘Hine years next fall,’ said Marian. 

'Afore next fall — you mark me — Robert will 
come home. Something tells me that be will,’ 
and a far-off look came into her eyes. 'If I 
weren’t a-feeling poorly this morning I ’d give 
bis room a sweep. It ’s got a bit dusty o’ late.’ 

That morning Marian swept Tilbrook’s study, 
and she worked with a care to detail which she 
had not bestowed upon tbe room for many a 
day. Tbe girl bad little faith in her mother’s 
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gift of j^rophecy — slie was not more troubled 
with superstition than most healthy minds — but 
she felt deeply conscience-stricken when she 
came to draw back the curtains, for a ray of 
sunlight pointed to cobwebs. What would he 
have thought of her if, as might have hap- 
pened, he had unexpectedly returned^ It was 
an obvious sign of her forgetfulness. 

Once more, during the afternoon of tlie same 
day, Marian re-entered the room to give a touch 
with the feather-broom to his pictures and books. 
She had just completed her dusting, and had 
snnlc down into Tilbrook’s chair, when the work- 
men’s bell at the mill clanged loudly. It was 
six o’clock, the hour at which she had listened 
"in the old days for Robert’s coming. He had 
been more in her thoughts to-day, she was glad 
to know — more than for many a day ; and now, 
while recalling the past at this dreamy twilight 
hour, she saw him in her mind’s eye returning 
from the mill. There was a short cut into the 
Ferry House grounds through a back-gate. He 
would come that way ! The miserable nine years 
pf absence were for one drowsy moment blotted 
out, and the fancy that she was stepping forth 
to meet him took a sudden hold upon her. 
She had heard the gate swing open — she had 
risen confusedly with a painful beating at her 
heart — when a moment later a figure appeared 
in the dusk. ^ She sprang to the open casement, 
stifling a cry. 

‘ Why, Marian ! did I frighten you ? ’ 

It was only Winterburn. But nobody entered 
by that gate nowadays. Why had he come by 
that way to-night ? 

‘ It ’s nothing,’ and she passed her hand across 
her eyes. ‘You woke me out of a dream, I 
think; but I’m glad you have come, if merely 
for that.’ 

She had retreated into the room while speak- 
ing, and now stood with her arms folded over 
the back of a chair, her eyes bent, as though 
the dream still filled her thoughts. Winter- 
burn stood at the open window and. looked in. 
His glance went critically about the room, and 
then rested on Marian. She was still young, 
barely eight-and- twenty ; and in his regard she 
had become more beautiful in her mature woman- 
hood than when they had first met. | 

‘I am glad that I’ve come,’ he said, after 
pondering for a moment over her words — ‘ glad 
that I have found courage — at last.’ 

She looked up inquiringly ; the dim twilight 
was reflected brightly in her eyes ; but she made 
no effort to speak. ^ 

‘Marian, this state of things can go on no 
longer — it has got be^^ond all endurance. Let 
us end it,’ he pursued — ‘ end it as you in ^mur 
• true heart may think best for both.’ . 

As he spoke he approached her chair, until he 
could rest his hand near her own. She made 
no movement to avoid him, but her dark lashes 
quivered and drooped upou her flushed cheeks. 
1901 .] 


‘ I do not fear,’ he said, ‘ that I shall be mis- 
understood. The time has long passed when 
any misunderstanding could exist between you 
and me ! You know that my first wish is for 
your happiness. Tell me, then — decide for both 
of us to-night. It shall be as you direct.’ 

She moved from him and stood looking out 
into the gloaming as if for guidance now ; but 
none seemed to come, for no word escaped her 
lips. Winterburn waited for a while watching 
her. At last there came into his face a look of 
despair. He stepped towards her and seized her 
hand. ‘ It must be, then 1 Good-bye 1 ’ 

She looked round now, her eyes filled with 
tears. Winterburn had moved towards the 
door, bent upon leaving her ; but barely had he 
touched the handle than Marian had reached 
his side. 

‘ Don’t go ! ’ 

He looked at her as if doubting he had heard 
aright. 

‘ Have I — won your love — at last ^ ’ 

He stretched out his arms and would have 
drawn her to him ; but something — as it seemed 
to Winterburn, something like a sudden fear 
of herself — held him back. 

‘Do not think of me! vStay for Eobert’s 
sake,’ she said. ‘He will need you wFen he 
comes.’ 

But Winterburn had long ago grown to con- 
sider Tilbrook’s release from his life’s imprison- 
ment as a thing that could never be. How 
could he otherwise have had it in his thoughts 
to speak to Marian as he was venturing to 
speak to-night ? Her words were crushing ; 
they came to him with all the force of an irre- 
futable and stern rebuke. 

‘I could never face him now,’ he said des- 
perately. ‘ I have broken faith in pleading my 
love for you. Good-bye.’ 

He hurried out. The moment he reached his 
rooms at the mill he sat down at his desk to 
write a letter to his London agent, stating that 
Tilbrook’s flour-mill was for sale. He. resolved to 
turn his back for ever upon Isleford as soon as 
a purchaser was found. He had remained all 
these years, hoping, in his blind passion for the 
girl, to win Marian’s love at last. 

He took a mental survey of the future, near 
and far ; but no good resulted : the survey only 
roused a more maddenmg sense of despair. All 
hope now seemed drifting away. 

He had sealed liis letter and was on the point 
of putting out his office lamp, when a knock at 
the outer door of the mill reached his ear. He 
lifted his window-sash and looked down. 

‘What is it r 

‘Me, sir! You ’re wanted.’ 

He recognised the voice of ‘ Boots ’ from the 
‘Keel Lion.’ 

‘ Who is it 1 Who wants mel ’ 

‘Don’t rightly know, sii’,’ said ‘Boots.’ ‘A 
sick gentleman, missus says. He posted over 
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about an hour ago ; it ’s you lie asking for. 
That all I know.' 

‘ All right ! I '11 come at once.' 

Winterbuni spoke in his usual cheery voice. 
Eut a wild surmise had, nevertheless, set him 
speculating as to who this guest at the Eed 
Lion Inn might be, until his brain fairly 
throbbed. He was not the man, however, to 
shrink from acting promptly. A few minutes 
later he was introduced into the room in which 
the ^ sick gentleman ' had been lodged. 

He sat beside the fire, a pale-faced, cada- 
verous-looking person, propped up among a 
lieap of pillows. Winterburn scrutinised him 
with keen forebodings, his hand still upon the 
closed door. 

‘You remember me — do you^' 

‘ Ho. May I ask ' 

‘Yes, yes! Sit down, Mr Winterburn,' the 
stranger interposed in a peevish voice. ‘You 
wonder why I have sent for you. I '11 tell you 
in two words.’ 

Winterbuni brought a chair to the hearth, and 
seating himself opposite the man, waited for him 
to speak. 

‘You are Eobert Tilbrook's friend?' said he 
Mter a pause. ‘Let me be sure of that.' 

‘ Why should you question it ? ' 

The man’s restless eyes became suddenly fixed 
upon his visitor. ‘I'd never have questioned 
it when I saw you that day in court — the last 
day of the trial! But that's nine years ago. 
Would you still like to see Eobert Tilbrook 
nglited ? ’ , 

Winterburn felt his anger rising. Could 
this mysterious man know that Tilbrook's 
coming home would rob him of a wild and 
desperate chance — a deeply rooted hope that 
he still cherished ? It seemed impossible 1 He 
recovered himself quickly and answered, ‘ I 
would make any sacrifice to secure Tilbrook's 
release ! He is suffering for another's crime.' 

The man began to pluck nervously at a red 
handlcerchief which he had been passing over his 
face at frequent intervals. He seemed to be 
contending equally against an agonising sense of 
mental and bodily pain. 

‘Another's crime? Yes — yes. Open that 
valise. You '11 find a small packet inside. It 's 
sealed at each end. Yes * that 's it. Would 
you hand it to me ? ’ 

Winterburn having readily conqfiied, the 
stranger went on. ‘How, I'm going to entrust 
this packet to you. Stay, though,' and he held 
it back ; ‘ I must state my conditions. Do you 
follow me? I want you to make every effort 
to reach the place mentioned — you’ll find the 
address in there — by the first train to-morrow 
morning. Eor Eobert Tilbrook's sake — for 
mine ! — do you agree ? ' 

Winterburn assented, and the stranger put 
the packet into his hand. 

‘ There — now go ! If you stop a minute 


longer,' said the sick man excitedly, ‘I may be 
tempted to take the packet back. Don't trust 
me ; take it away ! I 've done what I can. 
Go!'' 

When Winterburn regained his rooms at 
Tilbrook's mill it wns long past midnight. He 
sank down into his chair under the lamp and 
began to examine the packet. Except for this 
tangible evidence of* his interview with the 
extraordinary character at the ‘Eed Lion,' he 
might have Avell asked himself whether he was 
fully awake. He now hastened to break the 
seals, and presently extracted a bunch of keys 
and a slip of paper. A label was attached to 
one of the keys, upon which was written, ‘ The 
Street Door,' with the address, ‘ Ia Bridgewater 
Square, London.' Upon the slip of paper 
Winterburn read the following words : ‘ In the 
box with the iron clamps will be found a con- 
fession of the crime at Isleford Eerry which will 
set Eobert Tilbrook free.' 

Winterburn sat for a long time staring absently 
before him, the slip of paper crushed in his 
hand. What terrible temptation was taking 
shaj)e in his brain and mastering his better 
nature? The secret of the crime at Isleford 
Eerry was in his keeping. If the sick man at 
the inn should die. ... Of a sudden he 'started 
up. Going to the window hurried 1}^, he drew 
the curtain aside and looked out. The day was 
breaking feebly through white shrouds of mist. 
While he still stood there a step along the 
road caught his attention. He listened, a look 
of apprehension gathering in his eyes. The 
step approached nearer and nearer; and Win- 
terburn, with growing impatience, raised the 
window and leant out. The figure of a man 
suddenly hove in sightl 

‘ Boots ! Anything the matter ? ' 

‘Yes, sir. Missus says he’s gone.' 

‘ Gone ? The sick man gone ! ’ 

‘Yes, sir. Dead.' 

The shrouds of mist lifted over the river and 
disappeared. The mill-wheel* went plashing 
round, flinging up its myriad jets of water 
into the bright morning sunlight. The work of 
another day had begun ; every one employed at 
Tilbrook's mill was at his post, except YTnter- 
burn. He was nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTEE III. 

CONCLUSION. 

AEM.H had risen early upon this 
particular morning ; and yet, to 
her surprise, she found her mother 
already about. , She was still more 
surprised, however, to notice the 
change in Jier - whole appearance and manner. 
She had become more like the active housewife 
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Marian remembered in happier days. The kitchen 
iire had. such a bright look that there could he 
no doubt it had been lighted at least an hour 
ago. 

‘ How well you seem to-day 1 ' she exclaimed. 

M can't complain,' said Mrs Dean cheerily. 

Marian had spoken no word to her mother 
concerning the interview with Winterbnrn on 
the previous evening ; but she reflected upon it all 
the more, as she had been reflecting all the night 
long, weighing in her mind his every word and 
look. Could he think to leave Isleford — transfer 
Tilbrook's mill to the highest bidder — and pass 
completely out of her ■life'? MHiatever Marian 
Dean's real sentiments might be in regard to 
Winterburn — whether seriously influenced by 
the halo of romance that had gathered round 
their lives — in her true woman's nature she had 
long recognised in him a man of sterling worth. 
vShe must indeed have been devoid of sympathy 
had she not been keenly touched by the know- 
ledge of his unrequited love for her. In truth, 
the consciousness of it had been the source of 
painful disquietude for many a day. Dor it 
seemed to her a more tangible sorrow than the 
sorrow she had even experienced for Eobert 
Tilbrook during all these years. 

It was not until the day had closed in — and a 
wearisome day it had been — that Marian felt a 
desperate yearning to have a word with "Winter- 
burn before it should prove too late. The work- 
men's bell had rung; and as he gave no sign of 
coming, as she had hoped might be, she resolved 
to seek him in his room adjoining the mill office. 

‘ Are you going far 1 ' 

It was her mother who spoke. She had 
entered the kitchen un^Derceived, and now, stood 
watching Marian arrange her hat in front of a 
glass against the wall. 

‘ Ho, mother ; only over to the mill.' 

^ You won’t find nobody there, my dear,' said 
Mrs Dean. 

fHobody '? ' 

^ Mr Winterburn left early this morning. 
He 's gone to London — leastways so I 'm told— 
and the foreman can't say when he 'll be back.' 

Some days passed ; no tidings of Winterburn 
reached the Derry House. If Marian had felt 
the desire to see and speak with him when 
she believed him to be still 'over the way,' the 
moment she realised that his intention to quit 
Isleford had been carried out she found it beyond 
her power to hide from herself the pitiable 
trutli. She loved John Winterburn — loved him 
with a passion that told her she had not loved 
any one till now. She craved for his return 
unceasingly, though confident the while that 
it would never be. She made strenuous eflbrts 
to expel him from her thoughts. She tried 
to divert her mind by giving stricter attention to 
household aflairs ; but the least work seemed to 
fatigue her, and leave her towards evening more 
dispirifed tlian when she had elected to sit idly 
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over the fire and give wing to fancies that had 
better never have been put forth. 

She had fallen asleep in her mother’s chair 
one afternoon, when the crackling of firewood 
woke her with a start. She went at once to 
ascertain the cause. Upon reaching the hall she 
observed that Eobert Tilbrook's study door w’as 
standing ajar. It was from tliis room that tlie 
crackling noise had come. She stepped to the 
door and looked in. The fire was burning 
brightly there, and her mother was moving 
about with unwonted energy. 

'Why, mother, one could almost, believe,' said 
Marian, ' that you were expecting Eobert home 
to-night.' 

' I 've no doubt one could, my dear.' 

The reply brought an impatient look. ' Y^y 
do you answer like thaf? Surely I’ve a right 
to know.' 

'You shall know — everything. But wait,' 
her mother iirgecL 'It's about. the hour now, 
as near as can be. There — draw the curtains ; 
it 's getting dark a'ready. How ! — do the room 
look snugl I'm thinking so. Do it look 
homely, as in the old days 1 Dear me 1 why, 
what's my girl looking so scared about? Car- 
riage wheels. Ay — I hear 'em. Stop I I '11 
go, my dear. YHiat are you thinking about? 
Stay where you be.' 

Marian stood trembling outside Tilbrook's 
door. A carriage-and-pair had drawn up at the 
entrance' to the Derry House at the moment 
at which Mrs Dean was opening the front-door. 
By the dusky light that looked into the hall, 
Marian saw two stalwart men bearing some one 
in their arms towards the door at which she 
stood. He was wrapped up so closely in a great 
fur coat that she coiild sge very little of his face. 
She stepped aside to let the men pass ; and then 
she made a movement as if to follow, but she 
Avas checked in her impulse by the touch of 
her mother’s hand. 

'AYho is it?' she said. 

' Hush ! he '11 hear you,' fell in a Avhisper upon 
Marian's ear. 'Don't you mind his liking for 
his cup o' tea ? It 's about the time. Go, deary, 
and see to it. I'll bide Avith him a Avhilc. 
He's less likely to notice me.' 

Marian took her Avay to the kitchen, more 
perplexed by mental haziness than by the gather- 
ing dusk. She sank doAvn at the table, her 
forehead resting on her hands ; for Avith th(i 
beAvildering thought of Eobert Tilbrook's re- 
turn there had come no sense of joy — only a 
heart-breaking outburst of despair. Y^hat mainu r 
of Avelcome Avould he look for ? It Avas pitiable. 
She dreaded cAmn to venture at a surmise. But 
the question led her, nevertheless, to rehearse in 
fancy a painful scene, in AAdiich she broke down 
finally betAveen laughter and tears. 

'YTiy, j\Iarian, must I get his tea a’ter 
all?' 

Pier, mother’s Avords roused her. She rose 
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quickly; and in a fe^y minutes the little tray 
yns set, and Marian was crossing the hall with 
it to Til brook’s room. She pushed open the 
door and went in, scarce venturing to draw 
breath. ' A dim lamp stood in a corner of the 
study, away from the hre ; hut the firelight was 
bright, and as Marian moved towards the hearth 
she could distinguish the features of the man 
^yho was seated there. She placed the tray 
upon a table near at hand, and then softly ap- 
proachmg the fireside, knelt down and looked, 
wonder-stricken, into the face. He had dropped 
asleep with his head resting iqDon a cushion, so 
tliat little more than the profile was apparent, 
jMarian saw enough of the face now, however, 
to awaken her keen surprise. It was Robert 
Tilbrook’s face, but not the one she had known 
nine years ago. It was the thin, gray-bearded 
face of an old man. 

Her whole heart went out in pity now, for 
she felt for him as acutely as though the evident 
mental agony he had endured had been her own. 
A sigh broke from her, and Tilbrook opened his 
eyes. She rose without a wor(I and began to 
pour out his tea. He sat for a while staring 
into the fire, and then he looked up wearily at 
j\Iarian. 

‘ I bn tired. What is it ’ 

‘Only me, Robert. Let me give you some 
tea, dear — won’t you V 

She spoke in a low voice, emotionally; but 
lie only bent his drowsy eyes again upon the 
lire. 

‘I’m tired. It ’s the mill-ywk — that’s what 
tires me. I must get help — a partner now — 
that ’s what I want — a partner with money — an 
active man — a — a ’ 

His head dropped upon his breast. The action 
roused him and he looked up, startled now, and 
half-rising out of his chair. 

‘ Marian ? Heaven save us ! Am I awake ? ’ 

She put her arms tenderly about him. 

‘Yes, dear. You are awake at last. But 
your days of work at the mill are done. Let us 
think of the future, Robert. Can’t we forget 
that you ever went from home 1 ’ 

One summer’s evening about two years later, 
a good-looking, weather-beaten guest arrived at 
the Red Lion Inn. He sat in his room, 
seemingly lost in thought, until roused by the 
sound of the workmen’s bell at Tilbrook’s mill. 
He then rose hastily and went out. He turned 
Ins steps .towards the mill. . When he came 
opposite to that five-storied pile he stopped and 
looked up at it as one looks at -the face of an 


old friend. Presently he crossed over the road 
to the Ferry House and knocked. 

A stout, elderly servant answered the sum- 
mons. 

‘ Airs Dean live here 1 ’ 

‘Yes. Your name, sir ? ’ 

‘ Aly name ? Winterburn.’ 

He was shown into the parlour, that little 
room in which Alarian Dean had told him of 
Tilbrook’s arrest years ago. He found Airs Dean 
seated there, in an arm-chair beside the window, 
looking old and decrepit. 

‘ Ah, Air Winterburn ! you have come to 
see us at last.’ 

‘ I should have come sooner,’ said he, ‘ had I 
known. But, tell me, is Alarian well*?’ 

‘Fairly well, I thank you.’ 

‘ Living here still-'? ’ 

"Mrs Dean nodded. ‘Me and Marian is 
a-living here — alone now. He never lived to 
make her his wife. But the Tilbrook money is 
all hers. He did what was right by her. She ’s 
well off enough now.’ 

‘ Is it true,’ said Winterburn, ‘ that he died 
more than a year ago *? I ’ve been abroad — away 
in the Far West. But I gave all the informa- 
tion I could to his lawyers before I left. I ’ve 
been told that the man — the culprit — was Til- 
brook’s own brother. Is that true '? ’ 

‘Ay, sir; and the woman Linkworth — that 
was her maiden name — was the man’s wife. -It 
was through jealousy it all came about, though 
there weren’t no cause for it. The woman ran 
away. She was ill-treated ; and Robert, in tlie 
goodness of his heart, gave her work — did all in 
his power to protect her.’ 

‘ One question more. Can it be that Tilbrook 
loved this evil-minded man, as a good brother 
will sometimes love a bad one '? Can it be that 
he ' suffered willingly all those years for that 
fellow’s crime *? ’ 

‘It is all true.’ 

During the silence that now fell upon them 
Winterburn heard the front-door open and close. 
Then a voice reached his ear that set his heart 
beating quickly. Airs Dean went out, and now 
Winterburn heard a step across the hall. It 
was Marian’s, and he sprang forward to. meet 
her as she came in. They went and sat down 
beside a window tliat looked out iq^on the 
grounds, silent for a while. But when the 
twilight came Winterburn began to speak of 
the love for her that had never changed. She 
listened, and in her turn confessed ; and the 
shadow of a barrieiv that had kept them apart 
vanished away. j 
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